SALT-WATEn BALLADS 




A CONSECHATTOM 


of the prineet and prelate* aOh pertaigged 
' eharioteera 

Riding triumphanlly laurelled to lap the fat of the year*,— 
Rather the ecomed^he rejected—the men hemmed in i^A 
the spear* ,* 

The men of the tattered battalion which fight* till it dies, 
Dazed with the duet of the battle, the din and the eriei. 

The men xaith the broken head* and the blood running ittio 
their eyes. 

Not the be-medalled Commander, beloved of the throne. 
Riding eock-horae to parade when the bugle* are blown, 

Bui the lad* who carried the koppie ana canned be known. 

the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road. 
The slave with the sack on hi* ahouldert pricked on with 
the goad. 

The man with too weighty a burden, too toeary a load. 

The aaBor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 
The chantyman bent ^ the halliards putting a tuns to the 
shout. 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired look-out. 

OtJiers may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth. 
The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth ;— 

Mine be the dirt ana the dross, dust and scum of the 
earth t 

Theibs he the music, the colour, the glory, the gold ; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 

Of the maimed, of vte halt and the blind in the rain and 
the cold — 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 

Amkm. 
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THE LOCH ACHRAY 


THE YARN OP THE LOCH ACHRAY 

Tm Loch Aehray was a clipper tall 
With seven-and-twenty hands in all. 

Twenty to hand and reef and haul, 

A skipper to sail and mates to bawl 
“ Tally on to the tackle-fall, 

Heave now ’n' start her, heave ’o’ pawl 1 '* 
Hear the yam of a sailor. 

An old yam learned at sea. 


Her crew were shipped and they said '* Farewell. 
SO'loDft, my Totfic, niy lovely geU; 

We sail to-day if we fetch to hell, 

It's time we tackled the wheel a spell." 

Hear the yum of a sailor, 

An old yam learned at sea. 


The dockside loafers talked on the quay 
The day that she towed down to sea ; 

Lord, what a handsome ship she be 1 
Cheer her, sonny boys, three times three I ” 
And the dockside loafers gave her a shout 
As the red-funnelled tug-Mst towed her out t 
They gave her a cheer as the custom is, 

And the crew veiled “ Take our loves to Lis— 
Three cheers, oullies, for old Pier Head 
’N’ the bloodv stay-st-bomes I “ they said. 
Hear tne yam of a sailor, 

An old yarn learned at sea. 

Id the grey of the comiag on of night 
She dropped the tug at Ae Tuskar Light, 

'N* the topsails went to the topmast head 
To a chorus that fiurly awoke the dead. 

She trimmed her yards and slanted South 
With her royals set and a bone in her mouth. 
Hear the yam of a uilor, 

An old varn learned at sea. 
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She crossed the Line and ali went well, 

They ate, they slept, and they struck the bell 
And I give you a gospel truth when 1 state 
The crowd mdn't find any £aiilt with t^ Uata, 
But one night off the River Plate. 

Hear the yam of a sailor, 

An old yam learned at sea. 

It freshened up till it blew like thunder 
And burrowed her deep, lee-scuppers under. 

The old man said, “ I mean to nang on 
Till her canvas busts or her sticks are gone 
Which the blushing looney did, till at 
Overboard went her mizzen-m^. 

Hear the yam of a sailor, 

An old yam learned at sea. 

Then a fierce squall struck the Lock Aehrag 
And bowed her down to her water-way; 

Her main-shrouds gave and her forestay. 

And a green sea carried her wheel away { 

Ere the watch below had time to dress 
She was cluttered up in a blushing mess. 

Hear the yam of a sailor. 

An old yam learned at sea. 

She couldn’t lay-to nor y;rt pay-off, 

And she got swept clean in the bloodr trough | 
Her roasts were gone, and afore you cnowed 
She filled by the head and down she goed. 

Her crew made seven-and-twenty dishes 
For the big jack-sharks and the little fishes, 

And over their bones the water swishes. 

Bear the yam of a sailor. 

An old yam learned at sea. 

The wives and girls th^ watch in the rmin 
For a ship as won't come home nsniO' 

“ I iockon it’s them head-winds,” they say, 
She’ll be home to-moirow, if not to>day. 

Ill just nip home ’n’ I'U air tiie sheets 
’N’ buy the fizins 'o’ cook tbe mests 
As my man likes ’n’ as my man mtr.'* 
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THE LOCH ACEH AY 


So home they goes by the windy streets, 
Thinking their men are homew^ bound 
With anchors hungry for English ground, 

And the bloody fun of it is, tiiey'te drowned I 
Hear the yam of a sailor. 

An old yam learned at sea. 


SING A SONG O* SHIPWRECK 

He lolled on a bollard, a sun*bumed son of the sea, 
With ear-rings of brass and a jumper of dungaree, 

“ ’N* many a queer lash-up have 2 seen.” says he.^ 

“ But the toughest hooray o’ the racket,” he says, “ I’ll 
be sworn, 

’N’ the toughest traverse I woriced since the day I was 
bom. 

Was a packet o’ Sailor’s Delight as I scoffed in the seas 
o’ the Horn. 

“ All day long in the calm she had rolled to the swell, 
Bolling through fifty degrees till she clattered her bell; 
’N’ then came snow, ’n’ a squall, ’n’ a wind was colder 
’n’ heU. 

'* It blew like the Bull of Barney, a beast of a breeze, 
’N’ over the rail come the cold green lollopin’ seas, 

'N* she went ashore at the dawn on the Ramirez. 

“ She was settlin’ down by the stem when I got to the 
deck. 

Her waist was a smother o’ sea as was up to your neck, 
’N’ her masts were gone, 'n' her rails, ’n’ sue was a wreck. 

** We ^ged up a tackle, a purdiase, a sort of a shift, 
To hoist the boats oB o’ the deck-house and get them 
adrift, 

When her stem gives a rickeoio’ settle, her bows give a 
lift. 
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“ ’N* tmash comei a crash at greea water aa acta me 
afloat 

With freedng fingers clutching the keel of a boat— 

The bottom-up whaler—‘n’ t^t was the juice of a note. 

“ Well, I clambers acrost o* the keel 'n* I gets me secured, 
'When I sees a face in the white o’ the amotter to looard, 
So I gives'm a ’and, ’n’ be shot if it wasn’t the stoo^ I 

“ So be climbs up forrard o' me, 'n* * thank^,’ a’ says, 
’N’ we sits 'n' shivers ’n’ freeze to the bone m’ the sprays, 
’N’ I sings ’ Abel Brown,* 'n* the stooard he prays. 

A 

“ Wi’ never a dollop to sup nor a morsel to bite. 

The lips of us blue with the cold ’n’ the heads of us ligh^ 
Adrift in a Cape Horn sea for a day 'n' a night. 

** 'N* then the stooard goes dotty *d’ puts a tune to his 

Up. 

'N' moans about Love like a den old hen wi* the pip— 
(I sets no store upon atooards—^they ain't no use on a 
ship). 

“ 'N' * mother,’ the looney cackles, ‘ come 'n* put Willy 
to bed I ’ 

So I says ‘ Dry up, or I’ll fetch you a crack o’ the bead ’; 
‘ The kettle’s a-bilin’,’ he aoswen, * 'o' I’ll go butter the 
bread.’ 

“ ’N’ he falls to singin’ some slush about clinkin’ a can, 
’N’ at lost be dies, so he does, ’n' I tells you, Jan, 

1 was glad when he did, for he weren’t no fun for a man. 

“ So he falls forrard, he does, ’o’ be doses his eye, 

’N’ quiet he lays 'n* quiet 1 leaves him lie, 

'N* I was alone with nia corp, ’n’ the cold green sea and 
the sky. 

“ ’N’ then I dithers, I guess, tor the next h I knew 
Was the voice of a mate as was ssyin’ to one of the crew, 
* Easy, my son, wi* the brandy, be shot if he ain’t eomin’- 
tol’” 
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BUniAL-PARTY 


“ Hb*b deader 'n naili,” the fo’c’s’le said, “ ’n’ gone to 
his long sleep ”; 

“ ’N’ about his corp,” said Tom to Dan, “ d’ye think 
his corp'U keep 

Till the day's done, V the work’s through, ’n’ the ebb’s 
upon the neap T ** 

“ He’s deader ’n noils,*’ said Dan to Tom, “ ’n’ I wish 
his spcirit j'y; 

He spat straight 'n' be steered true, but listen to me, 
say 1, 

Take ’n’ cover 'n' bury him now, 'o’ I’ll take ’n’ tell 
you why. 

" It’s a rummy rig of a gutfy’s yarn, ’o’ the juice of a 
rummy note. 

But if you buries a corp at night, it taka ’n’ keeps afloat, 

For its bloody soul’s afraid o’ the dark ’n’ sticks within 
the throat. 

" 'N' all the night till the grey o’ the dawn the dead 
'uo has to swim 

With a blue ’n' beastly Will o’ the Wisp a-bumin’ over 
him. 

With a herring, maybe, a-scoffln’ a toe or a shark a- 
chewin' a umb. 

“ ’N’ all the night the shiverifi’ corp it has to swim the 

sea, 

With its shudderin’ soul inside the throat (where a 
soul’s no right to be), 

Till the sky's grey ’n’ the dawn’s clear, ’n’ then the 
spurrit's free. 


“ Now Joe was a man as right as rain. I’m sort of sore 
^ Joe, 

'N’ if we bury him durin’ tbe day, his soul can take ’n’ 
go; 

8o we’ll dump Us corp when tbe bell ftrikes *n’ we can 
get below. 
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“ I’d fairly hate for him to swim in a blue ’n’ beastly 
light, 

With his shudderin' soul inside of him a-feelin' the 
fishes bite, 

So over he goes at noon, say 1, V he shall sleep to¬ 
night.” 


BILL 

He lav dead on the cluttered deck and stared at the cold 
BKies, 

With never a friend to mourn for him nor a hand to 
close his eyes: 

“ Bill, he ’s dead,” was all they said ; “ be 's dead, 'n' 
there he lies.” 


The mate came fortard at seven bells and spat across the 
rail: 

” Just lash him up wi’ some hoijrstonc in a clout o’ rotten 
sail, 

'N', rot yc, get a gait on ye, ye’re slower ’n a bloody 
snaifi ” 


When the rising moon was a copper disc and the sea was 
a strip of steel, 

We dumped him down to the swaying weeds ten fathom 
beneath the keel. 

” It’s rough about Bill,” the fo’c’s’le said, “ well have 
to st^d his wheel.” 


FEVER SHIP 

TnERE’iiL be no weepin’ gells ashore when our ship 
sails, 

Nor no crews cheerin' us, etandin* at the rails, 

’N’ no Blue Peter a-foui the royal stay. 

For we’ve the Yellow Fever—^Uairy died to-day.— 

It’s cruel when a fo’c’s'le gets the fever 1 
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FEVER SHIP 


*N* Dick has got the feTO-sbalms, *d’ look what I was told 
(I went to get a sack for him to keep him from the cold): 
“ Sir, can I have a sack ? ” I says, “ for Dick ’e’s fit to 
die.” 

” Oh, sack be shot I ” the skipper says, " jest let the 
rotter lie 1 ”— 

It's cruel when a fo’c's’le gets the fever I 

It's a cruel port is Santos, and a hungry land, 

With rows o’ graves already dug in yonder strip of sand, 
'N' Dick is hollerin’ up the hatch, *c saw ’e’s goin’ blue, 
His pore teeth are chattoring, ’n’ what’s a man to do ?— 
It’s cruel when a fo’c’s’le gets the fever 1 


PEVER-ailLLS 

Hz tottered out of the alleyway with cheeks the colour 
of paste, 

And shivered a spell and mopped his brow with a clout 
of cotton waste: 

“ I’ve a lick of fever-chilk,” he s^d, ” ’n’ my inside it’s 
green. 

But I’d be as right as rmn,” be said, “if I had some 
quinine,— 

But there ain’t no quinine for ns poor saiior>men. 

“But them there passengers,” be said, “if they gets 
fever-chills. 

There ’a brimmin’ buckets o’ quinine for them, 'n' bulgin’ 
crates o' pills, 

’N’ a doctor witn Latin ’n’ drugs ’n’ aU—enough to sink 
a town, 

’N’ they lies quiet in their blnsfain’ bunks ’n’ mops their 
gruel down,— 

But there ain’t none ’o them fine ways for us poor 
sailor-men. 

“ But the Ciuef comes fomrd ’n’ he says, says he, * 1 
gives you a straight tip: 

Come none o’ your Cape fever lays aboard o’ this 
yer ship. 
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Od in' your rags o' duds, my sob, 'o' aft, 'n' down the 
bole: 

The best cure known for fever^chitls is shovelling bloody 
coal.’ 

It *8 hard, my son, that‘s what it is, tot us poor sailor- 
men.” 


ONE OF THE BO’SUN’S YARNS 


LoanN’ around in Sailor Town, a-bluin’ o’ my advance, 

I met a derelict donke^an who led me a merrv dance. 

Till he landed me 'n' oleaehed me fair in the oar of a 
rum-saloon, 

’N’ there he spun me a juice of a yam to this-yer brand 
of tune. 

“ It 'a a solemn gospel, mate,** he says, '* but a man as 
ships aboard 

A steamer-tramp, he gets his whack of the wonders of 
the Lord— 

Sueh as roaches crawlin' over bis bunk, 'n' snakes inside 
his bread, 

And work by night and work by day enough to strike 
him dead. 


“ But that there's by the way,*’ says be; “ the yam 
I’m goiu’ to spin 

Is about myself 'n^the life I led in the last ship I was in. 
The Eamewda, casual tramp, horn IIulJ towards the 
Hook, 

Wi’ one o’ the brand o’ Cun for mate ’n’ a human mis¬ 
take for cook. 


” We*d a week or so of dippin’ around in a wind from 
outer bell. 

With 8 fathom or more of broken sea at large in the 
forrard well, 

Tin our boats were bashed and bust and broke and gone 
to Davy Jones, 

'N' then come white Atlantic fog as chilled us to the 
Iwnes. 
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“ We liowed her down end st&rted the horn and watch 
and watch about, 

We froze the marrow in all our bones a-keepin’ a good 
look'out, 

‘N’ the ninth night out, in the middle watch, I woke 
from a pleasant dream. 

With the smash of a steamer ramming our plates a point 
abaft the beam, 

“ ’Twas cold end dark when 1 fetched the deck, dirty 'n' 
cold ’n’ thick, 

'N' there was a fed in the way she rode as fairly turned 
me sick;— 

She was settlin', listin’ quickly down, 'n’ I heard the 
mates a^cursin’, 

‘N’ I heard the wash ’n’ the grumble-gmnt of a steamer's 
screws reversin'. 

“ Sbe was leavin’ us, mate, to sink or swim, ’o’ the words 
we took 'n' said 

The; turned the port<light gtauy^green ’n’ the starboard 
rosy-red. 

We give her a hot perpetual taste of the singeiDg ourse 
of Cain, 

As we beard her back *n’ clear the wreck 'o’ oC to her 
course again. 


“ Then the mate came daocm’ on to the scene, 'n* he 
says,' Now quit ver chin. 

Or I’ll smash yer skulls, so fadp me James, ’n’ let some 
wisdom in. 

Ye dodderin’ scum o' the slums,’ he says,' are ye drunk 
or blazin’ daft 7 

If ye wish to save yer sickly hides, ye’d best contrive 
a raft.’ 

” So he spoke us fair and turned us to, ’n’ we wrought 
wi* tooth and nail 

Wi’ scantling, casks, ’n’ coops V ropes, ’n’ boiler-plates 
’n’ sail. 
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'N’ all the while it were dark *ii' cold dirty at it could 
be, 

’N’ she was soggy *n’ settlin’ down to a berth beneath 
the sea. 


SoggT she grew, 'n' she didn’t lift, * 0 ' she listed mote 
*n^ more, 

Till her bell struck ’a' her bdlet'pipes began to wbeese 
’n’ snore: 

She settled, settled, listed, heeled, then may I be 
oust. 

If bet sneesin’, wheezin' boiler-pipes did not begin to 
bust I 


“ 'N' then the stars began to shine, ’n’ the birds began to 
sing, 

’N’ the next I knowed I was bandaged up ’n’ my arm 
were in a sling, 

’N' a swab in uniform were there, ’o’ ‘ Well,’ says he, 
* ’n’ how 

Are yer arms, ’n’ 1^, ’n’ liver, 'n’ lungs, ’n’ bones a- 
leelin* now ? ’ 


** * Where am I ? ’ says 1, * 0 * he says, says he, abatin' 
to the roll, 

‘ You’re aboard the H.M.S. Marie in the after Glory- 
Hole, 

'N* you’ve had a shave, if you wish to know, from the 

r rt o’ Kingdom Come. 

this,' he says, ’n’ I takes ’n’ drinks, ’n’ s’elp me, 
it was rum 1 


“ Seven survivors seen ‘n' saved of the Bemerolde'e 
crowd, 

Taken aboard the sweet Marie ’n* bunked ’n’ treated 
proud, 

’N’ to Mersey Docks (’o* a joyful trip we made), 

’N’ there the skipper were given a purse by a grateful 
Boitfd of TrMe. 
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ONE OF THE BO’SDN’S YARNS 


“ That ’• the end o’ the yara,” be says, 'n' he takes ’n' 
wipes bis Ups, 

“ Them ’■ the works o' the Lord you sees in steam ’a’ 
asilin’ ships,— 

Bocks ’d’ fogs ’s’ shatterin’ seas ’n’ breakers right ahead, 

’N’ work o’ nights ’a’ work o* days enough to strike 
you dead.” 


HELL’S PAVEMENT 

“ When I'm discharged in Liverpool 'n* draws my bit 
o’ pay, 

I won’t come to sea no more. 
rU court a pretty littk lass ’n' have a weddin’ day, 

’N’ settle somewhere down ashore. 

I'll never fare to sea again a-temptin’ Davy Jones, 
A-hearkening to the cruel shai^ a>huDgerin’ for my 
bones; 

I’ll run a blushin’ dairy-fann or go a-erackin' stones. 

Or buy 'n' keep a Uttle liquor-store,”— 

So be said. 

They towed her in to liverpool, we made the booker fast, 
And the copper-bound ofllciab paid the crew. 

And Billy drew his money, but the money didn’t last, 
For he painted the aloi^sbore blue,— 

It was rum for Poll, and rum for Kan, and gin for Jolly 
Jack, 

He sbioped a week later in the clothes upon his back. 
He haa to pinch a little straw, be had to beg a sack 
To sleep on, when his wateb was through,— 

So be did. 


SEA-CHANGE 

” Goketb an’ guUies an’ all o’ the birds o’ the sen 
They ain’t no birds, not reafly,” said Billv the Dana. 
” Not molUes, nor gullies, nor goo^ at aU,” said 
** But limply the ipeirita of mannen Uvin’ again. 
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Them birds goin’ fishin’ is DOthin' but souls o* the 
drowned, 

Souls o’ the drowned an’ the lacked as are nerec no 
more: 

An’ that there haughty old albatross cruisin’ around, 

. Belike be *8 Admiral Nelson or Admiral Noah. 

“ An’ merry’s the life they are living. Tliey settle and 
dip. 

They fishes, they never stands watches, they waggle 
their wings; 

When a ship comes by, they fly to look at the ship 
To see how the nowaday mariners manages things. 

“ When frecung aloft in a snorter, I tell you I wish— 
(Though maybe it ain't Uke a Christian)—I wish I 
could be 

A haughty old copper-bound albatross dipping for fish 
And coming the proud over all o’ the birds o’ the sea.” 


HARBOim-BAR 

All in the feathered palm-tree tops the bright green 
]>arrots screech. 

The white line of ^e running surf ^>cs booming down 
the beach. 

But I shall never see them, though the land lies close 
aboard. 

I’ve sliaped the last long silent tack as takes one to the 


Give me the Scripters, Jakey, ’n’ my pipe atween my 
lips, 

I’m bound for somewhere south and Bir beyond the track 
of ships; 

s've run my rags of colours up and clinched them to 
the stav, 

And God ^e pilot’s come aboard to bring me up the 
bay. 
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You’ll mainsail-haul mjr bits o’ thinga when Christ has 
took my soul, 

’N’ you’ll lay me quiet somewhere at the landward end 
the Mole, 

Where I shall hear the steamers' sterns a-squatteriug 
from the heave. 

And the topsail blocks a-piping when a rope-yam fouls 
the sheave. 


Give me a sup of lime-juice; Lord, I’m drifting in to 
port, 

The landfall lies to windward and the wind comes light 
and short. 

And I’m for signing off and out to take my watch below, 

And—prop a fellow, Jakey—Lord, it’s time for me to 
go 1 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

An’ Bill can have my sea-boots, Nigger Jim can have 
my knife, 

You can divvy in> the dungarees an’ bed. 

An’ the ship can nave my blessing, an’ the Lord can 
have my life. 

An’ sails an’ fish my body when I’m dead. 


An' dreaming down below there in the tangled greens an’ 
blues. 

Where the sunli^t shudders golden round about. 

I shall hear the sUps complainin’ an’ the enrsia’ of the 
crews, 

An' be sorry when the watch is tumbled out. 


[ shall hear them hiOy-bolIying the weather czojick braee. 
And the sucking m the wash about the hull; 

When they eban^ np the topeail I'll be hauling in my 
place, 

For my soul will follow seawards like a gulL 
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I shall bear the blocks a^gnintiog in the bumpkiiui over* 
side, 

An’ the slatting of the storm-sails on the stay. 

An’ the rippline of the catspaw at the makins of the tide, 

Ad’ the swirl and splash of porpoises at ^ay. 

An* Bill can hare my sea-boots. Nigger Jim can have 
my knife, 

You can diwy up the nhack I haven’t scofft, 

An’ the ahip can nave my blessing and the Lord can 
have my life, 

For it's time I quit the deck and went aloft. 


ONE OF WALLY’S YARNS 

Tee watch was up on the topsail-yard a-maldng fast the 
sail, 

‘N’ Joe was swiggin’ his gasket tant, *d* I felt the stirrup 

g ive, 

e dropped sheer from the tops’l-yard ’n’ barely 
cleared the rail, 

’N* o' course, we bein' aloft, w couldn’t do notbin'— 
We couldn’t lower a boat and go a-iookio’ for him. 

For It blew hard ’o' there was sech a sea runnio’ 

That no boat wouldn’t live. 

1 seed him rise in the white o’ the wake, I seed him lift 
a hand 

('N' him in bis oilskin suit 'n' all), I beard him lift a cry s 
'N* there was his place on the yaM * 0 ’ all, ’n’ the stirrup's 
busted strand. 

'N* the old man said, “There 'a a cruel old sea ruDun’, 
A cold green Barney's Bull of a sea runnin’; 

It’s hard, but I ain’t agoiu’ to let a boat be lowered “: 
So we left him there to die. 

He couldn’t have kept afloat for long an’ him laahed 
up ’n’ all, 

'N' we couldn’t see him for long, for the sea was blurred 
wi^ the sleet 'n' snow, 

'N' we couldn^ think of him much beoause o' the snortin’, 
■creamin' squall. 


2 
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ONE OF WALLY’S YARNS 


There was a hand less at the halliards ’n’ the braces, 

’N’ a name less when the watch spolcc to the muster-ToU 
’N’ a empty bunk a pannikin as wasn’t wanted 
When the watcL went below. 


A VALEDICnON (LIVERPOOL DOCKS) 

A CniMr. A DEUKKF.N SAlLOa. 

It there anything at 1 eon do ashore for you 
When you've dropped down the tide t — 

You can take 'n' tell Nan I’m goin* about the world agen, 
’N’ that the world’s mdc. 

'N' tell her that there ain’t no postal service 
Not down on the blue sea. 

’N’ tell her that she’d best not keep her fires alight 
Nor set up late for me. 

’N’ tell her I’ll have forgotten all about her 
Afore we cross the line. 

’N’ tell her that the dollars of any other sailorman 
Is os good red gold as mine. 

It there an^litng as 1 can do aboard fur you 
Afore the tow'Tope's tautf 

I’ro new to this packet and all the ways of her, 

’N’ I don’t know of aught; 

But 1 knows as I'm goin* down to the seas agen 
'N' the seas arc salt ’n’ drear; 

But I knows AS oli the doin' as you’re man enough for 
Won’t make them lager-beer. 

'N' ain’t there nothin’ as I cm do ashore for you 
When you've got fair afloat t — 

a 

You can buy a farm with Uic dollars as you’ve done me of 
’N’ cash my advance-note. 

Is there anythin' you’d fancy far your breakfastin’ 

When you're home across Mersey Bar f — 
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1 wants a red herrin’ ’u’ a prairie oyster 
'N’ a bucket of Three Star, 

'N' a gell with redder lips than Polly has got, 

’N’ prettier ways than Nan- 

W.ell, so-long, Billy, ’n’ a spimkin’ heavy pay-day to you I 
So'Iong, my fancy man 1 


A NIGHT AT DAGO TOM’S 

Oa yesterday, I t’ink it was, while cruisin’ down the 
street, 

I met with Bill.—“Hullo,” he says, “let’s give the 
girls a treat." 

We’d red bandanas round our necks ’o’ our shrouds new 
rattled down. 

So wc filled a couple of Santy Cruz and cleared for Sailor 
Town. 

We scooted south with a press of sail till we fetched to 
a caboose. 

The “ Saitbr's Rest," by Dago Tom, alongside “ Paddy’s 
Goose.” 

Red curtains to the windies, ay, ’o’ white sand to the 
floor, 

And BO old blind fiddler tiltin’ tbe tune of “ Lowlands 
no more.” 

He played the “ Shaking of tbe Sheets ” ’n’ tbe couples 
did advance, 

Bowing, stamfnng, curtsying, in tbe shuffling of tbe 
dance; 

The old fioor rocked and quivered, so it struck beholders 
dumb, ^ 

’N’ artervrards there was sweet soi^ ’n’ good Jamaikey 
rum. 

’N’ there was many a meny yam of many a merry 
spree 

Aboara the ships with royals set assailing on the se^ 
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Yarns of the hooker Spindrift, her as had the dipper- 
bow,— 

“ There ain't no ships,” says Bill to me, “ like that there 
hooker now.” 

When the old blind iiddlcT played the tunc of “ Pipe the 
Watoh Below.” 

Tlie skew-eyed landlord dowsed the glim and bade us 
” stamp ’n’ go,” 

'N' we linked it home, did Bill ’n’ I, aduwn the scattered 
streets, 

Until we fetched to Land o* Nod atween the linen sheets. 


‘ PORT OF MANY SHIPS” 

” It 'e a sunny pleasant anchorage, is Kingdom Come, 
Where crews is always lavin’ aft for double-tots o’ rum, 
’N’ there's dancin’ ’n’ fiddlin’ ot ev’ry kind o’ sort, 

It's a fine place for sailor-rocn is that there port. 

I wish— 

I wish as I was there. 

” The winds is never nothin’ more than jest light airs, 
'N' no-oue sets belayin’-pinned, ’n' no-one never swears, 
Yer free to loaf an’ laie around, yer pipe atween yet lips, 
I/>lJin' on the fo’c’s’le, sonny, iookin^ at the ships. 

’N’ I wish— 

I wish as I was there. 

” For ridin’ in the anchorage the ships of all the world 
Have got one anchor down ’n’ all sws furled. 

All the sunken hookers ’n’ the crews as took ’n’ died 
They lays there merry, sonny, swingin’ to the tide. 

’N’ I wish— 

I wish as I was time. 

” Drowned old wooden hookers green wi’ drippin’ wrack, 
Ships as never fetched to mrt, as never came back, 
Swingin’ to the blushin’ tide, dipjxn’ to the swell, 

'N' the crews all singin’, sonny, beatin' on the bell. 

’N’ I wish— 

1 wish as I was there,” 
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CAPE HORN GOSPEL 
I 

I WAS in a hooker once,** said Karlssen, 

“ And Bill, as was a seaman, died. 

So we lashed him in an old tai^iilin 
And tumbled him across the side ; 

And the fun of it was that all his gear was 
Divided up among the crew 
Before that blushing human error. 

Our crawling little captain, knew. 


“ On the passage home one morning 
(As certain as f prays for grace) 

There was old Bill’s shadder a-l^uling 
At the weather mizten*top$mI brace. 

He was all grown green with sea>wecd. 
He was all lashed up and shored ; 

So I says to him, I says, * Why, Billy 1 
What 'a a<bringin’ of you back aboard t ’ 

" ‘ I’m a-wcary of them there mermaids,’ 
Says old Bill’s ghost to me; 

* It ain’t no place for a Christian 
Below there—under sea. 

For it’s all blown sand and shipwrecks. 
And old bones eaten bare. 

And them cold fishy females 
With long green weeds for hair. 

I 

" ‘ And there ain’t no dances shuffled, 
And no old yams is spun. 

And there ain’t no stars but starfish, 

And never any moon or sun. 

I beard your keel a-passing 

And the running rattle of the brace,’ 

And he says ’ Stend by,’ says William, 

' For a shift towards a bettn place.’ 
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“ Wd), he soared about decks till sunrise, 
When a rooster in the hen-eooji crowed, 

And as so much smoke he faded 
And as so mud) smoke be goed: 

And I’ve often wondered since. Jan, 

How liis old ghost stands to fare 
Long o’ Uiem cold fishy females 
With long green weeds for hair.” 


CAPU HORN GOSPKL 
n 

Jaks was a dirty Dago lad, an’ he gave the skipper chin. 

An’ the skipper up an’ took him a crack witli nil iron 
belaying'piii 

Which stiffened lum out a rusty corp, os pretty os you 
could wish. 

An’ then wc shovelled him up in a sock an’ dumped him 
to the fish. 

That was jest arter we’d got sail on her. 

Jo«y slipped from the tojjs’l-yard an' bust bis bloody 
back 

(Which corned from playing the giddy goat an’ leavin’ go 
the jack); 

\Vc lashed his chips in clouts of sail an' ballasted him 
with stones, 

“ The Lord linth taken away,” wc says, an’ we give him 
to Davy Jones. 

An’ that was .iforc we were up with the Line. 

Joe were chippin’ a rusty plate a^quattin’upon the deck, 

An' all the watcb be h^ the sun a-singeiii’ liim on the 
neck. 

An’ forrard he falls at lost, be docs, an’ he lets his mallet 

Dcacf as a nail with calenture, an’ that was the end of 
Joe. 

An’ that was just afore we made the Plate, 
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All o’ the rest were sailor-men, an* it come to rain an* 
squall, 

An’ then it was halliards, sheets, an’ tacks “ clue up, 
an’ let go all.” 

We snugged her down an’ hove her to, an’ the old con- 
trairy cuss 

Started a plate, an* settled an’ sank, an’ that was the 
end of us. 

We slopped around on coops an’ fdanks in the cold an' 
in the dark. 

An’ Bill were drowned, an’ Tom were ate by a swine 
of a cruel shark, 

An’ a mail-boat resided Harry an* I (which corned of 
pious prayers), 

Uliich brings me here a-ldckin’ my heels in the port of 
Buenos Ayres. 

I’m bound for home in the Ororutok, in a suit of looted 
duds, 

A D.B.S. a-earnin’ a stake by helpin’ peelin’ spuds, 

Ad’ if ever I fetch to Prince’s atoge an’ sets my feet 
ashore, 

You bet your hide that there I stay, an’ follcrs the sea 
no more. 


RfnTIfKK CAREY 

(as TOLD KB BY TBB BO’BVN) 

Mother Carey ? She 's the mother o’ the witches 
’N’ all them sort o’ rips; 

She’s a fine gell to look at, but the hitch is. 
She’s a sight too fond of sliips. 

She lives upon a iceberg to the noired, 

’N’ her man he’s Davy Jones, 

’N’ she combs the weeds upon her torred 
With pore drowned saitom’ bones. 

She’s the mother o’ the wrecks, ’o’ the mother 
Of all big winds as blows; 

She’s up to some deviltry or other 
When it storms, or sleets, or snows 
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MOTHER CAREY 


Tlie noise of the wind's bet screamin', 

'* I’m alter a plump, ^roung, fine, 
Brass-buttoned, beefy-nbbed young seam’n 
So as me ’n’ my mate kin dmc.” 

Slie ’a a hungry old rip * 0 * a cruel 
For sailor-men like we, 

Siie’s give a many mariners the gruel 
’N’ a long rieep under sea. 

She's the Uood o’ many a crew upon her 
’N' the bones of many a wreck, 

’N' she's barnacles a-growin’ on her 
’N’ shark’s teeth round her neck. 

I ain’t never had no schoolin’ 

Kor read no books like you. 

But I knows’t ain’t healthy to be foolin’ 
With that there gristly two. 

You’re young, you thinks, ’n’ yoti'rc lairy, 
But it youm to make old bones. 

Steer clear, I says, o’ Mother Carey 
'N' that there Davy Jones. 


EVENIKC—REGATTA DAY 

Youb nose is a red jelly, your mouth *s a toothless wreck, 

And I'm atop of you, banging yoiv bead upon the dirty 
deck; 

And both your eyes are bunged and blind like those of a 
me^riing pup. 

For you’re the juggins who caught the ciab and lost the 
ship the Cup. 

He caught a crab in the spurt home, this blushing cherub 

^d. 

And the Crai^’i whaler sUpped ahead like a cart-wheel 
on the slud. 

And beat us fair by a boat’s nose though we sweated 
fit to start her, 

So we are playing at Nero now, and he ’• ^e Christian 
martyr. 
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And Stroke is lashing a bunch of keys to the buckle^Qd 
a belt, 

And we’re going to lay you over a chest and baste you 
til) you indt. 

The Crai^e boys are beating the bell and cheering down 
the tier, 

D’ye hear, you Port Mahone baboon, I ask you, do you 
hear ? 


A VALEDICTION 

We'se bound for blue water where the great winds 
blow. 

It’s time to get the tacks aboard, time for us to go; 

The crowd’s at the capstan and llie tune ‘a in the 
shout, 

“ A long puU, a strong pull, and ttiarp the hooker cut.” 

The bow-wash is eddying, spreading from the bows. 

Aloft and loose the topsails and some one give a rouse 
A salt Atlantic chanty shall be mudc to the dead, 

“ A long pull, a strong pull, and the yard to the maethead.” 

Green and merry run the seas, the wind comes cold. 

Salt and strong and pleasant, and worth a mint of 
gold { 

And she’s staggering, swooping, as she feels her feet, 

“ A long pull, a strong pull, and (ifi the main-theeL'* 

Shrilly squeal the running sheavea, the weather-gear 
■trains. 

Such a clabber of chain • sheets, tiie devil ’i in the 
chains s 

Over us tte bright stars, under us the drowned, 

“ A long pull, a strong pull, and we're outward bound,” 

Yonder, round and ruddy, la the mellow old moon, 

The led-fhnneiled tug has gone, ud now, sonny, soon 
We’ll be clear of the Channel, so wstob bow you steer, 

* Base her when she pitobes. and ro-ieng, my dear,” 
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A PIER-HEAD CHORUS 

Oh I’ll be chewing salted horse and biting flinty bread. 

And dancing, with the stars to watch, upon the fo’c’s’le 
head. 

Hearkening to the bow-wash and the welter of the tread 
Of a thousand tons of clipper running free. 

For the tug has got the tow-rope and will take us to the 
Downs, 

Her paddles chum the river-wrack to muddy greens and 
browns, 

And I have given river-wrack and all the filth of towns 
For the rolling, combing cresters of the sea. 

We’ll sheet the mizzcn-royals home and shimmer down 
the Bay, 

The sea-line blue with billows, the land-line blurred and 
grey; 

The bow-wash will be piling high and thrashing into 
spray. 

As the hooker’s fore-foot tramples down the swell. 

She’ll log a giddy seventeen and rattle out the reel, 

The weight of all the run-out line will be a thing to fee), 

As the bacca-quldding sbell-bsck shambles aft to take 
the wheel, 

And the seu-sick little middy strikes the bell. 


THE GOLDEN CITV OF ST. MARY 

Out beyond the sunset, could I but And the way, 
Is a sleepy blue lamna which widens to a bay, 
And there’s the Blessed City—so the sailors lay— 
The Golden City of St. Mary. 

It’s built of fair marble—white—without a stain, 
And in the coed twilight when the sea-winds wane 
The bells chime fainuy, like a soft, warm rain, 

In the Golden City of St. Mary. 
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Among the green palm-trees where the fire-flies shine, 
Are the white tavern tables where the gallants dine, 
Singing slow Spanish songs like old mulled wine, 

In the Golden City of St. Mary. 

Oh I’ll be shipping sunset-wards and WMtward-ho 
Through the green toppling combers a-shattering into 
snow, 

Till I come to quiet moorings and a watch below, 

In the Gmden City of St. Mary. 


TRADE WINDS 

In the harbour, in the island, in the Spanish Seas, 

Are the tiny white houses and the orange-trees. 

And day-long, night-long, the cool and pleasant breeae 
Of the stCMy Trade Winds blowing. 

There is the ted wine, the nutty S)>anish ale. 

The shulTle of the dancers, the old salt’s tale, 

The squeaking fiddle, and titc soiigliiug in the sail 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

And o’ nights there’s firc-llies and the yellow moon. 
And in the ghostly ])alm«trccs the sleepy tune 
Of the quiet voice culling me. the long low croon 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 


SEA-FEVER 

I vusT down to tlie seas again, to the lonely sea and the 
sky, 

And all 1 ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the wtdte 
sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn break¬ 
ing. 
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1 mutt down to the seas again, for the call ot the runnisg 
tide 

It a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 
And dl 1 ask it a windy day with tiie white elouda fl^ng. 
And the flung spray and the blown apume, and the 
sea-gulls crying. 


I mutt down to the seas again, to the vagrant gyp8;r life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s 
like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yam from a laughing fellow- 
rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick't 
over. 


A WANDBRBR-S SONG 

A wiWD ’e in the heart of me, a fin’s in my heelt, 

I am tired of brick and stone and rumbling wagon- 
wheels : 

I hunger for the sea's edge, the limits of the land. 

Where the wild old Atlantie is shouting on the sand. 

Oh 111 be going, leaving the noises of the street. 

To where a lifting foresail-foot is yanking at the sheet: 
To a windy, tossmg anchorage where yawls and ketches 
ride. 

Oh Ill Ik going, piiog, until I meet the tide. 


And first I’ll hear the sea-wind, the mewing of the gulls, 
The clucking, sucking of ^ sea about the rusty hulls. 
The songs at the capstan in the booker warping out. 

And then the heart of me H know I’m there or thereabout. 

Oh I am tired of brick and stone, the heart of me is tick. 
For windy green, unquiet sen, the realm of Moby Dick j 
And rU be going, going, feom the roaring of the wheels, 
For a wind *8 in the heart of me. a fire's in my 
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Clean, green, windy billowa notching out the sky, 

Grey clouds tattered into ragt, sea^winds blowing high, 
And the ships under topsails, beating, thrashing by. 

And the mewing or the herring gulls. 

Dancing, dashing green seas shaking white locks. 

Boiling in blind eddies over hidden rocks, 

And the wind in the rigging, the diking of the blocks. 
And the straining of the timber hulls. 

Delicate, cool sea*weeds, necn and amber-brown. 

In b^s where shaken sunlight slowly filters down 
On many a drowned seventy-four, many a sunken town. 
Ana the whitening of the de^ men’s skulls. 


CHRISTMAS EVB AT SBA 

A WIND is rustling ** south and soft,” 

Cooing a quiet country tune, 

The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghoistly is the moon. 

Unquiet ripples li^ and purr, 

A block there pipes ana chirps i’ the shearo, 
The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve, 

The hushed sea seems to hold her breath 
And o’er the giddy, swaying spars. 

Silent and exceUent as Death, 

The dim blue skies are bright with etsri. 

Dear God—they ehone in Palestine 
like this, and yon pale moon serene 
Looked down among the lowing kine 
On Ifaiy and theNaxarene. 
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The ao^els called from deep to deep, 

The burning heavens felt the thiiU, 
Startling the flocks of silly sheep 
And lonely shepherds or the Ml. 

To-night beneath the dripping bows 
Where flashing bubbles burst and throng. 
The bow-wash murmurs and sighs and soughs 
A message from the angels' song. 

The moon goes nodding down the west. 

The drowsy helmsman strikes the bell: 
lies JudaoTum natus est, 

I charge you, brotlicrs, sing Noweli, 

Nmell, 

Rex Judtxorum nattu esL 


A BALLAD OP CAPE ST. VINCENT 


Now, Bill, ain’t it prime to be a-sailin’, 

Slippin' easy, splashin’ up the sea, 

Dossin' snug aneath the weathcr-railfh’, 

Quiddio' bonded Jacky out a-lee t 
Et^Ush sea astern us and afore us, 

Reaching out three thousand miles ahead, 

God’s own Stan a-risin’ solemn o’er us, 

And—yonder's Cape St. Vincent and the Dead. 

There they lie, Bill, man and mate together, 

Dreamin’ out the dog-watch down Mow, 

Anchored in the Port of Pleasant Weather, 

Waiting for the Do’sun’s call to blow. 

Over them the tide goes lappin’, swayin', 

Under them’s the wide bay’s muddy bed, 

And it's pleasant dreams—to them—to bear us layin', 
Yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the Dead. 


Hear that P. and O. boat’s engines droninV 
Beating out of time and out of tune, ’ 
Ripjwg past with every plate a-groanin'. 
Spitting smoke and cinders at the moon ? 
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Ports a-lit like little stars a-settin’, 

See ’em glintio’ yaller, green, and red, 

Loggin’ twenty knots, Bill,—but forgettin’, 

Yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the Dead. 

They’re “ discharged ” now, Billy, “ left the service,” 
Rough an’ bitter was the watch they stood, 

Drake au' Blake, an’ Collingwood an’ Jervis, 

Nelson, Rodney, Hawke, an’ Howe an’ Hood. 
Thev’d a hard time, haulin’ an’ directiu’. 

There’s the flag they left us, Billy—tread 
Straight an’ keep it flyin’—^recollectin’, 

Yonder's Cape St. Vincent and the Dead. 


THE TARRY BUCCANEER 

I’u goin^ to be a pirate with a bright brass pivot-gun, 

And an island in the Spanish Main beyond the setting 
sun, 

And a silver flagon full of red wine to drink when work is 
done, 

Dike a Ane old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer* 

With a sandy crock to careen in, and a pig-tailed Spanish 
mate, 

And under my main-hatches a sparkling merry freight 

Of doubloons and double moidorcs and pieces of eight, 

Like a flne old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer, 

With a taste for Spanish wine-shops and for spending my 
doubloons. 

And a crew of swart mulattocs and black-eyed octoroons, 

And a thoughtful way with mutineers of making them 
maroons. 

Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer, 

Witl^ a sash of crimson velvet and a diamond-hilted 
sword. 

And a silverWhistle about my neck secured to a golden 
cord, 

And a habit of taking captives and walking them along 
a board, 

like a fine old salt-sea Bcavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 
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With • ipy^glass tucked beneath my arm and a cocked 
hat cocked askew. 

And a long low rakish cehooner a>euttiag of the waves 
in two, 

And a flag of skull and cross'bones the wickedest that 
ever flew, 

Like a floe old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 


A BALLAD OP JOHN SILVBR 

Wi were schaooer'iigged and rakish, with a long and 
lissome hull. 

And we flew the pretty colours of the cross-bones and the 
skull : 

We'd a big black JoUy Roger flapping grimly at the 
fore. 

And we sailed the Spanish Water in the happy days of 
yore. 

We'd a long brass gun amidships, like a well-conducted 
ship, 

W« bad each a brace of pistols and a cutlass at the hip; 

It’s a point which tells against us, and a fact to M 
deplored, 

But we chased the goodly merchant-men and laid tbeii 
ships aboard. 

Then the dead men fouled the scuppers and the wounded 
flUed the chains, 

And the paint-work all was spatter-dashed with other 
people’s brains. 

She was boarded, she ww looted, she was scuttled till 
she sank. 

And the pale lurvivois left ns by the medium of the 
plank. 

01 then it was (while standing by the taltraU on the 
poop! 

We could hear the drowning folk lamoit the fi hsfn t 
chicken-coop f 
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Then, having washed the blood away, we’d little else to 
do 

Than to dance a quiet hornpipe aa the old salts taught 
us to. 

O I the fiddle on the fo’eVIe, and the slapping naked 
soles, 

And the genial ” Down the middle, Jake, and curtsey 
when she rolls 1 ” 

With the silver seas around us and the pale moon over¬ 
head, 

And the look'OUt not a*tooking and his pipe^bowl glowing 
red. 

Ah t the pig-tailed, quidding pirates and the pretty 
pranks we played. 

All have since been put a rtop*to by the naughty Board 
of Trade i 

The schooners and the merry crews are laid away to 
test, 

A little south the sunset in the Islands of the Blest. 


LYRICS FROM THE BVCCAHEBR 

I 

Wr are far from sight of the harbour lights, 
Of the sea-ports whence we eame. 

But the old sea calls and the cold windibites, 
And our hearts are turned to Same. 

And merry and rich is the goodly gear 
We*U win upon the tossing sea, 

A silken gown for my dainty dear. 

And a gold doubloon for me. 

It’s the old old road sod the old old quest 
Of the cut-throat sons of Cain, 

South by west and a quarter west. 

And hey for the Spanish Main. 
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n 

There '■ s sea-way somewhere where all day long 
b the hushed susurrus of the sea, 

The mewing of the skuas, and the sailor's song, 

And the wind’s cry ealling me. 

There's a haven somewhere where the quiet of the bay 
Is troubled with the shifting tide, 

Where the gulls are flying, crying in the bright white 
spray, 

And the tan-sailed schooners ride. 


til 

The toppling rollers at the harbour mouth 
Are s^ttering the bows with foam, 

And the anchor^s catted,and she’s heading for the south 
With her topsails sheeted home. 

And a mertr measure is the dance she'U tread 

J To the clanking of the staysail’s banks) 
len the guns are growling and the blood runs red, 

And the prisoners are wdking of the j^anks. 


D'AVALOS’ PaAYER 

When the last sea is suled and the last shallow charted. 
When the last field is reaped and the last harvest 
stored, 

When the last fire is oat and the last guest departed. 
Grant the last praya that 1 shall pray, Be good to me, 
0 Lord I 

And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm and 
thunder, 

In the loud crying of the wind through sail and rope 
and spar; 
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Send me a ninth great peaceM wave to drown and roll 
me under 

To the cold tunoy-fishefl* home where the drowned 
galleons are. 

And in the dim green quiet place far out of sight and 
bearing. 

Grant I may bear at whiles the wash and thresh of the 
sea-foam 

About the Ane keen bows of the stately clippers steering 

Towards the lone northern star and the fair ports o1 
home. 


THE WEST WIND 

If ’fl a warm wind, the west wind, AiU of birds* cries ; 

I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the old brown bills, 
Aud April's in the west wind, and daffodils. 

It’s a fine land, the west land, for hearts as tired as mine, 
Apple orchards blossom there, and the air’s like wine. 
There is cool green grass there, where men may lie at rest, 
And the thrushes are in song there, fluting from the nest. 

“ Will ye not come home, brother ? ye have been long 
away. 

It’s April, and blossom time, and white is the may ; 
And bnght is the sun, brothCT, and warm is the rain,— 
Will ye not come home, brother, home to us again 7 

“ The young corn is green, brother, where the rabbits run. 
It’s blue sky, and white ^ouds, and wann rain and sun. 
It’s song to a man's soul, brother, fire to a man’s brun, 
To hear the wild bees and see the merry spring again, 

“ Larks are singing in the west, brother, above the green 
wheat, 

6o will ye not come home, brotb«, and res!- your tired 
feet 7 

I’ve a balm for bruised hearts, brother, sleep for aching 
eyes,” 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full of birds' cne*. 
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THE WEST WIND 


It’s the white road westwards is the road 1 must tread 
To the gKtn gnus, the cool grass, and rest for heart and 
head, 

^ the Tioletc and the warm hearts and the tfanishes' 
song, 

In the £e land, the west land, the land where I belong. 


THE GALLEY-ROWERS 


STAoauiNO over the mnoing combem 
The long-ship heaves her dripping Hanks, 
Singing together, the sea-roamers 
Drive the oars grunting in the banks. 

A long pull. 

And a long long pull to Mydath. 


** Where are ye bound, ye swart sea-farera, 
Vexing the grey wind-angered brine, 

Bearera of bome-spuo cloth, and bearers 
Of goat-skios filled with country wine I " 

** We are bound sunset-wards, not knowing, 
Over the whale's way miles and miles, 
Going to Vine-Land, haply going 
To the Bright Beach of the Bleased Isles. 

** In the wind's teeth and the spray's stinging 
Wr«tward and outward forth we go. 
Knowing not whither nor why, but singing 
4 d old old oar-song as we row. 

^ long pull. 

And a long long puD to Mydath.” 


SORROW OF MYDATH 

Weaxt the cry of the wind is, weary the sea. 

Weary the heart and the mind and the b^v of me. 
Would I were out of it, done with it, would I could ba 
A white gull crying ^«ig the desolate sands I 
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Onteast, derelict soul in a body accurst, 

Standing drenched with the spindrift, standing athirst. 
For the cool neen waves of death to arise and burst 
In a tide of quiet for me on the desolate sands. 

Would that the waves and the long white hair of the spray 
Would gather in splendid terror and blot me away 
To the sunless place of the wreclu where the waters sway 
Gently, dreamily, quietly over desolate sands 1 


VAGABOND 

DuKNO a heap about the what an’ why. 

Can’t say's 1 ever knowed. 

Heaven to me’s a fair blue stretch of sky, 
Earth’s jest a dusty road. 

Dunno the names o' things, nor what they are, 
Can’t say’s I ever wilL 

Dunno about God—He'*s jest the noddin’ star 
Atop the windy hill. 

Dunno about Life—it’s jest a tramp alone 
From wakin’-time to doss. 

Dunno about Death—it’s jest a quiet stone 
All over-grey wi' moss. 

An’ why 1 live, an’ why the old world spinsk 
Are things I never knowed; 

Uy mark's the gypsy fires, the lonely inns, 
An’ jest the dusty road. 


VISION 

I HAVB drunken the red wine and Sung the dice; 

Yet once in the noisy ale-house I have seen and heard 
The dear p^ lady with the mouroftil eyes. 

And a voice like that of a pure grey cooing bird. 
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VISION 


With delicate white hands—white hands that I have kist 
(Oh frail white hands 1)—^ soothed my aching eyes; 
And her hair fell about her in a dim clinging mist. 

Like smoke from a golden incense burned in Paradise. 

With gentle loving words, like shredded balm and mynh, 
She healed with sweet for^veness my black bitter sini, 
Then passed into the night, and I go seeking her 
Down the dark, Btient streets, past the warns, lighted 
inns. 


SrUNVARN 

bPUKTAaK, spunyam, with one to turn the crank. 

And one to slather tbe spunyam. and one to knot the 
hank; 

It's an easy job for a summer watch, and a pleasant 
job enough. 

To twist the tarry lengths of yam to shapely sailor stuff, 

Life is nothing but spunyam on a winch in need of oil, 

Little enough is twined and spun but feveffret sod moll. 

I have travelled on land and sea. and all that I have 
found 

Ate these poor songs to brace the arms tliat help the 
winches round. 


THE DEAD KNIGHT 

The cleanly rush of the mountain air, 

And the mumbling, grumbling humble-bees, 
Arc the only things that wander there, 

The pitiful bones arc laid at esse, 

TIic grass has grown in his tangled hair, 
Aik! a rambling bramble binds his knees, 

To shrieve his soul from tbe pangs of bell, 
The only requiem-bells that rang 
Were the harc-bcll and the heather-bell. 
Hushed he is with tbe bol^ spell 
In the gmUc bynm tbe wuid sang, 

And he lies quiet, and sleeps well. 
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He is bleached and blanched with the summer sun ; 

The misty rain and cold dew 

Have altered him from the kingly one 

(That his lady loved, and his men knew) 

And dwindled him to a skeleton. 

The vetches have twined about his bones. 

The straggling ivy twists and creeps 
In bis eye-sockets ; the nettle keeps 
Vigil about him while he sleeps. 

Over his body the wind moans 
With a dreary tune throughout the day, 

In a chorus wistful, eerie, thin 

As the gull’s cry—as the cry in the bay, 

The mournful word the seas say 
When tides are wandering out or in. 


PEllSONAL 

TaavpiKO at night in the cold and wet, I passed the 
lighted ian, 

And an old tune, a sweet tune, was being played within. 

It was full of the laugh of the leaves and the song the 
wind sings; 

It brought the tears and the choked throat, and a catch 
to the heart-strings. 

And it brought a bitter thought of the days that now 
were dead to me. 

The merry days in the old home before I went to sea— 

Days that were dead to me indeed. 1 bowed my head 
to the rain, 

And 1 passed by the lighted inn to the lonely roads again. 


ON MALVERN HILL 

A wixD is brushing down the clover, 

It sweeps the tossing branches bare, 
Blowing the poising kestrel over 
The crumbling ramparts of the Caci . 
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ON UAtVElLN HILL 


It wUris the scattered leaves before us 
Along the dusty road to home, 

Once it awakened into chorus 
The heart-strings in the ranks of Rome, 

lliere bv the gusty coppice border 
The snrilling trump^ broke the halt, 
The Roman line, the Roman order, 
Swayed forwards to the blind assault. 

Spearman and charioteer and bowman 
Charged and were scattered into spray, 
Savage and tadtum the Roman 
Hewed upwards in the Roman way. 

There—in the twilight—where the eattle 
Are lowing home across the fields, 

The beaten warriors left the battle 
Dead on the clansmen's wicker shields. 

The leaves whirl in the wind's riot 
Beneath the Deacon’s jutting spur, 
Quiet are clan and chief, and quiet 
Centurion and stgnifer. 


TEWKESBORY ROAD 

It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows 
not where, 

Going through meadow and village, one knows not 
whither nor why; 

Through the srey light drift of the dust, in the keen cool 
rush of the air. 

Under the flying white clouds, and the broad blue lift 
of the sky; 

And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall green 
fern at the brink 

Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and the 
fox-gloves purple and white: 
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Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down to the 
pools to dnnk. 

When the stars arc mellow and large at the coming 
on of the night. 

O 1 to feel the warmth of the rain, and the homely smell 
of the earth, 

Is a tunc for tlie blood to jig to, a joy past power of 
words ; 

And the blessed green comely mcadom seem all a-tipple 
with mirth 

At the lilt of the shifting feet, and the dear wild cry 
of the birds. 


ON EASTNOR KNOLL 

SnxNT are the woods, and the dim mcen boughs ore 
Hushed in the twilight: yonder, in the path through 
The apple orchard, is a tiM plough-boy 
Calling the cows home. 

A bright white star blinks, the pale moon rounds, but 
StUl the red, lurid wreckage of the sunset 
Smoulders in smoky fire, and burns on 
The misty hill-tops. 

Ghostly it grows, and darker, the burning 
Fades into smoke, and now the gusty oaks are 
A silent army of phantoos thronging 
A land of shadows. 


"REST HER SOUL.SHE’S DEAD!” 

She has done with the sea’s sorrow and the world’s way 
And the wind’s grief; 

Strew her with laurel, cover her with bay 
And ivy-leaf. 

Let the slow mournful music sound before her, 

Strew the white flowers about the bier, and o’er her 
The sleepy poppies red beyond belief. 
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“ REST HER SOUL, SHE'S DEAD I ” 


Ou the black velvet covering her eyes 
Lrt the dull earth be thrmn; 

Hen is the mightier silcuce of the skies. 

And long, quiet rest alone. 

Over the pure, dark, wistful eyes of her, 

O’er all the human, all that dies of her, 

Gently let flowers be stiowo. 

Lay her away in quiet old peaceful earth 
(This blossom of ours), 

She has done with the world’s anger and the world’s mirth 
Sunshine and rain-siiowers; 

And over the poor, sad, tired face of her, 

In the long grass above the place of her 
(The grass which hides the glory and the grace of her), 
Hay the Spring bring the flowers. 


•• ALL YB THAT PASS BY ” 

On the long dusty ribbon of the long diy street, 

The pageant of li?e is passing me on multitudinous feet, 
With a word here of the hills, and a song there of the sea, 
And—the great movement cbuuges—the pageant passes 
me. 


Faces—passionate faces—of men 1 may not know, 

They haunt me, bum me to the heart, as I turn aside 
to go: 

The hing’s face and the cur’s face, and the face of the 
stuued swine. 

They are passing, they are passing, their eyes look into 
mine, 

I never can tire of the music of the noise of many feet, 

The thrill of the blood pulsing, the tick of the heart’s beat, 

Of the men many as sands, of the squadrons ranked and 
massed 

Who are passing, changing always, and never have 
ehangM or passed. 
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IN MEMORY OP A- P. B. 

Once in the windy wintry weather, 

The road dust blowing in our eyes, 

We starved or tramped or dept togrther 
Beneath the haystacks and the Sties ; 

Until the tiring tramp was over. 

And then the call tat him was blown, 

He left his friend—his fellow-rover— 

To tramp the dusty roads alone. 

The winds wail and the woods are yellow. 

The hills are blotted in the rain, 

“ And would he were with me,” sighs his fellow, 
” With me upon the roads again 1 ” 


TO-MORROW 

Oh yesterday the cutting edge drank thirstily and deep. 
The upland outlaws ringed us in and herded us as sheep. 
They drove us from the stricken field and bayed us into 
keep; 

But to-morrow. 

By the living God, we'll try the game again I 

Oh yesterday our little troop was ridden through and 
through. 

Our swaying, tattered pennons fied, a broken, beaten few 
And all a summer afternoon they bunted us and slew ; 
But to-morrow, 

By the living God, we’ll try the game again I 

And here upon the turret-top the bale-fire glowers red. 
The w^e-lights bum and wp about our backed, dis¬ 
figured dead, 

And many a broken heart is here and many a broken 
head; 

But to-morrow, 

By the living God, we'll try the game again I 
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CAVALESB 


CATALlSTt 

All tbe mer^ kettledrum! are thuddi^ into rhyme, 
Dust is svimming dizzily dovD the Tillage stmt. 

The scabbards are clattering, the feathers oodding time, 
To a clink of many hones' shoes, a tramp of many 
feet. 


SeTen score of Cavalien flghtinff for the King, 

Trolling lusty stirrup-songs, mmouring for wine. 
Riding mth a loose rein, marking with a swin^ 

Beneath the blue bannerol of Rupert of the Rhine. 

the merry commny;—the loud fifes playmg— 

Blue scarves and bright steel and mossom of the 
may, 

Roses in the feathered bats, tbe long plumes swaying, 

A king's son ahead of tb^ showing them tbe way. 


A SONG AT PARTING 

Tbi tick of tbe blood is settling slow, tnv heart will soon 
be still. 

And and ready am I for rest in the grave atop the 

So gather me up and lay me down, for ready and ripe 
am I, 

For the weary vigil with sgbtless eyes that may not see 
the sky. 


I have lived my life: I have epilt tbe wine that God the 
Maker gave. 

So cany me up the lonely bill and lay me in the grave. 
And cover me u with cleanly mould and old and liehomd 
stones. 

In a place where ever tbe cry of tbe wind ahall thrill my 
deepy bones. 



A SONG AT PARTING «B 

Gather me up and lay me down with an old song and a 
prayer. 

Cover me in with wholesome earth, and weep and leave 
me there: 

And get you mne with a kindly thought and an old tune 
and a si^, 

And leave me alone, asleep, at rest, for ready and ripe 
am 1. 




GLOSSABY 


Abajt ths Bkah.—T hat half of a ihip invaded b«t»een her amid* 
■hip RectioD aod the taffrail. (For ** tathail,*’ tn beSow.) 

Abkl Bbown.—Ad unquotable UBi-aong. 

AD7ANO-MOTB.—A note for one oionth’a wages iaaued to eallon 
on their signing a ship's articles. 

BiLAnNO*rtNS.—Ban of iron or bard wood to which running 
tigging may be secured or belayed. 

Bclaylng-plns, from tlieii haiKlioeas and peculiar club^hape, 
are aometicDes used as blodgeons. 

Bloodt.—Ad intensive derived from the fubstantive ** blood." 
a Dane applied to the Bucks, Scowreta, and Mohocks of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth ecftUitiea. 

Blok PKfuu—A blue and white dag hoMad at the fbicbruMu of 
ships about to sail. 

BoLLoBO.—From M or bole, the round traok of a tna. A phallie 
or *' sparklet "Hbaped oraatnent of the dockaide, of awirtaiioe 
to marioets In sraiplng into or oot of dock. 

Bonukd JACKV.~-'NegTO-bea<l tobacco or sweet cake. 

BtTU ov Bamnkv.—A beast mentiooed is an unquotable sea- 
proverb. 

BoKrnti.—A d itou bar (projecting owt-board from the ebtp’s side) 
to which the lower and topsail brace blooka are sometioics 
hooked. 

Caps Hobm Fbvkb.—T he illncm proper to mslingerers. 

Catikd.—S aid of an anchor when w^bed and secured to the 
‘‘ cat-bead.” 

Chamty.—A song sung to lighten labour at the capstan, sbeeta, and 
halliards. The soloist Is known as the chBotyman, and is 
usually a person of some authority Id the Ib'cVla. Many 
chanties are of great beauty and extoetne aatiqui^. 

CuppXB-BOW.—A bow of delicate curves and lines. 

Clovt.—A rag or cloth. Abo a blow: ** 1 fetched bin a clout 1’ 
the lug." 

Cam.—>A sort of soouiidreUy Und'ahark preying upon iMIoia, 
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GLOSS ARV 


D.B.S.—Distrea«d British Sailor. A term applied to thoie who ate 
invalided home from foreign ports. 

Dunoabee,— A cheap, rou^ thin <*>th (generaUy blue or brown), 
woven. 1 am told, of coeo-nut Ubee. 


FoBWAiu) or KoERAhu.—Towurds the bows. 

Fo’c’s’le (Fobecastle).—Hw deck-bouse or living-room of the 
crew. The word is often used to indicate the crew, or those 
memben orit(}esGribcdh]rpasi.cBgcrsssthe “ common sailon.” 

Fobe-btay.—A powerful wire tope supporting the fonmost forward. 

Gabketb.—H opes or plnited lines used to secure the sails in furling. 

GohEYB,—Albatrosses. 

Guvry.—A marine or Jidly 

Gullieb.—S cB-guUs, Ca|<e Uom pigeons, ete. 

Heave Aim Pawi.—A cry of meoungement ot the capstan. 

Hooun.—A periplirasis for ship, I sv|^sc foom a ship's carrying 
hookt at anebon, 

Jacb or Jackbi'ay.—A slender ir«) rail running nioog the upper 
portions o( the yards in some ships. 

LcEWAno.—I'tonoUDoed “foontd." l^t qnnrter to which the 
wind blows. 

Majnuil Haui.—A n order in taoUng ehip bidding “swing the 
malnyardi.” To toot, steal, or “ aeqaire.” 

MAin-eBBouoi.—Ropes, usually wire, supporting lateral straiw 
upon the mainmast. 

Hollies.—M olly-hawks, or Fuboar petrels. Wide-winged dusky 
•ea-fowls, common in high latitudes, oily to taste, gluttonous. 
Great flshen and garbage^leia. 

Pom Haiioh Baboon, ob PObt MaaoN Sooea_I have been « m » Mf 

to discover either the origin of tbese insulting epitbeU or the 
leasons for the peculiar tnUeniess with which they sting the 
marine recipient. TbeyaieoUertlMnDanBfefrealSW). 

An old merchant sailor, now dead, once told me that Port 
Mahon was that godless city from which the Ark set sail, In 
which case the name may have some tnKUtiooal aftnn.cMon 
with that evU “Mahoun'’ or “Mahu,” prince of daikneai. 
nHBttosKd by Shakespeare and some of our older poets. 
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The K*I Fort Mahon, a fine harbour in Minorca, was taken 
by the French, fiom Admiral ^ng. In the year 1T56. 

I think that tlie phrases originated at the time of Byog'i 
consequent trial and execution, 

PuBCUASE .—See “ Tackle." 

QuiDDiNO.—Tobacco-chewing. 

Sails. —The sail-maker. 

Sani'a Cruz. —A brand of rum. 

SCAMUNO.—I’lllllks. 

Sober. —A laggard, malingerer, or hong-bock. To loaf or skulk 
or work Tom Cox's Traverac. 

Spunyark.— -A tbrcc-straad line spun out of old tope-yarns knotted 
together. Most sailing-ships carry a spunyora winch, and the 
spinning of such yarn is a favourite occupation in fine weather. 

Sttrsvp. —A short rope supporting the foot-rope on which the 
sailors stand when aloft on the yards. 

Tacs.—T o stay or’bout ship. A reach to windward. The weather 
lower corner of a course. 

Tacku.—P ronounced ** taykle.” A combination of pulleys for 
obtaining of artificial power. 

TorritAii,.—The roll or bulwark round the sternmost end of a 
•Up's poop or ofUr-deck. 

Trick.—T be ordinary Iwo-houtepell at the wheel or on the look-out. 

Windward or WKATucB.-~Tbat quarter from which the wind 
blows. 
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BALLADS AND POEMS 




THE BALLAD OF SIR BOKB 


W OULD I could via some quiet and mt, and a 
little ease, 

Id the cool grey hush of the dusk, ID the dim gre e n place 
of the trees, 

Where the birds are singing, nnging, nnging, crying 
aloud 

The song of the red, red rose that biossoms beyond the 
seas. 


Would I could see it, the rose, when the light begins to 
fail, 

And a lone white star in the West is glimmering on the 
mail; 

The red, red passionate rose of tbe sacred blood of the 
Christ, 

In the shining chalice of God, the cup of the Holy Grail, 


The dusk comes gathering grey, and tbe darkness dims 
the West, 

The oxen low to the byre, and all bells ring to rest; 

But I ride OTer the moors, for the dusk still bides aod 
waits, 

That brims my soul with the glow of tbe rose tbat ends 
the Quest. 


My horse is spavined and ribbed, and his bones come 
through ms hide, 

My sword is rotten with rust, but I shake tbe reins and 
ride. 

For the bright white birds of God that nest in the rose 
have c^ed. 

And never a township now is a town where I can bide. 
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THE RAM.An OF SIR BOR5 


It will happen at last, at dusk, as my horse limps down 
the fell, 

A star will ^ow like a note God strikes on a rilver bell, 
And the br^ht white birds of Cod will carry my soul to 
Christ, 

And the sight of the Rose, tbe Rose, will pay for the 
years of helL 

The York Eepreee. 


SPANISH WATERS 

Spaxish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing >» my 
ears, 

Like a slow sweet piece of muric from the grey forgotten 
years: 

Telling tales, and beating tunes, and bringing weary 
thoughts to me 

Of the sandy beach at Huertos, where 1 would that I 
could be. 

There's a surf breaks on Los Muertos, and it never stops 
to roar. 

And it’s there we came to anchor, and it’s there we 
went ashore, 

Where tiie blue lagoon is sUent amid snags of rotting 
trees, 

Dropping like the clothes corpses cast up by tbe seas. 

We anchored at Los Uuertbs when the dipping sun was 
red. 

We left her half'a*mile to sea, to west of Nigger Head ; 

And before the mist was on tbe Cay, before the day was 
done, 

We were all ashore on Huertos with the gold that we 
had won. 

We bore it through the marshes in a half-score battered 
chests, 

Sinking, in the sucldog qua^ires to tbe suoburD on our 
breaeta. 
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Heaviiiff ovn tree-trunks, gasping, damning at the flies 
and heat, 

Loneng for a long drink, out of ulrer, in the ship’s cool 
lazareet. 

The moon came ^hite and ghostly as sre laid the treasure 
down, 

There was gear there'd make a beggarman as rich as 
Lima Town, 

Copper charms and sUver trinkets from the chests of 
Spanish crews. 

Gold doubloons and double moidor^ louis d'ors and 
portagues. 

Clumsy yellow-metal earrings from the Indians of Brazil, 

Uncut emeralds out of Rio, bezoar stones from Guayaquil; 

Silver, in the crude and fashioned, pots of olo Arica 
bronze. 

Jewels from the bones of Incas desecrated by the Dons, 

We smoothed the place with mattocks, and we took and 
blazed the tree. 

Which marks yon where the gear is hid that none will 
ever see. 

And we laid aboard the ship a^in, and south away we 
steers, 

Through the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating 
in my ears. 

I’m the last alive that knows it. All the rest have gone 
their ways 

Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Hulatas 
Cays, 

And I ^ singing, Addling, old and starved and in despair, 

And I know where all that gold is hid, if I were only 
there. 

It’s not the way to end it all. I’m old, and nearfy 
blind. 

And an dd man’s past's a strange thing, for it never 
leaves his mind. 
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And I see in dreams, awhiles, the beach, the sun’s disc 
dipping n’ll, 

And the tali ship, under topsails, swaying in past Nigger 
Head. 

I'd be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and 
go 

To the lone blazed coco-palm tree in Hie place no other* 
know, 

And lift the gold and ^Iver that has mouldered there 
for years 

By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating in my 
ears. 

Tcttcuhall. 


CARGOES 

QciNQutar.WE of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny I’ulestinc, 

With a cargo of ivory', 

And apes and peacuck.s. 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet wliitc wine. 

Stately Sputdsii galleon eoming from the Istlimus, 
Dipping througlr the Tropics by tlie palm-grccu shores, 
With a cargo of dinraonds. 

Emeralds, amethysts. 

Topazes, and dnnamon. and gold moidorcs. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-cnkcd smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of T^e cord. 

Road-rail, pig-lead, . 

Firewood, iron-wm, and cheap tin trays. 

Tettenhali. 


CAPTAIN STR.ATTON’S FANCY 

Oh some arc fond of red wine, and some are fond of white 
And some are all for dancing by Uie pale moonlight: 
But rum alone’s the tipple, and the heart’s delict 
Of the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 
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Oh some ok fond of Spanish wine, and some are fond ot 
French, 

And some’U swallow tay and stuff fit only for a wench ; 
But I’m for right Jamaica till I roll beneath the bench, 
Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are for the lily, and some are for the rose, 

But I am for the sugar-cane that in Jamaica grows; 

For it’s that that makes the bonny drink to warm my 
copper nose, 

Says ue old Iwld mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of fiddles, and a song well sung, 

And some are all for music for to lilt upon the tongue ; 
But mouths were made for tankards, and for sucking at 
the bung, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of dancing, and some are fond ot dice, 
And some are all for red lips, and pretty lasses’ eyes ; 
But a right Jamaica puncheon is a finer prize 
To the old bold mate of Henry Morgan, 

Oh some that's good and godly ones they hold that it’s 

a sin 

To troll the jolly bowl around, and let the doUsrs spin ; 
But I’m for toleration and for drinking at an inn. 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Ob some are sad and wretched folk that go in silken suits, 
And there.’s a mort of widced rogues that live in good 
reputes; « 

So I’m for drinking honestly and d^ng in my boots. 
Like an old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Coram St, 

AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG 

I 8iw a ship availing, a-sailing, a-sailing, 

With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her bold ; 
And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 
iHping through a silver call that had • chain of gold; 
The summer wind was failing and the tall ship 
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AN OLD SONG BE-SUNG 


1 saw a ship a-steering, a^eering, a-iteeiiog, 

With loses in ted thr^d worked upon her suk; 

With lac^ of purple amethysts, the spoils of buccaneering, 
Sl^s of musky yeUow wine, and nucs in bales. 

Her merry men were cheering, hauling on the brails. 

I saw a ship S'Sinking, a-sinking, a-sinldng, 

With glittering sca-water splashing on her decks, 

With seamen in her spmt*room singing songs and drink* 
ing. 

Pulling claret bottles down, and knocking off the necks, 
The broken glass was chiukiDg as she sank among the 
wrecks. 

Uyde Park Mansiotu. 


ST. MART'S BELLS 

It's pleasant in Holy Mary 
By San Marie hmoon. 

The bells Uiey mme and jingle 
From dawn to afternoon. 

They rhyme and chime and mingle, 
They pulse and boom snd beat, 

And tne laugbiog bells are genUe 
And the mournful bells are sweet. 

Ob, who arc the men that ring them. 
The bells of San Marie, 

Oh, who but sonrie seamen 
Come in Ecom over sea. 

And merrily in the belfries 
They rock and sway and bale, 

And send the bdls a*jangle. 

And down the histy ale. 

It 'm pleasant in Holy Mary 
To hw the beaten bells 
Come booining into mniie, 

Whieh throfafl, and dangs, and sweUs, 
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From sunset till the day break. 
From dawn to afternoon, 

In port of Holy Mary 
On San Marie Lagoon. 


Coram St. 


LONDON TOWN 

Oh London Town’s a fine town, and London sights are 
rare, 

And London ale is right ale, and brisk's the London air. 

And busily goes the world there, but crafty grows the 
mind, 

And London Town of all towns I'm glad to leave behind. 

Then hey for croft and hop-yard, and hill, and field, and 
pond, 

With Bredon Hill before me and Malvern Hill beyond, 

Tlia hawthorn white i' the hedgerow, and all the spring's 
attire 

In the comely land of Teme and Lugg, and Clent, and 
dee, and Wyte. 

Ob London girls are brave girb, in silk and doth o’TOld, 

And London shops are rare shops, where gallant tungs 
are sold, 

And bonnily clinks the gold there, but drowsily Minks 
the qre. 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to burry by. 

nien, hey for covert and woodland, and ash and elm and 
oak, 

Tewkesbury inns, and Malvern roob, and Worcester 
ohimn^ smoke, 

The apple trees in the orchard, the cattle in the byre, 

And ia the land from Ludlow town to Bredon chureh'i 
qiire. 

Oh London tnnee are new tuaee, and London books ace 
wise. 

And Londcrn plays are rare plays, and fine to oonntry 
«y«i. 



M LONDON TOWN 

Wretchedly fsre the mo«t there, end heppily tut the 
few, 

And London Town of nil towni I'm glad to huiiy 
through. 


So bey for the road, the west road, by mill and forge and 
fold, 

Scent of the fern and song of the lark by brook, and 
Add, and wold, 

To the comely folk at the hearth*stone and the talk 
beside the Are, 

In the hearty land, where I was bred, my land of heart’s 
desire. 

Coram St. 


TMB EMIGRANT 

Goiko by Daly’s shanty 1 heard the bovs within 
Dancing the Spanish hornpipe to Driscoll’s violin, 

I heard the sea-boots sbalung the rough planks of the 
door. 

But I was going westward, 1 hadn’t heart for more. 


All down the windy village the noise rang in my ears, 
Old sea-boots stamping, sbulBing, it brought the bitter 
tears. 

The old tune piped and quavered, the lilts came clear 
and strong. 

But I was going westward, I couldn’t join the song. 


There were the grey stone houses, the night wind blowing 
keen, 

The bill-sides pale with moonlight, the young com spring¬ 
ing greeo. 

The heoiitu nooks b't and kindly, with dear friends good 
to see. 

But I was going westward, and the ship waited me. 

Coram St. 
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PORT OP HOLY PETER 

The blue laguna rocka and quiven, 

Dull gurgling eddiea twist and spin, 

The climate does for people’s livers. 

It ‘a a nasty place to an^or in 
Is Spanish port. 

Fever port. 

Port or Holy Peter. 

The town begins on the sea-beaches, 

And the town 'a mad with the stinging flies, 
The drinking water's mostly leeches. 

It *s a for remove from Paradise 
Is Spanish port. 

Fever port. 

Port or Holy Peter 


There’s sand-bagging and throat-slitting, 
And quiet graves in the sea slime, 
Stabbing, of course, and rum-hitting, 
Dirt, and drink, and stink, and cnme, 
In Spanish port. 

Fever port. 

Port or Holy Peter. 


All the day the wind’s blowing 

From the sick swamp below the bills, 
All the night the plague’s growing. 

And the dawn brings the fever chills^ 
In Spanish port. 

Fever port, 

Port or Holy Peter. 

fou get a thirst there ’# no slaking. 

You get the chills and fever-shakes. 
Tongue veilow and head aching, 

And then the sleep that never wakes. 
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And til the year the heat’t baking, 
The sea and the earth quakes. 
In Spanish port. 

Fever port. 

Port of Holy Peter, 


TetlmhaU. 


BEAUTY 

I HITS seen davn and sune^ on moors and windy bills 

Coming in solemn beau^ like slow old tunes of Spain : 

I have seen the lady April bringing the daffodils. 

Bringing the springing grass and the toft warm April rain, 

I have heard the song of the blossoms and the old ohant 
of the sea. 

And seen strange lands horn under the arched white 
sails of ships i 

But the loveliest things of beauty God ever bat showed 
to roe, 

Ate her voice, and her hair, and eyes, and the dear red 
curve of bet lips. 

Cornm St, 


THE SEBKEBS 

PliBNDS and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blessed 
abode. 

But the hope of the Gty of God at the other end of the 
road. 


Not for us are cooten^ aod quiet, and peaoe of mind, 
For we go seeking a cify that we shall never find. 

There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we_ 

Who search for a hidden that we shall never see. 

Only the road aod the dawn, the sun, the wind, and the 
rain, 

And the watch fire under star*, and sleep, and the road 
■Cain, 



THE SEEKERS 48 

We Mek the City of God, aad the haunt where beauty 
dwells, 

Aod we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial bells. 

Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 

But the dmoTOus town where mourners are going about 
the street. 

We travel the dusty road till the light of the day is dim. 

And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 

We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and 
by. 

Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 

Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blest 
abode, 

But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the 
road. 

TMienhall. 


DAWN 

Tbe dawn comes cold: the haystack smokes, 
The green twi^ crackle in tbe fire, 

The dew is dripping from tbe oaks, 
sleepy men bear milking-yokes 
Slowly towards the cattle-oyre. 

Down in tbe town a dock strikes six. 

The grey east heaven bums and glows. 

The dew shines on the thatch of ricks, 

A ^w old crone cornea gathering sticks. 

The red cock in the oz-yard crows. 

Beyond the stack where we have Iain 
The road runs twisted like a snake 
(The white road to tbe land of Spain), 

Ihe road that we must foot again, 

Though the feet halt and tbe heart ache. 

Coram ifL 
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LAUGH AND BE MERRT 


LAUGH AMD BE MERRY 

Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world with a 
■onff, 

Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong. 

Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a 
span. 

Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant 
of man. 

Laugh and be merry: remember, in olden time, 

God made Heaven and Earth for joy He took in a rhyme, 

Made them, and dllcd them full with the strong red wine 
of His mirth, 

The splendid joy of the stars : the joy of the earth. 

So we must iaugh and drink from the deep blue cup of 
the sW 

Join the jubilant song of the CTcat stars sweeping by, 

Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the wine 
outpoured 

In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of the Lord. 

Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 

Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful ion, 

Glad tiir the dai.cing stops, and the lilt of the music ends. 

Laugh till the game is played; and be you merry, my 
friends. 

The Edinburgh Bvpreii, 


JUNE TWILIGHT 

Tnn twilight comes; the sun 
Dips down and sets, 

The iwys have done 
Play at the nets. 

Id a warm rolden glow 
The woo£ are steeped. 
The shadows grow; 

Hie bat has cheeped. 
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Sweet smells the new-mown hay ; 

The mowers pass 
Home, each his way, 

Through the grass. 

The night-wind stirs the fcm, 

A night-jar sjnns ; 

The windows bum 
In the inns. 

Dusky it grows. ITie moon 1 
The dews descend. 

Lotc, can this beauty in our hearts 
end ? 

Henrietta St, 


nOADW.AYS 

Oke road leads to London. 

One road runs to Wales. 

My road leads me seawards 
'To the white dipping soils. 

One road leads to the river. 

As it goes singiiio slow; 

My roaa leads to shipping. 

Where the bronzed sailors go. 

Leads me, lures me. calls roe 
To salt green tossing sea ; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 

A wet road heaving, shining, 

And wild with scaguUs’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blovring 
The salt spray in my eyes. 

My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north ; 

Most roads lead men homewards. 
My road leads me forth. 
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BOADWATS 


To sdd more mild to the tally 
or grey mile* behind, 

In quest of that Mtc beauty 
God put me hem to find. 

re:.'en^aH. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 

Tbe perfect disc of the sacred moon 
Through itill blue heaven serenelv ivinis, 

And the lone bird** liquid music brims 
The peace of the night with a perfect tune. 

This is that holiest night of the vear 

When (the mower* say) mny oe heard and seen 
The ghoatly court of Uie Rnglish queen, 

Who rides to harry and hunt the deer. 

And the woodland creatures cower awake, 

A strange unrest is on harts and does, 

For the maiden Diao a>hunting goes, 

And the trembling deer are a*fo<rt in the brake. 

They start at a shaken leaf: the sound 
Of a dry twig snapped by a sq^uirrers foot 
Is a nameless dread : and to them the boot 
Of a mousing owl is the ciy of a bound. 


Oh soon the forest will ring with cries. 

The dim green coverts vnll flash : the grass 
Will glow as the ladiant huaters past 
After the qusny with burning eyes. 


The hurrying feet will range unstayed 
Of questing goddess aotf hunted fawn, 

Till the east it grey with the sacred dawn, 

And the red cock ws^eu the milking maid. 

Coram St, 
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THE HARPER’S SONG 

Tins sweetness trembling from the strings 
The music of my troublous lute 
Hath timed Ilerodias’ Daughter's foot; 
Setting a^ink her ankle-rings 
Whenas she danced to feasted kings. 

Where gemmed apparel burned and caught 
The sunset ’neaw the golden dome. 

To the dark beauties of old Rome 
My sorrowful lute hath haply brought 
Sad memories sweet with tender thought. 

When night had fallen and lights and lires 
Were darkened in the homes of men. 

Some sighing echo stirred :—and then 
The old cunning wakened from the wires 
The old sorrows and the old desirea. 

Dead Kings in long forgotten lands. 

And all dead beauteous women ; soma 
Whose pride imperial bath become 
Old armour rusting in the sands 
And ibaidi of iron in dusty hands. 

Have heard my I'^'s soft rise and fall 
Go trembling down the paren ways, 

'nil ever> heart was all ablsse— 

Hasty each foot—to obev the call 
To triumph or to funeral. 

Could I begin again the slow 

Sweet moumfm music filled with tears, 
Suielr the old, dead, dusty ears 
Would near; the old drowsy eyes would glow, 
Old memories come; old hopes and fears, 
And time restore the long ago. 


TeOtnhatt. 
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THE GENTLE LADY 


THE GENTLE LADY 

So beautiful, so dainty-sveet. 

So like a lyre’s delightful touch— 

A beauty perfect, ripe, complete 
That art’s own band could only smutch 
And nature’s seif not better much. 


So beautiful, bo purely wrought, 

Like a fair misssl penned witii hymns, 
So gentle, so suipassing thought— 

A t^auteous soul in lovely limbs, 

A lantern that an angel trims. 


So simpic'sweet, without a sin. 

Like gentle music gently timed, 

Like thyme>words coming aptly in, 

To round a moonM poem rhymed 
To tunes the laughing bells lta\ e chimed. 

Ceram St. 


TWILIGHT 

Twiuout it is, and the far woods are dim, and the rooks 
cry and call. 

Down in the valley the Imnpa, and the mist, and a star 
over all, 

There W the rick, where they thresh, is the drone at an 
end. 

Twilight it is, and I travd the road with my friend. 


1 think of the friends who are dead, who were dear long 
ago in the past, 

Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know that 
death cannot last; 

Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dust has defiled, 
Beautiful souls who were gentle when I was a child. 

Gt. Comberten, 
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INVOCATION 

O WAKDSBEB into many br^ng, 

O spark the emperor’s purf^e hides, 

You BOW the dusk with fie^ grains 
When the gold horseman rides. 

C beauty on the darkness huried, 

Be it through me jrou shame the world. 


POSTED AS MISSING 

Ohdeb all her topsails she trenrbled like a stag, 

The wind made a ripple in her bonny red flag; 

They cheered her from the shore and they cheered her 
from the pier, 

And under all her topsaila she trembled like a deer. 

So ehe passed awaying, where the green seas run, 

Her wind-steadied topsaila were stately in the sun ; 
There was glitter on the water from her red port light, 
So she passed awaying, till she was out of aignt. 

Long and long ago it was, a weary time it is, 

The ooocs of her aailor-mcn are coral plants by this ; 
Coral nlants, and shark-weed, and a mermaid’s comb, 
And if the flsbere net them tfaey oerer bring them home. 

It’s rough on sailors’ women. TKot have to mangle hard 
And stitch at dungarees till their finger-ends are scarred 
Thinking of the suilor-men who Mcg among the crowd, 
Hoisting of her topsails when she sailed so proud. 

GreenirieA. 


A CRBEX) 

I HELD that when a person dies 
His soul returns again to earth ; 
Arrayed in some new flesh-disguise 
Another mother gives him urth. 
With stu^ier limbs and brighter btaun 
The old soul takes the roads again. 
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Such WH mj' own belief and trast j 
This hand, thia hand that holds the pen, 
Tfi>« many a hundted times been dust 
And turned, aa dust, to dust amin; 

These eyes of mine have Minkea and shone 
In Then^ in Ttoy, in Babylon. 

All that I Rghtly think or do, 

Or make, or spoil, or bless, or blast, 

Is curse or blessing justly due 
For sloth or effort in the past. 

My Ufe 'a a statement of the sum 
or viee indulged, or overcome. 

I know that in my lives to be 
My sorry heart will acbe and burn, 

And worship, unavailingly, 

The woman whom 1 us^ to spurn, 

And shake to see another have 
The love I spumed, the love she gave. 

And I shall know, in angry words, 

In gibes, and mocks, and many a tear, 

A carrion flock of bomine*birds, 

The gibes and scorns I uttered here 
The brave word that I failed to speak 
Will bnnd me dastard on the cheek. 

And as 1 wander on the roads 
I shall be helped and healed and blessed | 
Dear words shall cheer and be as goads 
To urge to heights before ungucssed. 

Hy road shall be the road I m^e; 

AU that I gave shaU be repaid. 

So shall I flgbt, so shall 1 tread, 

In this long war beneath the stars { 

So shall a glory wreathe my head, 

So sh^ I faint and show the scars, 

Until this ease, this clogging mould, 

Be smithied ail to kingly g^d. 


Greenttieh, 
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WHEN BONY OBATIl 

When bony Death has chilled her gcntls blood, 

And dinuxied the la-ightness of hei wistful eyes, 

And changed her glorious beanty into mud 
By bis old skill in hateful wizardries; 

When an old lichened marble strives to tell 
How sweet a grace, how red a lip was hers; 

When rheumy greybeards say, “ I icnew her well,” 
Showing the grave to curious worshippers; 

When aU the roses that she sowed in me 
Have dripped their crimson petals and decayed, 

Leaving no ^eenery on any tree 
That her dear hands in my heart's garden laid, 

Then grant, old Time, to my green mouldering skull, 
These songs may keep her memory beautiful. 

Coram 8t, 


HER HEART 

Hbb heart is always doing lovely things, 

Filling my wint^ mind with simple flowers, 
Playing sweet tunes on my untunM strings, 
Delighting ail my undeught^ hours. 

She plays me like a lute, what tune she will, 

No string in me but trembles at her touch, 
Shakes into sacred muaic, or ia still. 

Tumbles or stops, or swells, her skill is such. 

And in the dusty tavern of my soul 

Where filthy lusts drink witches’ brew for wine, 

Her gentle naod still keeps me flrom the bowl, 

Stul keeps me man, saves me from being swine. 

All grace in me. all sweetness in my verse, 
la ben, is my dear girl's, and only bers. 

Ceram St. 
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BEING HER FRIEND 

OciNS her friend, I da not cue, not I, 

How F^ds or Rten mny wrong me, beat me down 
Her word’s sufficient star to travel by, 

I count her quiet praise sufficient crown. 

Being her friend, 1 do'not covet gold, 

Save for a royal mfl to give her pl^siire; 

To sit with her, and have her hand to hold, 

Is wealth, I think, surpassing minted treasure. 

Being her friend, I only covet art, 

A white pure Same to search me as I trace 
In crooked letters from a throbbing heart. 

The hymn to beauty written on her face. 

CoramSt. 


FRAGMENTS 

TnoY Town is covered up with weeds, 

The rabbits and the pismires brood 

On broken gold, and shards, and beads 
Where Priam’s andent palace stood. 

The floors of many a gallant house 
Arc matted with the roots of grass; 

The glow'worm and the nimble mouse 
Among her ruins flit and pass. 

And there, in orts of blackened bone, 

The widowed TVojan beauties lie, 

And Simois babbles over stone 
And waps and gurgles to the sky. 

Once there were merry days in Troy, 

Her chimney smol^ with cooldng meals. 

The passing chariots did annoy 
The siuming housewives at tbdr wheels. 
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And manjr b lovely Troj&n maid 
Set Trojan lads to lovely things; 

The game of life was nobly played, 

They played the game Queens and Kings. 

So that, when Troy had greatly passed 
In one red roaring fiery c<aI, 

The courts the Greens ovenutst 
Became a city in the soul. 

In some green island of the sea. 

Where now the shadowy coral grows 

In pride and pomp and empery 
The courts of old Atlantis rose. 

In many a glittering house of glass 
The Atianteans wandered there ; 

The paleness of their faces was 
Like ivory, so pale they were. 

And hushed they were, no n^e of words 
In those bright cities ever rang; 

Only their thoughts, like golden oirds, 

About their chambers thrilled and sang. 

Th^ knew all wisdom, for they knew 
The souls of those E^^^Uan Kings 

Who learned, in ancient Babilu, 

The beauty of immortal tbii^. 

Thev knew all beauty—when they thought 
Tne air chimed like a stricken lyre. 

The elemental birds were wrought; 

The golden birds became a nr«. 

And straight to busy camps and marts 
The singing fiames were swiftly gone; 

The trembling leaves of human hearts 
Hid boughs for them to pneb upon. 
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FRAGMENTS 

Aod men in desert plseei, men 
Abendoned, broktt, sit^ with fears, 
Rose lingins, swung ^eir swords agen, 
And laughed and died among the spenra. 

The green and greedy seas have drowned 
That city’s glitterntg walls and towen, 
Her sunken minarets are crowned 
With red and russet water-fiowers. 


In towers and rooms and golden eouita 
The shadowy coral hfts her sprays; 
The scrawl hath gorged her broken orts, 
'hie shark doth haunt btf hidden ways. 


But, at the falling of the tide, 

The floldeo birds stiD sing and gleam. 
The Atlanteans have not diM, 

Immortal things ttQI give us dream. 


The dream that fim man’s heart to make, 

To build, to do, to sing or say 
A beauty Death can never take, 

An A^m from the erumUed clay. 

Greeimkh, 


BORN FOR NOUGHT ELSE 

Bokf for nought else, for notbing but for this, 

To watch the soft blood throbbing in her throat. 
To think how comely sweet her body is, 

And learn the pom of her face by rote. 

Bom for nought else but to attempt a rhyme 
That shall describe W womanhood ar^ht. 

And make her holv to ti» end of Time, 

And be my soul's acquittal in God's sight. 
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Bora for nought else but to expressly mark 
The music of her dear delicious ways; 

Born but to perish meanly in die dark, 

Yet born to be the man to sing her praise. 

Born for nowht else : tboe is a spirit tells 
My lot’s a lung’s, being bora for nothing else. 

Coram Sf. 


THE DEATH ROOMS 

AT soul has many an old decayiitg room 
Hung with the ragged arras of rac pact. 

Where startled faces dicker in the gloom, 

And horrid whispers set the che» aghast. 

Those dropping rooms are haunted by a death, 

A Bometung like a worm gnawing a brain, 

That bids me need what bitter leeaon saith. 

The blind wind beating cm the window-pane. 

None dwells in those old rooms : none ever can— 

1 pass them through at night with hidden bead t 
Lock’d rotting rooms her eyes must never sesn. 
Floors that her blessed feet must never tread. 

Haunted old rooms : rooms she must never know. 
Where death-ticks knock and mouldering panels glow 

Coram 8L 


ICNORANCB 

SiHCB I have learned Love’s shining alphabet, 

And spelled in ink what’s writ in me in flame, 
And borne her sacred image richly set 
Here in my heart to keep me quit of shame ; 

Since I have learned how wise and pasring wise 
Is the dear friend whose beauty I extol. 

And know how sweet a soul looks through the eyes. 
That are so pure a window to her soul; 



ro IGNORANCE 

Since I have learned how rare a woman showi 
Aa much in all she does aa in her looks, 

And seen the beauty ot her shame the rose. 

And dim the beauty writ about in books; 

All I have learned, and can learn, shows me thii^— 
How scant, how slight, my knowledge of her is. 

Coram St. 


THE WATCH IN THE WOOD 

Week Death has laid ha in his quietude, 

And dimmed the glow of her benignant star, 

Her tired limbs ah^I rest within a wood. 

In a green glade where oaks and beeches ate, 

Where the shy fawns, the pretty fawns, the deer, 

With mild Srown 4^es shall view her spirit’s husk, 

The sleeping woman of her will apiMar, 

The maiden Dian shining through the dusk. 

And, when the stars are white as twilight fails. 

And the green leaves arc hu^cd, and the w inds swoon, 
The calm pure thrilling throats of nightingales 
Shall hymn her sleeping beauty to the moon. 

All the woods hushed—save for a dripping rose. 

All the woods dim—save where a glow-worm glows. 

Brimming the quiet woods with holiness, 

The lone brown birds will hymn her till the dawn, 

The delicate, shy, dappled deer will press 
Soft pitying muzzles on her swathed lawn, 

The little pretty rabbits running by, 

Will pause among the dewy grass to peep, 

Their thudding hearts affrighted to espy 
The maiden Dian lying uere asleep. 


THE WATCH IN THE WOOD TT 

Brown, lustrous, placid e^es ol sylvan things 
Will wonder at the quiet in her face, 

While from the thorny branch the sin^r brings 
Beauty and peace to that immortal place. 

Until the grey dawn seta the woods astir 

The pure birds’ thrilling psalm will mourn for her. 

Cnram St. 


C. L. M. 

Ik the dark womb where I began 
My mother’s life made me a man. 
Through all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 

I cannot see, not breathe, not stir, 

But through the death of some of her. 

Down in tlie darkness of the grave 
She cannot see the life abe gave. 

For all her love, she cannot tell 
Whether I use it ill or well. 

Not knock at dust^ doors to And 
Her beauty dusty In the mind. 

If the grave’s gates could be undone. 
She would not know her little son, 

1 am BO grown. If we should meet 
She would pass by me in the street. 
Unless my soul’s face let ber see 
My sense of what she did for me. 


What have 1 done to keep in mind 
My debt to her and womankind 7 
What woman’s happier life repays 
Her for those months of wretUM days 7 
For all my moutbless body leeched 
Ere Birth^s releasing bel! was reached T 
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C. L. M. 


What have 1 done, oi tried, or said 
In thanki to that dear woman dead t 
Hen triumph over women still, 

Hen trample women’s rights at will, 

And man’s lust roves the world uotuned, 

• • « a • 

0 nave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 

Maids EiU. 


WASTE 

No rose but fades: no glory but must pass : 

No hue but dims: no precious silk but frets. 

Bet beautv must go underneath the grass, 

Under the long roots of the violets. 

0, many glowinu beauties Time has hid 
In that dark, olotting box the villain sends. 

He covers over with a eoflin>iid 
Mothers and sons, and foes and lovely friends. 

Maids that were rediy*lipped and comely'Skinned, 
Friends that deserved a eweeter bed than clay, 

All are as blossoms blowing down the wind, 

Things the old envious villain sweeps away. 

And though the mutterer laughs and church bells toll. 
Death brings another April to the soul. 

Csrom 51. 


THIRD MATE 

All the sheets are clackins, all the blocks are whining, 
The sails are frosen stiff ana the wetted decks are sUning | 
The reef 'a in the topsails, and it’s coming on to blow. 
And I think of the dear ^ I left long ago. 

Grey were her eyes, and her hair ns long and bonny. 
Golden was her nair, like the wild bees’ l^ey. 

And I was but a dog, and a ms t one to deapise, 

Hie gold of her hair and the grey of her ey» 
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Theie '• the tea before me. and my home ’i behind me, 
And beyond there the itrange landi where nobody wiJ) 
mind me, 

No one but the mrls with the paint upon their dheeka. 
Who sell away their beauty to whomioever eeeke. 

There’ll be drink and women there, and songs and 
laughter, 

Peace what is pact and from all that follows after ; 
And a fellow will forget how a woman lies awake. 

Lonely in the night watch crying for his sake. 

Black it blows and bad, and it howls like slaughter. 

And the ship she shudders as she t^es the water. 
Hissing flies the spindrift like a wind-blown smoke. 

And I think of a woman and a heart I broke. 

Greenwich. 


THE WILD DUCK 

TwmaHT, Red in the w«t. 

Dimness. A glow on the wood. 

The teams plod home to rest. 

The wild duck come to glean. 

0 souls not understood. 

What a wild cry in the pool; 

What things have the tarm ducks seen 
That they cry so—huddle and cry ? 

Only the soul that goes. 

Eager. Eager. Flving. 

Over the globe of tne moon. 

Over the wood that glows. 

Wings linked. Necln a<stiaia, 

A nm and a wild crying. 

* • * • a 

A ciy of the long pain 
In the reeds of a steel lagoon. 

In a land that no man knows. 


ffompdri. 
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IMAGINATION 

WouAH, beauty, wonder, sacred woman, 

Spirit moulding man firom brute to human. 

All the beauty seen by all the wise 
Is but body to the soul seen by your eyes. 

Woman, if my qtiickened soul could win you, 
Nestle to ^ living soul within you, 

Breathe the very breathing of your spirit. 

Tremble with you at the things which stir it. 

Be you, while your swifter nerves divine 
Wisdom from tlte touch unfclt by mine, 

Pass within the beauty to the brain, 

Learn the heroism from the pain, 

I should know the blinding, quick intense, 
Lightning of the soul’s spnng from the sense, 
Toucli the very gleam of life’s division. 

Earth should learn a new soul from the vision. 

Hampden. 


CHRISTMAS. 

0, TRE sea brce« wiD be steady, and the tall ship’s going 
trim, 

And the dark blue skies are paling, and the white stars 
burning dim; 

The long night watch is over, and the long sea-roving 
done. 

And yonder light Is the Start Point light, and yonder 
comes the sun. 


O, we have been with the Spaniards, and far and long on 
the sea; 

But there are the twisted chimneys, and the gnarled old 
inns on the quay. 

The wind blows iceim aa Hie day breaks, the roofs ore 
white with the rime. 

Andchurch-bells ring aa the sun comes up to call mfn 
^4ti to Prime. 
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The church'bells rock and jangle, and there is peace on 
the earth. 

Peace and good will and plenty and Christmas games and 
mirth. 

O, the gold glints bright on the wind-vane as it shifts 
above the squire’s house, 

And the water or the bar of Salcombe is muttering about 
the bows. 

O, the salt sea tide of Salcombe, it wrinkles into wispis of 
foam, 

<Vnd the church-bcIls ring in Salcombe to ring poor sailors 
home. 

The belfry rocks as the bells ring, the chimes are merry 
as a song, 

They ring home wandering sailors who have been home¬ 
less long. 

Cathlauna Skelmiddy. 


THE WORD 

My friend, my bonny friend, when we are old, 
And hand in hand go tottering down the hill, 

May we be rich in love’s refin^ gold, 

May love's gold coin be current with us still. 

May love be sweeter for the vanished days. 

And your most perfect beauty still as dear 

As when your troubled singer stood at gaie 
In the dear March of a most sacred year. 

May what we are be all we mi^it have been, 
And that potential, perfect, O my friend. 

And may there still be many sheafs to glean 
In our love’s sure, comrade, till the end. 

And may we find when ended is the page 

Death but a tavern on oui {Hlgrimage. 

4 




LYRICS FROM THE TRAGEDY OP 
POMPEY THE GREAT 




I 

XIIE CHIEF CENTimiONS 

M an is a sacred city, buih of marvellous earth. 

Life was lived nobly here to mve this body birth. 
;hing was in this brain and in Uais eager band. 
Death is so dumb and blind. Death cannot understand. 
Death drifts the brain with dost and soils the young 
limbs’ glory. 

Death makes women a dream and men a traveUer's story, 
Death drives the lovely soul to wander under the sky, 
Death opens unknown doors. It is most grand to die. 


II 

PHILIP SINGS 

Thodod we are ringed with spears, though the last hope 
is gone, 

Romans stand firm, the Roman dead look on. 

Before our sparks of life blow back to him who gave, 
Bum clear, brave hearts, and light our pathway to the 
grave. 


nt 

CHANTV 

Kneel to the beautiful women who bear us this strange 
brave fruit. 

Man with bis soul so noble: man half god and half brute 
Women bear him in pain that be may bring them tears 
He is a king on earth, he rules for a term of years. 

And the conqueror’s prize is dust and lost endeavour. 
And the beaten man oecomet a story for ever. 

For the gods employ strange means to bring their wiU 
to be. 

We are in the wise gods’ bands and more we cannot see. 




THE EVERLASTING MERCY 



TAy place ii biggffd ohme Uu Merry* deer, 

Noon erlheln palej/i orctJtle in to MaC<y Dyie, 

Com on ny Jrttnd, my 6ro(Mr auMWI nUeer, 

^ot Utt I ojfryd my blood tn tacnfint. 

JuMM LVDOATS. 
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T?ROM ’41 to ’61 
Jp I was my folk’s ccoitrary son: 
loit my father’s hand right through 
And broke my mother's heart in two. 

1 sometimes go without my dinner 
Now that 1 know the times I’ve gi’n her. 


From ’51 to 'Cl 

I cut my teeth and took to fun. 

1 learned what not to be afraid of 
And what stuff women’s lips are made of; 

I learned with what a rosy feeling 
Good ale makes floors seem like the ceiling. 
And how the moon gives shiny light 
To lads as roll home ainring by’t. 

My blood did leap, my flesh did level, 

Saul Eane was tokened to the deviL 

Frym ’61 to ’67 

I lived Id disbelief of heaven 

1 drunk, I fought, I poached, 1 whored, 

X did despite unto the Lord, 

I cursed, ’twould make a man look pale, 

And nineteen times I went to jaiL 

Now, friends, observe and look upon me, 
Mark how the Lord took |n^ on me. 

By Dead Man’s Thom, while setting wires, 
Who should come up but Billy Myers, 

A friend of mine, who used to be 
As black a s^g of hell as me. 

With whom I’d planned, to save encroaehin’, 
Which fields ana coverts each should poach in. 
Now wbi4t be saw me set my snare. 

He tells me “ Get to hell from there. 
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This field is mine,” he sots, “ by right; 

If you poach here, there’D be a fight. 

Out DOW," he says, “ and leave youi wire; 

It ’b mine.” 

" It ainV 

“Yon put." 

•• You liar.” 

“ You closhy put.” 

“ You bloody liar.” 

“ This >8 my field.” 

“ Tius is my wire.” 

“ I’m ruler here.” 

“ You ain’t” 

“ I am.” 

" I’ll fight you for it” 

“ Right by damn. 

Not DOW, though, I’ve a-sprained my thumb, 
We’ll fight after the harvest hum. 

And Sius Jones, that bookie wide, 

Will make a purse five pounds a side.” 

Those were the words, that was the place 
lly which God brought me into grace. 

On Wood Top Field the peewits go 
Mewing aad wheeling ever so: 

And like the shaking of a Umbrcl 
Cackles the laughter of the whimbrel. 

In the old quany-pit Uiey say 
Head-keeper Pike was made away. 

He walks, head-keeper nke, for barm, 

He taps the windotrs of the farm ; 

The blood drips from bis broken chin, 

He taps and begs to be let in. 

On Wood Top, nights. I’ve sbaked to bark 
The peewits wambting in the dark 
Lest m the dark the old man might 
Creep up to me to beg a light. 

But Wood lop grass is short and sweet 
And springy to a boxer’s feet; 

At harvest hum the moon so bright 
Sid shine on Wood Top for the fight. 
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When BiU was stripped down to his beads 
I thought how long we two’d been friends, 
And in mjr mind, shout that wire, 

I thought, “ He’s right, I am a liar. 

As sure as skilly *s made in prison 
The right to p<^h that copM is hii'n, 

1^1 have no luck to-night," thinks L 
“ I’m fighting to defend a lie. 

And this moonshiny evening’s fr>n 
Is worse than aught I ever done." 

And thinking that way my he^ bled to 
I almost stept to Bill and said so. 

And now Bill’s dead I would be glad 
If I could only think I had. 

But no. I put the thought away 
For fear of what my friends would say. 
They’d backed me, see T O Lord, the tin 
Done for the things there *s money in. 


The stakes were drove, the ropes were hitched 
Into the ring my hat I pitcheo. 

My corner faced the Squire’s perk 
Just where the fir-trees make re dark { 

The place where I begun pow Nell 
Upon the woman’s road to bril. 

1 thought oft, sitting in mv comer 
After the time-keep struck on wamer 
^wo brandy flas^ for fear of noise. 

Clinked out the time to us two boys). 

And while my seconds chafed and gloved nt 
I thought of Nell’s eyes when she loved ms, 
And wondered how tot would end. 

First Nell cast off and now my friend | 

And in the moonlight dim and wan 
I knew quite well luck was gone; 

And loolung round 1 felt a spite 
At all who’d come to see me fight | 

The five and forty human faces 
Inflamed by drina. and going to r*ce% 

Faces of men who’d never been 
Merry or true or live or elsan: 
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Who’d aever felt the boxer’s trim 
Of brain divinely knit to limb. 

Nor felt the rrhole live body go 
One tingling health from top to toe; 

Nor took a mnch nor ^ven a swia^, 

But just soiled deady round Utc ring 
Until their brains and bloods were foul 
Enough to make their throttles howl, 

While we whom Jesus died to teach 
Fought round on round, three minutes each. 


And thinking that, you’ll understand 
I thought, “ I’ll go and take Bill’s hand. 

I’ll up and say the fault was mine. 

He sha’n’t make play for these here swine,” 
And then I thoii^dtt that that was silly, 

They’d think I was afraid of Billy : 

They’d think (I thoiwht it, God forgive me) 

1 funked the biding KU could give ma 
And that thought made me and liot. 

*' Think that, will they ? W’cll, they shaU not. 
They sha’n’t think that. I will not. I’m 
Damned if I will. I will not.” 

Time I 


From the beginning of the bout 
luck was gone, my hand wu out. 

Hjght from the start'Bill called the play, 

But I was quick and kept away 

Till the fourth round, wnen work got mixed. 

And then I knew Bill had me fixed. 

My hand was out, why. Heaven knows ; 

Bill punched me when and where be chose. 

Thnmgh two more rounds we quartered wide 
And all the time my hands seemed tied ; 

Bill punched me when and where he pleased. 

The cheering from my backers ceased. 

But every punch I heard a yell 

Of “ That 1 the style. Bill, give him hell.” 

No one for me, but Jimmy’s light 

’* Straight left 1 Straight left P’ and “ Watch hit ligh*." 
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I don’t know how s boxer goes 
When all his body hums iMm blows; 

I know I seemed to rock and spin, 

I don't know bow 1 saved my chin; 
f know I thought my only friend 
Was that clinked flask at each round’s end 
When my two seconds, Ed and Jimmy, 

Had sixty seconds help to gimme, 
fiut in the ninth, with ^n and knocks 
I stopped : I couldn’t fight nor box. 

Bill missed his swing, the light was tricky, 

But I went down, and stayed down, dicky. 

“ Get up,” cried Jim. I said. “ I will.” 

Then all the gang yelled, Out him. Bill. 

Out him.” Bill rushed . . . and Clink, Clink, Clink, 
Time 1 and Jim’s knee, and rum to drink. 

And round the ring there ran a titter ; 

” Saved by the call, the bloody quitter.” 

Tbe^ drove (a dodge that never tails) 

A pm beucatb my Anger nails. 

They poured what seemed a running beck 
Of cold spring water down my neck ; 

Jim with a lancet quick as (lies 
Lowered the swellings round my eyes. 

They sluiced my lees and taonra my face 
Through all that blessed minute’s grace; 

They gave my calves a thorough Imeading, 

They salved my cuts and stopped the bleeding. 

A gulp of liquor dulled the pain. 

And then the two flasks clinked again. 

Time I 

There was Bill as grim as death. 

He rushed, I clinched, to get more breath. 

And breath I got, though Billy bats 
Some stinging short>arms in my slats. 

And when we broke, as I foresaw. 

He swung his right in for the jaw. 

I stopped it on my shoulder bone. 

And at the shock I heard Bill groan— 

A little groan or moan or gnmt 
As though I’d hit his wind a bunt. 
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At that, 1 clinched, and while we clinched, 
nil old-time right-arm dig was flinched, 

And when we o^toke he hit me light 
As though he didn’t trust Us right, 

He flapped me somehow with his wnst 
As though he couldn’t use his list, 

And when he hit he winced with pain, 

I thought, “ Your grained thumb’s crocked again." 
So I got strength and Bill gave ground, 

And that round was an easy round. 

During the wait my Jimmy said, 

“ What *8 making Billy fight so dead T 
He's all to pieces. Is he blown ? " 

*' His thumb’s out.*’ 

“ No ? Then it’s your own. 

It's all your own, but don’t be rash— 

He’s got the goods if you’ve got cash. 

And what one hand can do he’ll do. 

Be careful this next round or two.” 

Time I There was Bill, and I felt sick 
That luck should play so mean a trick 
And give me leave to knock him out 
After he'd plainly won the bout. 

But by the wa^ the man came at me 
He mue it plain he meant to bat me t 
If you’d a seen the wav be come 
You wouldn’t think he’d crocked a thumb. 

With all his skill and all bis might 
He clipped me diz^ left and right; 

The Lord knows what the effort cost, 

But be was mad to think he’d lost, 

And knowing nothing ebe could save him 
He didn’t care what pain it gave him. 

He called the music the dance 
For five rounds more and gave no chance. 

Try to imamne h you can 
The kind of manhood in the man. 

And if you’d like to feel bis pain. 

You sprain your thumb and hit the sprain, 
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And hit it hard, with all yoar pown 
On something bard for half an nonr, 

While someone thumps you black and blue. 

And then tou’ 11 know what Billy knew. 

Bill took tnat pain without a sound 

Till half-way tnrough the eighteenth round. 

And then I sent him down and out, 

And Silas said, “ Kane wins the bout.” 

Wlien Bill came to, you understand, 

I ripped the mitten from my hand 
Ana went across to ask Bill shake. 

My limbs were all one pain and ache, 

I was so weary and so sore 
I don’t think I'd a stood much more. 

Bill in his comer bathed his thumb, 

Buttoned his shirt and glowered glum, 

” I’ll never shake your hand.” he said. 

” I’d rather see my children dead. 

I’ve been about and had some fun with you, 
But you’re a liar and I’ve done with you. 
YouVe knocked me out, vou didn’t but me i 
Look out the next time tnat you meet me, 
There’ll be no foiend to watch the clock for you 
And no convenient thumb to crock for you, 
And rU take care, with much delight, 

You’ll get what you'd a got to-ni^t ; 

That puts my meaning clear, I guess. 

Now get to hell; I want to dress.” 

I dressed. My backers one and all 

Said, ” WeU done you,” or ” Good old SauL” 

“ Saul is a wonder and a fly ’on. 

What’ll you have, Saul, at the * Lion ’ t ” 

With merry oaths they helped me down 
The stony wood-path to the town. 

The moonlit shone on Cabbage Walk, 

It made the limestone look like chalk. 

It was too late for any people, 

Twelve stnek as we went by the steeple. 
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A doe barked, and an owl was calling, 

The Squire’s brook was atill a>£alling, 

The carved heads on the church looked down 
On “ Russell, Blacksmith of this Town," 

And all the graves of all the ghosts 
Who rise on Quistmas Eve in hosts 
To dance and carol in festivity 
For joy of Jesus Christ’s Nativity 
(Bell-ringer Dawc and his two sons 
Beheld 'em from the bell-tower once), 

Two and two about about 
Singing the end of Advent out. 

Dwindling down to windlestraws 
When the glittering peacock craws, 

As craw the glittering peacock should 
IVhen Christ's own star comes over the wood. 
Lamb of the sky come out of fold 
Wandering windy heavens cold. 

So they shone and sang till twelve 
When all the belts ring out of tfacirselve ; 
Rang a peal for Cbrislmas morn. 

Glory, men, for Christ is born. 


All the old monks’ singing ploc^ 
Glimmered quick with Hitting faces, 

SingiQg anthems, singing hymns 
Under carven chcnibims. 

Ringer Dawe aloft could mark 
Faces at the window dork 
Crowding, crowding, row on row. 

Till all tne church Ixgan to glow. 

The chapel glowed, the nave, Uie choir, 

All the faces became fire 
Below the eastern window fai^ 

To see Christ’s star come to the sky. 

Then they lifted hands an J turned, 

And all tneii lifted fingers burned, 

Burned like the golden shar tallows, 
Burned like a troop of God's own Hallows, 
Bringing to mind the burning time 
When sll the bells will rock and chime 
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And burning snints on bunine horses 
Will sweep the planets ftom their courses 
And loose the stars to bnm up night. 

Lord, give us eyes to bear the light. 

We all went quiet down the Scallenge 
Lest Police Inspector Drew should challenge. 
But ’Spector Drew was sleeping sweet, 

His head upon a charges sheet. 

Under the gas-jet flaring full, 

Snorting and snoring like a bull. 

His bull checks puffed, his bull lips blowing. 
His ugly yellow front teeth showing. 

Just as we peeped wc saw him fumble 
And scratch his head, and shi^ and mumble. 

Down in the lane so thin and dark 
The tan-yards stank of bitter bark. 

The curate’s pigeons gave a flutter, 

A cat went courting down the gutter. 

And none else stirred a foot or feather. 

The houses put their heads together, 

Talking, pernaps, su dark and sly. 

Of all the folk they'd seen go by, 

Children, and men and women, merry all, 
Who'd some day pass that way to burial. 

It was all dark, but at the tiiniiDg 
The “ Lion ” had a window bitrnmg. 

So in we went and up the stairs, 

Treading as still as cats and bares. 

The way the stairs creaked made you wonder 
If dead men’s bones were bidden under. 

At head of stairs upon the landing 
A woman with a lamp was standmg; 

She greet each gent at bead of stairs 
With Step in, gents, and take your chairs. 
The punchni come when kettle bubble. 

But don’t make noise or there’ll be trouble.** 
*Twas Doxy Jane, a bouncit^ girl 
With eyes all sparks and hair dl curl, 

And cheeks all red and lips ail coal, 

And thirst for men instead of soul. 
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She’s trod her pathway to the fire. 

Old Rivers had his nephew by her. 

I step aside from Tom aad Jimmy 
To fim if she’d a kiss to gimme, 

I blew out lamp 'fore she c(H>Id speak. 

She said, “ If you ain't mt a cheek,” 

And then beside me in the dim, 

'* Did he beat you or you beat him T " 

“ Why, I beat him ” (though that was wrong). 
She said, ” You must be turbie strong. 

I’d be afraid you'd beat me. too.' 

” You'd not,” I said, ” I wouldn’t do.” 
‘‘Never?” 

•• No, never ” 

“ Never t ” 

No." 

“OSaul. Here’s missus. Let me go.” 

It wasn’t missus, so I didn’t. 

Whether I mid do or I midn’t. 

Until she’d promised we should meet 
Next evening, six, at top of street, 

When we could have a quiet talk 
On that low wall up Worcester Walk. 

And while we whispered there together 
I give her silver for a feather 
And felt a drunkenness like wine 
And shut out Christ in husks and swine. 

I felt the dart strike through my liver, 

God punish me fort and forgive her. 

Each one could be a Jesta mild, 

Es^ one has been a little child, 

A little child with lathing lool^ 

A lovely white unwritten book; 

A book that God will take, my friend. 

As each goes out at Jouroey’s end. 

The Lord who gave us Eutb and Heaven 
Takes that as thanks for all He's given. 

The book He lent is (n^cn back 
All blotted red and smutted black. 
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“ Open the door," said Jim, ** and call. * 

Jane gasped, “ They'll see me. Loose me, SauL 
She pushed me by, and ducked downstair 
With half the pins out of her hair. 

I went inside the lit room rollin’. 

Her scented bankerehief I’d stolen, 

** What would ran fancy, Saul f *’ they said. 

" A gin punch not and then to bed.” 

“ Jane, fetch the punch bowl to the gemroen ( 
And mind you don’t put too much lemon. 

Our good friend Saul has had a fight of it, 

Now smoke up, boys, and make a night of it,” 


The room was full of men and stink 
Of bad cigars and heavy drink. 

Uiley was nodding to the floor 
And gurgling as he wanted more. 

His mouth was wide, his face was pale, 

His swollen face was sweating ale; 

And one of those assembled Greeks 
Had corked black crosses on bis cheeks. 
Thomas was having words with Goss, 

He ” wouldn’t nay, the Agbt was cross.” 
And Goss told Tom that '* cross or no, 

The bets go as the verdicts go. 

By all I’ve ever heard or re^ of. 

So p^, or else I’ll knock your bead ofl.” 
Jim Gurvil said his smutty say 
About a girl down Bye Street way. 

And how the girl from Proggatt’s circus 
Died giving birth in Newent work’us. 

And Dick told how the Dymock wench 
Bore twins, poor ^ng, on 11^ Hill bench; 
And how he’d owned to one in court 
And how Judge made him sorry for’t. 

Jock set a jesrs harp twangiiw drily; 

“ Gimme another cup,” said Ril^. 

A dosen more were in their glories 
With laughs and smokes and smutty stories; 
And Jimmy joked and took his sup 
And song ms song of ” Up, come up.” 
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Jane brought the bowl of stewii^ gin 
And pour^ the egg and lemon in, 

And whisked it up and served it out 
While bawdy questions went about. 

Jack chucked her chin, and Jim accost her 
With bits out of the “ Maid of Gloster." 

And fifteen aims went round her waist. 

(And then men ask. Are Barmaids chaste ?) 

0 young men, pray to be kept whole 
From bringing down a weaker soul. 

Your minute’s joy so meet in doin’ 

May be the woman’s door to ruin; 

The door to wandering up and down. 

A painted whore at half a crown. 

The briglkt mind fouled, beauty gay 
All eaten out and fallen away. 

By drunken days and weary tramps 
From jiub to pub by city l^ps. 

Till men despise the game tb(^ started. 

Till health and beauty are departed, 

And in a slum the reding hag 
Mumbles a crust with toothy jag. 

Or gets the river’s help to end 
The life too wrecked for man to mend. 

We spat and smoked and took our swipe 
Till Silos up and tap bis pipe. 

And begged us ail to pay attention 
Because he’d several Uiings to mention. 

We’d seen the fight (Hear, bear. That's you)j 
But still one task remain^ to do; 

That task was his, he didn’t shun it, 
give the purse to him as won it; 

With this remark, fkom start to out 
He'd never seen a brisker bout. 

There was the purse. At that he’d leave it. 
Let Kane come forward to receive it. 

I took the purse and beroroed and bowed. 

And cnlhd for gin punch for the crowd. 

And when the second bowl was done, 

I called, “ Let’s Lave another one.” 
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Si’s wife come in and sipped and sipped 
(As women will) till she was pipped. 

And Si bit Dicky Twot a clouts 
Because he put his arm a^ut her; 

But after Si sot overtasked 
She sat and kissed whoever asked. 

My Doxy Jane was splashed by this, 

I took her on my knee to Idas. 

And Tom cried out, ** O damn the gin; 

Why can’t we all have women in ? 

Bess Evans, now, or Sister Polly, 

Or those two housemaids at the Folly f 
Let some one nip to Biddy Price’s, 

They’d all come in a brace of tricM. 

Rose Davies, Sue, and Betsy Perks; 

One man, one girl, and damn all Turks." 

But, no. " More mn," they cried; “ Come on. 
We’ll have the girls in when it’s gone." 

So round the gin went, hot and heady, 

Hot Hollands punch on top of deady. 


Hot Hollands punch on top of stout 
Puts madness in and wisdom out. 

From drunken man to drunken man 
The drunken madness raged and ran. 

** I’m climber Joe who climbed the spire." 
** You’re climber Joe the bloody liar.^’ 

" Who says I lie ? " 

" I do.” 

“ You lie, 

I climbed the spire and had a fly.” 

" I’m French Suzanne, the Circus Dancer, 
I’m going to dance a bloody Lancer.*' 

" If I'd my rights I’m Squire’s heir.” 

" By rights I’d be a miltionmre." 

" By rights I’d be the lord of you. 

But Fanner Scriseins had his do. 

He done me, so I’ve had to hoove It, 

I’ve it all wrote down to prove it. 

And one of these dark winter nights 
learn Z mean to have my rights i 
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I’ll Woody him a bloody fix, 

TU bloody bum hia Woody rieka." 

From three long hoars of gin and smokes, 
And two Wris’ breath and fifteen blokes', 

A warmish night, and windows shut. 

The room stank like a fox’s gut. 

The heat and smell arid drinking deep 
Began to stun the gang to sleep. 

Some fell downstairs to sleep on the mat. 
Some snored it sodden where they sat. 

Dick ^ot had lost a tooth and wept. 

But all the dnmken others slept. 

Jane slept beside me in the chair. 

And I got up i 1 wanted air. 

1 opened window wide and leaned 
Out of that pigstye of the fiend 
And felt a cool wind go like grace 
About the sleeping mmet*plaee. 

The clock struck ^tee, and sweetly, slowly, 
The bells chimed Holy. Holy, Holy; 

And in a second's pause there fell 
The cold note of the chapel bell, 

And then a cock crew, flapping wings, 

And suinmat made me think of things. 

How long those ticking docks bad gone 
From church and chapel, on and on. 

Ticking the time out, ti^ng slow 
To men and girls who’d come and go. 

And bow they ticked in belIVy dark 
When half the town was bishop’s park. 

And how they'd rung a chime full tilt 
The night after the ^utch was built. 

And bow that night was Lambert’s Feast, 
The night I’d fought and been a beast. 

And how a change had come. And that 
I thoi^ht, “ You tick to different men.” 
What mth the flght and what with drinking 
And being awake alone there thinldng, 

Uy mind began to carp and tet^, 

” If this lifers all, the beasts an better.** 
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And then I thou^t, ** I wuh I’d seen 
The manv towne tbit town hee been; 

I wish I Knew if they’d e-gcA 
A kmd of summat we’ve a>oot. 

If them u built the church so fair 
Were half the chaps folk say they were ; 

For they’d the skill to draw their plan, 

And skill’s a joy to any man; 

And they’d the stren^^ not sldll alone. 

To build it beautiful in stone; 

And strength and ^11 together thus , , . 

O, they were happier men than us. 

“ But if they were, they had to die 
The same as every one and I. 

And no one lives again, but dies, 

And all the bright goes out of eyes. 

And all the skill goes out of hands. 

And all the wise Brain understands. 

And all the beauty, all the power 
Is cut down like a withered flower. 

In all the show ftom birth to rest 
I give the poor dumb cattle best.” 

I wondered, then, whv life ahould be, 

And what would be the end me 

When youth and health and strength were gone 

And ci^ old age came creeping on ? 

A keepet's gun ? The Union ward t 
Or that new quod at Hereford T 
And looking round I felt disgust 
At all the nirtta of drink and lust, 

And all the Iwks of all the swine 
Vvbo’d said that they were fticods of mine | 
And yet I knew, when morning came. 

The morning would be just the same. 

For I'd have drinks and Jane would meet me 
And drunken Silas Jones would greet me. 

Arid I’d risk quod and keeper's gun 
Till all the silly game was done. 

“ For parson chaps are mad suppoun’ 

A ebi^ can change the toad he’s chosen.” 
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And then the Devil whispered “ Saul, 

Why should you want to live at all ? 

Why &et and sweat and tiy to mend T 
It 'a all the same thing in the end. 

But when it’s done,” be said, “ it *8 ended. 
Why stand it, since it ean’t be mended ? ” 
And in my heart I heard hhn plain, 

“ Throw yourself down and end it, Kane.” 

“ Why not ? ” said I. ” Why not ? But no, 
I won’t. I’ve never had my go. 

I’ve not had all the world can give. 

Deatli by and by, but first I’ll live. 

The world owes me my time of times. 

And that time ’a coining now, by crimes,” 

A madness took me tben. I felt 
I’d like to hit the world a bdt. 

I felt that I could fly through air, 

A screaming star with blaang hair, 

A rushing comet, crackling, numbing 
The folk with fear of judgment coming, 

A ’Lijah in a fiery car 

Coming to tell f<tt what they are. 

” That’s what I’U do,” I shouted loud, 

“ I’ll tell this sanctimoakHis crowd, 

This town of window-pi^iog, prying. 
Maligning, peering, hinting, lying, 

Male and female human blots 
Who would, but daren’t be, whores and sota^ 
That they’re so steeped in petty vice 
That they’re leas excellent Bun lice. 

That they’re so soaked in petty virtue 
Tlut touching one of them wiU dirt you. 
Dirt you with the stain of mean 
Cheating trade and going between, 

Pinching, starving, scraping, boerding, 
^ing through the chinks of boarding 
To see if Sue the prentice lean 
Dares to touch the margarine. 

Fawning, cringing, oiling boots, 

Raging in the crowd's puisuiU, 
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IliDging stones at all the Stephens, 
Standing firm with all the evens. 

Making nell for all the odd. 

All the lonely ones of God, 

Those poor lonely ones who find 
Dogs more mild than human kind. 

For dogs,” I said, “ are nobles bom 
To most of you, you coclded com. 

I’ve known don to leave their dinner. 
Nosing a kind neart in a sinner. 

Poor old Crafty wagged his tail 
The day I first came home from jail. 

When all my folk, so primly clad. 

Glowered black and thought me mad. 

And muttered how they’d been respected, 
While I was what they’d all eiq>ected. 

(I’ve thought of that old dog for years, 

And of how near I come to tears.) 

” But you, ^ou minds of bread and chccsa. 
Are less divine than that dog’s fleas. 

You suck blood ftom kindly friends, 

And kill them when it serves your ends. 
Double traitors, double black. 

Stabbing only in the back. 

Stabbing witn the knives you borrow 
From the friends you bring to sorrow. 

You stab all that’s true and strong ; 

Truth aud strength you say are wrong ; 
Meek and mild, and sweet and creeping. 
Repeating, canting, cadging, peeping. 

That ’a the art and that’s the life 
To win a roan his neighbour’s wife. 

All that’s good and all that's true, 

Yon kill that, so I’ll kill you.” 

At that I tore my clothes in shreds 
And hurled them on the window leads ; 

1 flung mv boots through both the windeti 
And Imocked the glass to little flinders ; 
The punch bowl and the tumUers followed, 
And then I seized the lamps and holloed 
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And down the itain, and tore back boltt^ 
Ai mad as twenty blooded eolti; 

And out into the itreet I pau, 

As mad as two*year>ol^ at ^as*. 

A nak^ madman waving grand 
A biasing lamp in other hand. 

I yelled Uke twenty drunken sailors, 

The devil’s come among the tailors.” 

A blaze of flame behind me streamed. 

And then I clashed the lamps and screamed 
“ I’m Satan, newly come helL" 

And then I spied the flre*bdl. 

I've been a ringer, so I know 
How best to make a big bell go. 

So on to bell-rope swift I swoop. 

And stick my one foot in the loop 
And heave a down-swig till I groan. 

" Awake, you swine, you devil's own.” 

I made the flre-betl awake, 

I felt the bell-rope throb and shake; 

I felt the air mingle and claiu 
And beat the walu a muffled bang, 

And stifle back and boom and bay 
Like raulllud peals on Boxing Day, 

And then surge up and gather shap*. 

And spread great pinions and escape; 

And each great bird clanging shrieks 
0 Fire, Fire I from iron beaks. 

My shoulders cracked to send around 
Those shrieking birds made out of sound 
With news of Are in their bills. 

(They heard ’em plain beyond WaU Hills.) 

Up go the windera, out come beads 
I nem the springs go creak in beds; 

But still I heave and sweat and tire, 

And still the clang ” Fire, Fire I ” 

“ Where is it, then 7 Who is it, Ujere ? 
You ringer, stop, and tdl us where.” 

** Ron round and let the Captain Imow.” 

” It must be bad, be '§ ringmg so.” 
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“ It *a in the town, 1 see the fi&me; 

Look there I Look there, bow red it came.** 

“ Where is it, then ! O stop the beU." 

I stopped and called : “ It e fire of hell; 

And this is Sodom and Gomorrah, 

And now I’ll burn you up, begorra.” 

Bv this the firemen were musten’nff, 

Tne half-dressed stable men were flustering, 

Backing the horses out of stalls 

While &ia man swears and that man bawls, 

“ Don’t take th’ old mare. Back, Toby, back. 
Back, Lincoln. Where ’a the fire. Jack ? ” 

” Damned if I know. Out Preston way.” 

*’ No. It ’a at Chancey’a Pitch, they say.” 

“ It’s sixteen ricks at Pauntley burnt.” 

” You back old Darby out, I dura’t.” 

They ran the big red engine out. 

And put ’em to with damn and shout. 

And then they start to raise the shire, 

” Who brought the news, mid where’s the fire T " 
They’d moonlight, lamps, and gas to light ’em, 

1 give a screech-owl’s screech to Mght ’em, 

And snatch from underneath their noses 
The nozzles of the fire hoses. 

” 1 am the Are. Back, stand back, 

Or else I'll fetch your skulls a crack; 

D'you •ee these copper nozzles here T 
They weigh ten pounds apiece, my dear; 

I’m fire of hell come up this minute 
To bum this town, and ail that ’■ in it. 

To bum you dead and bum you clean, 

You cogwheels in a stopped machine. 

You hearts of snakes, sm brains of pigeons, 

You dead devout of dead religions. 

You ofispring of the hen and ass, 

^ Pirate nued, and Caif^has. 

Now your account is tott^ Leam 
Hell’s flames are loose and ymi shall bum." 

At that X leaped and screamed and ran, 

I heard their cries go ” Catch him, man." 
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“ Who was it t ” “ Down him.” “ Out him, Em," 

“ Duck him at pump, We’D see who’ll burn.” 

A policeman clutch^, a ftreman clutched, 

A dozen others snatched and touched. 

“ By God, he’s stripped down to his huff.” 

” By God, we’ll make him warm enough,” 

“ After him." " Catch him," “ Out him,” “ Scrob him," 
" We'll (rive him hell.” “ By God, wc’ll mob him." 

" We’ll duck him, icrout him, dog him, fmteh him.” 

" All right," I said. “ But first you'll catch him,” 

The men who don’t know to the root 
The joy of being swift of foot, 

Have never known divine and fresh 
The glory of the gift of flesh, 

Nor lelt the feet exult, nor gone 
Along a dim road, on and on, 
iCnowing again the bursting glows 
The mating hare in April knows. 

Who tingles to tltc pods with mirth 
At being the swiftest thing on earth. 

0, if you want to know delight. 

Run naked in an autumn ni^t, 

And laugh, as 1 laughed then, to find 
A running rabble drop behind. 

And whang, on every door you pass, 

Two copper nozzles, tipped with brass, 

And dounly whang at every turning. 

And yell, * All hell’s let loose, and burning,” 

1 beat my brass and shouted fire 
At doors of parson, lawyer, squire, 

At all three doors I thresh^ and slammed 
And veiled aloud that th^ were damned. 

I clouded squire’s glass with turves 
Becatue he spring-^nned bis preserves. 

Through rarson’s glass my nozzle swishes 
Because he stood for loaves and fishes, 

But parson’s glass 1 spared a tittle. 

He mve me an orange once when little, 

Ana he who gives a child a treat 
Hakes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street 
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And he who pvee e child & home 
Builda palaces in Kingdom come. 

And she who gives a uby birth 
Brinn Saviour Christ again to Earth, 

For life is joy, and mind is f^uit. 

And body’s precious earth and loot. 

But lawyer’s glass—'Well, never mind, 

Tb* old Adam’s strong in me, I And. 

God pardon man, and may God’s son 
Forgive the evil things I’ve done. 

What more T By Dirty Lane 1 crept 
Back to the '* Lion," wboe I slept. 

The raging madness hot and floodin’ 

Boiled itself out and left me sudden, 

Left me wmti out and sick and cold. 

Aching as though I’d all grown old ; 

50 there I lay, and there they found me 
Ou door-mat, with a curtain round me. 

51 took my heels and Jane my head 
And laughed, and carried me to bed. 

And from the neighbouring street they reskied 
My boots and trousers, coat and weskit; 

Th^ bath-bricked both the nozzles bright 
To be mementoes of the night. 

And knowing what I should awake with 
They flannelled me a quart to slake with, 

And sat and shook till half-put two 
Expecting Police Inspector Drew. 

I woke and drank, and went to meat 
In clothes still dirty from the street. 

Down in the I beard ’em tell 
How someone rang the fire-bell. 

And how th' Inspector’s search had thri^ en, 
And how five pounds reward was riven. 

And Shepherd Boyce, of Harley, glad us 
By saying it was blokes from mad’us. 

Or two young rips lodged ot the “ Pnnee ** 
Whom none had seen nor heard of since, 

Or that young blade from Worcester WHk 
(You know how country people talk). 
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YouDff Joe the ostler come ia ssd, 

He ssid th’ old mere had bit bis dad. 

He tud there'd come a blazing sereeching 
Haft £)ble-prophet chap a>preaching, 

Had put th' old mare in such a taking 
She’d thought the bloody earth was quaking. 
And others come and ^f^ad a tale 
Of cut-throats out of Gloucester jail, 

And how we needed extra cops 

With aU them Welsh come picking hops ; 

With drunken Welsh in all our sheds 
We might be murdered in our beds. 

By ^ accounts, both men and wives 
Had had the scare up of their lives. 

I ate aod drank and gathered strength, 

And stretched along the bench full length. 

Or crossed to window seat to pat 
Black Silas Jones’s little cat. 

At four I called, “ Yon devil's own. 

The second trumpet shall be blown. 

The second trump, the second blast ( 

Hell’s flames are loosed, and judgment’s passed 
Too late for metw now. Take warning 
I’m death and hell and Judgment morning,” 

1 burled the bench into the settle, 

I banged the table on the kettle, 

I sent Joe’s quart of cider spinning. 

“ Lo, here begins my second inning.” 

Each bottle, mug, and jug and pot 
I smashed to ci^s in a tot; 

And Joe, and Si, and Nick, and Percy 
1 rolled together topsy versy. 

And as 1 ran I beara ’em c^, 

” Now damn to hdl, what’s gone with Saul T 

Out into street 1 tan uproarious, 

The devil dandng in me dorious. 

And as I ran I yell and uuiek 
” Come on, now, turn the other cheek.*' 

Across the way by almshouse pnmp 
f see old puffing parson stump. 
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Old parMD, ied>ejred M a fenet 
From nightljr wrestliags witii the Bpirit} 

I tan acToas. and barred hit path. 

Hu turkey gills west red as wrath 
And then he froze, as patsona can. 

“ The police will deal with you, my man.** 

“ Not yet," said I, “ not yet they won’t; 
And now you’ll bear me, like or don't. 

The Eiwlisb Church both is and was 
A subudy of Caiap^a. 

1 don’t Mlieve in Prayer nor Bible, 
Th^’re lies all through, and you’re a libel, 
A libel on the Devil's plan 
When first he miscreated man. 

You mumble through a formal code 
To get which martyrs burned and glowed. 
I look on martyrs as mist^es. 

But still they burned for it at stakes; 

Your only flira ‘a the jolly fire 
Where you can gtusle port with Squire, 
And baw and praise his damned opinions 
About his temporal dominions. 

You let him give the man who digs, 

A filthy hut unfit for pigs. 

Without a well, without a drain. 

With mossy thatch that lets in rain, 
Without a *lotment, ’less be rent it. 

And never meat, unless be scent it. 

But weekly doles of ’leven bulling 
To make a grown man strong and willing 
To do the hardest work on earth 
And feed his wife when she gives birth. 
And feed his little children’s bones. 

I tell you, mao, the Devil mans. 

With all your main and all your might 
You back what is against wiut’s right | 
You let the Squire do tbin^ like these, , 
You back him in’t and give him esse. 

You take his hand, and drink his wine. 
And he’s a hog, but you're a swine. 

For }rou to teach God’s ways 

And teach man bow to slog God’s praisa 
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And now I'll tell you what you teach 
In downright honest English speech. 

" You teach the ground-down starving man 
That Squire’s gre^ ‘s Jehovah’s plan. 

You get his learning drciimvented 

Lest it should make him discontented 

(Better a brutal, starving natKm 

Than men with thoughts above their station), 

You let him neither read nor think, 

You goad his wretched soul to drink 
And then to jail, the drunken boor; 

O sad intemperance of the poor. 

You starve lus soul till it’s rapscallion, 

Then blame his flesh for being stallion. 

You send your wife around to paint 
The golden glories of ' restraint.' 

How moral cxetdse bewild’rin’ 

Would soon result in fewer children. 

You work a day in Squire’s fields 
And see what sweet restraint it yields; 

A woman’s day at turnip picldDf, 

Your heart's too fat for plough or ricking. 

“ And you whom luck taught French and Greek 
Have purple flaps on either cheek, 

A stately house, and time for knowledge. 

And gold to send your sons to college, 

That pleasant place, where getting learning 
Is also key to money earning. 

But quite your damn’dest want of grace 
Is what you do to save your face; 

The way you sit astride the gates 
By padding wages out of rates ; 

Your Christmas gifts of shoddy blanket! 

That every working soul may thank its 
Loving parson, loving squire 
Through whom be can’t afford a fire. 

Your well-packed bench, your prison pen. 

To keep them something less than men; 

Your friendly clul» to help ’em bury, 

Your charities of midwife^. 
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Your bidding children duck and cap 
To them who give them work^use pup, 
O, what }rou are, and what you preach, 
And what you do, and what you teach 
Is not God’s Word, nor honest schism, 
But Devil’s cant and pauperism.” 


By this time many folk had gathered 
To listen to me while I blathered ; 

I said my piece, and when I’d said it. 

I’ll do old purple parson credit. 

He sunk (as sometimes parsons can) 

His coat’s excuses in the man. 

“ You think that Squire and I are kings 
Who made the exisUng state of things. 

And made it ill. 1 answer, No, 

States arc not made, nor patched ; they grow, 
Grow slow through centuries of pain 
And grow correctly in the main. 

But only grow by certain laws 
Of certain bits in certain jaws. 

You want to doctor that. Let be. 

You cannot patch a growing tree. 

Put these two words oeneatn your bat. 

These two : securus judicat. 

The social states of human kinds 
Are made by multitudes of zniDds, 

And after multitudes of years 
A little human growth appears 
Worth having, even to tnc soul 
Who sees most plain it’s not the whole. 

This state is dull and evil, both, 

1 keep it in the path of growth; 

You think the Cnurch an outworn letter ^ 

Kane, keep it, till you’ve built a better. 

And keep the existing social state; 

I quite agree it’s out of date. 

One does too much, another shirks, 

Unjust, 1 grant; but still ... it works. 

To get the whole world out of bed 

Ana washed, and dressed, and warmed, and fed. 


3 
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To work, and back to bed anin, 

Believe me, Saul, costs wotlas of pain. 
Then, as to whether true or sham 
That book of Christ, Whose priest 1 am; 
Ihe Bible is a lie, say you. 

Where do you stand, suppose it true 7 
Good-bye. But if you’ve more to say. 

My doors are open oight and day. 
Meanwhile, my friend, twould m no sin 
To mix more water in your ^n. 

We’re neither saints nor Philip Sidneys, 
But mortal men with mortal iddneys." 

He took his snuff, and wheezed a greeting. 
And waddled off to mothers’ meeting; 

I hung my head upon my chest, 

I give old purde parson best. 

For while the Plough tips round tlie Pole 
The trained mind outs the upright soul. 

As Jesus said tlie trained mind might, 
Being wiser than the sons of light. 

But trained men’s minds are spread so thin 
They let all sorts of darkness in ; 

Whatever light man finds they doubt it, 
They love not light, but talk about it. 


But parson'd proved to people’s ^ea 
That I was drunk, and he was wise s 
And people grinn^ and women tittered, 
And little children mocked and twitteredt 
So blaziag mad, 1 stalked to bar 
To show bow noble drunkards are, 

And guzzled spirits like a beast, 

To show contempt for Church and priest. 
Until, by six, my wits went round 
Like hungry pigs in parish pound. 

At half-past six, ranemb’ring Jane, 

I staggered into street again 

With mind made up (or primed with gin) 

To bash the cop wno^d run me in; 

For well I knew Fd have to cock up 
My legs that night inside tbs lo(±>npk 
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And it was my most fixed inteat 
To have a fight before I weot, 

Our Fates are strange, and no one knows bis t ' 
Our lovely Saviour Christ disposes. 

Jane wasn’t where we’d planoed, the jade. 

She’d thought me drunk and hadn’t stayed. 

^ I weot up the Walk to look for her 
And lingered by the little brook for her. 

And dowsed my face, and drank at spring. 

And watched two wild duck on the wing. 

The moon come pale, the wind come cool, 

A big pike leapt in Lower Pool, 

The peacock screamed, the clouds were straking. 
My cut check felt the weather breaking; 

An orange sunset waned and thinned 
Foretelling rain and western wind, 

And while I watched I heard distinct 
The metals on the railway clinked. 

The blood-edged clouds were all in tatters, 

The sky and earth seemed mad as batters ; 

They bad a death look, wild and odd. 

Of something dark foretold by God. 

And seeing it so, I felt so shaken 
I wouldn’t keep the road I’d taken. 

But wandered Mck towards the inn 
Resolved to brace myself with gin. 

And as I walked. I said. ” It’s strange. 

There’s Death let loose to-night, and Cbooge." 

In Cabbage Walk I made a haul 
Of two big pears from lawyer’s wall. 

And. munching one, I took the lane 
Back into Market-place again. 

Lamp-lighter Dick had passed the turning 
And all the Homend lamps were burning. 

The windows shone, the Aopt were busy, 

But that stranTO Heaven made me dia^. 

The sky bad all God’s warning writ 
In bloody marks all over it. 

And over all 1 thought there was 
A ghastly light beride the gas. 
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The Devil’s tasks and Devil’s rages 
Were giving me the Devil's wages. 

In Market-place it’s always light, 

The big shop windows make it bright; 

And in the press of people buying 
I spied a little fellow etying 
Because his mother’d gone inside 
And left him there, ac^ so he cried. 

And mother’d beat him when she found him. 

And mother’s whip would curl right round him, 
And mother’d say he’d donc’t to crost her, 
Though there being crowds about he’d lost her. 

Lord, ^ve to men who are old and rougher 
The things that little children suffer, 

And let keep bright and uodcfiled 
The young years of the little child, 

I pat his head at edge of street 
And gi’m my second pear to eat. 

Right under lamp. I his head, 

” ril stay till mother come,” I said, 

And stay I did, and joked and talked, 

And shoppers wondeM as they walked. 

“ There a that Saul Kane, the drunken blaggard, 
Talking to little Jimmy Jaggard. 

’The drunken blaggard reeks of drink.” 

“ Whatever will hw mother think ? ” 

" Wherever has his mother gone T 
Nip round to Mrs Jag^rd’s, John, 

And sav her Jimmy’s out again. 

In Market-place, with boozer Kane.” 

“ When be come out to-day he staggered. 

O, Jimmy Jaggard, Jimmy Jaggard.” 

” His mother's gone inside to oargain, 

Run in and tell her. Folly Margin, 

And tell her TOocher Kane is upsy 
And selling Jimmy to a 
“ Run in to Mrs. Jaggvd, Ellen, 

Or dse, dear knows, tiiere’ll be no tellin*, 

And don't dare leave yer till you’ve fount her, 
You’ll find her at the linen counter.” 
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I told ft tale, to Jim’s delisht. 

Of where the tom*eats tc by night. 

And how when moonliffht come they went 
Among the chimneys black end bent. 

From roof to roof, from house to house, 

With little baskets full of mouse 
AU red and white, both joint and chop 
Like meat out of a butcher’s shop; 

Then all along the wall the)^ creep 
And everyone is fast asleep. 

And honey-hunting moths go by. 

And by the bread-batch crickets cry j 
Then on they hurry, never waiting. 

To lawyer’s oackyaM cellar grating. 

Where Jaggard's cat, with clever paw. 

Unhooks a^roke-brick's secret door t 
Then down into the cellar black. 

Across the wood slug's slimy track. 

Into an old cask's quiet hollow. 

Where they've got seats for what's to follow ; 
Then each tom-cat lights little candles, 

And 0, the stories and the scandals. 

And 0, the songs and Christmas carols. 

And O, the milk from little battels. 

They light a Are fit for roasting 

bow good mouse-meat smelb when toasting), 
hien down they sit to merry feast 
While moon goes west and sun comes east. 


Sometimes they make so merry there 
Old lawyer come to head of stair 
To 'fend with fist and poker took firm 
Ris parchments channelled by the bookworm, 

(knd all bis deeds, and all his packs 
Of withered ink and sealing wax; 

4nd there be stands, with candle raised, 

4nd listens like a man amazed. 

Or like a ghost a man stands dumb at, 

Re says, “Hush I Kush 1 I’m sure there *8 summat I ** 
Re hears outside the brown oid call, 

Re bears the death-tick tap the wall. 
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The gnawing of the wainscot mouse, 

The creaking up and down the house, 

The unhooked window’s hinges rangini;, 
The sounds that say the wind is clmnging. 
At last he turns, aM shakes bis head, 

" It's nothing, I’tl go baek to bed.” 


And just then Mrs. Jaggard came 
To view and end her Jimmy’s shame. 

She made one rush and gi’m a bat 
And shook him like a dog a rat. 

“ I can’t turn round but what you’re straying. 
I’ll give you tales and gipsy playing. 

I’ll mre you wand’ring on like this 
And listening to whatever *1 is. 

You’ll laugh the little side of the can, 

You'll have the whip for this, my mao ; 

And not a bite of meat nor bread 
You’ll touch before you go to bed. 

Some day you’ll break your mother’s heart, 
After Gm knows she’s done her part. 

Working her arms off day and night 
Trying to keep your collars white. 

Look at your face, too, in the street. 

What dirty filth’ve you found to eat t 
Now don’t you blubber here, boy, or 
I’il give you sumt to blubber for.” 

She snatched him off from where we stand 
And knocked the pear-core from hit band, 

And looked at me, ” You Devil’s limb, 

How dare you talk to Jaggard’s Jim ; 

You drunken, poaching, boozing brute, you. 

If Janard was a man he'd shoot you.*’ 

She glared all this, but didn’t speak. 

She gasped, white hdlows in her cheek { 

Jimmy was writhing, acrearoing wild, 

The sappers thou^t I’d killM the child. 

I bad to speak, so I begun, 

“ You’d oughtn’t beat your little son; 
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He did no harm, but seeing him there 
I talked to him and m'm a pear; 

I'm sure the poor chud meant no wrong. 

It’s all my fanlt be stayed so long, 

He’d not Save stayed, mum. Ill be bound 
If I’d not chanced to come around. 

It’s all my fault he stayed, not his. 

I kept him here, that's how it b." 

“ On 1 And how dare you, then t ” says she, 
’* How dare you tempt my boy ftom me T 
How dare you do't, you drunken swine, 

Is he your child or is he mine T 
A drunken sot they’ve had the beak to. 

Has got his dirty whores to speak to, 

His mrty mates with whom be drink. 

Not little children, one would think. 

Look on him, there,” she says, “ look on him 
And smell the stinking mn upon him, 

The lowest sot, the dnink’nest liar. 

The dirtiest dog in all the shire ; 

Nice friends for any woman's son 
After ten years, and all she’s done. 

*' For I’ve had eight, and buried five, 

And only three are left alive. 

I’ve given them all we could afford. 

I’ve taught them all to fear the Lord. 
They've nad the beat wc had to give, 

The only three the Lord let live. 

*' For Minnie whom I loved the worst 
Died mad in childbed with her first. 

And John and Maty died of measles. 

And Rob was drownded at the Teasels. 

And little Nan, dear little sweet, 

A cart run over in the street; 

Her little shift was all one stain, 

I prayed God put her out of pain. 

Am all the rest are gone or ^ng 
The road to hell, and there’s no wowing 
For all I’ve done and all I've made them 
Td better not have overlaid them. 
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For Susaa went tbe of shame 
The time the ’ti]I*i 7 n^ment came, 

And t’have het child without a father 
! think I’d have her buried rather. 

And Dicky boozes, God forgimme, 

And Dow’t's to be the same with Jimmy 
And all I’ve done and ail I’ve bore 
Has made a drunkard and a whore, 

A bastard boy who wasn’t meant, 

And Jimmy gwioe where Dicky went; 
For Dick began the self-same way 
And my old^atrs are going gray, 

And my poor man’s a withered knee. 
And all the burden falls on me. 


“ I’ve washed eight litUe children’s limbs. 

I've taught eight little souls Gieir hymns, 

I’ve risen sick and lain down pinched 
And borne it all and never flinched ; 

But to see him, the town’s disgrace, 

With God's commandments broke in’s face, 
Who never worked, not be, nor earned. 

Nor will do till the seas are burned, 

Who never did since be was whole 
A band's turn for a human soul. 

But poached and stole and gone with women. 
And swilled down gin enough to swim in s 
To see him only lift one Sngcr 
To make my little Jimmy linger. 

In spite of all his mother’s prayers, 

And all her ten long years of cares. 

And all het broken sinrit’s cry 
That drunkard’s finger puts them by, 

And Jimmy turns. And now I see 
That just as Dick was, Jim will be. 

And all my life will have been vain. 

1 might have spared myself the pain, 

And done tbe world a blessed riddance 
If I’d a drowned ’em all like kittens. 

And he the sot, so strong and proud, 

Who’d make white shirts of ’s mother’s shroud. 
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He laughs aow, it's a joke to him, 
Though it’s the gates of hell to Jim, 


“ I’ve had my heart burnt out like coal. 

And droM of blood wrung from soul 
Day in, day out, in pain and tears. 

For five aud twenty wretched years; 

And he, he’s ate tne fat and sweet. 

And loafed and spat at top of street, 

And drunk and Icched from day till morrow, 
And never known a moment’s sorrow. 

He come out drunk from th’ inn to look 
The day my little Ann was took; 

He sat there drinking, glad and gay. 

The night my girt was astray; 

He praised my Dick for singing well, 

The night Dick took the r<^ to hell; 

And when my comse goes stiff and blind, 
Leaving four helpless souls behind. 

He will be there still, drunk and strong. 

It do seem hard. It do seem wrong. 

But ‘ Woe to him by whom the offence,’ 
Says our Lord Jesus' Testaments. 

Whatever seems, God doth not slumber. 
Though He lets pass times without number 
He’ll come with trump to call His own. 

And this world’s way'll be overthrown. 

He’ll come with gloiy and with fire 
To cast great darkness on the liar. 

To bum the drunkard and the treacher. 

And do His judgment on the leeber, 

To glorify the spirits’ laces 

Of those whose ways were stony places. 

Who chose with Ruth the better part; 

O Lord, I see Thee as Thou art, 

O God,'the fiery four-edged sw^. 

The thunder of the wrath outpour^, 

The fiery faur-faced creatures burning. 

And all the four-faced wheels lUl turning. 
Coming with trump and fiery saint. 

Jim, t&e me home, I’m turning faint.” 


s' 
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They went, and some cried, ** Good old sod. 

She put it to him straight, by God.” 

Summat she was, or looked, or said. 

Went home and made me hang my heao. 

1 riunk away into the night 
Knowing deep down that she was right. 

I'd often heard relipous ranters. 

A nd put them down as windy canters, 

But this old mother made me see 
The harm I done by being me. 

Being both strong and riven to sin 
I ’traded weaker vessels in. 

So back to bar to get mim drink, 

1 didn’t dare begin to think. 

And there were drinks and drunken singing. 

As though this life were dice for flinging; 

Dice to be flung, and nothing furder, 

And Christ’s blo^ just another murder. 

“ Come on, drinks round, salue, drink hearty. 
Now, Jane, the pundi-bowl for the party. 

If any here wonT drink with me 
I’ll knock his bloody eyes out. See ? 

Come on, cigars rou^, rum for mine. 

Sing us a smutty song, some swine.” 

But though the drinks and songs went round 
That thought remained, it was not drowned. 

And when I’d rise to get a light 

I’d think, “ What’s come to me to-night 7 ” 

There’s always crowd when drinks are standing. 
The house doors slammed along the landing, 

The rising wind was gusty yet, 

And those who came in late were wet; 

And all my body’s nerves were snappin* 

With sense of summat ’bout to happen. 

And musie seemed to come and go 
And seven lights danoed in a row. 

There used to be a custom then. 

Hiss Bourne, the Friend, went round at tea 
To all the pubs in all the place 
To bring toe drunkard’s s^ to grace ( 
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Some sulked, of course, and some were stirred, 

But none gave her a dirty word. 

A tall p^e woman, grev and bent. 

Folk said of her that she was sent. 

She wore Friend’s clothes, and women smiled, 

But she’d a heart just litm a child. 

She come to us near closing time 
When we were at some smutty rhyme. 

And I was mad and ripe for &n: 

I wouldn’t a minded what I done. 

So when she come so prim and grey 
I pound the bar and sing, “ Hooray, 

Here’s Quaker come toilless and kiss us, 

Come, have a mn and bitters, missus. 

Or maybe Quaker girls so prim 
Would rather start a bloody hymu. 

Now, Dick, oblige. A hymn, you swine, 

Pipe up the ‘ Officer of ue line,’ 

A song to make one’s belly ache. 

Or * Nell and Roger at the Wake.’ 

Or that sweet sons, the talk in town, 

* The lady fair and Abel Drown.’ 

* 0, who’s that knocking at the door.’ 

Hiss Bourne ’ll play the muric score.” 

The men stood dumb as cattle are, 

They grinned, but thought I’d rone too far, 

There come a hush and no one break it, 

They wondered how Miss Bourne would take it. 

She up to me with black ^es wide, 

She looked as though her spirit cri^; 

She took my tumbler ftom the bar 
Beside where all the matches are 
And poured it out upon the floor dust. 

Among the fag-ends, spit and sawdust. 


“ Saul Kane,” she said, ” when next you drinc . 
Do me the gentleness to titink 
That every drop of drink accursed 
May*" Chnst within you die of tbiift. 

That every dirty word you say 
Is one mote flint upon His wav. 
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Another thorn about His head, 

Another mock by where He tread, 

Another nail, another cross. 

All that you are is that Christ's loss.” 

The cloct run down and struck a chime 
And Mrs. Si said, ** Closing time." 

The wet was pelting on the pane 
And something broke inside my brain, 

I heard the rain drip from the gutters 
And Silas putting up the shutters, 

While one by one the drinkers went; 

I got a glimpse of what it meant, 

How she ana I had stood before 
In some old town by some old door 
Waiting intent while someone knocked 
Before the door for ever locked; 

She was so white that I was scared, 

A gas-jet, turned the wrong way, flared. 

And Silas snapped the bars in placf. 

Hiss Bourne stood white and searched my face. 
When Silas done, with ends of tunes 
He 'gan a-gath«ring the spittoons, 

His wife primmed ftps and took the till. 

Hiss Bourne stood still and I stood still, 

And " Tiek. Slow. Tick. Slow " went the clock. 
She said, " He waits until you knock." 

She turned at that and went out swift. 

Si grinned and winked, his missus sniffed. 

J beard her dang the " Lion ” door, 

I marked a drink-drop roll to floor; 

It took up scraps of sawdust, furry, 

And ctinlued on, a half inch, blurry { 

A drop from my last glass of gin; 

And someone waiting to come in, 

A band upon the door latch gropin' 

Knoddns the man iiidde to open, 

I know the very wot^ I said, 

bajmd like bloodhounds in my head. 

" The water's going out to sea 
And there’• a great moon calling me: 
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But there ’b a great sun calls the mooo. 

And all God’s bells will carol soon 
For joy and glor^ and delight 
Of someone coming home to-night.” 

Out into darkness, out to night, 

My flaring heart gave plenty light, 

So wild it was there was no knowing 
Whether the clouds or stars were blowing ; 
Blown cliimncy pots and folk blown blind 
And puddles glimmering like my mind, 

And chinking glass from windows bangin g, 
And inn signs swung like people hanging’ 
And in my heart the drtnK unpriced, 

The burning cataracts of Christ. 

I did not think, I did not strive. 

The deep peace burnt my me alive; 

The bolted door had broken in, 

1 knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast, 

0 gloiy of the lighted mind. 

How dead I’d been, bow dumb, bow blind. 
The station brook, to my new eyes. 

Was babbling out of Paradise; 

The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing Christ baa risen again. 

I thought aU earthly creatures knelt 
From rapture of the joy I felt. 

The narrow ststioo-wall’s brick ledge, 

The wild hop withering in the hedge, 

The lights in huntsman’s upper storey 
Were parts of an eternal glory. 

Were God’s eternal garden flowers. 

I stood in bliss at tto for hours. 

O glory of the lighted soui. 

The dawn came up on Bradlow Knoll, 

The dawn with glittering on the grasses. 
The dawn which pau and never passes. 


lU 
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“ It’s dawn,” I said, ” and chimney 'a smoking, 
And all the blessed fields are soaking. 

It’s dawn, and there 'a an engine shunting; 

And hounds, for huntsman's going hunting. 

It's dawn, and I must wander north 
^ong the road Christ led me forth,” 

So up the road I wander slow 

Past where the snowdrops used to grow 

With celandines in eai^ springs, 

\^en rainbows were tnumj^ant things 
And dew so bright and flowers so glad, 

Eternal joy to lass and lad. 

And past the lovely brook I paced. 

The brook whose source I never traced, 

The brook, the one of two which rise 
In my green dream in Paradise, 

In wells where heavenly buckets clink 
To give God’s wandering thirsty drink 
^ those dean cots of carven stone 
Where the clear water sings alone. 

Then down, past that wbite*blossomed pond, 
And past the chestnut trees beyond, 

And past the bridge the fishers knew, 

Where yellow flag flowers once mw. 

Where we'd go gatherii^ cops of clover. 

In sunny June times long since over, 

0 dover^ps half white, half red, 

0 beauty from beyond ^e dead. 

0 blossom, to earth and heaven, 

0 souls that Cfhrist has new forgiven. 

Then down the hill to gipsies’ pitch 
By where the brook clucu in the ditch, 

A gipsy's camp was in the copse, 

Thra felted tents, with beehive tops, 

And round black marks where fires bees. 
And one old waggon p^ted gmn, 

And three ribbed horses wrenching grass. 

And three wild boys to watch me pass. 

And one old woman by the fire 
Qnlking a rabbit warm &ora wire. 
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I loved to see the hones bait. 

I felt I walked at Heavea's gate, 

That Heaven’s gate was opened wide 
Tet still the gipsies campra outside. 

The waste souls will prefer the wild. 

Long after life is meek and mild, 

Perbsps when man has entered in 
His perfect city free from sin. 

The campers will come past the walls 
With old lame horses full of galls, 

And waggons bung about with withies, 
And burning coke in tinkers* stithies. 

And see the gold«i town, and choose. 

And think the wild too good to lose. 

And camp outside, as these camped then, 
With wonder at the entering men. 

So past, and past the stone-heap white 
That dewberry trailers hid from sight. 
And down the field so full of springs. 
Where mewing peewits dap their wings, 
And past the trap made for the mill 
Into the field below the hill. 

There was a mist along the stream, 

A wet mist, dim, like in a dream t 
I heard the bea^ breath of cows. 

And waterdrops from tb’ aider boughs | 
And eels, or snakes, in dripping grass 
Whipping aside to let me pass. 

The gate was backed sCTinst the ryme 
To pass the cows at milking time. 

Ana by the gate as I went out 
A moldwsrp rooted earth wi’s snout. 

A few steps up the Callows’ Lane 
Brought me aoove the mist again ; 

The two great fields arose like death 
Above the mists of human breath. 


All earthly things that blessM momiof 
Were everlasting jov and warning. 

The gate was Jesus' wav made phio 
The mole was Satan foiled again, 
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Black blinded Satan snouting way 
Along the red of Adam’s day ; 

The mist was error and damnation, 

The lane the road unto salvation, 

Out of the mist into the lifd^t; 

O blessed gift inner sight. 

The past was faded like a dreun ; 

There come the jingling of a team, 

A ploughman’s voice, a dink of chain. 
Slow hoofs, and hantess under strain. 

Up the slow slope a team came bowing, 
OM CaUow at his autumn ploughing. 

Old Callow, stooped above the hales. 
Ploughing the stubble into wales; 

His grave eyes looking straight dicad, 
Shearing a fong straight furrow red ; 

His plough-foot high to give it earth 
To bring new food for men to birth. 

O wet red swathe of earth laid bare, 

O truth, 0 strength, 0 gleaming share, 

0 patient eyes that watch the goal, 

0 ploughman of the dnner’s sod. 

0 Jesus, drive the coulter deep 
To plough my living man from sleep. 

Slow up the hill the plough team plod, 
Old Callow at the task of God, 

Helped by man’s wit, hdped by the brute 
Turning a stubborn day to fruit, 

His eyes for ever on some sign 
To help him plough a perfect line. 

At tim of rise the plough team stopped, 
The mre-horse bent bis bead and cropped. 
Then the chains cback, the brasses jingle, 
The lean reins gather through the cringle, 
The ilg;ure8 move against the sky, 

The day wave bres^ as they to by. 

I kneeled there hi the muddy lulow, 

1 knew that Christ was there with Callow, 
That Christ was standing tiiere with me, 
Iltat Christ bad taught me what to be, 
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That I should plough, and as I ploughed 
My Saviour Christ would sing aloud, 

And as I drove the clods apart 
Christ would be ploughing in my heart, 
Through rest-harrow and bitter toots, 
Through all my bad life’s rotten fniitg. 

O Christ who holds the open gate, 

O Christ who drives the furrow stmight, 

O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 
Of holy white birds dying after, 

Lo, all my heart’s field and tom. 

And Thou wilt bring the young green com 
The young green com divinely springing, 
The young ^een com for ever singing; 

And when the field is fresh and fair 
Thy bless^ feet shall glitter there. 

And we will walk the weeded field, 

And tell the golden harvest’s 3 neld, 

The com that makes the holy bread 
which the soul of man is fed, 

The holy bread, the food uoprie^, 

Thy everlasting mercy, Cbrin. 

The share will jar on msuiy a stone. 

Thou wilt not let me stan^ alone ; 

And I shall feel (Thou wilt not fail). 

Thy hand on mine upon the hale. 

Near BuUen Bank, on Gloucester Road, 

Thy everlasting mercy showed 
The ploughman patient on the hill 
For ever there, for ever still. 

Ploughing the hill with steady yoke 
Of pme-trees lightnin^struck and broke, 
I’ve marked the May Hill ploughman stay 
There on his hill, day after day 
Driving his team against the aW, 

V^le men and women live and die. 

And now and then he seems to stoop 
To dear the coulter with the scoop, 
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Or touch an ox to haw or gee 
While Severn stream goes out to sea. 

The sea with all her ships and sails, 

And that great smoky port in Wales, 

And Gloucester tower bright i’ the sun, 

All know that patient wandering one. 

And sometimes when they burn the leaves 
The bonfires' smoking trails and heaves, 

And girt red flames twink and twire 
As though he ploughed the bill afire. 

And in men's tiearts in many lands 
A spiritual (doughinan standis 
For ever waiting, waiting now. 

The heart’s " Put in, man, zook the plough,** 

By this the sun was all one glitter, 

The little birds were all in twitter; 

Out of a tuft a Uttle lark 

Went higher up than 1 could mark, 

His little throat was all one thirst 
To sing until his heart should burst. 

To sing aloft in ^dea light 
His so^ from blue air out of sight. 

The mist drove by. and now the cows 
Came plodding up to milking bouse, 

Followed by lirank, the Callows’ cowman, 
Who whistfed “ Adam was a ploughman.” 
There come such cawing from the rooks, 
Such running chuck bom little brooks, 

One thought it March, just budding green 
With hedgerows full of celandine. 

An otter 'out of stream and played, 

Two hares come loping up and stayed { 
Wide-eyed and ietmm^eued but bold. 

Sheep bleated up by Penny’s fold. 

I heard a partridge covey call; 

The fflonuog sun was bngbt on all. 

Down the long slope tise plough team drova^ 
The tossing rooks arose and hove. 

A fftone struck on the share. A word 
Cams to the team, Ihe ted earth stirred. 
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I crossed the hedge by shoitter't gap, 

I hitched my boxer’s belt a strap, 

I jumped the ditch aod crossed the fallow, 
I took the hales fh>m farmer Callow. 


How swift the summer goes. 
Forget-me-not, pink, rose. 

The young gross when I started 
And now the hay is carted. 

And now my song is ended. 

And all the summer spend^; 

The blackbird’s second brood 
Routs beech-leaves in the wood. 

The pink and rose have speeded, 
Forget-me-not has seeded. 

Only the winds that blew. 

The rain that makes things new, 

The earth that hides things old, 

And blessings menifedd. 

O lovely lily clean, 

O lily sprincing gre^ 

O lily bursting white. 

Dear lUv of delight. 

Spring m my heart agen 
Toat 1 may flower to men. 

Great UampiUn, June 2911 
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T~\OWN Bye Street, in a little Shropshire town, 

I J There lived a widow with her only son : 

bad no wealth nor title to renown. 

Nor any joyous hours, never one. 

She rose from ragged mattress before sun 
And stitched all day until her eyes were red. 

And had to stitch, because her man was dead. 

Sometimes she fell asleep, she stitched so bard, 
Lietting the linen fall upon the door; 

And himgry cats would steal in from the yard, 

And maoj^ chickens peeked about the door 
Craning their necks so ragged and so sore 
To search the room for bread-crumbs, or for moose. 
But they got nothing in the widow’s house. 

Mostly she made her bread by hanming shrouds 
For one rich undertaker in the High Street, 

Who used to pray that folks might die in crowds 
And that their friends might pay to let them lie sweet | 
And when one died the widow lo the Bye Street 
Stitched night and day to give the worm his dole. 

The dead were better dressed than that poor soul. 

Her little son was all her life's delight. 

For in his little features she could and 
A glimpse of that dead husband out of sight. 

Where out of sight is never out of mind. 

And so she stit^ed till she was nearly blind. 

Or till the tallow candle end was done, 

To get a living for her little son. 
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Her love for him being euch she would not rest, 

It was a want wluch ate her out and in, 

Another hunger in her withered breast 
Pressing her woman’s bones against the skin. 

To make him plump she starved her body thin. 
And be, he ate the food, and never knew. 

He laughed and played as little children do. 

When there was little sickness in the place 
She took what God would send, and what God sent 
Never brought any colour to her face 
Nor life into her footsteps when she went 
Going, she trembled always withered and bent 
For ml went to her son, always the same, 

He was first served whatever blessing came. 


Sometimes she wandered out to gather sticks. 

For it was bitter cold there when it snowed. 

And she stole bay out of the fanner’s ricks 
For bands to wrap her feet In while she sewed, 

And when her feet were warm and the grate glowed 
She hugged her little son, her heart’s desire, 

With Jimmy, ain’t it snug beside the fire t 

So years went on till Jimmv was a lad 
And went to work as poor lads have to do. 

And then the widow’s loving heart was glad 
To know that all the pains ue had gone through 
And all the years of putting on the screw, 

Down to the sharped turn a mortal can, 

Had borne their wuit, and made her cliild a man. 


He got a job at working <m the line 
Tipping the earth down, tn^ley after truck. 
From wylight till tbe evening, wet or fine. 
With arms all red from wallowing in tbe muck, 
And spitting, as tbe trolly tipped, for luck, 

And singing “ Binger” as he swung the pick 
Because the red bfood ran in him so quick. 
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So there was bacon then, at ni^t, for supper 
In Bye Street there, where be and mother stay; 
And hoots they had, not leaky in the upper, 
And room rent readv on the settling dav; 

And beer for poor old mother, worn ana grey, 
And lire in frost; and in the widow’s eyes 
It seemed the Lord had made earth paradise. 


And there they sat of evenings after dark 
Singing their song of “ Bingcr,” he and she, 

Her TOor old cackle made the mongrels bark. 

And You sing Bingcr, mother,” carols he s 
'* By crimes, but that’s a good song, that her be.” 
And then they slept there in the room they shared, 
And all the time Fate had his end prepari^. 

One thing alone made life not perfect sweet: 

The mother's daily fear of what would come 
When woman and her lovely boy should meet, 

When the new wife would break up the old home. 
Feat of that unborn evil struck her dumb, 

And when her darling and a woman met. 

She shook and prayed, “ Not her, O God ; not yet.” 

" Not yet, dear God, my Jimmy go from me,” 

Then sne would subtly question with her son. 

” Not very handsome, I don’t think her be ? ” 

” God help the man who marries such an one.” 

Her red eyes peered to spy the mischief done. 

She took great care to keep the girls away. 

And all her trouble made him eauer prey. 

There was a woman out at Plwster's End, 
light of her body, fifty to the pound, 

A copper coin for any man to spend, 

Lovely to look on when the wits ^re drowned. 

Her husband’s skeleton was never found. 

It lay among the rocks at Glydyr Mor 
Where he drank poison, finding her a whore. 
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She ms not native there, for ahe belonsed 
Out Milford way, or Swansea; no one Knew. 

She had the piteous look of someone wronged, 

“ Anna," her name, a widow, last of Triw, 

She had lived at Plaisttt’e End a year or two; 

At Callow’s cottage, renting h^f an acre; 

She was a henwife and a peTfume-maker. 

Secret she was: she lived in reputation; 

But secret unseen threads went iloating out: 

Her smile, her voice, her face, were all temptation, 
All subtle flies to trouble man the trout; 

Man to entice, entrap, entangle, flout . , , 

To take and spoil, and then to cast aside : 

Gain without giving was the craft she plied. 


And she complained, poor lonely widowed soul. 
How DO one cared, and men were rutters all; 

While true love is an ever*buming goal 
Burning the brighter as the shadows fall. 

And air love's dogs went hunting at the call. 
Married or not she took them by the brain, 

Suoked at tbeit hearts and tossed them back again. 

Uke the straw flres lit on Saint John’s Eve, 

She burned and dwindled in her fickle heart; 

For if ahe wept when Harry took his leave. 

Her tears were lures to beuon Bob to start. 

And if, while loving Bob, a tinker’s cart 
Came by, she opened window with a smile 
And gave the tiuer hints to wait a while. 


She passed for pure; but, years before, in Wales, 
living at Mountain Ash with different men. 

Her less discretion bad inspired tales 
Of certain things she did, snd bow, and when. 
Those seven yean of ^outfa; we are ftantic ^en, 
ittte had been frantic in her vean of youth, 
tales were not more eril than the tru^ 
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She had two children as the fhiits of trade 
Though she drank bitter herbs to kill the curse, 
Both of them sons, and one she OTeriaid, 

The other one the parish had to nurse. 

Now she grew plump with money in her purse, 
Passing for pure a hundred miles, I guess, 

From where her little son wore workhouse drca. 

There with the Union boys he came and went, 

A parish bastard fed on bread and tea. 

Wearing a bright tin badge in furthest Gwent, 

And DO one knowing who his folk could be. 

His mother never knew his new name : she,— 

She touched the lust of those who served her turn. 
And chief among her men was Shepherd Elrn. 


A moody, treauhcrous man of bawdy mind. 
Married to that mild girl from Ercafl Uiil, 
Whose gentle goodness made him more inclined 
To hotter sauces sharper on the bill. 

The new lust gives the lecher the new thrill. 
The new wine scratches as it slips the throat. 
The new flag is so bright by the old boat. 


Em was her man to buy her bread and meat, 

Half of his weekly wa« was hers to spend. 

She used to mock “ IIow is your wife, my sw^et T '* 
Or wail, O, Ernie, how is tnia to end 7 ’’ 

Or coo, “ Hy Ernie is without a friend. 

She cannot understand my precious life,” 

And Ernie would go home and beat his wife. 


So the four souls are ranged, the cfaes8>board set. 
The da^ invisible band of secret Fate 
Brought it to come to being that they met 
After so many years of l^ng in wait. 

While we least think it he prepares his Hate. 
Mate, and the King’s pawn pl^ed, it never ceases 
Though all the earth u dust of taken pieces. 
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II 

Octobeb Fair-time ia the time for fun 
For all the street is biirdied into rows 
Of pens of heifers blinking at the sun, 

And Lemster sheep whii^ pant and seem to doze. 

And stalls of hardbake and galanty shows, 

And cheapjaclu smashing crocks, and trumpets blowing. 
And the loud organ of the horses going. 

There you can buy blue ribbons for your girl 
Or take her in a swing-boat tossing high, 

Or hold her fast when all the horses whirl 
Round to the steam pipe whanging at the sky, 

Or stand her cockshies at the cocoa-shy, 

Or buy her brooches with her name in red, 

Or Queen Victoria done in gingerbread. 

Then there are ride shots at tossing balls, 

And if you hit yon get a good cigar.” 

And strenrth-whackers for ms to lamm with mauls. 
And Cheshire cheeses on a greasy spar. 

The country folk flock in from near and far, 

Women and men, like blow-flies to the roast, 

All lore the fair; but Anna loved it most. 

Anna was all agog to ace the fair; 

She made Era promise to be there to meet her, 

To arm her round to all the pleasures there, 

And buy her ribbons for her neck, and treat her, 

So that no woman at the fair diould beat her 
In having pleasure at a man's expense. 

She plannra to meet bim at the cnapel fence. 

So Ernie went; and ^mmy took his mother, 

Dressed in her finest with a Monmouth shawl, 

And there was such a crowd she thought she’d smother, 
And O, she loved a pep’mii^ above alL 
Clash go the ciockenes where the ctieapjaeks bawl, 
Baa the sheep, thud goes the waxwork’s drum. 

And Ernie eursra for Anna hadn’t come. 
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He hunted for her up and down the place, 
Raging and snapping like a woriung nrew. 

“ If you’re with someone else I’ll smash his face, 
And when I've done for him I’ll go for you.” 

He bought no fairings as he’d vowed to do 
For bis poor little children back at home 
Stuck at the glass “ to see till fother come.” 


Not finding her, he went into an inn. 

Busy with ringing til! and scratching matches. 
Where thirsty drovers mingled stout with gin 
And three or four Welsh herds were singing Batches. 

The swing-doors clattered, letting in in snatehes 
The noises of the fair, now low, now loud. 

Em called for beer and glower^ at the crowd. 


While he was glowering at his drinking there 
In oame the gipsy Bessie, hawking toys; 

A boid-eved strapping harlot with black hair. 

One of tne tribe ^id camped at Shepherd’s Boia. 
She lured him out of inn into the noise 
Of the steam-organ where the horses spun. 

And so the end of all things was begun. 


Newness in lust, alwsvs the old in love. 

” Put up your toys,” ne said, ” and come along. 

We’ll have a turn of swing-bMts up above. 

And see the murder when they strike the gong.” 

” Don’t ’ee,” ehe giggled. ” Afy, but ain’t you strong. 
And where ’■ your proper girl 7 Tou don’t know me.” 
" I do.” “ You dont.^’ ^ Why, then, I will." said he. 


Anna was late because the cart which drove her 
Called for her late (the horse had broke a trace). 
She was all dressed and scented for her lover. 
Her bright blue blouse bad imitation lace. 

The pamt was red-as rases on her face. 

She hummed a song, because she thought to see 
How envious all the other girls would be. 
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WheD she arrived and found bet Ernie gone, 
Her bitter heart thought, “ Thk is how it is. 
Keeping me waiting while the sports are on; 
Fiomiung faithful, too, and then to miss. 

O, Ernie, won’t I give it you for this." 

And looking up she saw a couple eling, 

Em with his atm round Be^e in the swing. 


Em caught her eye and spat, and cut her dead, 
Bessie laughed hardly, in the gipsy way. 

Anna, though blind with Airy, t<»M her head, 
Biting her Ops until the red sras grey. 

For bitter moments given, bitter pay. 

The time for payment comes, early or late, 

No earthly dentor but accounts to Fate. 


She turned aside, telling with bitter oaths 
What Ern should sutler if he turned agen, 

And there was Jimmy stripping ofi his clothes 
Within a little ring of farming men. 

" Now, Jimmy, put the old tup into pen." 

His mother, watching, thought her heart would curdle, 
To see Jim drag the old ram to the hurdle. 


Then the ram butted and the game began. 

Til! Jimmy’s muscles cracked rad the ram grunted. 

The good old wrestliug mme of Bam and Man, 

At which none knows the hunter from the hunted. 

" Come and see Jimmy have bis belly bunted." 

" Good tup. Good Jim. Good Jimmy. Sick him, Rover, 
By dang, tmt Jimmy's got him fairly over." 

Then there was clap of bands and Jimmy grinned 
And took five silver shiliings from his bukers, 

And said th’ old tup had put him out of wind 
Or else he'd take aU comers at the Whackers. 

And some made rude remarks of rams and Imacken, 

And mother shook to get her aoo alone, 

8o’s to be rare he hadn't broke a bone. 
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None but the lucky mao deservee the fiur, 

Fot luckv men have money and luccesa. 

Things tnat a whore is very glad to share, 

Or d^, at least, a finger in the mess. 

Anne, with her raddled eheeks and Sunday dress. 
Smiled upon Jimmy, seeing him succeed, 

4s thougb to say, “ You are a man, indeed.” 


AU the great things of life are swiftly done. 
Creation, deoth, and love the double gate. 
However much we dawdle in the sun 
We have to hurry at the touch of Fate; 

When Life knocks at the door no one can wait. 
When Death makes his arrest we have to go. 
And so with Love, and Jimmy found it ao. 


Love, the sharp spear, went pricking to the bone, 

In that one look, desire and oittcr aching. 

Longing to have that woman all alone 

For her dear beauty's sake all else forsaking t 

And sudden agony that set him shying 

Lest she, whose beauty made his hearrs blood cruddle, 

Should be another man's to kiss and cuddle. 


She was beside him when be left the ring, 

Her soft dress brushed against him aa be passed her | 
He thought her penny scent a sweeter thing 
Than precious omtment out of sUabaster; 

Love, the mild servant, makes a drunken master. 

She smiled, half sadly, out of thoughtful eyes. 

And all the strong young man was easy priie. 

She spoke, to take him, seeing him a sheep, 

“ How beautiful you wrastleo with the mm. 

It made me all go tremble just to peep. 

I am that fond of wrostling, that I am. 

Why, here 's your mother, too. Good>eveniDg, ma'am, 
I was just telling Jim bow well he done, 

How proud you mutt be of so fine a «oo.” 
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Old mother blinked, while Jimmy hardly knew 
Whether he knew the woman there or not; 

But well be knew, if not, he wanted to, 

Joy of her beauty ran in him so hot, 

Old trembling mother by him was forgot, 

While Anna searched the mother's face, to know 
Whether she took her for a whore or no. 


The woman’s maxim, “ Win the woman first,” 
Made her be gracious to the withered thing. 

“ This being in crowds do give one such a thirst. 
1 wonder if they’ve tea going at ‘ The King ' t 
My throat’s that dry my very tongue do cling, 
Perhaps you’d take my arm. we’d wander up 
(If you’d agree) and try and get a cup. 


” Come, ma’am, a cup of tea would do you good; 
There *s nothing like a nice hot cup of tea 
After the crowd and all the time you’ve stood ; 
And ’ The King’’s strict, it isn’t like ‘ The Key.’ 
Now, take my arm, my dear, and lean on me.” 
And Jimmy’s mother, being nearly blind. 

Took Anna’s arm, and only thought bet kind. 


So oS they set, with Anna talking to her. 

How nice the tea would be after the crowd, 

And mother thinking half the time slie knew her, 
And Jimmy’s heart’s blood ticking quick and loud, 
And Death beside him knitting at bts shroud, 

And all the Higli Street babbimg with the fair. 
And white October clouds in the blue air. 


So tea was made and down they sat to drink; 

0 the pale beauty sitting at the board 1 
There is more death in women than we think, 
There is much danger in the soul adored, 

The white hands bring the poison and the cord; 
Death has a lodge in Kps as red as cherries. 
Death has a mansion in the yew-tree berries. 
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^hey sat there talking after tea was done. 

And Jimmy blushed at Anna’s sparkling looks. 

And Anna flattered mother on her son. 

Catching both fishes on her subtle hooim. 

With twilight, tea and talk in ingle-nooks. 

And music coming up from the dim street, 

Mother had never known a fair so sweet. 


Now cow-bells clink, for milking time is come, 
The drovers stack the hurdles into carts. 

New masters drive the straying cattle home, 
Many a young calf from his mother parts, 
Hogs straggle back to sty by fits and starts ; 
The farmers take a last glass at the inns. 

And now the frolic of the fair begins. 


All of the side shows of the fair are lighted, 

Flares and bright lights, and brassy cymbals clanging, 
“ Beginning now ” and “ Everyone’s invited,” 

Shatter the pauses of the organ’s whanging. 

Tlie Oldest Show on Earth and the Last Hanging, 

“ The Murder in the Red Dam,” with real blood, 

The rifles crack, the Sally shy-sticks thud. 


Anna walked slowly homewards with her prey. 
Holding old tottering mother’s weight upon her, 
And pouring in sweet poison on the way 
Of “ such a pleasure, ma’am, and such an honour," 
And ” One’s so safe with such a son to con her 
Through all the noises and tlirough all the press, 
Boys dsredn’t squirt tormenters on her dress.” 


At iPother’a door they stop to say ” Good-night.” 
And mother must go in to set the table. 

Anna pretended that she felt a fright 
To TO alone through all the merry bab^ ; 

” hfy friends are waiting at * The Cain and Abel,’ 
Just down the other side of Market Square, 

It’d be a mercy if you’d set me there.” 
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So Jimmy came, while mother went inside; 

A nna has got her victim in her clutch. 

Jimmy, all blushing, glad to be her guide, 
ntrilled by her scent, and trembling at her touch. 
She was all white and dark, and said not much ; 
She sighed, to hint that pleasure’s grave was dug, 
And smi!^ within to see him such a mug. 


They passed the doctor’s house among the trees. 
She sighed so deep that Jimmy asked her why. 

I'm too unhappy upon nights like these, 

When everyone happiness but II” 

“ Then, aren’t you happy ? ” She appeared to cry. 
Blinked with her eyes, and turned away her head : 
'* ** Not much i but some men understand,” she said. 


Her voice caught lightly on a broken note, 

Jimmy half-dated but dared not touch her hand, 
Tet all hU blood went pumping In bis throat 
Beside the beauty he could understand, 

And Death stopped knitting at the muffling band. 

“ The shroud is done,” be muttered, “ toe to chin." 
He snapped the ends, and tucked hie needles in. 


Jimmy, half stammerine, eboked, ” Has any man— 
He stopped, site shook ner head to answer “ No." 

“ Then tell me.” “ No. P’raps some day, if 1 can. 
It hurts to talk of some things ever so. 

But you’re so different. Tficre, come, we must go. 
None but unhappy women know how good 
It is to meet a soul who’s understood." 


* No. Wait a moment. May I call you Anna ? " 

** Perhaps. There must be nearness Twixt us two." 
Love in her face hung out his bloody banner, 

And all love's clanging trumpets shocked and blew. 
“ When we got up to^ay we never knew.” 

** I’m sure loidoH think, nor you did.” “ Never,” 
** And now this friendship’s come to us for ever.” 
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“ Now, Anna, take my arm, dear.*’ “ Not to-night. 
That must come later when we know our minds. 
We must agree to keep this evenii^ white, 

We’ll eat the fruit to-night and save the rinds.” 
And all the folk whose shadows darked the blinds. 
And all the dancers whirling in the fair, 

Were wretched worms to Jim and Anna there. 


“ How wonderful life is,” said Anna, lowly. 

” But it begins again with you for fiicnd.” 

In the dim lamplight Jimmy thought her holy, 

A lovely fragile thing for him to tend, 

Grace beyond measure, beauty without end. 

” Anna,” he said ; “ Good-night. This is the door. 
I never knew what people meant before.” 


” Good-night, my friend. Good-bye.” ” But, 0 my sweet. 
The night^s quite early yet, don’t say good-bye. 

Come lust another short turn down the street. 

The whole life's bubbling up for you and I. 

Somehow I feel to-morrow we may die. 

Come lust as far as to the blacksmith’s light.” 

But ” No,” said Anna; '* Not to-n^bt. Go^-night.” 

All the tides triumph when the white moon flUs. 

Down in the race the toppling waters shout, 

The breakers shake the bases of the hills. 

There is a thundering where the streams go out, 

And the wise shipman puts his ship about 
Seeing the gathering of those waters wan. 

But what when love makes high tide in a man T 


Jimmy walked home with all his mind on Sre, 
One lovely face for ever set in flame. 

He shivered as he went, like tautraed wire, 
Surge after surge of shuddering in him came 
And then swept out repeating we sweet name, 
” Anns, 0 Anna,” to the evening star. 

Anna was sipping whiskey in the bar. 
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So back to home and mother Jimmy wandered, 
Thinking of Plaister's End and Anna’s lips. 

He ate no supper worth the name, but pondered 
On Plaister’s End hedge, scarlet with ripe hips, 
And of the lovely moon there in eclipse, 

And how she must be shining in the house 
Behind the hedge of those old dog-rose boughs. 


Old mother cleared away. The clock struck eight. 
“ Why, boy, you’ve left your bacon, lawks a me. 
So that's what conkcs of having tea so late, 
Another time you’ll go without ^our tea. 

Your father liked his cup, too, didn’t he, 

Always ‘ another cup ’ he used to say. 

He never went witbwt on any day. 

** How nice the lady was and how she talked. 

I've never had a nicer fair, not ever.” 

“ She said she’d like to see us if we walked 
To Plaister's End, beyond by Watersever. 
Nice-looking woman, too, and Uiat, and clever •, 
We might ^ round one evening, p’raps, we two: 
Or 1 might go, if it 's too far for you.” 


“ No,” said the mother, ” we’re not folk for that { 
Meet at the fair and that, and there an end. 

Rake out the flie and put out the cat, 

These fairs are sinful, tempting folk to spend. 

Of course she spoke polite and like a friend ; 

Of course she had to do. and so I let her, 

But now it’s done and past, so 1 forget her.” 

“ I don’t sec why f<»get her. Why forget her ? 

She treat us kind. She weren’t like everyone. 

I never saw a woman I liked better. 

And he’s not easy pleased, my father’s son. 

So I’ll go round some ni^t when work is done." 

“ Now, Jim, my dear, trust mother, there’s a dear." 
'* Well, so I do, but sometimes you’re so queer.” 
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She bliT-ked at him out of her withered eyes 
Below her iashless eyelids red and bleared. 

Her months of sacrifice had won the prize, 

Her Jim had come to what she alwa^ feared. 
And vet she doubted, so she shook and peered 
And begged her God not let a woman take 
The lovdy son whom she bad starved to make. 


Doubting, she stood the dishes in the rack, 

“ We’ll ask her in some evening, then,” she said. 

” How nice her hair looked in the bit of black.” 
And stiU she peered from eyes all dim and red 
To note at once if Jimmy drooped his head. 

Or if his ears bluslicd wlicn he neard her praised, 
And Jimmy blushed and hung his head and gazed. 


” Thu is the end,” she thought. ** ‘niU is the end. 
rU have to sew again for Mr. Jones, 

Do hems when I can hardly see to mend. 

And have the old ache in my marrow-bones. 

And when his wife’s in child-bed, when she groans, 
She’ll send for me until the pains have ceased, 

And give me leavings at the christening feast. 


“ And sit aslant to eye me as I eat, 

‘ You’re only wanted here, ma’am, for to-day. 

Just for the christ'ning party, for the treat. 

Don’t ever think I mean to let you stay ; 

Two ’a company, three ’e none, that’s what I say.’ 
Life can be bitter to the very bone 
When one is poor, and woman, and alone. 


” Jimmy,” she said, stDl doubting, “ Cmne, my dear, 
Let’s have our ‘ Binger ’ ’fore we go to bed,” 

And then “ The parson’s dog,” she cackled clear, 

“ L^ over stile,she sang, noddiiw her bead. 

“ His name was little Binger.” “ Jim,” she said, 

“ Binger, now, chorus ”... Jimmy kicked the hob. 
The sacrament of song died in a sob. 
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Jimmy went out into the night to think 
Under the moon so steady in the blue. 

The troman’s beauty ran in him like drink, 

The fear that men had loved her burnt him through ; 
The fear that even then another knew 
All the deep mystery which women make 
To hide the inner nothing made him shake. 


Anna, I love you, and I always shalL” 

He looked towards Plaister's End beyond Cot Hills. 
A white star glimmered in the long carud, 

A droning from tiie music came in thrills. 

Love is a flame to burn out human wills. 

Love is a flame to set the will on fire. 

Love is a flame to cheat men into mire. 


One of the throe, we make Love what we choose, 
But Jimmy did not know, he only thought 
That Anna was too beautiful to lose. 

That she was all the world and he was naught, 
That it was sweet, though bitter, to be caught, 

“ Anna, I love you." Underneath the moon, 

" I shall go mad unless 1 see yuu soon." 


The fair’s lights threw aloft a misty glow. 

The organ whangs, the giddy horses reel, 

The rifl» cease, the folk be^io to go, 

llie hands unclamp the swing-boats from the wheel 

There is a smell of trodden orange peel; 

The organ drones and dies, the Imrses stop. 

And then the tent collapses from the top. 

The fair is over, let the people troom 

The drunkards stagger homewards down the gutters. 

The showmen heave in an excited group, 

The poles tilt slowly down, the canvas nutters, 
nie mauls knock out the pins, the last flare sputters. 

“ Jjower away.” “ Go easy." “ Lower, lower.” 

** You’ve dang near knock my akuJl in. Loose it slower.” 
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*' Back in the horses.” ** Are the swing'boats loaded ? ' 
“ All right to start.” “ Bill, where *a cushion gone T 
The red one for the Queen ? “ “I think I stowed ft.” 

” You think, you think. Lord, where’s that cushion, 
John ? ” 

“ It’s in that bloody box you’re sitting on. 

What more d’you want ? A concertina plays 
Far off as wandering lovers go their ways. 

Up the dim Bye Street to the market-place 
Tne dead bones of the fair arc l>omc in carts. 

Horses and swing-boats at a funeral pace 
After triumphant hours qiiiekcniog hearts; 

A policeman eyes each wagpon as it starts. 

The drowsy showmen stumble half asleep. 

One of them catcalls, having drunken deep. 

So out, over the pass, into the plain. 

And the dawn finds them (llling empty cans 
In some sweet'smelling dusty country lane, 

Where a brook chatters over rusty pans. 

The iron chimneys of the caravans 

Smoke as they go. And now the fair has gone 

To find a new pitch somewhere further on. 

But as the fair moved out two lovers came, 

Ernie and Bessie loitering out together; 

Bessie with wild eyes, hungry as a flame, 

Em like a stallion tugging at a tether. 

It was calm moonlight, and October weather, 

So still, so lovely, as they topped the ridge. 

They brushed by Jimmy standing on the bridge. 

And, as they passed, they gravely ^ed each other. 

And the bloM burned in each heart beating there ( 

And out into the Bye Street tottered mother, 

Without her shawl, in the October wr. 

“ Jimmy,” she cried, “ Jimmy.” And Bessie’s hair 
Drooped on the instant over Ernie’s face. 

And the two lovers clung in an embrace. 
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“ O, Em.” “ My own, my Bessie.” As they kissed 
Jimm^ was envious of the thing unknown. 

So this was Love, the somctliing he had missedt 
Woman and man athirst, afkune, alone. 

Envy went knocking at his marrow-bone, 

And Anna’s face swam up so cUm, so fair, 

Shining and sweet, with poppies in her hair. 


ni 

Aftek the fair, Uie gang began again. 

Tipping the trollies down the banks of earth. 

The truck of stone clanks on the endless chain, 

A eievet pony guides it to its berth. 

•' Let go." It tips, the navvies shout for mirth 
To see the pony step aside, so wise. 

But Jimmy sighed, thinking of Anna’s eyes. 

And when be stopped his shovelling he looked 
Over the junipers towards Pluistcr way, 

The beauty oi his darling had him hooked. 

He had no heart for wrustling with the clay, 

" 0 Lord Almighty I roust get away; 

O Lord, I must. I must just see my flower, 

Why. I could run there in the dinner hour." 

The whistle on the pilot enpnc blew. 

The men knocked off, and ^mray slipped aside 
Over the fence, over the bridge, ami through, 

And then ahead along the water-side. 

Under the red-brick rail-bridge, arching wide, 

Over the hedge, across the fields, and on ; 

The foremao asked : " Where’s Jimmy Gumey gone T " 

It is a mile and more to Plaister’s End, 

But Jimmy ran the short way by the stream. 

And there was Anna's cottage at the bend. 

With blue smoke on the chimney, faint os steam. 

" God, she's at home," and up his heart a gleam 
Leapt like a rocket on Novemner nights. 

And shattered slowly in a burst of lights. 
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Aaon was sin^ng at her kitchcD fire. 

She was surprised, and not well pleased to see 
A sweating navvy, red with heat and mire. 

Come to her door, whoever be might be. 

But when she saw that it was Jimmy, she 
Smiled at his eyes upon her, full of pain. 

And thought, “ But, still, he mustn't come again. 


“ People will talk ; boys arc such crazy things ; 
But he’s a dear boy though he is so green.” 

So, hurriedly, she slipped her apron strings. 

And dabbed her hair, and wiped her fingers clean, 
And came to greet him languid as a queen. 
Looking as sweet, as fair, ns pure, as sad. 

As when she drove her loving husband mad. 


“ Poor boy,” she said, “ poor boy, how hot you are.” 
She laid a cool hand to bis sweating faee. 

“ How kind to come. Have you been running fat I 
I'm just going out; come up the rood a pace. 

0 dear, these bens ; they’re ail about the place.” 

So Jimmy shooed the hens at her command. 

And got outside the gate as she bad planned. 

'* Anna, my dear, I love you ; love you, true; 

I had to come—1 don’t know—I can’t rest— 

I lay awake all night, thinking of you. 

Many must love you, but I love you best.” 

** Many have loved me, yes, dear,” she confessed. 

She smiled upon him with a tender pride, 

” But my love ended when my husband died. 


“ Still, we’ll be friends, dear friends, dear, tender friends 
Love with its fever’s at an end for me. 

Be by me gently now the fever ends. 

Life IB a lovelier thing than lovers see, 

I’d like to trust a man, Jimmy,” said she, 

” May 1 trust you T ” *’ Oh, Anna dear, my dear- " 

“ Don’t come so close,” she svd, “ with people near. 

6 * 
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** Dear, don’t be vexed ; H ’a vm «weet to find 
One who will understand; but life is life. 

And those who do not know are so unkind. 

But you’ll be by me, Jimmy, in the strife, 

I love you though I cannot be your wife; 

And now be off, before the whistle goes, 

Or else you'll lose your quarter, goodness knows.” 


“ When can 1 see you, Anna ? Tell me, dear. 
To-night ? To-morrow T Shall I come to-night ? ” 
" Jimmy, my friend, I cannot have you here ; 

But when I come to town perhaps we might. 

Dear, you must go ; uo kissing; you can write. 

And I’ll arrange a meeting when I learn 

What friends are doing ” (meaning Slu-pberd Ern). 


“ Good-bye, my own.” ” Dear Jim, you understand. 
If we were only free, dear, free to meet, 

Dear, I would take vou by your big, strong hand 
And kiss your dear Soy eyes so blue and sweet; 

But my dead husband lies under the sheet, 

Dead in my heart, dear, lovely, lonely one. 

So, Jim, my dear, my loving days are done. 


But though my heart is buried in his grave 
Something might be—friendship and utter trust— 
And you, my dear starved little Jim shall have 
Flowers of friendship from my dead heart’s dust j 
Life would be sweet if men would never lust. 

Why do you, Jimmy 7 Tell me sometime, dear, 
Why men arc always what we women fear. 

“ Not now. Good-bye; we understand, we two, 
And life, O Jim, how glorious life is; 
lUs sunshine in my heart Is due to you: 

I was BO sad, and life has given this. 

I think ' I wish I had somelhiog of his,’ 

Do give me something, will you be so Und T 
Scanetbing to keep you always in my mind.” 
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“ I will," he said. ** Now go, or you'll be late.” 
He broke from her and ran, and never dreamt 
That as she stood to watch him from the gate 
Her heart was half amusement, half contempt. 
Comparing Jim the squab, red and unkempt. 

In sweaty rorduroys, with Shepherd Ern. 

She blew him kisses till he pa^ed the turn. 


The whistle blew before he reached the line; 
The foreman asked him what the hell he meant, 
Whether a duke had asked him out to dine. 

Or if he thought the bag would pay his rent ? 
And Jim was fined before the foreman went. 
But still his spirit glowed from Anna’s words. 
Cooed in the voice so like a singing bird's. 


" O Anna, darling, you shall have a present; 

I'd give you golden gems if I were rich, 

Ana everything that's sweet and all that's pleasant." 
Ho dropped his pick as though he had a stiten, 

And stared tow’rds Plaister's End. past Busbe's Pitch. 
"O beauty, what I have to give I’ll give, 

All mine is yours, beloved, while I live." 

All through the afternoon his fNck was slacking, 

His eyes were always turning west and south, 

The foreman was inclined to send him packing, 

But put it down to after fair-day drouth ; 

He looked at Jimmy with an ugly mouth, 

And Jimmy slackecf, and mutters in a moan, 

*' My love, my beautiful, my very own.” 

So she had loved. Another man bad had her; 

She had been his with passion in the night; 

An agony of envy made him sadder. 

Yet ^boed a pang of bitter-sweet delight— 

O be would keep lus image of her white. 

The foreman cursed, stepped up, and asked him flat 
What kind of gum-tree ne was gaping at. 
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It was Jim's custom, when the pay da^ came. 
To take his weekly five and twenty ahiUing 
Back in the little packet to bis dame; 

Not taking out a Caithing for a filling. 

Nor twopence for a pot, for he was willing 
That she should have it all to save or spend. 
But love makes many lovely customs end. 


Next pay day came and Jimmy took the money, 
But not to mother, for lie meant to buy 
A thirteen-shilling locket for his honev, 

Whatever bellies hungered and went dry, 

A silver heart-shape with a ruby eye. 

He bought the thing and paid the shopman’s pric^ 
And hurried oD to make the sacrifice. 


“ Is it for me ? Yon dear, dear generous boy. 
How sweet of you. I’ll wear it in niy dress. 
When you’re Mside roe life is such a joy, 

You bring the sun to solitariness.” 

She bruslied his jacket with a light caress, 

His arms went round her fast, sbe welded meek; 
He had the happnness to kiss ber clteck. 


“ My dear, my dear.” “ Mjr very dear, my Jim, 
How very kind my Jimmy is to me ; 

I ache to think that some are harsh to him ; 

Not like ray Jimmy, beautiful and free. 

Hy darling boy, how lovely it would be 
If all would trust as we two trust each other.” 
And Jimmy's heart grew hard against his mother. 

She, poor old soul, was wuting in the gloom 
For Jimmy’s pav, that she could do the shopping. 
The clock ticked out a solemn tale of doom ; 
Clogs on the brkk* outside went clippa-clopping, 
The owls were coming out and dew was dropping. 
The bacon bum^ aira Jimmy not ^et home. 

The clock was ticking dooms out like a gnome. 
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“ What can have kept him that he doesn’t come T , 
O God, they’d tell me if he’d come to hurt.” 

The unknown, unseen evil struck her numb, 

She saw his body bloody in the dirt, 

She saw the life blood pumping through the shirt, 
She saw him tipsy in tne navvies' booth. 

She saw all forms of evil but the truth. 


At last she hurried up the line to ask 
If Jim were hurt or why he wasn’t back. 

She found the watchman wearing through his task; 
Over the fire basket in his shack ; 

Behind, the new embankment rose up black. 

“ Gurney ? ” he said. ** He’d got to see a Mend.” 

’* Where ? ” ” I dunuo. I think out Plaister's End.” 


Thanking the man, she tottered down the hill, 
The long-feared fang had bitten to the bone. 

The brook beside her talked as water will 
That it was lonely singing all alone, 

The night was lonely with the water’s tone. 

And she was lonely to the very mairow. 

Love puts such bitter poison on Fate’s arrow. 

She went the long way to them by the mills, 

She told herself that she roust find her son. 

The night was ominous of many ills ; 

The soughing larch-clump almost made her run. 
Her boots hurt (she had got a stone in one) 

And bitter beaks were tearing at her liver 
That her boy’s heart was turned from her forever. 


She kept the lane, past Spindle’s, past the Callows’, 
Her lips still muttering prayers against the worst. 
And there were people coming from the sallows. 
Along the wild duck patch by Beggar’s Hurst. 
Being in moonlight mother saw them first, 

She saw them moving in the moonlight dim, 

A woman with a sweet voice saying “ Jim.” 
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Trembling she grovelled down into the ditch, 

They wandered past her pressing side to side. 

“ O Anna, my belov’d, ir I were rich." 

It was her son, and Anna’s voice replied, 

“ Dear boy, dear beaiitj' boy, my love end pride.” 
And he : ’’ It’s but a silver thing, but I 
Will earn you better lockets by and by.” 


Dear boy, you mustn’t.” ‘‘ But I mean to do.” 

” What was tliat funny sort of noise I lieard f ” 
Where ? " “ lu the hedge; a sort of sob or eoo. 
Listen, It ’e gone.” “ It may have been a bird,” 
Jim tossed a stone but mother never stirred. 

She hugged the hedgerow, choking down tier pain 
While the hot tears were blinding in her brain. 


The two passed on, the withered woman rose. 
For many minutes she could only shake. 
Staring ahead with trembling little ” Oh’s,” 
The noise a very frightened child might make. 
“ O God, dear &od, don’t let the woman take 
My little son, Go<l, not my little Jim. 

O God, I'll have to starve if I lose him.” 


So bock she trembled, nodding with her head. 
Laughing and trembling in the bursts of tears. 

Her ditch'fillcd boots IwUi squelching in the tread, 
Her shopping-bonnet sagging to her ears. 

Her heart too dumb with brokenness for fears. 

The nightmare whickering with the laugh of death 
Could not have added terror to her breath. 


She reached the house, and: ” I’m all right,” said sba. 
” I’ll just take off my things; but I’m all right, 

I'd be all right with just a cup of tea, 

If I could onlv get this grate to light, 

The paper’s damp and Jimmy *s late to-night; 

* BelovM, if 1 was rich,' was what he said, 

O Jim, I wish that God would kill me dead.” 
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While she was biinking at the unlit grate, 

Scratching the moistened matcli-heada off the wood, 
She beard Jim coming, so she reached his plate, 

And forked the over-irizzled scraps of food. 

“ You’re late,” she said, “ and this yer isn’t good, 
Whatever makes yon come in late like this t " 

“ I’ve been to Plaistcr’a End, that’s how it is.” 


“ You’ve been to Plaister’s End 1 ” 

” Yes.” 

“ I’ve been staying 

For money for the shopping ever so. 

Down here we can't gid victuals without paying. 

There ’a no trust down the Bye Street, as you know, 

And now it’s dark nnd it *s too late to go. 

You’ve been to Plaistcr’s End. What took you there T ” 
” The lady who was with us at the fair.” 


II 

II 


II 


The lady, eh f The lady f 
You've boon to see her t ” 

U 

I saw her.” 


9 » 

‘‘ Yes, the lady.’* 

Yes.” 

” What happened then t" 


” Yes. And what filth did she trade ye t 
Or d’you expect your locket bock agen ? 

I know the rotten ways of whores with men. 

What did it cost ye 7 ” 

” What did what cost T ” 


” It. 


Your devil’s penny for the devil’s bit.” 


” 1 don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Jimmy, my own. 

Don’t lie to mother, boy, for mother knows. 

I know you and that lady to the bone. 

And she *8 a whore, that thing you oJl a rose, 

A whore who takes whatever male thing goes; 

A harlot with the devil's skill to tell 
The special key of each man’s door to hell.” 
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“ She’s not. She’s nothing of the kind, I tell *ee." 
“ You can’t tell women like a woman can; 

A beggar tells a lie to fill hU belly, 

A strumpet tells a lie to win a man, 

Women were liars since the world began; 

And she's a liar, branded in the eyes, 

A rotten liar, who inspires lies.” 

“ I say she ’a not.” 

” No, don’t ’ee Jim, my dearie, 
You’ve scon her often in the last few days. 

She’s given a love as makes you come in weary 
To lie to me before ^oing out to laze. 

She’s tempted you into the devil’s ways. 

She's robbing you, full fist, of what you corn, 

In God’s name, what’s she giving in return ? ” 

“ Her faith, my dear, and that’s enough for me.” 

” Her faith. Her faith. O Jimmy, listen, dear; 
Love doesn’t ask for faith, my son, not he ; 

He asks for life throughout the live-long year, 

And life 's a test for any plough to ere 

Life tests a plough in meadows made of stones. 

Love takes a toll of spirit, mind and bones. 

“ I know a woman’s porUon when she loves. 

It's hers to give, my darling, not to take; 

It isn't lockets, dear, nor pairs of gloves, 

It isn't marriage bells nor wedding cake. 

It's up and cook, although the belly ache; 

And bear the child, and up and work again, 

And count a sick man’s grumble worth the pain. 

“ Will she do this, and fifty times as much T *' 

" No. I don’t ask her.” 

” No. I warrant, no. 

She’s one to get a yoimg fool in her clutch, 

And you’re a fool to let her trap you so. 

She love vou 7 She T O Jimmy, let her go; 

I was BO nappy, dear, before she came, 

And now I’m going to the grave in shame. 
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“ I bore you, Jimmy, in this very room. 

For fifteen years 1 got you all you bad, 

Y'ou were my little son, made in my womb. 

Left all to me, for God had took your dad. 

You were a good son, doing all I bade, 

Until this strumpet came from God knows where, 
And now you lie, and I am in despair. 


“Jimmy, I won’t say more. I know you think 
That I don’t know, being just a withered old, 

With chaps all fallen in and eyes that blink. 

And hanaa that tremble so they cannot hold. 

A bag of bones to put in clnirchyard mould, 

A red-eyed hag beside your evening star.’’ 

And Jimmy gulped, and thought “ By God, you are,” 

*' Well, if I am, my dear, I don’t pretend. 

I got my eyes red, Jimmy, making you. 

My dear, before our love time’s at an end 
Think just a minute what it is you do. 

If tliis were right, my <loar, you’d tcH me true 5 
You don’t, and so it’s wrong : you lie; and she 
Lies too, or else you wouldnH lie to me. 

“ Women and men have only p>t one way 
And that way’s marriage t other ways are lust. 

If you must marry this one, tlteu you may. 

If not you’ll drop her.” 

No.” “ 1 say you must. 

Or bring my hairs with sorrow to the dust. 

Mar;^ your whore, you’ll pay, and there an end. 

My God, you shall not have a whore for friend. 

By God, you shall not, not while I’m alive. 

Never, so help me God, shall that thing be. 

If she’s a woman fit to touch she’ll wive. 

If not she’s whore, and she shall deal with me. 

And may God’s blessed mercy help us see 
And may He make my Jimmy count the cost, 

My little boy who *b lost, as 1 am lost,” 
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People in love cannot be won by kindness. 

Ana opposition makes them feef like mart 3 T^. 
When folk are crazy with a drunken blindness, 

It’s best to flog them with each other's garters, 
And have the flogging done by Shropshire carters. 
Bom under Ercnll wlMre the white stones lie; 
Ercall that smells of hoB^ in July, 

Jimmy said nothing in reply, but thought 
That mother was an old, liaid jealous thing. 

I'll love my girl through good and ill report, 

I shall he true whatever grief it bring.” 

And in his heart he heard the deatli-bell ring 
For mother’s death, and thought what it would be 
To bury her in churchyard and be free. 


He saw the narrow grave under the wall, 

Home without moi.h< r nagging at his dear, 

And Anna there with him at evenfull. 

Bidding him dry his e}’cs and be of cheer. 

“ The death that took poor mother brings me near, 
Neorer than we have ever been before, 

Near as the dead one came, but dearer, more.” 


“ Good-night, my son,” said mother. “ Night,” he said. 
He dabbed her brow wi’s lips and blew the light. 

She lay quite silent ciyii^ on the bed, 

Stirring no limb, but crying through the ni^ht. 

He slept, convinced that he was Anna's knlgbb- 
And wnen he went to work be left behind 
Honey for mother crying benelf blind. 


After that night he came to Anna’s call. 

He was a fly in Anna’s subtle weavings. 

Mother hod no more share in him at all; 

All that the mother hod was Anna’s leavings. 

There were more lies, more lockets, more deceiving!. 
Taunts from the proud old woman, lies from him. 
And Anna’s coo m ” Cruel. Leave her, Jim.” 
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Also the foreman spoke : ** You make me sick. 
You oome-day-go-day-God-aend-plenty-beer. 

You put less mizzle on your bit of Dick, 

Or get your time, I’U have no slackers here, 

I’ve had my eye on you too long, my dear," 

And Jimmy pondered wliile the man attacked, 

" I’d see her all day long if 1 were sacked." 

And trembling mother thought, " I’ll go to see ’r- 
She’d give me back my boy if she were told 
Just what he is to me, my pretty dear : 

She wouldn’t leave me starving id the cold. 

Like what I am." But she was weak and old. 
She thought, " But if I ast her, I’m afraid 
He'd hate me ever after," so she stayed. 


IT 

Bessie, the gipsy, got with child by Em, 

She joined hor tribe again at SlicphcrU’s Meeo, 

In that old quarry overgrown with fern. 

Where goats are tethers on the patch of green. 

There she reflected on the fool she’d been. 

And plaited kipes and waited for the bastard. 

And thought tnat love was glorious while it lasted. 

And Em the moody roan went moody home. 

To that most gentle girl fkom ErcaM nil], 

And bade her take a heed now he had come, 

Or else, by cripes, he’d put her through the mill. 

He didn’t want her love, he’d bad bis lUI, 

Thank you, of her, the bread and butter sack. 

And Anna heard that Shepherd Ern was buck 

“ Back. And I’ll have him bock to me," she muttered. 
" This lovesick boy of twenty, green as grass, 

Has made me wonder if my brains are buttered. 

He, and his lockets, and bis love, the ass. 

I don’t know why he comes. A as 1 alas 1 
God knows I want no love; but every sun 
I bolt my doors on some poor loving one. 
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“ It breaks my heart to turo them out of doors, 
I hear them crying to me in the rain ; 

One, with a wliite faee, cuiscs, one implores, 

* Anna, for God’s sake, let me in again, 

Anna, belov’d, I cannot bear the pain.’ 

Like hoovey shc^ bleating outside a fold 
‘ Anna, belov’d, I'm in the wind and cold.’ 

“ I want no men. I’m weary to the soul 
Of men like moths about a candle flame. 

Of men like flics about a sugar bowl. 

Acting alike, and all wanting the same. 

My dreamod-of swirl of passion never came. 

No man has given me the love I dreamed. 

But in the best of each one something gleamed. 


“ If my dear darling were alive, but he . . . 
Be was the same ; be didn’t understand. 

The eyes of that dead child ok haunting me, 
1 only turned the blanket with my hand. 

It didn’t hurt, he died os I had planned. 

A little skinny creature, weak and red ; 

It looked so peaceful after it was dead. 


“ I have been all alone, in spite of aU. 
Never a light to help me place my feet; 

I have had many a rain and many a f^. 
life’s a long headache io a noisy street. 
Love at the budding looks so very sweet, 
Hen put such bright disguises on their lust. 
And then it all goes crumble into dust. 


*' Jimmy the same, dear, lovely Jimmy, too, 
He goes the self-same way the others went, 

I shall bring sorrow to those eyes of blue. 

He asks the love I’m sore I never meant. 

Am I to blame ? And all his money spent. 
Men make this shutting doors such cruel pain. 
O, Em, I want you in my life again.” 
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On Sunday afternoons the lovers walk 
Arm within arm, dressed in their Sunday best. 
The man with the blue necktie sucks a staik, 
The woman answers when she is addressed. 

On quiet country stiles they sit to rest, 

And after fifty years of wear and tear 

They think how beautiful their courtships were. 


Jimmy and Anna met to walk together 
l^e Sunday after Shepherd Em returned ; 

And Anna’s hat was lovely with a feather 
Bought and dyed blue with money Jimmy earned. 

They walked towards Callow’s Farm, and Annayeamedi 
“ Dear boy,” she said, ** this road is dull to>day. 
Suppose we turn and walk the other way.” 


They turned, she siglicd. *’ What makes you sigh t *' ha 
asked. 

** Thinking,” she said, “ thinking and grieving, toe. 
Perhaps some wicked woman will come masked 
Into your life, my dear, to ruin you. 

And trusting every woman as you do 
It might mean death to love and be deceived { 

You’d take it hard, I thought, and so I grieved.” 

“ Dear one, dear Anna.” ” O my lovely boy. 

Life is all ^Idcn to the finger tins. 

What will oe must be : but to-aay’s a jo^. 

Reach me that lovely branch of scarlet hips.” 

He reached and gave ; she put it to her lijts. 

“ And here,” she said, " we come to Plaistcr Turns," 
And then she chose the road to Shepherd Era’s. 


As the deft angler, when the fishes rise. 

Flicks on the broadening circle over each 
The delicatest touch of dropping flies. 

Then pulls more Hoe and whips a longer reach. 
Longing to feel the rod bend, the reel screech, 
And the quick comrade net the monster out. 
So Anna played the fly over her trout. 
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Twice she passed, thrice, she with the boy beside her, 

A lovely fly, hooked for a human heart, 

She passed his little gate, while Jimmy eyed her, 

Feeling her beauty tear his soul apart: 

Then did the great trout rise, the great pike dart. 

The gate went clack, a man came up the hill, 

The lucky strike had hooked him through the gill. 

Her breath comes quick. Iter tired beauty glows 
She would not look behind, she looked aliead. 

It seemed to Jimmy she was like a rose, 

A golden white rose faintly flushed witli red. 

Her eyes danced quicker at the approaching tread, 

Her Anger nails dug sharp into her palm. 

She yearned to Jimmy's shoulder, and kept calm. 

Evening,’' said Shepherd Ern. She turned and eyed 
him 

Cold and surprised, but interested too. 

To see how much he felt the hook inside him, 

And how much he surmised, and Jimmy knew, 

And if her beauty still could make him do 
The love tricks he had gambolled in the past, 

A glow shot through her that her flsh was grassed. 

Evening,” she said. ” Cood evening.” Jimmy felt 
Jealous and angry at the shepherd’s tone; 
lie longed to hit the fellow’s nose a belt, 

He wanted his beloved bis alone. 

A fellow’s girl should be a fellow’s own. 

Em gave toe lad a glance and turned to Anna, 

Jim might have been in China by his manner. 

“ SUM walking out ? " ” As you are.” “ I’ll be bound." 
** Can you talk gipsy yet, or plait a kipe T ” 

“ I’ll teach you If I can when 1 come round.” 

” And when will that be T ” ” When the time it ripe.” 
And Jimmy longed to hit the mao a swipe 
Under the chin to knock him out of time, 

But Anna stayed: she still had twigs to limew 
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Come, Aaoa, come, my dear,'* he muttered low. 

She frowned, and blinkra and spoke again to Em, 

“ I hear the gipsy has a row to hoe." 

“ The moK you near,” he said, ” the less you’ll leant.’' 
“ We’ve just come out," she said, " to take a turn; 
Suppose you come along : the more the merrier." 

" All right,” he said, ” hut how about the terrier T ” 


He cocked an eye at Jimmy. “ Does he bite ? ’’ 
Jimmy blushed scarlet. “ He *a a dear," said she. 
Em walked a step, “ Will you be in to-night ? ’’ 

She shook her head, " I doubt if that may be. 

Jim, here’s a friend who wants to talk to me. 

So will you go and come another day ? " 

" By crimes, I won’t t " said Jimmy, " I shall stay." 


" I thought be bit," said Era. and Anna smiled, 
And Jimmy saw the smile and watched her face 
While all the jealous devils made him wild ; 

A third in love is always out of place; 

And then her gentle b^y full ot grace 
Leaned to him sweetly us she tossed her head, 

“ Perhaps we two ’ll 6c getting on." she said. 


They walked, but Jimmy turned to watch the third. 

“ I’m here, not you," he said; the shepherd grinned i 
Anna was smiling sweet without a word ; 

She got the scarlet berry branch unpinned. 

“ It’s cold,” she said, "this evening, in the wind." 

A quick glance showed that Jimmy didn’t mind her, 
She beckoned with the berry branch behind her. 


Then dropped it gently on the broken stoocs, 
Preoceupim, unheeding, walking straight. 
Saying " You jealous toy," in even tooea. 
Looking so beautiful, so delicate. 

Being so very sweet: but at her gate 
She frit her shoe unlaced and looked to know 
If Era had taken up the sprig or no. 
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He had, she smiled, “ Anna,” said Jimmy sadly, 

“ That man’s not fit to be a friend of yourn. 

He ’s nobbut just an oaf; I love you madly, 

And heaTinf; you sp<-ak kind to’m made me burn. 
Who is he then ? ” She answered “ Shepherd Ern, 
A ijleasaiil an old, old friend of mine.” 

” By cripcs, then, Anna, drop him, he’s a swine." 


“ Jimmy,” she said, you must have faith in me. 
Faith ’s all tlic battie in a love like ourx. 

You mnsL believe, roy darling, don't you see, 

Tliat life to have its swoel,«> must have its sours. 
Love isn’t always two soiUs picking flowers. 

Y<i« must have faith. 1 giv<- you all I can. 

What, can’t I say ‘ Good cvesiing ’ to a man ? ” 


” Yes,” he replied, ” but not a man like him.” 

“ Why not a man like him T ” she said. “ WJiat next ? ” 
By this they’d reached her cotton in the dim, 

Among the daisies (bat the cold had kexed. 

“ Bcciiiise I say. Now .Anna, don’t be vexed.” 

“ I’m more than vexed,” she said, “ with words like these, 
' You say,’ indeed I Ilow dare you I Leave me, please.” 


“ Anna, my Anna.” “lA-aveme.” She was cold, 
Proud and imperious with a lifting lip. 

Blazing within, but outwardly controlled; 

He had a colt’s first instant of the whip. 

The long lash curled ti> cut a second strip. 

” You to presume to teach ! Of course, I know. 
You’re mother’s Sunday scholar, aren’t you ? Go.” 

She slammed the door behind her, clutching skirts. 
“ Anna.” He heard her bedroom latches thud. 

He learned at last how Utterly love hurts ; 

He longed to cut her throat and see her blood. 

To stamp her blinkins eyeballs into mud. 

“ Anna, by God 1 ” Love’s many torments make 
That tune soon change to ** Dear, for Jesus’ sake.” 
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He beat the door for her. She oever stirred. 



And tried her front hair parted, and in masb. 

She heard her lover’s hasty footsteps pass. 

“ He’s gone,” she thought. She crouched below the pane, 
And heard him cursing as he tramped tlie lane. 


Rage ran in Jimmy as he tramped the night; 
Rage, strongly mingled with a youth's disgust 
At finding a beloved woman light. 

And all her precious beauty dirty dust; 

A tinsel-vamish gilded over lust. 

Nothing but that. He sat him down to rage, 
Beside the stream whose waters never ago; 


Plashing, it slithered down the tiny fall 
To eddy wrinkles In the trembling pool 
With that light voice whose music cannot pall, 
Always the note of solace, flute-like, cool. 

And when hot-headed man has been a foo). 

He could not do a wiser tbiog than go 
To that dim pool where purple teazles grow. 


He glowered there until suspicion came. 
Suspicion, anger's bastard, with mean tongue. 
To mutter to nim till his heart was flame, 

And every fibre of his soul was wrung, 

That even then Ern and his Anna clung 
Mouth against mouth in passiooste embrace. 
There was no peace for Jimmy in the place. 


Raging he hurried back to learn the tnith. 

The little swinging wicket glimmered white. 

The chimney jagged the skyline like a tooth. 

Bells came m swoons for it was Sunday night. 

The garden was all dark, but there was light 
in the little room where Anna slept; 

Tne hot blood beat his brain; he crept, he crept. 
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Clutching hiniself to hear, dntcbing to know, 

Along the path, nistUng with withered leaves, 

Up to the apple, too decayed to blow, 

Which crooked a palsied mger at the caves. 

And up the lichened trunk his body heaves. 

Dust blinded liim, twigs snapped, tJie branches shook. 
He leaned along a mossy bough to look. 


Nothing at first, except a guttering candle 
Shaking amazing shadows on the oeiling. 

Then Anna’s voice upon a bar of “ ILitidal, 

Where have you bwn ? ” ond voice and music reeling, 
Trembling, as though she sang with flooding feeling. 
The sin^ng stopped ntidway upon the stair, 

Then Anna showed in white with loosened hair. 


Her back was towards him, and site stood awhile. 
Like a wild creature tossing back her mane, 

And then her head went back, lie saw a smile 
On the half face half turned towards the pane ; 
Her eyes closed, and her arms went out anlD. 
Jim ^tted toetii, and called upon his Maker, 

She drooped into a man’s arms there to take her. 

^ony Arst, sharp, sudden, like a knife, 

Then down the tree to batter at the door; 

“ Open there. Let me in. I’ll have your life. 
You Jezebel of hell, you painted whore. 

Talk about faith, I'll give you faith galore.” 

The window creaked, a jug of water came 
Over his head and neck with certun aim. 


“ Gear out,” said Em ; “ I’m here, not you, to-night, 
Gear out. We whip young pupjucs when they yap.” 
“ If you’re a man,said Jim, '^come down and fight. 
I’ll put a stopper on your ugly chap." 

Go home,” said Em ; ” go home and ^t your pap. 
To kennel, pup, and Ind your mother bake 
Some soothing s 3 Tup in your puppy cake.” 
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There was a dibble sticking in the bed. 

Jim wrenched it out and swung it smftly round, 

And sent it flying at the shepherd’s bead : 

“ I’ll give you puppy cake. Take thot, you hound.” 
The broken glass went clinking to the ground, 

The dibble balanced, checked, and followed flat. 

My God,” said Ern, ” I’ll give you hell for that.” 


He flung the door ajar with “ Now, ray pun— 

Hold up the candle, Anna—now, we’ll see.” 

” By crimes, come on,” said Jimmy; “ put them up. 
Come, put them up, you coward, here I be.” 

And Jim, eleven stone, what chance had he 
Against fourteen ? but what he could he did : 

Em swung his right: ” That settles you, my kid.” 


Jimmy went down and out: “ The kid,” said Em. 

“ A kid, a sucking puppy; bold the light.” 

And Anna smiled : ” It gave me such a turn, 

You look so splendid, Ernie, when you fight.” 

She looked at Jim with : “ Ern, is he all right f ” 

“ He’s coming to.” She shuddered, ” Pah, the brute, 
What things he said ” ; she stirred him with her foot, 

” You M inside,” said Em, ” and bolt the door, 

I’ll deal with him.” She went and Jimmy stood. 

“ Now, pup,” said Ern, ” don’t come round here no more. 
I’m here, not you, let that be understood. 

I tell you frankly, pup, for your own good.” 

” Give me my hat,” said Jim. He passed the gate. 

And os he tottered off he called. ” You wait.” 

“ Thanks, I don’t have to,” Shepherd Ern replied l 
“ You’ll do whatever waiting’s being done.” 

The door closed gently as be went inside. 

The bolts jarred in the channels one by one. 

” rU give you throwing bats about, my son. 

Anna.’’ “My dear?" ” Where are you 7 " “Come and 
And.” 

The light went ont, the windows stared out blind— 
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Blind as blind eyes forever seeing dark. 

And in the dim the lovers went upstairs, 

Her eyes fast closed, the sh^^era’s burning stark, 
His lips entangled in her straying hairs, 

Breatn eomina short as in a convert’s prayers, 

Her stealthy mce all drowsy in the dim 
And full of shudders as she yeuned to him. 


Jim crossed the water, cursing in hb tests, 

“ By cripea, you wait. My God, he’s with her now 
And all her hair pulled down over her ears | 

Lovins the blag^ard like a fflthy sow, 

I saw her kiss him from the apple bough. 

They sav a whore is always full of wiles, 

O (^d, how sweet her eyes are when she smiles I 

" Curse her and curse her. No, mv God, she't sweet 
It's all a hctly nightmare. I shall wake. 

If it were ail a dream I’d kiss her feet. 

I wish it were a dream for Jesus’ sake. 

One thing : I bet I made his guzzle ache, 

I eop it fair before he sent me down, 

I’U aop him yet some evening on the crown. 


“ O God, O God, what pretty ways she had I 
He’s kissing all her akin, so white and soft. 
She’s kissing back. 1 Hiink I’m going mad, 
like rutting rattens in the apple Toft. 

She held tlwt light she earrira high aloft 
Full in my eyes for him to hit me by. 

I had the light all dazzling in my eye. 


“ She had her dress all clutched up to her shoulder. 
And all her naked arm was all one gleam. 

It’s going to freeze to-night, it 'f turning colder, 

I wish there was more water in the stream, 

I’d drownd myself. Perhaps it *8 all a dream, 

And by and by I’ll wake and find it stufi; 

By Climes, the pain 1 sufier’s real enough.” 
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About two hundred yards from Gunder Loss 
He stopped to shiid<fi'r, leaning on the gate, 

He bit the touchwood underneath the moss; 

“ Rotten, like her,” he muttered in his hate; 
He spat it out again with ” But, you wait, 
We’U see again, oefore to-morrow’s past. 

In this life oe laughs longest who laughs last.” 


All through the night the stream ran to the sea. 

The different water alwavs saying the same, 

Cat-like, and then a tinkle, never glee, 

A lonely little child alone in shniiie. 

An otter snapped a thorn twig when be came. 

It drifted down, it passed the Jlazel hfill. 

It passed the Springs ; but Jimmy stayed there still. 


Over the pointed iiill-top came the light, 

Out of the mists on Ercall came the sun. 

Red like a huntsman halloing after night, 
Blowing a horn to rouse up everyone; 

Througn many glittering cities he bad run, 
Splashms the wind vanes on Uie dewy roofs 
With golden sparks struck by his horses’ hoofs. 


The watchman rose, rubbing his rusty eyes. 

He stirred the pot of cocoa for his mate : 

The hreroan watched his head of power rise. 

" What time ? ” he asked. ” You haven’t long to wait." 

Now, is it time 7 ” “ Yes. Let her ripple.” Straight 
The whistle shrieked its message, ” Up to work I 
Up, or be fined a quarter if you shirk.” 


Hearing the whistle, Jimmy raised bis head, 

” The warning call, and me in Sunday clo’es ; 
I’d better go; I’ve time. The sun looks red, 

I feel so stiff I’m very nearly froxe.” 

So over brook and through the fields he goes, 
And up the line among the navvies’ smiles, 

” Young Jimmy Gurney’s been upon the tiles." 
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The second whistle blew and work began, 

Jimmy worked too, not knowing wbat he did, 

He tripped and stumbled like a drunken man; 

He muddled all, whatever he was bid, 

The foreman cursed, “ Good God, what ails the kid f 
Hi I Gurney. You. We*ll have you crocking soon, 
You take a lie down till the afternoon.’* 

“ I won’t,” he answered. “ Why the devil should I f 
I’m here, I mean to work. I do my piece. 

Or would do if a man could, but bow could I 
When you come nagging round and never cease T 
Well, take the job and give me my release. 

I want the sack, now give it, there’s my pick ; 

Give me the suck.” The sack was given quick. 


▼ 

Dullt he got his time-check from the keener. 

*' Curse her,” be said ; ” and that’s the end of whores 
He stumbled drunkcnly across a sleeper— 

” Give all you have and get kicked out a-doors.” 

He cashed bis tlme-chcck at the station stores. 

” Bett'ring younelf, 1 hope. Jim,” said the master; 

” That’s it,” said Jim ; ” and so 1 v^l do, blast her." 

Beyond the bridge, a sharp turn to the right 
Leads to “ The Bull and Boar,” the carters’ rest; 

An inn so hidden it is out of sight 
To anyone not coming from the west. 

The high embankment hides it with its crest. 

Far up above the Chester trains go by. 

The drinkers see them sweep against the sky. 

Canal men used it when the barges came, 
lie navvies used it when the line was making; 

The pigeons strut and sidle, ruQling, tame. 

The chuckling brook in front sets shadows shaking. 
Cider and beer for thirsty workers’ slaking, 

A ^uiet house; like all that God contr^, 

It u Fate's instrument on human souls. 
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Thither Jim turned. “ And now I’ll drink,” he said. 

“ I’ll drink and drink—I never did before— 

I’ll drink and drink until I’m mad or dead, 

For that's what conies of meddling with a whore,’* 

He called for liquor at “ The Bull and Boar ” ; 

Moody he drank ; the woman asked liim why ; 

“ Have you had trouble ? ” ” No,” he said, ” I’m dry, 

” Dry and burnt up, so give ’« another drink ; 

That’s better, that’s much better, that '$ the sort.** 
And then he sang, so that he should not think. 

His Binger-Bopper song, but cut it short. 

His wits were working like a brewer’s wort 
Until among thorn came the vision gleaming 
Of Ern with bloody nose and Auiia screaming. 


** That’s what I’ll do,” he muttered ; ” knock him out 
And kick his face in with a running jump. 

I'll not have dazzled eyes this second bout. 

And she can wash the fragments under pump.” 

It was his ace ; but Death had played a trump. 

Death the blind beggar chuckled, nodding dumb, 

” My game ; the shroud is ready, Jimmy—come.” 


Meanwhile, the mother, waiting for Iier child, 

Had tottered out a dozen times to search. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “you’ll drive your mother wild : 
Your father’s name’s too good a name to smirch. 
Come home, my dear, she’ll leave you in the lurch; 
He was so good, my little Jim, so clever; 

He never stop a night away, not ever. 


“ He never slept a night away till now. 

Never, not once, in all the time he’s been. 

It *8 the Lord’s will, they say, and we must bow. 
But O it's like a knife, it cuts so keen 1 
He’ll work in's Sunday clothes, it’ll be seen. 

And then they'll laugh, and say ’ It isn’t strange t 
He alept with her, and so be couldn’t change.’ 
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'• Perhaps,” she thought, ” I*m wrong j perhaps he '• 
dead; 

EiUed himself like ; folk do in love, they say. 

He never tells what passes in his head. 

And he’s been looking late so old and grey. 

A railway train has cut his head away. 

Like the poor hare we found at Maylow’s shack. 

O God have pity, bring my darling back I ” 

All the high stars went sweeping through the sky, 

The sun made all the orient clean, clear gold, 

” O blessed God,” she prayed, ” do let me die, 

Or bring my wand'riiig lamb back into fold. 

The whistle's gone, and all the bacon’s cold ; 

I must know somehow if he *s on the line. 

He could have bacon sandwich when he dine.” 

She cut the bread, and started, short of breath. 

Up the canal now draining for the rail; 

A poor old woman pitted aguiast death. 

Bringing her pennyworth of love for bail. 

Wisdom, beauty, and love may not avail. 

She was too late. *' Yes, he was here; oh, yea. 

He chucked his job and went.” ” Where t ” “ Hornet 
I guess,” 

” Home, but be hasn’t been home.” ” WeU, he went. 
Perhaps you missed him, mother.” Or perhaps 
He took the field path yonder through the bent. 

He very likely done that, don’t be, chaps ? ” 

The speaker tested both his trouser straps 
And took his pick. ” He’s in the town,” be said. 

“ He’ll be all right, after a bit in bed.” 

She trembled down the high embankment’s ridge 
Glad, though too late; not yet too late, indeed. 

For forty yards away, beyond the bridge, 

Jimmy still drank, the dml sUU sowed seed. 

” A bit in bed,” she thought, is what I need. 

I’ll go to ‘ Bull and Boar 'andrest a bit, 

They’ve got a bench outside; they’d let me sit.” 
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Even aa two aoldiera on a fortress wall 
See the bright fire streak of a coming shell, 

Catch breath, and wonder “ Which way w^ it fall ? 
To you ? to me t or will it all be well ? ” 

Ev’n so stood life and death, and could not tell 
Whether she’d go to th’ inn and find her son, 

Or take the field and let the doom be done. 


“ No, not the inn,” she thought. “ People would talk.. 
I couldn’t in the open daytime ; no. 

I’ll just sit here upon the timb» balk. 

I’ll rest for just a minute and then go.” 

Resting, her old tired heart began to glow, 

Glowed and gave thanks, and bought itself in clover, 
“ He’s lost his job, so now she’ll throw him over.” 


Sittin(>, she saw the rustling thistle-kex. 

The picks flash bright above, the trollies tip, 
The Dridge>stone soloing, full of sliver Bpe^a, 
And three swift children running down the dip. 
A Stoke Saint Michael carter erackeil his wliip, 
The water in the runway made its din. 

She half heard singing coming from the inn. 


She turned, and left the inn, and took the path, 
And ” Brother Life, you lose,” said Brother Death. 
” Even as the Lord of all appointed hath 
In this great miracle of blood and breath.” 

He doeth all things well as the book ssith. 

He bids the changing stars fulfil their turn. 

His hand is on us when we least discern. 


Slowly she tottered, stemping with the stitch. 
Catching her breath, “ O lawks, a dear, a dear. 
How the poor tubings in my heart do twitch. 

It hurts like the rheumatics very near.” 

And every painful footstep drew her clear 
From that young life she Mre with so much pain. 
She never had him to herself again. 


7 
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Out of the iDU came Jimmy, red with drink, 

Crying: " I’ll show her. Wait a bit. I’ll show her. 
You wait a bit. I’m not the kid you think. 

I’m Jimmy Gurney, champion tupper'thrower. 
When I get done with her you'll never know her, 
Not him you won't. Out of my way, you fowls, 

Or else I'll rip the red things off your jowls,” 


He went across the fields to Plaistcr’s End. 

There was a lot of water in the brook. 

Sun and white cloud and weather on the mend 
For any man with any eyes to look. 

He found old Callow’s plough*bat, which he took, 

” Hy innings now, my pretty dear,” said he. 

” You wait a bit. I'll show you. Now you’ll see.” 


Her chimney smoke was blowing blue and faint. 

The wise duck shook a tail across the pool, 

The blacksmith’s shantv smelt of burning paint. 

Four newly-tired cartwheels bung to cool. 

He had loved the place when under Anna's rule. 

Now he clenched teeth and flung aside the gate, 

There at the door they stood. He grinned. “Now wait.’ 

Em had just brought her in a wired bare. 

She stood beside him stroking down the fur. 

” Oh, Ern, poor thing, look how its eyes do stare,” 

“ It isn’t it, he answered. ** It’s a her,” 

She stroked the breast and plucked sway a bur. 

She kissed the puds, and leapt back with a shout, 

“ My God, he’s got the spuader. Em. Look out.” 


£m clenched his fists. Too late. He felt no pain, 
Only incredible haste in sometiiing swift, 

A shoidc that made the sky black on his brain, 
Then stillness, while a litUe cloud went drift. 

The weight upon his thigh bones wouldn’t lift; 
Then poultry in a long procession came, 
Grev-fegged. doing the goote>step, eyes like flame. 
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Grey>legged old coclu and hena sedate in age. 
Marching with jerks as though they moved on springs. 
With sidelong hate in round eyes r^ with rage, 

And shouldered muskets elipi^ by jealous wings, 
Then an array of horns and stupid tmngs ; 

Sheep on a hill with harebells, hare for dinner. 

“ Hare." A slow darkness covered up the sinner. 

** But little time is right hand fain of blow.’^ 

Only a second changes life to death ; 

Hate ends before the pulses cease to go. 

There is great power in the stop of breath. 

There’s too great truth in what the dumb thing saith, 
Hate never goes so far as that, nor can. 

“ I am wliat life becomes. D’you bate me, man T ” 


Hate with his babbling instant, red and damning. 
Passed with his instant, having drunken red. 

“You’ve killed him.” 

” No, I’ve not, he’s only shamming 
Get lyi.” " He can’t.” “ O God, he isn’t dead.” 

” O God.” “ Here. Get a basin. Bathe his head, 
Ernie, for God’s sake, what are you playing at 7 
I only give him one like, with the bat.” 


Han cannot call the brimming instant back; 

'l.me’s an affair of instants spun to days ; 

If man must make an instant gold, or black. 

Let him, be may, but Time must go his ways. 

Life may be duller for an instant’s blaze. 

Life’s an affair of instants spun to years. 

Instants are only cause of aU these tears. 

Then Anna screamed aloud. “ Help. Murder. Murder,” 
“ By God, it is,” he said. “ Through you, you slut.” 
Backing, she screamed, until the blaclumitb heard her. 

“ Burty,” they cried, ” the woman’s throat ’• being cut.” 
Jim bad his coat off by the water butt. 

” He might come to,” he said, “ with wine or soup. 

I only fait him once, like, with the scoop. 
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“ Splash water on him, chaps. I only meant 
To bit him just a clip, like, nothing more. 

There. Look. He isn’t dml, his eyelids went. 

And he went down. O God, his head’s all tore. 
I've washed and washed : it’s all one gob of gore. 
He don’t look dead to you T What ? Nor to you T 
Not kill, the clip I ^ve him, couldn't do.” 


“ God send ; he looks damn bad,” the blacksmith said. 
“ Py Cot,” his mate said. “ she wass altogether; 

She bass an illness look pcing ted.” 

” Here. Get a glass,” the smith said, ” and a feather,” 
“ Wass you at fightings or at playings whether ? ” 

“ Here, get a glass and feather. Quick’s the word.” 
The glass was clear. Tiie feather never stirred. 


” By God, I'm sorry, Jim. That settles it.” 

** By God. I’ve killed him then.” ” The doctor might." 
” Try, if you like { but that's a nasty hit." 

" Doctor’s cone by. He won't be back till night.” 

“ Py Cot, the feather was not looking right.” 

” By Jesus, chaps, I never meant to kill’un. 

Only to bat. Tli go to p’leece and tell ’un. 


“ 0 Em, for God’s sake speak, for God’s sake speak.” 
No answer followed : Era had done with dust, 

” The p'leece is best,” the smith said, ” or a beak. 

I’ll come alon^; and so the lady must. 

Evans, you bnng the lady, will you just ? 

Tell ’em just how it come, lad. Come your ways ; 

And Joe, you watch the body where it lays." 


They walked to town, Jim on the blacksmith’s arm. 
Jimmy was crying like a child, and saying, 

” I never meant to do him any barm.'^' 

Wia teeth went clack, like bones at murmurs playing, 
And then he trembled hard and broke out praying, 

” God hdp my poor old mother. If he’s aead. 

I’ve brou^t her my last wages home,” he said. 
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He trod his last free journey do\m the street ( 
Treading the middle road, and seeing both sides, 
The school, the inns, the butchers selling meat. 
The busy market where the town divides. 

Then pa^ the tanpita full of stinking hides, 

And im the lane to deat^ as weak as pith. 

** By God, I hate Jimmy,” said tlic smith. 


VI 

Akma in black, the judge in scarlet robes, 

A fuss of lawyers’ people coming, going, 

The windows shut, the gas alight in globes, 

Evening outside, and pleasant weather blowing. 

“They’ll hang him ? ” “I suppose so ; there’s nc 
knowing.” 

** A pretty piece, the woman, ain’t she, Jolm T 
He killed the fellow just for carrying on.” 

“ She give her piece to counsel pretty clear.” 

” Ah, that she did, and when she stop she smiled.” 

” She 'a had a<maay men, that pretty dear; 

She’s drove a-many pretty fellows wild.” 

More silly idiots they to be beguiled.” 

” Well, I don’t know.’' ” Well, I do. See her eyes T 
Uysteiy, eh ? A woman’s mystery’s lies.” 

“ Perhaps.” “ No p*ra]>s about it, that’s the truth. 

I know these women ; they’re a rotten lot.” 

” You didn’t use to think so in your youth,” 

“ No i but I’m wiser now, and not so hot. 

Married or buried, I say, wives or shot. 

These unmanned, unattached Maries and Susans 
Make life no better than a proper nuisance.” 

” WeU, I don’t know.” “ WeU, if you don’t you will." 
“ I look on women as as good as men.” 

” Now, that's the kind of talk that makes me ill. 

When have th^ been as good T I ask you when f ” 

“ Always they nave.” “ They haven’t. Now and then 
P’raps one or two was neither hen nor fury.” 

” One for your mother, that. Here comes the jury.” 
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Guilty. Thumbs down. No hope. The judge passed 
sentence; 

“ A frantic passionate youth, unfit for life, 

A fitting time afforded for repentance. 

Then certain justice with a pitiless knife. 

For her his wretclied victims widowed wife. 

Pity, For her who bore him, pity. (Cheers.) 

The jury were exempt for seven years,” 


All bowed ; the Judge passed to the robing room, 
Dismissed his clerks, disrobed, and knelt and prayed 
As was his custom after passing doom. 

Doom upon life, upon the thing not made. 

” O God, who maae us out of dust, and laid 
Thee in us bright, to lead us to tbc truth, 

O God, have pity u|)on this |>oor youth, 

“ Show him Thy grace, O God, before he die ( 

Shine in his heart; have mercy upon me, 

Who deal the taws men make to travel by 
Under the sun upon the path to Thee ; 

0 God, Thou knowest I’m as blind as he, 

As blind, as frantic, not so single, worse. 

Only Thy pity spared me from the curse, 

” Thy pity, and Thy mercy, God, did save, 

Thy bounteous gifts, not any grace of mine. 

From all the pitfalls leading to the grave. 

From ail the death-feasts with the busks and swine. 
God, who hast given me all things, now make shine 
Blight in this sinner’s heart that be may see. 

God, take this poor boy’s spirit back to Thee." 

Then trembling with his hand^ fw he was old, 

He went to meet his college friend, the Dean, 

The loiterers watched him as bis carriage rolled. 

" There goes the Judge," said one, and one was keen: 

" Huging that wret^ed boy, that's where he’s been.' 
A policeman spat, two lawyers talked statistics, 

" * Crime passionel' in Agricultural Districts," 
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“ They’d oughtn’t hang a boy ” ; but one said “ Stuff. 
This sentimental talk is rotten, rotten. 

The law’s the law and not half strict enough, 

Forgers and murderers are misbegotten, 

Let them be hanged and let them be forgotten. 

A rotten fool should have a rotten end; 

Mend them, you say ? The rotten never mend.” 


And one “ Not mend ? The rotten not, perhaps. 

The rotting would ; so would the just infected. 

A week in quod has ruined lots of chaps 

Who’d all TOt good in them till prison wrecked it.” 

And one, ‘‘Society must be protected.” 

” He’s just a kid. She trapped him.” ” No, she didden. 
“ He’ll be reprieved.” ** He mid be and he midden,” 


«» 


So the talk went | and Anna took the train, 

Too sad for tears, and pale ; a lady spoke 
Asking if she were ill or suffering pain ? 

*' Neither,” she said ; but sorrow made her choke, 
” I’m only sick because my heart is broke, 

Mv friend, a man, my oldest friend here. died. 

I nad to see the man who killed him, tried. 


” He’s to be hanged. Only a boy. My friend. 
I thought him just a boy; I didn’t know. 

And Em was lolled, and now the boy’s to end, 
And all because he thought be loved me so.” 

“ My dear,” the lady said; and Anna, “ Oh. 

It’s very hard to bear the ills men make, 

He thought he loved, cuid it wu all mistake.” 


” My dear,” the lady said ; “you poor, poor woman, 
Have you no friends to go to 7 ” ‘ I’m alone. 

I’ve parents living, but they’re both inhuman. 

And none can cure what pierces to the bone. 

I’ll have to leave and go where I’m not known. 

Begin my life again.” Her friend said “ Yes. 
Cer^nly that. But leave me your address. 
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“ For 1 might hear of somettui^; I’ll enquire, 

Perhaps the boy might be reprieved or pt^oned. 
Couldn’t we ask the rector or the squire 
To write and ask the Judge 1 He can’t be hardened. 
What do you do ? Is it housework ? Have you gar> 
deiicd ? 

Your hands are very white and soft to touch.” 

“ Lately I’ve not had heart for doing much." 

So the talk passes as the train dcsrcitds 
Into the vole and halts and starts to climb 
To where the apple-bearing country ends 
And pleasant'pasturcd hills rise sweet with thyme, 
Where clinking shccpbclls make a broken chime 
And Bunwarm gorses ricli the air with scent 
And kestrels poise for mice, there Anna went. 

There, in the April, in the garden-close, 

One heard her in the morning sinring sweet, 

Callii^ the birds from the nnoudded rose. 

Offering her lips with grains for them to eat. 

The redbreasts come with littk wiiy feet, 
farrows and tits and all wild feathery things. 

Brushing her lifted face with quivering wings. 

Jimmy was taken down into a cell, 

He did not need a hand, be mode no fuss. 

The men were kind ” for what the kj<l done . . . well 
The same might come to any one of us.” 

They brought him bits of c^e at tea time: thus 
The love that fashioned all in human ken, 

Worb in the marvellous hearts of simple men. 

And in the nights (they watched him night and day) 
They told him bits of stories through the grating. 

Of how the game went at the footb^ 

And how the rooks outside bad started mating. 

And all the time they knew the rope was waiting, 

And every evening friend would say to friend, 

” I hope we’ve not to drag him at tbe end.” 
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And poor old mother came to see her son, 

** The Lord has gave,” she said, ” the Lo^ has took; 
I loved you very dear, my dariing one, 

And now there’s none but God t^ere we can look. 
We’ve got God's promise written in His Book, 

He will not fail; but oh, it do seem hard.” 

She hired a room outside the prison yard. 


” Where did you get the money for the room ? 

And how are you living, mother; how’ll you live f 
” It ’s what I’d saved to put me in the tomb, 

I’ll want no tomb but what the parish give.” 

“ Mother, I lied to you thut time, O forgive, 

I brought home half my wages, half I 

And you went short that week to pay the rent. 


” I went to see ’r, I spent my money on her. 
And you who bore me paid the cost in pain. 
You went without to bu^ the clothes upon her { 
A hat, a locket, and a silver chain. 

0 mother dear, if all might be agoin, 

Only from last October, you and me; 

0 mother dear, how different it would be. 


“ We were so happy in the room together. 

Singing at * Dingct>Bopper,’ weren’t us, jnstt 
And going a^hopping in tlie summer weather. 

And all the hedges covered white with dust, 

And blackberries, and that, and traveller’s trust. 

I thought her wronged, and true, and sweet, and wise, 
The devil takes sweet shapes when he tells lies. 

” Mother, my dear, will you forgive your son ? ” 

“ God knows I do, Jim, 1 forgive vou, dear ; 

You didn’t know, and couldn’t, wnat you done. 

God pity all poor people suffering here. 

And may His mercy snine upon us clear. 

And may we have His Holy Word for mark, 

To lead us to His Kingdom through the dark.” 
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" Amen.” “ Araen,” said Jimmy; then tb^ kissed. 

The warders watched, the tittle lutks were singiQg, 

A plough team jaitglcd, turning at the list; 

Beyond, the mild cathedral bells were ringing, 

The elm-tree rooks were cawing at the 8])ringing: 

O beauty of the time when winter’s done, 

\ud all the fields are laughing at the sun ! 

“ I s’pose they’ve brought the line beyond the Knapp f " 
“ Ah. and beyond the Barele, so they say.” 

“ Hearing the rooks begin reminds a chap. 

Lcx>k queer, the street will, with the lock away; 
r> God, I’ll never see it.” “ Let us pray. 

Don’t think of that, but think.” the mother said, 

" Of men going on long after we are dead. 


” Red helpless little things will come to birth. 

And hear the whistles going down the line, 

And grow up strong and go about the earth. 

And have much happier times than yours and mine; 
And some dav one of them will get a sign, 

And talk to folk, and put an end to sin. 

And then God’s blessed kingdom will begin. 


“ God dropped a spark down into everyone. 

And if we find and fan it to a blase 
It’ll spring up and glow like—like the sun. 

And light the wandering out of stony ways. 

God warms His hands at man’s heart when he pra 3 ri. 
And light of prayer is spreading heart to heart ; 

It’ll tight all where now it lights a part. 


” And God who gave His merciea t^ea His mercies, 
And God who gives be^nning gives the end. 

I dread my death : but it *s ue end of curses, 

A rest for broken things too bredee to mend. 

O Captain Christ, our nlessed Lord and Friend, 

We are two wandered sinners in the mire, 

Rum our dead hearts with love out of Thy fire. 
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“ And when thy death comes. Master, let ua bear it 
Aa of Thy will, however hard to go; 

Thy Cross is infinite for us to share it. 

Thy help is infinite for ua to know. 

And when the long trumpets of the Judgment blow 
May our poor souls be glad and meet agen, 

And rest in Thee.” “ Say, ‘ Amen,’ Jim.” “ Amen.” 

• •••*** 

There was a group outside the prison mte. 

Waiting to hear tnem ring the passing bell, 

Waiting aa empty people always wait 
For the strong toxic or another’s hell. 

And mother stood there, too, not seeing well. 

Praying through tears to let His will be done, 

And not to hide His mercy Crom her son. 

Talk in the little group was passing quick. 

” It ’a nothing now to what it was. to watch.” 

” Poor wretched kid, I bet he’s feeling sick.” 

” Eh ? What d'you say, chaps T Someone got a match ? ” 
” They draw a bolt and drop you down a hatch 
And break your neck, whereas they used to strangle 
In olden times, when you oouM see them dangle.’" 

Some one said ” Off hats ” when the bell began. 

Mother was whimbering now upon her knees. 

A broken ringing like a beaten pan 
It sent the sparrows wavering to the trees. 

The wall-top ^ases whickered in the breeze, 

The broken rinmng clanged, clattered and clanged 
As though men^s bees were swarming, not men banged. 


Now certain Justice with tbe jfutiless knife. 

The white sick chaplain snuffling at the nose, 

“ I am the resurrection and the life.” 

The bell still clangs, the small procession goes. 

The prison warders ready ranged in rows. 

” Now, Gurney, come, my dear; it *b time,” they said. 
And ninety seconds later be was dead. 
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Some of life's sad ones are too strong to die, 

Grief doesn’t kill them as it kills the weak. 

Sorrow is not for those who sit and cry 
Lapped in the love of turning t'other eheek. 

But for the noble souls austere and bleak 
Who have had the bitter dose and drained the cup 
And wait for Death face fronted, standing up. 


As the last man upon the sinking ^ip, 

Seeing the brine creep brightly on the deck. 
Hearing aloft the slatting topsails rip, 

Ripping to rags among the topmast's wreck, 
Yet hoists the new red ensign without speck, 
That she, so fair, may sink with colours Hying, 
So the old widowed mother k^>t from dying. 


She tottered home, back to the little room. 

It was all over for her, but for life; 

She drew the blinds, and trembled in the gloom s 
“ I sat here thus when I was wedded wife; 
Sorrow sometimes, and joy ; but ulways strife. 
Struggle to live except just at the last. 

0 Gm, I thank Thee for the mercies past. 


“ Harry, my man, when we were courting; eh . . 
The April morning up the Cony-gr^e.’ 

How ^and he looked upon our wedding day. 

' I wish we’d had the bells,’ he said to me; 

And we’d the moon that evening, 1 and he, 

And dew come wet, oh, I remember how, 

And we come borne to where I'm sitting now. 


" And be lay dead here, and his son was bom here 
He never saw his son, his little Jim. 

And now I’m all alone here. left to mourn here. 
And there are all his clothes, but never him. 

He 'i down under the prison in the dim. 

With' quicklime working on him to the bone. 

The flesh I made with many and many a groan. 
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“ Oh, how hit littie face come, with bright hair. 
Dear little face. We made this room so saug s 
He sit beside me in his Uttle chair, 

I give him real tea sometimes in his mug. 

He liked the velvet in the patchwork rug. 

He used to stroke it, did my pretty son. 

He called it Bunny, little Jimmie done. 


“ And then he ran so, he was strong at running. 
Always a strong one, like his dad at that. 

In summertimes I done my sewing sunning, 

And he’d be sprawling, playing with the cat. 

And neighbours brought their knitting out to chat 
Till five o’clock ; he had his tea at five ; 

How sweet life was when Jimmy was alive I ” 

a « « * • • a 

Darkness aud midnight, and the midnight chimes. 
Another four*and*twuuty hours begiu. 

Darkness again, and many, many times, 

The alternating light and darkness spin 
Until the face so thin is still more thin, 

Casing each eartlily evening wet or fine 
For Jimmy coming from work along the line;. 

Over her head the Chester wires hum, 

Under the bridge the rocking engines flash. 

He's very late this eveniog, but he’ll come 
And bring nis little packet full of cash 
(^ws^B he does) and supper’s cracker bash, 

^at u his favourite food excepting bacon. 

They say my boy was hanged; but they’re mistaken.” 


And sometimes she will walk the cindery mile. 
Singing, as she and Jimmy used to do. 

Singing, “ The parson's dog lep over a stile,” 
Along the path where water liUe* grew. 

The stars are placid on the evening’s blue, 
Burning like eyes so calm, so unairaid, 

On all that God hu given and man has made. 
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BuidIdb they watch, and mothlike owls come out, 
The redbreast warbles shrilly once and stops ; 

The homing cowman {^ves Us dog a shout, 

The lamps are lighted in the vil^e shops. 

Silence; the last bird passes; in the copse 
The hazels cross the moon, a nightjar spins. 

Dew wets the grass, the nightin^e begins. 

Singing her crazy song the mother goes. 

Singing as though her heart were full of peace. 
Moths knock the petals from the dropping rose. 
Stars make the glimmering pool a golden fleece, 
The moon droops west, but still she docs not cease, 
The little mice peep out to hear her sing. 

Until the inn-man’s cockerel shakes his wing. 

And in the sunny dawns of liot Julys. 

The labourers going to meadow sec her there. 
Rubbing the sleep out of tlieir heavy eyes. 

They lean upon the parapet to stare; 

They see her plaiting basil in her hair. 

Basil, the dartc red wound>wort, cops of clover, 

The blue sclf>heal and golden Jacks of Dover. 

Dully they watch her, then they turn to go 
To that high Shropshire unlaoa of late hay; 

Her singing lingers with tnem as they mow, 

And many times they try it, now grave, now gay. 
Till, with full throat over the bills away. 

They lift it clear; oh, very dear it towers 
Mixed with the swish of many foiling flowers. 
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F 'OUR beUs were struck, the watch was called on deck 
All work aboard was over for the hour, 

And some men sang and others played at check, 

Or mended clothes or watched the sunset glower. 

The bursting west was like an opening flower, 

And one man watched it till the light was dim. 

But no one went across to talk to him. 

He was the painter in that swift ship’s crew— 

E^ampman and painter—tall, a slight*buitt man, 

Voung for his years, and not yet twentv>two ; 

Sickly, and not yet brown with the sea^s tan. 

Bullied and damned at since the voyage began, 

" Being neither man cor seaman by his tally,” 

He bunked with the idlers just abaft the galley. 

His work began at five ; he worked all day, 

Keeping no watch and having all night in. 

His work was what the mate might care to say; 

He mixed red lead in many a bouilli tin; 

His dungarees were smeared with paraffin. 

** Go drown himself ” his round-house mates advised him. 
And all hands called him ” Dauber ” and despised him. 

Si, the apprentice, stood beside the spar. 

Stripped to the waist, a basin at bis side. 

Sluing his hands to get away the tar. 

And then he washed himself and rinsed and dried; 
Towelling bis face, hair-towzelled, eanr-eyed. 

He crossed the spar to Dauber, and there stood 
Watching the gold of heaven turn to blood. 
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They stood there by the rail while the swift ship 
Tore on out of the tropica, straining her sheets, 
Whitening her trackway to a milky strip. 

Dim with green bubbles and twisted water-meets, 

Her clacking tackle tugged at pins and cleats. 

Her great sails bellied stiff, her great masts leaned : 

They watched how the seas stru& and burst and greened. 


Si talked with Dauber, standing by the side. 

“ Why did you come to sea, painter ? ” he said. 
** I want to be a painter,” he replied, 

“ And know the sea and ships from A to Z. 

And paint great ships at sea before I’m dead; 
Ships under skysails running down the Trade- 
Ships and the sea; there ’a nothing finer made. 


” But there ’a so much to learn, with sails and ropes. 
And how the sails look, full or being furled, 

And how the lights change in the troughs and slopes, 
And the sea’s colours up and down the world, 

And bow a storm looks when the sprays are burled 
High as the yard (they say) I want to see ; 

Tbere's none ashore can teach sue!) things to me. 


” And then the men and rigging, and the way 
Ships move, running or beating, and the poise 
At the roll’s end, the checking in the sway— 

I want to paint them Mrfect, short of the noise ; 
And then the life, the naif-decks f\iU of boys. 
The fo’c’s’les with the men there, dripping wet. 

I know the subjects that 1 want to get. 


" It’s not been done, the sea, not yet been done. 
From the inside, by one who really knows ; 

I’d give up all if I could be the one, 

But art comes dear the way the money goes. 

5o I have come to sea, and I suppose 
Three years will teach me all I want to learn 
And make enough to keep me till I earn.” 
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SveD as he spoke his busy pencil moved, 
Drawing the leap of water off the side 
Where the great clipper trampled iron>hooved. 
Making the blue hills of the sea divide. 
Shearing a glittering scatter in her stride, 

And leaping on full tilt with all siuls drawing, 
Proud as a war-horse, snufhng battle, pawing. 


“ I cannot get it yet—not yet,” he said; 

“ That leap and light, and sudden change to green. 

And all the glittering from the sunset’s red. 

And the milky colours where the bursts have been. 

And then the clipper striding like a queen 
Over it all, all beauty to the crown. 

I sec it all, I cannot put it down. 

” It's hard not to be able. There, look there ! 

I cannot get the movement nor tlic light; 

Sometimes it almost makes a mao despair 
To try and try and never get it right. 

Oh, if I could—oh, if I only might, 

I wouldn’t mind what hells I’d nave to pass, 

Not if the whole world called roe fool and ass.” 

Down sank the crimson sun into the sea. 

The wind cut chill at once, the west crew dun. 

” Out sidelights 1 *’ called the mate. ” Hi, where is be f ” 
The Boatswain called, ” Out sidelights, damn you I 
Hun 1 ” 

" He’s always late or lazing,” murmured one— 

” The Dauber, with his sketching.” Soon the tint* 

Of red and green passed on dark water-glints. 

Darker it grew, still darker, and the stars 
Burned golden, and the fiery fisbn came. 

The wire-note loudened from the straining spars; 

The sheet-blocks clacked together always the same; 

The rushing fishes streaked the seas with flame. 

Racing the one speed noble as their own : 

What unknown joy was in those fish unknown t 
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Just by the round-house door, as it jjrew dark, 

The Boatswain cau^fht the Dauber with, “ Now, vou; 
Tilt now I've spared you, damn you t now you nark s 
I’ve just bad hell for what you didn't do; 

I’ll have you broke and sent among the crew 
If you get me more trouble by a particle. 

Don’t you forget, you daubing, useless article I 

“ Tou thing, you twice-laid thing from Port Mahon I' 
Then came the Cook’s “ Is that the Dauber there f 
Why don’t you leave them sUnking paints alone t 
They stink the house out, poisoning till the air. 

Just take them out.” “ Where to ? ” “I don't care 
where, 

I won’t have stinking paint here.” From their plates : 

*' That *8 right; wet paint breeds fever,” growled his 
mates. 

He took his still wet drawing from the bertli 
And climbed the ladder to the deck-house top ; 

Beneath, the noisy lialf-deck rang with mirth. 

For two ship’s boys were putting on the strop ; 

One, clambering up to let the skylight drop, 

Saw him bend down beneath a boat and lay 
His drawings there, till all were hid uway. 

And stand there silent, leaning on the boat, 

Watching the constellations nse and bum. 

Until the beauty took him by the throat, 

So stately is their glittering overturn; 

Armies of marching eyes, armies that yearn 
With banners rising and falling, and passing by 
Over the empty silence of the sky. 

The Dauber sighed there looking at the sails, 
Wind-steadied arches leaning on the night. 

The high trucks traced on heaven and left no trails; 

The moonlight made the topsuls almost white, 

The pasting sidelight seemed to drip gmen light. 

And on the clipper rushed with fire-bright bows; 

He sighed, *' I'll never do t,” and left the bouse. 
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'* Now,” tsid the reefer, ” up I Come, Sam ; come. Si, 
Dauber’s been hiding something.'’ Up they slid, 
Treading on naked tiptoe stealthily 
To grope for treasure at the long^&oat skid. 

“ Drawings t ” said Sam. ** Is that what Dauber hid T 
Lord 1 I expected pudding, not this rot. 

Still, come, we’ll liaee some fun with what we've got.” 


They smeared the paint with turpentine until 
They could remove with mess-clouts every trace 
Of quick perception caught by patient skill, 

And lines that had brought bloM into his face. 

Thev wiped the pi^ents off, and did erase, 

With knives, all sticking clots. When they had done. 
Under the boat they laid thc-m every one. 


All he had drawn since first he came to sea. 

His six weeks’ leisure’s fruits, they laid them there. 
Thev chuckled then to think bow mad he'd be 
Fining his paintings vanished into air. 

Eight bells were struck, and feet from everywhere 
Went shufiling aft to muster in the dark ; 

The mate’s pipe glowed above, a dim red spark. 


Names in the darkness passed and voices cried : 
The red spark glowed and died, the faces seemed 
As things remembered when a brain bas died, 

To all but high intenseness deraly dreamed. 

Like hissing spears the fishes’ ure streamed. 

And on the clipper rushed with tossing mast, 

A bath of flame broke round her as she passed. 


The watch was set, the night came, and the men 
Hid from the moon in shadowed nooks to sleep. 
Bunched dead ; still, like the dead, as when 

Plague in a city leaves none even to weep. 

The ship’s track brightened to a mile>brou sweep; 
The mate there felt her pulse, and eyed the spars : 
tenth-vest by south she tt^gered onder the stars. 
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Down in his bunk the Dauber lay awake 
Thinking of his unfitness for the sea. 

Each failure, each derision* each mistake. 
There in the life not made for such as he; 
A morning grim with trouble sure to be, 

A noon of pain from failure, and a night 
Bitter with men’s contemning and despite. 


This is the first beginning, the green leaf, 

Still in the Trades before bad weather fell ,* 

What harvest would he reap of hate and nief 
When the loud Horn made every life a hell ? 

When the sick ship lay over, clanging her bell. 

And no time came for painting or for drawing, 

But all hands fought, and icy death came clawing T 


Hell, he expected,—belL His eyes grew blind; 

The snoring ftom his messmates droned and snuffied. 
And then a gush of pity calmed his mind. 

The cruel torment or his thought was muffled. 

Without, on deck, an old, old seaman shuffled. 
Humming his song, and through the open door 
A moonbeam moved and thrust along the floor. 

The ^sn bunk curtains moved, the brass rings clicked, 
The Cook cursed in his sleep, turning and turning, 

The moonbeam's moving finger touched and pick^, 
And all the stars in all Uie sky were burning, 

“ This is the art I’ve come for. and am learning. 

The sea and ships and men and travelling things. 

It if most proud, whatever pain it brings.” 


He leaned umn his arm and watched the light 
Sliding and fading to the steady roll; 

This he would some day rant, the ship at night 
And sleeping seamen tired to the soul; 

The space raow the bunks as black as coal. 
Gleams upon chests, upon the unlit lamp, 

The ranging door-hook, and the locker damp. 
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This he would paint, and that, and all these scenes, 
And proud ships carrying on, and men their minds. 
And blues of rollers toppling into greens. 

And shattering into white that bursts and blinds. 
And scattering ships running erect like hinds. 

And men in oilskins beating down a sail 
High on the yellow yaid, in snow, in haiL 


With faces ducked down from the slanting drive 
Of half-thawed hail mixed with half-frozen spray. 
The roaring canvas, like a thing uHve, 

Shaking the mast, knocking their hands away 
The foot-ropes jerking to the tug and sway. 

The savage eyes salt-reddened at the rims, 

And icicles on the south-wester brims. 


And sunnier scenes would grow under his brush, 
The tropic dawn with all things dropping dew. 
The darkness and tlie wonder and tne hush, 

The insensate grey before the marvel grew; 
Then the veil lifted from the trcmbliDg blue, 

The walls of sky burst in, the flower, the rose, 
All the expanse of heaven a mind that glows. 


He turned out of his bunk ; the Cook still tossed. 
One of the other two spoke in his sleep, 

A cockroach scuttled where the moonbeam crossed ; 
Outside there was the ship, the night, the deep. 

“ It is worth while,” the youth said ; 1 will keep 

To my resolve, I'll learn to paint all this. 

My Lord, my God, how beautiful it is I ” 


Outside was the ship’s rush to the wind’s burry 
A resonant wire-hum from every rope. 

The broadening bow-wash in a fiery flurry, 

The leaning masts in their majestic slope. 

And all thmss strange with moonlight : filled with hope 
By all that beauty going as man bade, 

He turned and slept in peace. Eight bells were made. 
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Nsxt day was Sunday, his free painting day, 

While the fine weather held, from eight tUl eight. 

He rose when called at live, and did array 

The round-house gear, and set the kit-bags straight 

Then kneeling down, like housemaid at a grate. 

He scrubbed the deck with sand until his knees 
Were blue with dye from his wet dungarees. 

Soon all was dean, his Sunday tasks were done ; 

His day was clear for painting os he cliosc. 

The wetted decks were drying in the sun. 

The men coiled up, or swabiK-d, or sought repose. 

The drifts of silver airowrs fell and rose 
As flying hsh took wing; the breakfast passed, 
Wasting good time, but he was free at last. 

Free for two hours and more to tingle deep, 

Catching a likeness in a line or tint, 

The canvas running up in a proud sweep, 
Wiad-wriokled at the clews, and white like lint. 

The glittering of the blue waves into glint; 

Free to attempt it ali, the proud ship’s pawings, 

The sea, the sky—be went to fetch his drawings. 

to the deck-house top be quickly climbed, 
stooped to find them underneath the boat. 

He found them all obliterated, slimed. 

Blotted, erased, gone lyom him line and note. 

They were all spoiled : a lump came in his throat, 
Being vain of hia attempts, and tender skinned— 
Beneath the skylight watching reefers grinned. 

He clambered down, holding the mined things. 

*' Bosun,” he called, ** look nere, did you do these: 
Wipe ofi my paints and cut them into strings, 

And smear them tilt you can’t tell chalk fr'om cheese T 
Don’t stare, but did yon do it T Answer, please.” 

The Bosun turned : I’ll give you a thick ear I 
Do it t 1 didn't. Get to bell from here I 
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“ I touch your stinking daubs T The Dauber's daft.” 
A crowd was gathering now to bear the fun ; 

reefers tumbled out, the men laid aft, 

The Cook blinked, cleaning a mess-kid in the sun. 

” ^Itat's up with Dauber now T ” said CTeryone. 

“ Someone has spoiled my drawings—look at this 1 ’* 
“ Well, that's a dirty trick, by God, it is t ” 


“ It is,” said Sam, ** a low-down dirty trick. 

To spoil a fellow’s work in such a way. 

And if you catch him, Dauber, punch him sick. 

For he deserves it, be he who he may.” 

A seaman shook his old head wise and grey. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, ” who ain’t no judge, 

Them drawings look much better now they're smudge.” 

” Where were they, Dauber t On the deck-house T 
Where ? " 

” Under the long-boat, in a secret place.” 

” The blackguara must have seen you put them there. 
He is a swine I I tell him to his : 

1 didn’t think we’d anyone so base.” 

” Nor I,” said Dauber. '* There was six weeks’ time 
Just wa^ed in these drawings : it’s a crime ! ” 

” Well, don’t }[ou say we did it,” growled bis mates, 

” And as for crime, m damned 1 the things were smears— 
Best overboard, like you, with shot for weights ; 

Thank God they’re gone, and now go shake your ears.” 
The Dauber listened, verv near to tears. 

“ Dauber, if I were you,’' said Sam again, 

“ I’d aft, and see the Captain and complain.” 

A sigh came from the assembled seamen there. 

Would he be such a fool for their delight 
As TO to tell the Captain t Would be dare ? 

And would the thunder roar, the lightning smite T 
There was the Captain come to take a sight. 

Handling his sextant by the chart-bouse aft. 

The Dauber turned, the seamen thought him daft. 
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The Captain took hia sights—a mate below 
Noted the times; they shouted to each other, 

The Captain quick with ** Stop,'’ the answer slow. 
Repeating slowly one height ucn another. 

The swooping clipper stumbled through the smother, 

The ladder brasses in the sunlight burned, 

The Dauber waited till the Captain turned. 

There stood the Dauber, humbled to the bone, 

Waiting to speak. The Captain let him wait. 

Glanced at tne course, and called in even tone, 

“ What is the man there wanUng. Mr. Mate ? ” 

The logship clattered on the grating straight, 

The reel rolled to the scuppers with a clatter. 

The Mate came grim: '‘Well, Dauber, what’s the 
matter ? " 

*• Please, sir, they spoiled my drawings.” ** Who did f ” 
” They.” 

” Who’s they T ” ”1 don’t quite know, sir • 

Don’t quite know, sir ? 

Then why are you aft to talk about it, bey T 
Whom dyou compWn ofT” “No one.” “No one?" 
“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, go forward till you’ve found them. Go, sir. 
If you complmn of someone, then I’U see. 

Now get to hell I and don’t come bothering me.” 

“ But, sir, they washed them off, and some they cut. 
Look nere, sir, how they spoiled them.” “ Never mind. 
Go shove your head inside the scuttle butt. 

And that will make you cooler. You will find 
Nothing like water when you’re msd and blind. 

Where were the drawings 7 in your chest, or where T ” 

“ Under the long*boat, ur; I put them there,” 

“ Under the long-boat, hcv 7 Now mind your tip. 

I’ll have the skms kept clear with nothing round them ; 
The loi^boat ain't a store in this here ship. 

Lucky mr you it wasn’t I who found them. 

If I had seen them, Dauber, I’d have drowned them. 
Now you be warned by this. I tell 3 mu plain— 

Dmit stow 3 rour brass-tags under boats again. 
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“ Go forward to your berth." The Dauber turned. 

The listeners down below them winked and stnited, 
Elnowins how red the Dauber's temples burnej, 

Having Tost the case about his only child. 

His work was done to nothing and defiled, 

And there was no redress : the Captain’s voice 
Spoke, and called, “ Painter," making him rejoice. 

The Captain and the Mate conversed together. 

“ Drawings, you tell me. Mister t ” ‘‘ Yes, sir ; views 
Wiped off with turps, I gather that’s liis blether. 

He says they’re things lie can’t afford to lose. 

He’s l)ick, who came to sea in dancing shoes. 

And found the dance a bear dance. They were hidden 
Under the long-boat’s chocks, which I’ve forbidden.’’ 

" Wiped off with turps ? ’’ The Captain sucked his lip 
“ Who did it. Mister r ’’ ** Rccfen^ I suppose ; 

Them devils do the most pranks in a ship; 

The round-house might have done it. Cook or Bose." 

’’ I can’t take notice of it till he knows. 

How does be do his work 7 ’’ " Well, no offence; 

He tries ; he does his best. He’s got no sense." 

'* Painter," the Captain called : the Dauber came. 

" What’s all this talk of drawings ? What’s the mat¬ 
ter 7 ” 

" They spoiled my drawings, air.” “ Well, who S to 
blame ? 

The long-boat’s there for no one to get at her ; 

You broke the rules, and if you choose to scatter 
Gear up and down where it 's no right to be, 

And suffer as result, don’t come to me. 

“ Your place is in the round-house, and your gear 
Belongs where you belong. Who spoiled your things 7 
Find out who spoiled your things and fetch him here." 

“ But, sir, they cut the canvas into strings." 

" I want no argument nor questionings. 

Go back where you belong and say no more, 

And please remember that you’re not on shore." 
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The Dauber touched his brow and slunk away— 
They eyed his going with a bittn eye. 

“ Dauber,” said Sam, ** what did the ^ptain say ? ” 
The Dauber drooped his head without reply. 

** Go forward, Dauber, and enjoy your cry.” 

The Mate limped to the rail; like little feet 
Over his head the drumming reef-points beat. 


The Dauber reached the berth and entered in. 
Much mockery followed after as he went. 

And each face seemed to greet him with the grin 
Of hounds hot following on a creature spent. 

“ Aren’t you a fool T ” each mocking visage meant. 
“ Who did it, Dauber f What did Captain say f 
It it a crime, and there’ll be bell to pay.” 


He bowed his head, the house was fnU of smoke; 

The Sails was pointing shackles on his chest. 

” Lord, Dauber, be a mao and take a Joke 
He pufled bis pipe—” and let the matter rest. 

^it brown, my son, and get a hairy breast; 

Get shoulders on you at the crojick braces, 

And let this painting business go to blares. 

** What good can painting do to anvone ? 

I don’t sa^ never do it; far from that— 

No harm in sometimes painting just for fun. 

Keep it for fun, and stick to sraat you’re at. 

Tour job’s to ^1 your bones up and get fat; 

XUb up like Barney's RuU, and thick your neck, 
nrow paints to hell, boy; you belong on deck." 

" That's right.” said Chips; " it’s downright good 
advice. 

Painting's no good ; what good can painting do 
Up on a lower topsail stiff with ice, 
mth all your little fish-hooks frozen blue T 
Paisting won’t help you at the weather clew. 

Nor pass your gaskets for you, nor make sail. 

Painting’s a balmy job not worth a nail.” 
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The Dauber did not answer; time was passing. 

He pulled his easel out, his paints, his stool. 

The wind was dropping, ana the sea was glassing— 

New reolms of beauty waited for his rule; 

The draught out of the erojick kept him cool. 

He sat to paint, alone and raclancnolv. 

“ No turning fools,” the Chips said, ‘'^from their folly," 

He dipped his brush and tried to hx a line, 

And then came peace, and gt-ntlc beauty came, 

IHirning his spirit’s waU-r into wine. 

Lightening his darkness with a touch of flame. 

O, joy of trying for beauty, ever the same. 

You never fail, yotir comforts never end ; 

O, balm of this world's way ; O, perfect friend I 


ni 

Tesy lost the Trades soon after; then came calm. 
Light little gusts and ruin, which soon increased 
To glorious northers shouting out a psalm 
At seeing the bright blue water silver fleeced ; 
Homwards she rushed, trampling the seas to yeast. 
There fell a rain*sqiiall in a blind day’s end 
'When for an hour the Dauber found a friend. 

Out of the rain the voices called and passed. 

The staysails flogged, the tackle yanked and shook. 
Inside the harness>room a lantern cast 
Light and wild shadows as it ranged its book. 

Tm watch on deck was gathered ia the nook, 

They had taken shelter in that secret place, 

Wild light gave wild emotions to each face. 

One beat the becf-cask, and the others sang 
A song that had brought anchors out of seas 
In ports where bells of Christians never rang. 

Nor any sea mark blazed among the trees. 

forlorn swamps, in ice, by windy keys, 

That song had sounded : now it ahrok the air 
Fion these eight wandeien brought together theesb 
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Under the poop-break, sheltoing from the rain, 

The Dauber sketched some likeness of the room, 

A note to be a prompting to his brain, 

A spark to make old memoiy rrillume. 

Dauber,” said someone near him in the gloom, 

“ How goes it. Dauber t ” It was reefer Si. 

“ There ’a not much use in trying to keep dry.” 

They sat upon the sail-room domway coaming. 

The lad held forth like youth, the Dauber listened 
To how the boy had had a tMte for roaming. 

And what the sea is said to be and isn’t. 

Where the dim lamplight fell the wet deck glistened, 
Si said the Horn was still some weeks away, 

“ But tell me, Dauber, wiierc d’you hail from ? Eh T ^ 

The rain blew past and let the stars appear; 

The seas grew Urger as the moonlight grew 
For half an hour the ring of heaven was clear. 

Dusty with moonlight, grey rather than blue ; 

Id that great moon the showing stars were few. 

The sleepy time-boy’s feet p^sed overhead. 

“ I come from out post Gloucester,” Dauber said : 


** Not far from Paunticy, if you know tJiose parts 5 
The place is Spital Farm, near Silver Hill, 

Above a trap-hatch where a mill-stream starts. 

We had a mill once, but we’ve stopped the mill, 
Hy dad and sister keep the farm on still. 

We're only tenants, but we’ve rented there, 

Father and son, for over eighty year. 


** Father has worked the farm since grandfer went; 
It means the world to him; I oan’t think why 
They bleed him to the last half-crown for rent, 

And this and that have almost milked him dry. 

The land's all starved; if he’d put money b^, 

And com was up, and rent was down two-thiids. . 
But then they aren't, so what 'a the use of words. 
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“ Yet still be couldn’t bear to see it pass 
To stranzcrs, or to think a time would come 
When other men than us would mow the grass, 
And other names than ours have the home. 

Some sorrows come from evil thought, but some 
Comes when two men are near, and both are blind 
To what is generous in the other’s mind. 


“ I was th(^ only boy, and father thought 
Td farm the Spital after he was dead, 

And many a time be took me out and taught 
Atiout manures and sced-eorn white and red. 
And soils and hops, but Td an empty head ; 
Harvest or seed, I would not do a turn— 

I loathed the farm, I didn’t want to learn. 


“ He did not mind at fust, he thought it youth 
Feeling the collar, and that T should change. 

Then time gave him some inklings of the truth. 

And that I loathed the farm, and wished to range. 
Truth to a man of fifty’s alwavs strange ; 

It was most strange and terrible to him 
That I, his heir, should be the devil’s limb. 

“ Yet still he hoped the Lord might change my mind. 
Td see him bridle in his wrath and hate. 

And almost break my heart he was so kind, 

Biting his lips sore with resolve to wait. 

And then I'd try awhile; but it was Fate: 

I didn’t want to leam; the faum to me 
Was mire and hopeless work and misery. 


** Though there were things I loved about it, to<v— 
The beasts, the apple-trees, and going haying. 

And then I tried ; but no, it wouldn’t do, 

The farm was prison, and my thoughts were straying. 
And there’d come father, with his grey head, praying, 
' O, my dear son, don’t let the Spital pass ; 

It’s my old home, boy, where your grandfer was. 
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** * And now you won’t leom forming; you don’t care, 
The old home’s nought to vou. I’ve triM to teach you; 
I’ve begged Almighty GoA boy, all I dare, 

To use lila hand if word or mine won’t reach you. 
Boy, for your grendfer’s sake 1 do beseech you, 

Don’t let the Spital pass to strangers. Squire 
Uas said he'd give it you if we require. 

“ ‘ Your mother used to walk here, boy, with me, 

It was her favourite walk down to the mill; 

And there we’d talk how little death would be, 
Knowing our work was going on here still. 

You’ve got the brains, you only want the will— 

Don’t disappoint your mother and your father. 

I’ll give you time to travel, if you’d rather.’ 


“ But, no, I’d wander up the brooks to read. 

Then sister Jane would start with nagging tongue, 
Saying my sin made father’s heart to bleed. 

And how she feared she'd live to see me hung. 
And then she’d read me Ints &om Dr. Young. 

And when we three would sit to supjicr, Jane 
Would iiliip dad till dad began again. 


“ ‘ I’ve been here ^ my life, boy. 1 was born 
Up in the room above—4ool» ou tlie mead. 

1 never thought you’d cockle my clean corn. 

And leave the old home to a stranger's seed. 
Father and 1 have made here ’thout a weed : 
We’ve give our lives to make that. Eighty years. 
And now I go down to the grave in tears.’ 


” And then I’d get ashamed and take off coat, 
And work mayM a week, ploughing and sowing, 
And then I’d creep away and ^ my boat, 

Or watch the water when the mill was going. 
That ’i my delight—to be near water flowing, 
Dabbling or sailing boats or lumping stanks. 

Or finding moorhens' nests along the banks. 
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** And one day father found a ship I’d built; 

He took the cart-whip to me over that, 

And I, half mad with pain, and sick with guilt, 
Went up and hid in wnat we called the flat, 

A dusty hole given over to the cat. 

She kittened there ; tlte kittens Imd worn paths 
Among the cobwebs, dust, and broken laths. 


“ And putting down mj’ hand between the beams 
1 felt a leathery thing, and pulled it clear : 

A book with white cocoons stuck in the seams. 
Where spiders had had nests for many u year. 

It was my mother’s sketch-book ; hid, I fear, 
Lest dad should ever sec it. Mother’s life 
Was not her own while she was father’s wife. 


“ There were her drawings, dated, pencilled faint. 
March was the last one, eichleen eiglity-threc, 
Unfinished tliat, for tears bad smeared tlie paint. 
The rest was landscape, not yet brought to oe. 
Tiiat was a holy afternoon to me ; 

That book a sacred book : the Hat a jiloce 
Where I could meet my mother foce to face 


'* She had found peace of spirit, mother had. 
Drawing the landscape fVoro the attic there— 
Hcart-brokco, often, after rows with dad. 

Hid like a wild thing in a secret lair. 

That rotting sketch-book showed me how and where 
1, too, could get away; and then I knew 
That drawing was the work 1 longed to do. 


“ Drawing became my life. 1 drew. 1 toiled, 
And every penny I could get I spemt 
On paints and artist’s matters, which I spoiled 
Up in the attic to my heart’s content, 

Till one day father asked me what I meant; 
The time had come, he said, to make an end. 
Now it must finish : what did 1 intend ? 


8 
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“ Blither I took to farming, like his son, 

In which case he would teach me, early and late 
(Provided that my daubing mood was dune), 

Or I must go : it must be settled strmght. 

If I refused to farm, there was the gate. 

I was to choose, his patience was aU gone, 

The present state of things could not go on. 

“ Sister was there ; she eyed me while he spoke. 
The kitchen clock ran down and struck the hour. 
And sometiiing told me father’s heart was broke. 
For all he stood so set and looked so sour. 

Jane took a duster, and began to .scour 
A pewter on the dresser ; she was crying. 

I stood stock still a long time, not replying. 


“ Dad waited, then he snorted and turned round. 
‘ Well, think of it,' he said. Re left the room, 

His boots went clop along the stony ground 
Out to the orchard and tlie apple*bloom. 

A cloud came past the sun and made a gloom ; 

1 swallowed with dry lips, then sister turned. 

She was dead white but for her eyes that burned. 


“ * You’re breaking father’s heart, Joe,’ she begaa i 
' It *8 not as if—’ she checked, in too much pain. 
* O, Joe, don’t help to kill so fine a man ; 

You’re giving him our mother over again. 

It’s wearing him to death, Joe, heart and brain; 
You know what store he sets on leaving 
To (it’s too cruel) to a son of fais. 


‘ Yet you go painting all the day. O Joe, 
Couldn’t you make an effort T Can’t you see 
What folly it is of yours 7 It ’> not as though 
You are a genius, or could ever be. 

O Joe, for father’s sake, if not for me, 

Give up this craze for painting, and be wise 
And work with father, where your duty lies.* 
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“ * It goes too deep,’ I said ; * I loathe the farm ; 
I couldn’t help, even if I’d the mind. 

Even if I help<^, I’d only do him harm; 

Father would see it, if he were not blind. 

I was not built to farm, as he would iind. 

O Jane, it’s bitter hard to stand alone 
And spoil my father's life or spoil my own.* 


“ ‘ Spoil both,’ she said, ’ the way you’re shaping now. 
You’re only a boy not knowing your own good. 

Where will you go, supjjose you leave here f How 
Do you propose to earn your daily food ? 

Draw ? Daub the pavements T Tliere’s a feckless brood 
Goes to the devil daily, Joe, in cities 
Only from thinking how divine their wit is. 


” ‘ Clouds arc they, without water, carried away. 
And you’ll be one of them, the way you’re going, 
Daubing at silly pictures all the day. 

And praised by silly fools who’re always blowing. 
And you chose this when you might go a-sowing. 
Casting the good corn into chosen mould 
That sTiull in time bring forth a hundredfold.’ 


“ So we went on, but in the end it ended. 

I felt I’d done a murder ; I felt sick. 

There’s much in human minds cannot be mended, 
And that, not I, played dad a cruel trick. 

There was one mercy : that it ended quick. 

1 went to join my mother’s brother : be 
Lived down the Severn. He was kind to me. 


“ And there I learned house-painting for a living, 
I’d have been happy there, but that I knew 
I’d sinned before my father past forgiving. 

And that they sat at home, that ulent two, 
Wearing the fire out and the evening through. 
Silent, defeated, broken, in despair, 
liy plate unset, my name gone, and mr chair. 
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“ I uw aU that; and sister Jane came whit^ 

White as a gbost, with fiery, weeping ^es. 

1 saw her alt day long and half the night, 

Bitter as gall, and passionate and wise. 

* joe, you have killed your father: there he lies. 

You have done your work—you with our mother’s ways,' 
She said it plain, and then her eyes would blaze. 


“ And then one day I hod a job to do 
Down below bridge, by where the docks begin, 
And there I saw a clipper towing through. 

Up from the sea that morning, entering in. 
Raked to the nines she was, lofty and thin. 
Her ensign ruflling red, her bunts in pile. 
Beauty and strength together, wonder, style. 


“ She docked close to the gates, and there she lay 
Over the water from me, well in sight; 

And as I worked I watched her all the day. 

Finding her beauty ever fresh delight. 

Her housc'fiag was bright green snth strips of white | 
High in the sunny air it rose to shake 
Above the skysail poles most splendid ral<e. 

“ And when I felt unhappy I would look 
Over the river at her, and her pride. 

So calm, so quiet, came as a rebuke 

To half the passionate pathways which I tried ; 

And though the autumn ran its terra and died, 

And winter fell and cold December came, 

She was still splendid there, and still the same. 

'* Then on a day she sailed; but when she went 
My mind was clear on what I bad to try : 

To see the sea and ships, and what they meant, 

That was the thing I longed to do; so I 
Drew and worked nard, and studied and put by, 

And thought of nothing else but that one end. 

But let all else go hang—love, money, friend. 
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“ And now I’ve shipped as Dauber I’ve begun. 
It was hard work to And a dauber’s berth ; 

1 hadn’t any friends to find me one. 

Only my skill, for what it may be worth; 

But I’m at sea now, going about the earth, 

And when the ship 'a paid olf, when we return, 
I’ll join some Paris studio and Icam.” 


He stopped, the air came moist. Si did not speak ; 
The Dauber turned his eyes to where he sat, 

Pressing the sail-room hinges with his cheek. 

His face half covered with a drooping hat. 

Huge dewdrops from the staj’sails dropped and spat, 
Si md not stir, the Dauber touched bis sleeve; 

A little birdlike noise came from a sheave. 


Si was asleep, sleeping a calm deep sleep, 

Still as a warden of the Egyptian dead 
In some old haunted temple buried deep 
Under the desert sand, sterile and red. 

The Dauber shook his arm : Si jumped and said, 

“ Good yarn, I swear ! I soy, you have a brain— 
Was that eight bells that went t ” He slept again. 


Then waking up, “ I’ve bad a nap,” be cried. 

” Was that one bell ? What. Dauber, you still ben f ” 

•* Si there ? ” the Mate’s voice called. ” Sir,” he replied, 
The order made the lad’s thick vision clear; 

A something in the Mate’s voice made biro fear. 

“ Si,” said the Mate, ” I hear you’ve made a friend— 
Dauber, in short. That friendship’s got to end. 


” You’re a young gentleman. Your place aboard 
Is with the gentlemen abaft the mast. 

You’re learning to command ; you can’t afford 
To yarn with any man. But there ... it’s past. 
You’ve done it once ; let this time be the last. 
The Dauber’s place is forward. Do it again. 

I'll put you bunking forward with the men. 
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“ DismisB.” Si went, but Sam, beside the Mate, 
Timekeeper there, w^ked with him to the rail 
And whispered him the menace of “ You wait ”— 

Words which have turned fuU many a reefer pale. 

The watch was chan^'cd ; the watch on deck trimmed sail 
Sam, going below, railed all the reefers down. 

Sat in bis bunk and eyed them with a frown, 

“ Si heve,” he said, “ has soiled the half-deck’s name 
Talking to Dauber—Dauber, the ship's clout, 

A reefer lakes the Dauber for a llume, 

Tbe half-deck take the round-house walking out. 

He's soiled the half-deck’s honour ; now, no doubt, 

The Bosun and his mates will come here sneaking. 
Asking for smokes, or blocking gangways speaking. 

“ I’m not a vain man, given to blow or boast 5 
I’m not a proud man, but I truly feel 
That while I’ve bossed this mess and ruled this roast 
I've kept this hooker’s half-deck damned g( ntecl. 

Si must ask pardon, or be made to squeal. 

Down on your kn<!CS, dog; them we Jove we chasten. 
Jao, pasea, my son—in English, Hasten.” 

81 begged for pardon, meekly kneeling down 
Before tbe reefer’s mess assembled grim. 

The lamp above them smoked the gloss all brown : 
Beyond the door the dripping sdls were dim. 

The Dauber passed the door; none spoke to him. 

He sought his berth sod slept, or. waking, heard 
Rain on the deck-house—^ram, 00 other word. 


IT 

Out of the sir a time of quiet came. 

Calm fell upon the heaven like a (frowth ; 

The brass sky watched the brassy water flame. 
Drowsed as a snail the clipper loitered south 
Slowly, with no white bone across her mouth, 
No rushing glory, like a queen made bold, 

The Dauber strove to draw her as she rolled. 
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There the four leaning spires of canvas rose, 
Roshals and skysails lifting, gently liftiM, 

White like the brightness that a fpreat nsh blows 
When billows are at peace and ships are drifting ; 
With mighty jerks that set the shadows shifting. 
The courses tugged their tethers : a blue haze 
Drifted like ghosts of flocks come down to graze. 


There the great skyline made her perfect round, 
Notched now and then by the sea’s deeper blue ; 

A smoke-smutch marked a steamer homeward bound. 
The haze wrought all things to iiitenser hue. 

In tingling impotence the Dauber drew 
As all men draw, keen to the shaken soul 
To give a hint that might suggest the whole. 


A naked seaman washing a red shirt 
Sat at a tub whistling between his teeth : 
Complaining blocks quavered like something hurt. 
A sailor out an old boot for a sheath. 

The ship bowed to her shadow-ship beneath. 

And little slaps of spray came at the roll 
On to the dcck-planks from the scupper-hole. 


He watched it, painting patiently, as paints 
With eyes that pierce behind tlic blue sky’s veil. 
The Benedictine in a Book of Saints 
Watching the passing of the Holy Grail; 

The green dish dripping blood, the trump, the bail, 
The spears that pass, the memory, and the passion. 
The beauty moving under this world’s fashion. 


But as he painted, slowly, man by man, 

The seamen gathered near; the Bosun stood 
Behind him, jeering ; then the Sails began 
Sniggering with comment that it was not good. 
Chips flicked his sketch with little scraps of wood, 
^}nng, " That hit the top-knot,” every time. 

Cook mocked, My lovely drawings; it *s a crime.” 
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Slowly the men came nearer, till a crowd 
Stood at his elbow, muttering as be drew; 

The Bosiu, turning to them, spoke aloud, 

“ This is the ship that never got there. You 
Look at her here, what Dauber’s trying to do. 

Look at her 1 lummy, like a QuistmaS'trce. 

That thing’s a ship ; he calls this punting. See T ” 


Seeing the crowd, the Mate came forward ; then 
“ Sir,"’ said the ^sun, *’ come and see the sight 1 
Here's Dauber makes a circus for the men. 

He calls this thing a ship—this hell’s delight ! ” 

“ Man,” said the Mate. “ you’ll never get her right 
Daubinglike that. Look here I ” He took a brush. 
” Now, dauber, watch; I’D put you to the blush. 


“Lookhcre. Lookthcre. Nowwatch this shipof mine.” 
He drew her swiftly from a memory stored. 

“ God, sir,” the Bosun said, ” you do her fine I ” 

” Ay,” said the Mate, “ I do so, by the Lord I 
I’ll paint a ship with any man aboard.” 

They hung about his sketdt like beasts at bait. 

“ There now, I taught him painting,” said the Mate. 


AVhen he had gone, the gathered men dispersed ; 

Yet two or three still lingered to dispute 
^^at errors made the Dauber’s work; the worst. 

They probed his want of knowledge to the root. 

“ Bd (aott I ” they swore, “ der Imuber cannot do’t j 
He haf no knolich how to put drr tcdsc. 

Dcr Mate’s is goot, Der Dauber hat no sense.” 


” You hear ? ” the Bosun cried. “ you cannot do it I ” 
“ A gospel truth,” the Cook said, true as hell I 
And wisdom. Dauber, if you only knew it; 

A five year boy would do a ship as well.” 

” If that’s the Idnd of thing you hope to sell, 

God help you,” echoed Chips. ” I tell you true 
The job’s wyond you, Dauner; drop it, do. 
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" Drop it, in God’s name drcm it, and have done I 
You see you cannot do it. Heav *s the Mate 
Paints you to frazzles before everyone; 

Paints you a dandy clipper while you wait. 

While you, Lord love ua, daub. I tell you straight, 
We’ve had enough of daubing; drop it; quit. 

You cannot puint, so make an end of it.” 

’’That’s sense,” said all; ” you cannot, why pretend f ” 
The Dauber rose and put his easel by. 

“You’ve said enough,” he s»»id, “now let it end. 

Who cares liow bud my pointing may be f 1 
Mcuii to go on, and, if I fail, to try. 

However much I miss of my intent. 

If I have done my Ix st I'll be content. 

“ You cannot understand that. Let it be. 

You cannot understand, nor kuow, nor share. 

This is a mail it touching only me ; 

My sketch rniiy be u daub, for uugiit I enre. 

You may be right. But even if you were, 

Your mocking should not stop this work of mine; 

Hot though it be, its proiiqAing is divine. 

" You cannot understand tl>at—you, and you, 

And you, you Bosun. You can stand and jeer, 

That is the task your spirit Tits you to. 

That you can uiidcrstaud and hold most dear. 

Grin, then, like collars, ear to donkey car, 

But let me daub. I'ry, you, to understand 
Which task 'viU bear the light best on God’s hand4'' 


e 

The wester came as steady as the Trades ; 
Brightly it blew, and still the ship did slioulder 
The brnliance of the water’s white cockades 
Into the milky green of smoky smoulder. 

The sky grew bluer and the oir grew colder. 
Southward she thundered while the westers held, 
Proud, with taut bridles, pawing, but compelled. 
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And still the Dauber strove, tbough all men mocked. 
To draw the splendour of tlie passing thing. 

And deep inside his heart n something locKed. 

Long pricking in him, now began to sting— 

A fear of the disasters storm might bring ; 

His rank as painter would be ended then— 

He would keep watch and watch like other men. 


And go aloft witli tlicm to man the yard 
When the great ship was rolling scuppers under. 
Burying her snout all round the compass card. 

While the green water struck at her and stunned her ; 
When the iee*rigging slacked, when one long thunder 
Boomed from the black to windward, when the sail 
Booted and spurred the d<-vil in the gale 


For him to ride on men : that was the time 
The Dauber dreaded ; tl»en the t<-st would come, 
Wiicn seas, half-frozen, slushed the decks with slime, 
And all the air was blind with fl}ing scum ; 

When the drenched sails were furled, when the fierce bun 
In weather riggings died into the roar 
Of God’s eternal never tamed by sliore. 


Once in the passage he had worked aloft, 

Shifting her suits one summer afternoon. 

In the bright Trade wind, when the wind was soft, 
Shaking the points, making the tackle croon. 

But that was child’s play to the future : soon 
He would be ordered up when sails and spars 
Were flying and going mad among the stars. 


He had been scared that first Ume, daimted, thrilled. 
Not by the height so much as by the size, 

And then the danger to the mao unskilled 
In standing on a rope that runs through eyes, 

** But in a storm,” he thought, the yards will rise 
And roll together down, and snap their gear I " 

The sweat came cold upon his palms for fear. 
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S<»netiines in Gloucester be had felt a pang 
Swinging below the house-eaves on a stage. 

But stages cany rails ; here he would hang 
Upon a jerking rope in a storm’s rage, 

Ducked that the sheltering oilskin might assuage 
The beating of the storm, clutching the jack, 
Beating the sail, and being beaten back. 


Drenched, frozen, gasping, blinded, beaten dumb, 
High in the night, reeling great blinding arcs 
As the ship rolled, his chaitny fingers numb, 

The deck below a narrow ulur of marks, 

The sea a welter of whiteness shot with sparks, 
Now snapping up in bursts, now dying away. 
Salting tne horizontal snow with spray. 


A hundred and fifty feet above the deck, 

And there, while the ship rolls, boldly to sit 
Upon a f()Ot-ro]ie moving, jerk and check. 

While half a dozen seamen work on it; 

Held by one hand, straining, by strength and wit 
To toss a gasket’s coil around the yard. 

How could he compass that when Glowing hard f 

And if he failed in any least degree. 

Or faltered for an instant, or showed slaca. 

He might go drown himself within the sea, 

And add a bubble to the clipper’s track. 

He bad signed his name, there wm no turning back. 
No pardon for default—this must be done. 

One iron rule at sea binds everyone. 


Till now he had been treated with contempt 
As neither man nor thing, a creature borne 
On the ship’s articles, but left exempt 
From all the seamen’s life except their scorn. 
But he would rank as seaman off the Horn, 
Work as a seaman, and be kept or cast 
By standards set for men before the mast. 
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£v<;q now they shifted suits of sails; they bent 
The storm-suit ready for the expected time ; 
The mighty wester that the Plate had lent 
Ihd brought them far into the wintry clime. 
At dawn, out of the shadow, there was rime, 
The dim Mogellan Clouds were frosty clear, 

The wind hud edge, the testing-time was near. 


And then he wondered if the tales were lies 
Told by old hands to terrifv the new. 

For, since the ship K-ft Kngliujd, only twice 
Had there been need to start a sheet or clew. 

Then only royals, for an hour or two. 

And no seas broke ahoanl, nor wits it cold. 

What were tltese gales of which the stories told f 

The thought w ent by. He bad heard the Bosun tell 
Too often, and too norcel^, not to know 
That being off the Horn m June is bell: 

Hell of continual toil in ice and snow, 

Frost-bitten hell in which the westers blow 
Shrieking for days on end. in which the seas 
Oulf the starved seamen till their marrows freeze 


Such was the weather he might look to find, 

Such was the work expected : there remained 
Firmly to set his teeth, resolve bis mind. 

And be the first, however much it pained. 

And bring his honour round the Horn unstained, 
And win ois mates’ respect; and thence, untainted. 
Be ranked as man however much he painted. 


He drew deep breath; a ganUine swayed aloft 
A lower topsail, bard with rope and leather. 
Such as men’s frozen fingers ngfat with oh 
Below the Ramirez in Cape Horn weather. 

The arms upon the yard mve all together, 
Itfhtiiig the head along; a thought occurred 
Wnbin the painter’s brain like a bright bird > 
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That this, and so much like it, of man’s toil, 
Ck>mpas8ed by naked manhood in strange places, 

Was all heroic, but outside the coil 

Within which modern art gleams or grimaces ; 

That if he drew that line of sailors’ faces 
Sweating the sail, their passionate play and change. 

It would be new, and wonderful, and strange. 

That that was what his work meant; it would be 
A training in new vision—a revealing 
Of passionate men in battle with the sea, 
llign on an unseen stage, shaking and reeling : 

And men through him would understand their feeling, 
Their might, their misery, their tragic power, 

And all by suffering pain a little hour; 


High on the yard with them, feeling their nain. 
Battling with them ; and it bad not been done. 

He was a door to new worlds in the brain. 

A window ojiening letting in the sun, 

A voice saying, ” Thus is bread fetched and ports woo 
And life lived out at sea w'here men exist 
Sol«dy by man’s strong brain and sturdy wrist.” 


So be decided, as he cleaned bis brasses. 
Hearing without, aloft, the curse, the shout 
Where the taut gantline passes and repasses. 
Heaving new topsails to oe lighted out. 

It was most proud, however self might doubt. 
To share man’s tragic toil and point it true. 
He took the offered Fate : tliis he would do. 


That night the snow fell between six and seven. 

A little feathery fall so light, so dry— 

An aimless dust out of a confused heaven. 

Upon an air no steadier than a sigh ; 

The powder dusted down sad wandered by 
So purocraeless, so many, and so cold, 

Then med, and Uie wind ceased and the ship rolled. 
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Rolled till she clanged—roiled till the brain was tired, 
Marking the acme of the heaves, the pause 
While the sea-beauty rested and respired. 

Drinking great draughts of roHer at her hawse. 
Flutters of snow came aintlcss upon flaws. 

“ Lock up your paints,” the Mate said, spcakiiig light 
This is the Horn ; you’ll join my walcli to-night 1 ” 


VI 

All through the windless night the clipper rolled 
In a great swell with oily gradual heaves 
Which rolled her down uittiJ her tiine-bclls tolled, 
Clang, and the weltering water muaitcd like beeves. 
The thundering rattle of slatting shook the sheaves, 
Startles of water made the swing ports gush. 

The sea was moaning and sighing and saying *’ Hush 1 

It was all black and starless. Peering down 
Into tlic water, trying to pierce the gloom. 

One saw a dim, smooth, oily glitter of brown 
Heaving and dying away and leaving room 
For yet aootlier. Like the maK-h of doom 
Came those great powers of nturcliing silences; 

Then fog came down, dcad-cold, and hid the seas. 

They set the Dauber to tlic foghorn. There 
He stood upon the poo(), making to sound 
Out of the pump the sailors’ nasal blare. 

Listening lest ice should make the note resound. 

She bayed there like a solitary hound 
Lost in a covert; all the wut^ she bayed, 

The fog, come closclier down, no answer made. 

Denser it grew, until the ship was lost. 

The elemental bid her; she was merged 
In mufflings of dark death, like a man’s ghost, 

New to the change of death, yet thither urged. 

Then &om the hidden waters something surged— 
Mouinful, despairing, great, greater than speech, 

A noise like one slow wave on a still beach. 
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Mournfvd, and then again mournful, and still 
Out of the night that migitty voice arose ; 

The Dauber at his foghorn felt the thrill. 

Who rode that desolate sea f What forms were those f 
Mournful, from things defeated, in the throes 
Of memory of some conquered hunting-ground. 

Out of the night of death arose the sound. 

Whales I ” said the mate. They stayed there all night 
long 

Answering the horn. Out of the night they spoke, 
Defeated creatures who had suffered wrong. 

But were still noble underneath the stroke. 

They filled the darkness when the Dauber woke: 

The men came uccring to the rail to bear. 

And the sea signed, and the fog rose up sheer. 


A wall of nothing at the world’s last edge. 

Where no life came except defeated life. 

The Dauber felt situt In within a hedge. 

Behind which form was hidden and thought was rife, 
And that a blinding flash, a thrust, a knife 
Would sweep the hedge away and make all plain, 
Brilliant beyond all words, blinding the brain. 

So the night oast, but then no morning brok^— 

Only a something showed that night was dead. 

A sea-bird, cackling like a devil, s^ke. 

And the fog drew away and bung like lead. 

Like mighty cliffs it shaped, sullen and red ; 

Like glowering gods at watch it did appear, 

And sometimes drew away, and then drew near. 


Like islands, and like chasms, and like hell. 

But always mighty and red, gloomy and ruddy, 
Shutting the visible sea in like a well; 

Slow heaving in vast ripples, blank and muddy, 
Where the sun should have risen it streaked bloody. 
The day was still-born ; all the sea-fowl scattering 
Splashed the stiU water, mewing, hovering, clattering. 
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Then Polar snow came down little and light. 

Till all the aky was hidden by the amtJl, 

Most multitudinoiia driii ot airly white 
Tumbling and wavering down und covering all— 
Covering the sky, the sea, the clipper tall. 

Furring the rones with white, easii^ the mast. 

Coming on no Known air, but blowing past. 

And all the air seemed full of gradual moan, 

As though in those cloud*cbasins the horns were blowing 
The raort for mds cast out and overtbrovm, 

Or for the eyeless sun plucked out and going. 

Slow the low gradual moan came in the snowing; 

The Dauber felt the preJude had begun. 

The snowstorm fluttered by; be saw the sun 

Show and pass by, gleam &oro one towering prison 
Into another, vaster and more grim, 

Which in dull crags of darkness bad arisen 
To muffle-to a ilnm door on him. 

The gods upon the duli crags lowered dim, 

The pigeons chattered, quarrelling in the track. 

In the south-west the dimness dulled to black. 


Then came the cry of CaB all hmids on deck I ” 

The Dauber knew its meaning; it was come : 

Cape Horn, that tramples beautv into wreck, 

And crumples steel and smites tnc strong man dumb. 
Down clattered flying kites and staysails : some 
Sang out in quick, high calls; the fairleads skirled, 
Ana ^om the south-west came the end of the world. 


Caught in her ball-dress,” said the Bosun, hauling; 
“ Lec-ay, lee-ay I ” quick, high, came the men’s call; 
It was all wallop of sails and startled calling. 

“ Let fty I " ” Let go 1 ” “ Qew up 1 •’ and “ Let 
alU" 


go 


“ Now up and make them fast 1 ” ** Here, give ui ■ 
haul I ” 

“ Now up and stow them I Quick I By God I we’re 
^ne! ” 

The blackneu cruoched all memory of the sim. 
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** Up I ” said the Mate. ** Mizen topgallants. Hutry t ” 
The Dauber ran, the others ran, the sails 
Slatted and shook ; out of the Uack a flurry 
Whirled in flue lines, tattering the edn to trails. 
Painting and art and England were tales 
Told in some other life to that pale man. 

Who struggled with white fear and gulped and ran. 


He struck a ringbolt in his haste uid fell— 

Rose, sick with pain, half-lamed in his left knee ; 

He reached the shrouds where dambering men pell-mell 
Hustled each other up and cursed him : he 
Hurried aloft with them : then from the sea 
Came a cold, sudden breath that made the hair 
Stiff on the neck, as though Death whispered there. 

A man below him nimchcd him in the side. 

“ Get up, you Dauoer, or let me get past.” 

He saw the belly of the skysail skied. 

Gulped, and clutched ti^ght, and tried to go more fast. 
Sometimes he missed his ratline and was grassed. 
Scraped his shiu raw against the rigid line. 

The clamberers reached tlie futtock-sbrouds’ incline. 


Cursing they came ; one, kicking out behind. 

Kicked Dauber in the mouth, and one below 
Punched at his calves ; the futtock-sbrouds inclined. 

It was a perilous path for one to go. 

“ Up, Dauber, up I ” A curse fuUowed a blow. 

He reached the top and gasped, then on, then on. 

And one voice yelled ” Let go I ” and one All gone 1 ” 


Fierce clamberen, some in oilskins, some in rags. 
Hustling and hurrying up, up the steep stairs. 

Before the windless sws were blown to flags. 

And whirled like dirty birds athwart gnat airs, 

Ten men in all, to get this most of theirs 

Snugged to the gale in time. ** Up I Damn you, run I ” 

The mizen topnust head was safely won. 
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“ Lay out! ” the Bosun yelled. The Dauber laid 
Out on the yard, gripping the yanl. and feeling 
Sick at the mightv space ot air displayed 
Below bis feet, wnere mewing binu were wheeling. 
A giddy fear was on him ; he was reeling. 

He bit his lip half throu^, clutching the jack, 

A cold sweat glued the uirt upon his back. 


The yard was shaking, for a brace was loose. 

He felt that he would fall; he clutched, he bent, 
Clammy with natural terror to the shoes 
While idiotic promptings came and went. 

Snow flutterea on a wind-llaw and was spent; 

He saw the water darkciL Someone yelled, 

“ Frap it; don’t stay to furl 1 Hold on t ” He held. 


Darkness came down—half darkness—in a whirl ; 
The sky went out, the waters disap|>carcd. 

He felt a shocking pressure of blowing burl 
The ship upon her side. The darkness speared 
At her with wind ; she staggered, she careered, 
Then down she lay. The Dauber felt her go; 

He saw his yard tilt downwards. Then the snow 


Whirled all about—dense, multitudinous, cold— 
Mixed with the wind's one devilish thrust and shriek. 
Which whiffled out men’s tears, deafened, took hold. 
Flattening the Hying drift against tbe eberk. 

The yards buckled and bent, man could not speak. 
The ship lay on her broadside; the wind’s sound 
Had deviliM malice at having got her downed. 

• • • • • • • 
How long the gale had blown be could not tell, 

Only the world had changed, bis life had died. 

A moment now was everlasting bell. 

Nature an onslaught from tbe weather side, 

A withering rush of death, a frost that cried. 
Shrieked, till he withered at the heart; a hail 
Plastered bis oilskins with an icy mail. 
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•* Cut f *’ yelled his mate. He looked—the sail was gooe. 
Blown into rags in the first furious squall; 

The tatters drummed the devil’s tattoo. On 
The buckling yard a block thumped like a mall. 

The ship lay—the sea smote her, the wind’s bawl 
Came, '* loo, loo, loo 1 ” The devil cried his hounds 
Od to the pour spent stag strayed in his bounds. 


“ Cut 1 Ease her 1 ” yelled his mate; the Dauber heard. 
His mate wormed up the tilted yard and slashed, 

A rag of canvas skimmed like a darting bird. 

Tlie snow whirled, the ship bowed to it, the gear lashed. 
The sea-tops were cut off and flung down smashed ; 
Tatters of shouts were llun", the rags of yells— 

And clang, clang, clang, below beat the two bells. 


" O God 1 ” the Dauber moaned. A roaring rang, 

Blast ing the royals like a cannonade: 

The backstays parted with a cracking edang. 

The upper spars were snap(>cd like twigs decayed— 
Snapped at their heels, tbeir jagged splinters splayed. 
Like white and ghastly hair erect witli fear. 

The Mate yelled, “ Gone, by God, and pitched them 
clear 1 


** Up I ” yelled the Bosun ; “ up and clear the wreck 1 ” 
The Dauber followed where he led : below 
He caught one giddy glimpsing of the deck 
Filled with white water, as though heaped with snow. 
He saw the streamers of the rigging blow 
Straight out like pennons from the splintered mast. 
Then, all sense dimmed, all was an icy blast. 

Roaring from netliei hell and filled with ice. 

Roaring and crashing on the jerking stage. 

An utter bridle given to utter vice. 

Limitless power mad with endless rage 
Withering the soul; a minute seemed an age. 

He clutched and hacked at ropes, at rags of sail. 

Thinking that comfort was a fairy-tale 
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Told loac ago—^lon^, lon^ ago—long nnce 
Heard of in other lives—imagined, dreamed— 
There where the basest beggar was a prince 
To him in torment where the tempest screamed. 
Comfort and warmth and ease no longer seemed 
Things that a man could know: smil, body, brain, 
Knew nothing but the wind, the cold, the pain. 


Leave that! ” the Bosun shouted: ** Crojick save 1 " 
The splitting crojiek, not yet gone to rugs, 

Thundered i>elow, lM.'atiitg till something gave. 

Bellying between its bimtlincs into bags. 

Some birds were blown past, shrieking: dark, like shags, 
Their backs seemed, looking down. “ Leu, leu I ” they 
cried. 

The ship lay, the teas thumped her; she liad died. 

They'reached the crojick yard, which buckled, buckled 
Like a thin whalebone to llie topsail's strain. 

They laid upon the yard and heaved and knuckled, 
Pounding the sail, which jangled and leapt again. 

It was quite hard with ioc, its rope like chain, 

Its strength like seven devik; it shook the mast. 

They cursed and toiled and Aoze : a long time passed 

Two hours passed, then s dim lightening came. 

Those frozen ones u[)on the yard could see 
The mainsail and the foresail still the tame, 

Still battling with the bands sad blowing five, 

Rags tattered where the staysails used to be. 

The lower topsails stood ; the ship’s lee deck 
Seethed with four feet of water filled with wreck. 

An hour more went by; the Dauber lost 
All sense of bands and feet, all sense of all 
But of a wind that cut him to the ghost, 

And of a frozen fold he had to haul, 

Of heavens that fell and never ceased to fall, 

And ran in smoky snatches akmg tiie sea, 

Leaping from crest to wave-crest, yelling. He 
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Lost sense of time ; no bells went, but he felt 
^es TO over him. At last, at last 
Th^ napped the eringled crojick’s icy pelt j 
In nosen bulge and bunt they made it fast. 

Then, scarcely live, they laid in to the mast. 

The ^ptain’s speaking-trumpet gave a blare, 

“ Make fast the topsail. Mister, while you're there," 


Some seamen cursed, but up they had to go— 

Up to the topsail yard to spend an hour 
Stowing a topsail in a blinding snow. 

Which made the strongest man among them cower. 
More men enme up, tin- fresh hands gave them power. 
They stowed the sail; then with a rattle of chain 
One half the crojick burst its bonds again. 

• *••«** 
They stowed the sail, frapping it round with rope. 
Leaving no surface for the %nnd. no fold. 

Then down the weather-shrouds, half dead, they grope t 
That struggle with the sail liad made them old. 

They wontiered if the crojick furl would hold, 

" Lucky," said one, ** it didn’t spring the spar." 

" Lucky," the Bosun said, " lucky 1 We are 1 


She came within two shakes of turning top 
Or stripping all her shroud-screws, that first quiff. 

Now fish those wash-deck buckets out of tbe slop. 

Here’s Dauber says he doesn’t like Cape Stiff. 

This isn’t wind, man, this is only a whiff. 

Hold on, all hands, bold on I ” a sea. half seen, 

Paused, mounted, burst, and filled tbe main-deck greeo. 


Dauber felt a mountain of water fall. 

It covered him deep, deep, be felt it fill. 

Over bis head, the deck, the fife-rails, all, 
Quieting the ship, she trembled and Jay still. 
Then rmb a rusn and shatter and clanging shrill 
Over she went; he saw the water cream 
Over the bitts ; be saw tba half-deck stream. 
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Then in the nish he swirled, over she went; 

Her lee-rsil dipped, he struck, and something g&ve; 
His legs went through a port as the roll spent; 

She paused, then rolled, and back the water drave. 
He arifted with it as a part of the wave. 

Drowning, half'Stunncd, exhausted, partly frozen, 
He stnicK the booby hatchway; thra the Bosun 


Leaped, seeing his chance, before the next sea burst, 

And caught liicn as lie drifted, seized him, held, 
Up'ended him agidiist the bitts, and cursed. 

“This ain't the George’s Swimming Baths,” he yelled ; 

*' Keep on your feet I ” Another groj -back fellM 
The two together, and the Bose. Iialf-blind, 

Spat; ” One's s joke," be curs^. but two 's unkind.” 


Now, damn it. Dauber t" said the Mate. " Look out, 
Or you’ll be over the side 1" The water freed ; 

Each clanging frcdng*port became a spout. 

The men cleared up the decks as there was need. 

The Dauber’s head was cut, ho felt it bleed 
Into his oilskins as he cluthced and coiled. 

Water and sky were devils' brews which boiled. 


Boiled, shrieked, and glowered; but the ship was saved. 
Snugged safely down, though fourteen sails were split. 
Out of the dark a fiercer fury raved. 

The grey-backs died and mounted, each crest lit 
With a white toppling gleam that hissed from it 
And slid, or leaped, or ran with whirls of cloud, 

Mad with inhuman life that shrieked atoucL 


The watch was called; Dauber might go below. 

" Splice the main brace I ” the Hate called. All laid aft 
To get a gulp of momentary glow 
As some reward for having saved the craft. 

The steward ladled miigs, from which each quaff’d 
Whisky, with water, sumr, and lime-juice, hot, 

A quarter of a pint each made the tot. 
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Beside the lamp-room door the steward stood 
Ladling it out, and each man came in turn. 

Tipped his soti’-wester, drank it, grunted “ Good I ” 
Ana shambled forward, letting it slowly burn. 

When all were gone the Dauber la^ed astern, 

Tom by his frozen body’s hist for heat. 

The liquor’s pleasant smell, so warm, so sweet. 


And by a promise long since made at home 
Never to taste strong liquor. Now he knew 
The worth of liquor; now he wanted some. 

His frozen body urged him to the brew; 

Yet it seemed wrong, an evil thing to do 
To break that promise. “ Dauber,” said the Mate, 

” Drink, and turn in, man ; why the hell d’ye wait t ” 


“Please, sir, I’m temperance.” “Temperance ate you, 
hey ? 

That’s all the more for me I So you’re for slops ? 

I thought you'd had enough slops for to-day. 

Go to your bunk and ease her when she drops. 

And—damme, steward I you brew with too much bops 1 
Stir up the sugar, man I—and tell your girl 
How kind the Mate was teaching you to furl.” 

Then the Mate drank the remnants, six men’s share, 
And ramped into his cabin, where he stripped 
And danced unclad, and was uproarious there. 

In waltzes with the cabin cat he tripped. 

Singing in tenor clear that he was pipped— 

That “he who strove the tempest to disarm. 

Must never first embrail the lee yard-arm,” 

And that his name was Ginger. Dauber crept 
Back to the round-house, gripping by the rad. 

The wind howled by ; the passionate water leapt 5 
The night was all one rooring with the gale. 

Then at the door he stopped, uttering a wail; 

His hands were perished numb and blue as veins, 

He could not turn the knob for both the Spains. 
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A hand came ihtifflin^ aft. dodmnj; the seaa. 
Singing “ her nut-brown hair ** oe^een hie teeth; 
Taiong the ocean** tumuH at hit ease 
Even when the wash about hit thi^s did seetiie. 
His soul was happy in its happy sheath ; 

** What, Dauber, won’t it open f Fingers eold f 
You'll talk of this time. Dauber, when you’re old.” 


ilc Hung the door half open, and a sea 
Washed them both in, over the splashboard, down 
” You silly, salt miscarriage I *’ sputtered he. 

” Dauber, pull out the plug before we drown I 
That's s{>oiled my laces and my velvet gown. 

Where is the plug ? ” Gropiiig in pitch dark water, 
lie sajig between lus teeth ‘‘ Tlic Fanner’s Daughter.’' 


It was pitch dark within there; at each roll 
The chests slid to the slant; the water rushed, 
hlakinc Cull many a clanging Un pan bowl 
Into the black bclow-bunks as it gushed. 

The dog-tired men slept through it; they were hushed. 
The water drained, and then with matches damp 
The man struck heads off till be lit the lamp. 


” Thank you,” the Dauber said ; the seaman grinned. 

•• This is your first foul weather T ” ” Ves." “ 1 thought 
Up on the yard you iiadii’t seen much wind. 

Them’s rotten sea-boots. Dauber, that you brought. 
Now I must cut on deck before I’m caught." 
lie went; thelamp-llanicsiDoked; he slammed the door | 
A film of water loitered across the floor. 


The Dauber watched it come and watched it go; 

He had had revelation of the lies 

Goaking the truth men never choose to know; 

He could bear witness now and cleanse their eyes. 
He had beheld in suffering ; he was wise; 

This was the sea, this searcher of the soul— 

This never-dying shriek fresh from the Pole. 
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He shook with coid ; hia hands could not undo 
His oilskin buttons, so be shook and sat. 
Watching bis dirty Angers, dirty blue, 

Hearing without the hammering tackle slat. 
Within, the drops from dripping clothes went pat. 
Running in little patters, gentle, sweet, 

And “ Ai, ai I ” went the wind, and the seas beat. 


His bunk was sopping wet; be clambered in. 
None of his clothes were dry; his fear recurred. 
Cramps bunched the muscles underneath his skin. 
The great shm rolled until the lamp was blurred. 
He took his Bible and tried to read a word ; 
Trembled at ^ing aloft again, and then 
Resolved to %ht it out and show It to men. 


Faces recurred, fierce memories of the yard, 

The frozen sail, the savage eyes, Uie jests, 

The oaths of one great seaman syphins-scarred, 
The tug of leeches jammed beneath their chests, 
The buntlines bellying bunts out into breasts. 
The deck so desolate^grey, the sky so wild. 

He fell asleep, and slept like a young child. 


But not for long ; the cold awoke him soon. 

The hot'achc and the skiO'crscks and the cramp, 
The seas thundering without, the gale's wild tune, 
The sopping misery of the blankets damp. 

A speaKing'trumpet roared ; a sea-boot’s stamp 
Clogged at the door. A man entered to shout : 

** fijf hands on deck 1 Arouse here I Tumble out I ” 


The caller raised the lamp; his oilskins clicked 
As the thin ice upon them cracked and felL 
“ Rouse out 1 ” he said. “ This lamp it frosen wicked. 
Rouse out I " His accent deepraed to a yeU. 

“ We’re among ice ; it's blowiM up like hell. 

We’re going to hand both topsails. Time, I guess. 
We’re Aeeted up. Rouse out I Don’t stay to dress t ” 
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“ Is it cold oD deck ? ” said Dauber. *' Is it cold T 
We’re sheeted up, I tell tou, inches thick 1 
the fo’c’s’le’s like a wedding-cake, I’m told. 

Now tiimble out, my sons; on deck here, quick I 
Rouse out, away, and come and climb the stick. 
I’m going to call the half-deck. Bosun I Hey ! 
Both topsails coming in. Heave out t Away 1 ” 


He went ; the Dauber tumbled from his bunk, 
Clutching the aide. He beard the wind go past. 
Making &e great ship wallow us if drunk. 

There was a shocking tumult uu the mast. 

“ This is the end,” he muttered, “ come at last I 
I've got to go aloft, facing this cold. 

I caD°t. I can't. 1*11 never keep my hold. 


” 1 cannot face the topsail yard again. 

I never guessed what misery it would be.” 

The cramps and hot-aclie made him sick with pain. 
The shi{> stopped suddenly from a denlish sea, 
Then, with a triumph of wash, a rush of glee, 

The door burst in, and in the water rollra, 

Filling the lower bunks, black, creaming, cold. 


Ihe lamp sucked out. ” Wash I ” went the water back. 
Then in again, flooding; the Bosun swore. 

“ You useless thing 1 You Daulter I You lee slock I 
Get out, you heekapoota I Shut the door 1 
You cDO-ilyaira, what are you waiting for T 
Out of my way, you thing—you useless thing 1 ” 

He slammed the door indignant, clanging the ring. 


And then he lit the lamp, drowned to the waist; 

'* Here *8 a fine house I Get at the scupper-holes ”— 
He bent against it as the water raced— 

** And pull them out to leeward when she rolls. 

They say some kinds of landsmen don’t have souls. 

I wdl believe. A Fort Mabon baboon 

Would make mote soul than you got with a ipooa." 
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Down in the icy water Dauber groped 
To find the plug ; the racing water sluiced 
Over hia head and shoulders as she sloped. 
Without, judged by the sound, all hdl was loosed. 
He felt cold Death about him tightly noosed. 

That Death was better than the misery there 
Iced on the quaking foothold high in air. 


And then the thought came : I'm a failure. All 
My life has been a failure. They were right. 

It will not matter if I go aud fall; 

I should be tree then from this beJl’s delight. 

I’ll never paint. Best let it end to-night. 

I’ll slip over the side. I've tried and foiled.'* 

So in the ice-cold in the night he quailed. 

Death would be better, death, than tlua long hell 
Of mockery and surrender and dismav— 

This long defeat of doing nothing well. 

Playing the part too high for him to play. 

“ O Death I who hides the sorry thing away, 

Take me ; I’ve failed. I cannot play these cards.” 
There came a thundering from the topsail yards. 


And then he bit hia lips, clenching his mind. 

And staggered out to muster, beating back 
The coward frozen self of him that veined. 

Come what cards might he meant to play the pack. 

** Ai I ” screamed the wind ; the topsail sheets went clack; 
Ice fflled the air with spikes ; the grey-backs burst. 

” Here’s Dauber,” said the I^te, *^od deck the first. 


” Why, holy sailor, Dauber, you’re a man I 
I took you for a soldier. Dp now, come I ” 
on the yards already they began 
That battle with a gale which strikes men dumb 
The leaping topsail thundered like a drum. 

The frozen snow beat in the face like shots. 

The wind spun whipping wave-crests into clots. 
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So up upon the topsail yard again. 

In toe great tempest's fiercest hour, began 
libation to the Dauber’s soul, of pain 
^Vbicb crowds a century’s torment in a span. 

For the next month the ocean taught this man, 
And he, in that month’s torment, wiiile she wested, 
Was never warm nor dry, nor full nor rested. 

But stiU it blew, or, if it luDed, it rose 
Within the hour and blew again ; and still 
The water as it burst aboard her froze. 

The wind blew otf an iee-ficid, raw and chill. 
Daunting man’s body, tampering with his will; 

But after tliirty days a ghostly sun 

Gave sickly promise that tbe stom^ were done. 


VII 

A OBzaT grey sea was running up the sky. 

Desolate birds (lew past; their mewings came 
As that lone water’s spiiituid cry, 

Its forlorn voice, its essence, its soul’s name. 

The ship limped in the water as if lame. 

Then in the toreiioon watch to a great shout 
More soil was made, the reefs were shaken out. 

A slant came from the south; the singers stood 
Clapped to the halliards, hauling to a tune. 

Old as tbe sea, a fillip to the blood. 

The upper topsail rose like a balloon. 

” So long, Cape Stiff. In Valparaiso soon," 

Sud one to other, as tbe ship lay over. 

Making her course again—again a rover. 

Slowly the sea went down as the wind fell. 

Clear rang the songs, ” Hurrah! Cape Horn is bet { 
The comblcss seas were lumping into swell; 

The leaking fo’c’s’les were no longer wet. 

More sail was made; the watch on deck was set 
To cleaning up the ruin broken bare 
Below, aloft, about her, everjrwbere. 
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The Dauber, scrubbing out the round-house, found 
Old pantiles pulped among the mouldy gear, 

Washed underneath the bunks and long since drowned 
During the agony of the Cape Horn year. 

He sang in scrubbing, for he had done with fear— 
Fronted the worst and looked it in the face ; 

He had got manhood at the testing-place. 


Singing he scrubbed, passing his watch below, 
Making the round-house fair; the Bosun watched, 
Bringing his knitting slowly to the toe. 

Sails stretched a mizzen skysail which he patched ; 
They thought the Dauber was a bad egg natclied. 

“ Daubs,” said tlic Bosun chccrly. can you knit 7 
I’ve made a Barney’s Bull of (his Inst bit.” 


Then, while the Dauber counted, Dusun took 
Some marline from his pocket. ** Here.” he said, 

” You want to know square sennit 7 ^ fush. Look 1 
Eight foxes take, and stop the ends with thread. 

I’ve known an engineer would give his bead 
To know square sennit.” As the Bose began, 

The Dauber felt promoted into man. 


It was his warrant that he had not failed— 

Tliat the most hard part to his difficult climb 
Had not been past attainment { it was scaled t 
Safe footing showed above the slippery slime. 

He had emerged out of the iron time. 

And knew that he could compass hU life’s scheme 
He had the power sullicient to his dream. 

Then dinner came, and now the sl^ was blue. 

The ship was standing north, the Horn was rounded i 
She made a thundering as she weltered through. 

The mighty grey-backs glittered as sbe bounded. 
More sail was piled upon her; she was hounded 
North, while the wind came ; like a stag she ran 
Over grey bills and hollows of teas wan. 
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She h&d a white bone in her mouth: she sped; 

Those in the roimd-iiouse watched her as tiiey ate 
Their meal of pork-fht fried with broken bread. 

“ Good old I " they cried. “ She ’a off; she's gathering 
gait! •* 

Her track was whitening like a Lammas 55)ate. 

“ Good old 1 ” they cried. “Oh, givehercJotli! Hurray' 
For three weeks more to Valparaiso Bay 1 *' 


“ She smells old Vallipo,“ the Bosiiii cried. 

“ We’U be inside the tier in three weeks more, 

Lying at double'mooriiigs where they ride 
Off (n the market, hnlf a mile from shore, 

And biiraboat pan, my sons, and figs galore. 

And girls in black mantillas fit to make n 
Poor seaman ftantic when they dance the cueea," 

Eight bells were made, the watch was changed, and now 
The Mate spoke to the Dauber: “ This is better. 

We’ll soon be getting mudhooks over the bow. 

She'll make her passage still if this’ll let her. 

Oh, tun, you drogher! dip your fo’c’s’le welter. 

Well, Dauber, this is better than Cape Horn. 

Them topsails made you srish you’d not been born.’’ 

“ Yes, sir,” the Dauber said. “ Now,” said the Mete, 

“ We’ve got to smart her up. Them Cape Horn seas 
Have made her paint-work like a rusty grate. 

Oh, didn’t them topsails make your fish-hooks f^eze T 
A topsail don’t pay heed to * Won’t you, please ? ’ 

Well, you have seen Cape Ilom, my son ; you’ve learned. 
You’ve dipped your hand and bad your fingers burned. 

“ And now you'll stow that folly, trying to paint. 
You’ve had your lesson; you’re a sailor now. 

You come on board a female ripe to faint. 

All sorts of slush you’d learned, the Lord knows how. 
Cape Horn has sent you wisdom over the bow 
If you’ve got sense to take it. You're a sailor. 

My God 1 before you were a woman's tailor. 
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“ So throw your paints to blazes and have done. 

Words can’t describe the silly things you did 
Sitting before your easel in the sun, 

With all your colours on the paint-box lid. 

I blushed for you ... and then the daubs you hid. 

My God I you’ll have more sense now, eh f You’ve 
quit ? ’ 

“ No, sir.” “ You’ve not ? ” “ No, sir." “ God give you 
wit. 

“ I thought you’d come to wisdom.” Thus they talked. 
While the great clipper took her bit and rushed 
Like a skin-glistening stallion not yet baulk^. 

Till fire-bright water at her swing-ports gush^ ; 

Poising and bowing down her fore-foot crushed 
Bubble on glittering bubble; on she went. 

The Dauber watched her, wondering what it meant. 

To come, after long months, at rosy dawn, 

Into the placid blue of some great bay. 

Treading the quiet water like a fawn 
Ere yet the morning haze was blown away. 

A rose-flushed fli^rc putting by the grey, 

And anchoring there before the city smoke 
Rose, or the ^urch-bclis rang, or men awoke. 

And then, in the first light, to see grow dear 
That long-expected haven filled with strangers— 

Alive wi& men and women ; see and hear 
Its Ottering market and its money-changers; 

And hear the surf beat, and be free from dangers. 

And watch the crinkled ocean blue with calm 
Drowsing beneath the Trade, beneath the palm. 

Hungry for that he worked ; the hour went by. 

And still the wind grew, still the clipper strode. 

And now a darkness hid the western sky. 

And sprays came flicking off at the wind’s goad. 

She stumoled now, feeling her sail a load. ^ 

The Mate gazed hard to windward, eyed his sail. 

And said de Horn was going to her tail. 
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Boldly he kept it on her till she staggered. 

But still the wind ineressed ; it grew, it grew, 
Darkening the sky, makine the water haggard ; 
Full of small snow the mi^tT wester blew. 

“ More fun for little fish*boo^” sighed the crew. 
They eyed the taut topgallants stiff like steel; 

A second hand was ordered to the wheel. 


The Captain eyed her aft, sucking Ills lip, 
Feeling the sail too mucla, but yet refraining 
From putting hobbles on the leaping ship. 

The clad sea-shattering stallion, naltcr-straining 
Wind-musical, uproarious, and complaining ; 
But, in a gust, he cocked Ins finger, so: 

“ You’d better take them off, before they go.” 


All saw. They ran at once mthunt the word 
** I.eeay 1 Lecay 1 ” Loud rang the clcw-liiie cries; 
Sam in his buuk within the half-deck heard, 

Stirred in his sleep, aixi rubbed his drowsy eyes. 

” There go the lower ro’gidlants.” Against the skies 
Rose the thin bellying strips of leaping sail. 

The Dauber was the first man over the rail. 


Three to a mast they ran; it was a race. 

“ God I ” said the Mate; ” t^t Dauber, he can go.” 
Tie watched the runners with an upturned face 
Over the futtocks, struggling heel to toe, 

Up to the topmast cross-trees into the blow 
Wnere Uie three sails were leaping. ” Dauber wins 1 ” 
The yr*ds were reached, and now the race begins. 


Which three will furl their sail first and come down t 
Out to the yard-arm for the leech goes one, 

His hair blown flagwise fiom a batlcss crown. 

His hands at work like fever to be done. 

Out of the gale a fiercer fury spun. 

The three sails leaped togetner, yanking high. 

Like talons darting up to dutch the sky. 
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The Dauber od the fore>topgall&Bt yard 
Out at the weather yard-arm was the first 
To lay his hand upon the buntUne-barred 
Topgallant yanking to the wester’s burst; 

He craned to catch the leech ; his comrades cursed; 
One at the buntlines, one with oaths observed, 

“ The eye of the outer jib-stay isn’t served.” 


“ No,” said the Dauber. ” No,” the man replied. 
They heaved, stowing the sail, not looking round, 
Panting, but full of life and eager-eyed; 

The gate roared at them with its iron sound. 

” That ’b you,” the Dauber said. His gasket wound 
Swift round the yard, binding the sail m bands ; 

There came a gust, the sail leaped from his hands, 

50 that he saw it high above him, g^y, 

And there his mate was falling; quick he clutched 
An aim in oilskins swiftly snatched away. 

A voice said ” Christ I ” a quick shape stooped and 
touched. 

Chain struck his hands, ropes shot, the sky was smutched 
With vast black fires that ran. that fell, that furled. 
And then he saw the mast, the small snow burled 

The fore-topgallant yard far, far aloft. 

And blankness settlii^ on him and great pain; 

And snow beneath his fingers wet and soft 
And topsail-sheet-blocks snaking at the chain. 

He knew it was he who had fslleo; then his brain 
Swirled in a circle while be watched the sky. 

Infinite multitudes of snow blew by. 

” I thought it was Tom who fell,” bis brain's voice uid 
” Down on the bloody deck 1 ” the Captain screamed. 
The multitudinous little snow-fiakes sped, 
tTib pain was real enough, but all else seemed, 

51 wnb a bucket ran, the water gleamed 
Tilting upon Um ; others came, the Hate . . . 

nelt with eager eyes like things that wait ^ 
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For other things to come. He saw them there. 

“ It will go on,” he murmured, watching Si. 
Colours and sounds seemed mixing in the air, 

The pain was stunning him, and tite wind went by. 
“ More water,” said the Mate. “ Here, Bosun, try. 
Ask if he's got a message. Hell, he's gone ! 

Here, Dauber, paints.” He said, ** It ^1 go on.” 


Not knowing his meaning rightly, but he spoke 
With the intensencss of a fading soul 
Whose share of Nature’s Are turns to smoke, 

Whose hand on Nature’s wheel loses control. 

The eager faces glowered red like coal. 

They glowed, the great storm glowed, the sails, the mast, 
“ It will go on,” he cried aloud, and passed. 

Those from the yard came down to tell the tele. 

“ He almost had me off,” said Tom. ” lie slipped. 
There cainc one hell of a jump>like from the sail. . . 
He clutched at mv and almost had me pipped. 

He caught my Ms’bood, but the oilskin nj’ped. . . > 
It tore dean off. Look here. I was near gone. 

1 made a grub to catch iiim : so did John. 


“ 1 caught his arm. My God I I was near done. 

He almost had me over ; it was near. 

He hit the ropes and grabbed at every one.” 

" Well,” said the Mat^ ” we cannot leave him here. 
Kun, Si, and get the half-decb tabic dear. 

We’U lay liim there. Catch hold there, you, and you. 
He’s dead, poor son ; Uierc's nothing more to do.” 


Night fell, and all night long the Dauber la** 

Covered upon the table; all night long 
The pitiless storm exult^ at her prey, 

Huddling the waters with her icy thong. 

But to the covered shape she did no wrong. 

He la;^ beneath the sailcloth. Bell by bdl 

The night wore through; the stars rose, the stars felL 
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Blowing most pitiless cold out of clc&r skv 

The wind roared all night long; and all night through 

The green seas on the deck went washing by, 

Flooding the half-deck ; bitter hard it blew. 

But little of it all the Dauber knew— 

The sopping bunks, the floating chests, the wet 
The darkness, and the misery, and the sweat. 

He was off duty. So it blew all night. 

And when the watches changed the men would comt 
Dripping within the door to strike a light 
Ana stare upon the Dauber lying dumb. 

And say, He come a cruel thump, poor chum.” 

Or, " He'd a-been a fine big mao ”; or, ” He . . . 

A smart young seaman be was getting to be.” 


Or, Damn it all, it's what we've all to face I . . . 
I Imew another fellow one time . . then 
Came a strange tale of death in a strange place 
Out on the sea, in ships, with wandering men. 

In many ways Death puts us into pen. 

The reefers came down tired and looked and slept. 
Below the skylight little dribbles crept 

Along the painted woodwork, glistening, slow. 
Following the roll and dripping, never fast, 

But dripping on the quiet form below. 

Like passing time tallung to time long past. 

And ul night long “ Ai, ai t ” went the wind’s blast, 
And creaming water swished below the pale, 
Un^eding body stretched beneath the sail. 


At dawn they sewed him up, and at eight bells 
They bore him to the gangway, wading deep. 

Through the green-clutching, white-toothed water-belli 
That flung his carriers over in their sweep. 

They laid an old red ensign on the heap, 

And all hands stood bare-headed, stooping, swaying. 
Washed by the sea while the old man was praying 
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Out of A borrowed prayer-book. At a aim 

They twitched the ensign back and tipped the grating. 

A creamier bubbling broke the bubbling brine. 

The muffled figure tilted to the weighting: 

It dwindled slowly down, slowly gyrating. 

Some craned to see; it dimmed, it disappeared ; 

The last green milky bubble blinked and cleared. 

“ Mister, shake out your reefs,” the Captain called. 

*' Out topsail reefs 1'* the Mate cried ; then all handa 
Hurried, the great sails shook, and all hands hauled. 
Singing that desolate song of lonely lands. 

Of how a lover came in dripping bands, 

Green with the wet and cola, to tell his lover 
That Death was in the sea, and ^1 was over. 

Fair came the falling wind; a seaman said 

The Dauber was a Jonah; once again 

The clipper held her course, showing red lead, 

Sbatte^g the sea-tops Into golden rain, 

lie waves bowed down before her like blown grain ; 

Onwards she thundered, on; her voyage was short, 

Before the tier's bells rang her into port. 


Cheerly they rang her in, those beating bells. 

The oew-come beauty state^ from the sea, 
Whitening the blue heave of the drowsy swells, 
Treading the bubbles down. With three times three 
They cheered her moving beauty in, and she 
Came to her berth so noble, so superb ; 

Swayed like a queen, and answer^ to the curb. 


Then in the sunset’s flush they went aloft, 

And unbent sails in that most k>vdy hour 
When the light gentles and the wiiM is soh, 

And beautv in the heart breaks like a flower. 
Working uoft they saw the mountain tower, 

Snow to the peak; they beard the launclunen shoat | 
And bii^t uong the bay tbe Bgbts came out. 
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And then the night fell dark, and all night long 
The pointed mountain point^ at the afain, 

Frozen, alert, auitere ; the eagle’e song 
Screamed from her desolate screes and splintered scan. 
On her intense crags where the air is sparse 
The stars looked down ; their many golden eyes 
Watched her and burned, burned out, and came to rise. 

SUeot the finger of the summit stood. 

Icy in pure, thin air, glittering with snows. 

Tmo tne sun's coming turned the peak to blood, 

And in the rest-house the muleteers arose. 

And all day long, where only the eagle goes, 

Stones, loosened by the sun, fall; the stones falling 
Fill empty gorge on gorge with echoes calling. 








EXPLANATIONS OP SOME OP THE SEA 
TERMS USED IN THE POEM 

Backstayb. —Wire ropei which nipport the mAaU Bgainit lAtarel 
SDd after itraina. 

Basney’b Buu.—a A^re to marine proverb. A jewel in marine 
repartee. 

Beixb.—T wo beili (one forward, one aft), which are ftruek every 
half-hour in a certain manner to mark Uw paaaa^ of the 
watehei. 

Birrs.—Strong wooden atnictures (built round each mast) upon 
which running rigging ii aecurcd. 

Block.—A aheaved pulley. 

Boatbwaik.—A lUperGUiricrary or idler, generally attached to the 
mate's watch, and holding considerable authority over tha 
orew. 

BooiLU Tin.—A ny tin that contains, or has oontained, preserved 
meat. 

Bows.—The forward extremity of a ship. 

BHACC.KLOCXa.—Pulleys through wlik-b the braces traveL 

BkaCKS.—R opes by which the yards are inclined forward or aft. 

BuuOAT Pai*.—^ ft bread sold by the bumboot man, a kind of 
sea costermonger wbo trades with ships in port. 

Binrr.—Those cloths of a square sail which are oesreot to the mast 
when the sail is set. The central portico of a furled square sail. 
The humau abdomen (Agurativcly). 

Bumtunss.—R opes which beip to coofloe square soils to the yards 
in the operation of forling. 

Cbockb.—W ooden stands on which tbe boats rest. 

Glxats.—I ron or woodeu coatrivances to which ropes may bs 
secured. 

CLKWtuNBs.—Ropes by which the lower oorners of square sails 
are lifted. 

Cuws.—The lower corners of square sails. 

CLmnn.—A title of honour given to ships of more than usual spesd 
and beauty. 
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COAif»«k—The raised rim at a hatchway ; a barrier at a dowway 
to keep water from entering. 

CotFissa.—The large equate eaila act apoo the lower yards of aa tt l n g 
thipe. The mluen eourae la called the crojick.’* 

CaxMOueo.—Fitted with iron ringa or cringiei, many of whiob ore 
let loto aaili or lall-roplog for rarioiit purpoeea. 

CaoJicK or Cnoas-iaCK.—A aquare aaO aet upon the lower yard of 
the miuen*ineat. 

DmoABRES.—Thin blue or kbaki-eolnured ovetalla made from 
cocoanut fibre. 

FauLiAoe.—Riogi of wood or iroo by uieaDa of whiob mnning 
rigging ii led In any direction. 

Fm-BAiu.—Strong wooden tbelvea fitted with Iron pini. ts which 
ropet may be aecured. 

Fiaa-BouBa.—i.e., Cngcra. 

Foor-aoMB.—Ropea on which raeii ttand when working aloft. 

FO’c’b’lc.— the cabin or cablna in whh-h the men are berthed. It 
la uiually an iron deck*bouse divi<Ieil through the middle into 
two oompartraenta for the two watrlica, and fitted with wooden 
bunka. Sometimea it la even fitted with lorkera and an iron 
water-tank. 

Fona.—Stranda, yaroa, or anangemeeta of yarns of rope. 

Flap.—To wrap round with rot>e. 

FMaiKO-Poara.—Iron door* in the ablp*a aide which open outwards 
to tree tbe deidca of water. 

Fsnoex-aaBOUDa.— Iron bon to which the topmast rigging is 
scoured. As they project outward and upward from the maats 
they are difficult to clamber over. 

Gauxr.—The ship's IdCcbea. 

GajtrutrB (GiaruttB).—A rope used for tbe sending of saOi np and 
down from aloft. 

GaaxKTS.—Ropes by which tbe sells are secured in furling. 

SaLP-dacK.—A cabin or apartment in which tbe appreoUeea are 
berthed. It* situatloa Is oauany the ship's waist; but ft ta 
sometimes further aft, and occasionally it Is under the poop 
or ereo right forward under the top-gallant Ib'o'ila. 

HauiAMS.—Ropea by which tall* on hoisted. 

Hamsa-aooM.—An office or twin fooas whlefa the nH meat is 
iMMcdi and in wtiidi ft Is somethnei stored. 

^swami—Thf bows or forward eod of a ship. 
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Hub.— ne fomrd part of • ihip. That apper edge of a equare 
Ball which li attadnd to the yard. 

HoDSB-nuLO.—The ipecial flag of the Ann to which a ehlp belong!. 

Ini.na.—The memben of the raund-honae laeae, geiteralljr cob* 
elating of the carpenter, cook, eaUmakea, boatawaiii, palotet, 
etc., are known ai the idlers. 

Jack or Jackstat.— An iron bar (fitted along all yards In sailing 
abipo) to which the bead of a square sail is secured wtren bent. 

Kzna.—Light upper sails. 

Lxkcbxs.— The outer edges of square sails. In furling some square 
sails the leech is drugged inwards till it lies level with the 
head upon the surface of the yard. This is done by the flHb 
man who gets upon the yard, begiiuiif^ at the weather sida. 

LoosBir.—A contrivance by which a ship's speed is measured. 

LowsB TopaAiT..—'The second sail from the deck on squar^rigged 
masts. It is a very strong, important saiL 

kUnUNK.—Tarry line or coarse string made of rope-yarns twisted 
together. 

Man.—The First or Chief Mate is generally called the Mate. 

llnaB(*ToptfAfr«iiSAh.—The summit of the second of the three or 
four span which make the complete xatssen-msst. 

McvBOOKa.—^Anebon. 

PtKi.—Icon or wooden bars to which running rigging is secured. 

Ponmwo.—A kind of rwat plait with which ropes are sometimes 
ended oS or decorated. 

PooF>BnKAK.—The forward end of the after superstmetura. 

Ratunkb.—T he rope steps placed acrost Ute shrouds to enable the 
seamen to go aloft. 

Rbbpebs.—A pprentices. 

RKKr-ronrrs.—Ropes by which the area of some hUs may be 
reduced In the operatloo of reefing. Beef-pohita are securely 
fixed to the sails fitted with them, and when not in use theli 
ends patter oontlnually upon the canvas with a gentle drum¬ 
ming noiae. 

Omt. —A part of the machinery used with a iogshlp. 

BtwiwTwunw A caWn (of all sbapes esoept nnmd) in which tba 
idlen aM bwthed. p* 
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Royau.—L ight upper square Mils; the fourth, fifth, Of tixtb 
■ails from the deck SGOordiog to the mast's rig. 


Saii.>koom.—A large room or compartment in which the ship’s sails 
are stored. 

'‘Sails.’'—I' lie iHiliniikcr is meant. 

ScinTi.s-BVTT.—A cask containing fteah water. 

Sbackles.—R ope handles tor a sea^est. 

Sbcet-blockb.—I ron blocks, by means of which aails are sheeted 
home. In any violent wind they beat upon the mast with 
great rapidity und torec. 

Sbkbts.—H ojies or cliains which extend the lower corners of square 
sails in the operation of aheeting home. 

SaiiTiNO Suits (op Saiib).—T lie operation of removing a ship’s 
tails, and rcjilacing them with others. 

SHBOuna.—Wire ropes of great streugtb, which support lateral 
etrains on masts. 

SBaouD-BCRBWB.—Iron eontrivaRcca by wbicb shrouds aie hove 
taut. 

SnsBUOBTS.—A sailing ship carries two of these between sunset 
and sunrise : one green, to starboard; one Kd. to port. 

SiOSTS.^Dbssrvations to help in the lloding of a ship's positioo. 

Sns.—A wooden ooatrivanoe on which diips' boats reat. 

SxyiAiLS.—The uppenoost square sails: the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
sails from the deck according to the mast's rig. 

fiLaTTiNO.—The noise made by sails flogging la the wind. 

SLOin.—Orcase, melted fat. 

Soirra-wvstisa.-^A kiocl of oibkio hat. A gale from the south* 
west. 

8nv BaowN.—To chew tobacco. 

SauaBB SKtoiir.—A cunnuig plait which luakes a four-square bar, 

SraysAita.—Fore and aft soils set upoo the stays between the 
masts. 

Stow.—T o furl. 

Stbob (the, putting on).—A strop is a grummet or rope ring. The 
two players kneel down lacing each other, the strop is placed 
over their beads, and the men then try to pull each other over 
by the strength of their neck-aniscles. 

SwiNO Forts.—I ron doors in the ship’s mde which open outwards 
to free the decks from water. 


Tacku (prounced “taykel ").—Stocks, ropes, pulleyi, etc. 
Taxb a Caulk.—T o sleep upon the deck. 
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ToMAiu.—The lecond aod third luilfl from the deck on the mute 
of a modem aquare-rigged ship are kooim ae the lower and 
upper topialle. 

Trdckb.—H ie lummlta of the maste. 

Uma Tomah..—T he third iquare aail from the deck oo the maaU 
of aquare-rigged ahipa. 

Yasds.—T he atcel or wnodeo apara (plaeed acroM niaati) fMoi 
which iquare saUa are aet. 
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T) ETWEEN the barren pasture and the wood 
1^ There is a patch of poultry-stricken fp’as!:, 

^^ere, in old time. Rycmeadows' Farmhouse stood, 
knd human fate brought tragic things to pass. 

A spring comes bubbling up there, cold as glass, 

It bubbles down, crusting the leaves with lime, 

Babbling the self-same song that it has sung through time 


Ducks gobble at the selvage of the brook. 

But stiu it slips away, the cold hill-spring. 

Past the Ryemeadows’ lonely woodland nook 
Where many a stubble gray-goose preens her «iog. 
On, by the woodland side. You bear it sing 
Past the lone copse where poachers set their wires. 
Past the green bill once grim with sacri&cial fires. 


Another water joins it: then it turns. 

Runs through the Ponton Wood, stilt turning west. 

Past foxgloves, Canterbury bells, and ferns, 

And many a blackbird’s, many a thrush’s nest ; 

The cattle tread it there; then, with a zest 
It sparkles out, babbling its pretty chatter 
Through Foxholes Farm, where it gives white-faced cattle 
water. 


Under the road it runs, and now it sUn 

Past the great ploughland, babbling, drop and lino, 

To the moss’d stumps of elm trees which it lips, 

And blackberry-bramble-trails where eddies spin. 
Then, on its left, some short-grassed fields begin, 
Red-clayed and pleasant, which the young spring fills 
With the never-quiet joy of dancing daffodils. 
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There ue three fields where defiodib ere found t 
The grass is dotted blue-gray with their leaves ; 

Their nodding beauty shakes along the ground 
Up to a flr-cliunp shutting out the eaves 
Of an old farm where always the wind grieves 
High in the fir boughs, nfioaoing; people call 
Thu farm The Houghs, but some call it the Poor Maid’s 
HaU. 


There, when the first green shoots of tender com 
Show on the plough ; when the first drift of white 
Stars the black branches of the spiky thorn, 

And afternoons are warm and evenings light, 

The shivering daffodils do take delight. 

Shaking beside the brook, and gr^ comes green, 

And blue dog-violets come and glistening celandine. 

And there the pickers come, picking for town 
Those daneing daffodils ; all day they pick ; 
Hard-featured women, weather-beaten brown, 

Or swarthy-red, the colour of old brick. 

At noon they break their meats under the rick. 

The smoke of all three farms lifts blue in air 
As though man’s passionate mind had never sufiered thersb 

And sometimes as they rest an old man comes, 

Shepherd or carter, to the bedg^w-side, 

Ana looks upon their gangrel tribe, and hums. 

And thinks all gone to wreck since master died t 
And over a passionate harvest-tide 
Which Death’s red sickle reaped under those htlli. 
There, in the quiet fields among the daffodils. 

When this most tragic fate had time and place, 

And human hearts aud minds to show it by, 
Ryemeadowt’ Farmhouse was in evil case: 

Its master, Nicholas Gray, was like to die. 

He lay in bed, watching the windy al^, 

Where all the rooks were homing on slow wings, 

Cawing, or blackly drcling in enormous zings. 
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I7ith a sick brain he watched them ; then he took 
Paper and pen, and wrote in straggling band 
(I^e spider’s legs, so much his fingers shook) 

Word to the friends who held the adjoining land, 
Bidding them come ; no more he could command 
His fingers twitching to the feebling blood ; 

He watched bis last day’s sun dip down behind the wood. 


While all bis life’s thoughts surged about his brain : 
Memories and pictures clear, ai^ faces known— 

Long dead, perhaps ; he was a child again. 

Treading a threshold in the dark alone. 

Then back the present surged, making him moan. 

He asked if Keir had come yet. *• No,” they said, 

“ Nor Occleve ? ” “ No.” lie moaned; ‘‘ Come soon or 
I’ll be dead.” 


The names like live thin« wandered in his mind i 
“ Charles Occleve of The Roughs,” and ** Rowland Keir— 
Keir of the Foxholes ” ; but his brain was blind, 

A blind old alley in the storm of the year, 

BaSilng the traveller life with ** No way here,” 

For all his lantern raised ; life would not tread 
Within that brain again, along those pathways red. 

Soon all was dimmed but in tlie heaven one star. 

” I'll hold to that,” be said ; then footsteps stirred. 
Down in the court s voice said, ” Here they are,” 

And one, ” He's almost gone.” The sick man beard, 

'* Oh God, be quick,” he moaned. ** Only one word. 

Keir I Oc^eve I Lrt them come. Why don’t they come ? 
Why stop to tell them that T—the devil strike you dumb. 


” I’m neither doll nor dead; cotne in, come in. 

Curse you, you women, quick,” the rick man flamed. 

•** I shall M dead before 1 can b^in. 

A sick man’s womaned-mad, and nursed and darned.” 
Death had him by the throat; his wrath was tamed. 

” Come in,” he fumed ; “ Stop muttering at the door." 
Mends cam* in ; a creaking ran across the flow. 
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“ Now, Nick, how goes it, man T ” said Occleve. “ Oh” 
The dying man replied, ” I am dying; past; 

Hen^ of God, I cue, I'm going to go. 

But I have much to tell you ^ I lut. 

Come near me, Occleve, Keir. I am sinking fast, 

And all my kin are coming; there, look there. 

All the old long dead Grays are moving in the air. 


“ It is my Michael that I called you for; 

My son, abroad, at school still, over sea. 

See if that hag is listening at the door. 

No ? Shut the door ; don’t lock it, let it be. 
No faith is kept to dying men like me. 

I am dipped deep and dying, bankrupt, done ; 
I leave not even a farthing to my lovely son. 


“ Neighbours, these many years our children played, 
Down in the Adds together, down the brook ; 

Your Mary, Keir, the girl, the bonny maid, 

And Occicve's Lion, alwa^ at his book; 

Them and mv Michael: dear, what Joy they took 
Picking the daflodib ; such friends they’ve been— 

My boy and Occicve's boy and Mary Keir for queen. 

“ 1 had made plana ; but I am done with, 1. 

Give me the wine. I have to ask you this : 

1 can leave Michael nothing, and I die. 

^ all our friendship used to be and is, 

Help him, old friends. Don’t let my Michael miss 
The schooling I’ve begun. Give him his chance. 

He does not know I am ill; I kept him there in France. 


“ Saving expense ; each penny counts. Oh, friends, 
Help him another year; help him to take 
His full diploma when the training ends, 

So that my ruin won’t be his. Oil, main 
This sacrince for our old friendship’s soke. 

And God will pay you; for 1 see God’s hand 

Pass in most marvellous ways on souls : 1 understand 
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“ How just rewards are gpven for mao’s deeds 

And judgment strikes the soul. The wine there, wine. 

Life IS the daily thing man never heeds. 

It is ablaze with sign and countersign. 

Michael will not forget; that son of mine 
Is a rare son, my friends ; he will go far. 

I shall behold his course from where the blessed arc." 


“ Why, Nick," said Occleve, " come, man. Gather hold 
Rouse up. You’ve given way. If times are bad. 

Times must be bettering, master; so be bold; 

Lift up your spirit, Nicholas, and be glad. 

Michael’s as much to me as my dear lad. 

I’ll see he takes his school." " And I,” said Kcir, 

“ Set you no keep by that, but be at rest, my dear. 


" We’ll see your Michael started on the road.” 

" But there," said Occleve, ** Nick’s not going to die. 
Out of the ruts, good na^ now ; took the load. 

Pull up, man. Death I Death and the fiend defy. 
We’ll bring the farm round for you, KeJr and I. 

Put heart at rest and get your health." " Ah, no,” 
The sick man faintly answered. " I have got to go." 


Still troubled in his mind, tbe sick man tossesd, 

" Old friends,” he said, " I once bad hoped to see 
Man and Michael wed, but fates are crossed. 

And' Michael starts with nothing left by roe. 

Stilt, it he loves her, will you let it be f 
So in the grave, maybe, when I am gone. 

I’ll know my hope fxilhlled, and see the plan go on." 


" I judge by hearts, not money,” answered Keir. 

" If Slichael suits in that and suits my maid, 

I promise you, let Occleve witness here. 

He shall be for me to drive his trade. 

Free, ay, and welcome, too. Be not afraid, 

I’ll stand by Michael as I hope some friend 
Will stand beside my girl in ease my own life cud. 
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** And I,** nid Occlere; but the aieh man i eei ne d 
Still ill at ease. “ My Mends.” he said, ” my Mends, 
Blichael may come to all that I have dieame^ 

But be *s a wild yam full of broken ends. 

So Ikr his life in France has made amends. 

God nant he steady so; but girls and drink 
Once Drought him near to hell, ay, to the very brink. 

” There is a running vein of wildness in him: 
Wildneu and looseness both, which vices make 
Hiat woman’s task a hard one who would win him : 
His life depends upon the course you take. 

He is a flery*mettled colt to break. 

And one to curb, ooe to be curbed, remember,” 

The dying voice died down, the fire left the ember. 


But once again it flamed. ” Ah me,” be cried : 

** Our secret sins take body in our sons. 

To haunt our age with what we put aside. 

I was a devil for the women once. 

He is as I was. Beauty like the sun’s; 

Within, all water : minded like Uie moon. 

Go now. I sinned. 1 die. I sbsU be punished soon.” 

The two friends tiptoed to the room below. 

Iliere, till the woman came to them, they told 
Of brave adventures in the long ago, 

Ek Nick and tbcy had thought of growing old | 
Snjpe>thootiDg in the marshlamb in the cold. 

Old soldiering days as yeomen, days at fain, 

Days that hu sent Nick tired to those selfsame chain 

They vowed to pay the schooling for bis son. 

They talked of Michael, testing men’s report, 

How the young student was a lively one, 

Handsome and passionate boUi, and fond of sport. 
Eager for fun, quick-witted in retort. 

The girls* hearts quick to aee him oocking by, 

Toung April on a blood horse, with a roving qre. 
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And, M they talked about the lad, Keii asked 
It Oeclere’e eon had not,' at one tune, been 
Heartsick for Ms^, though with passion masked. 

** Ay,” OccleTe said : “ time was. At seventeen. 

It mk him hard, it ran his riba all lean, 

All of a summer ; but it passed, it died. 

Her fimcying Michael better touched my Lion’s pride.” 

Mice flickered from the wainscot to the press, 
mbbling at crumbs, rattling to shelter, squeaking. 

Each ticking in the clock's womb made life less; 

Oil tiowly dropped from where the lamp was iesking. 

At times the old nurse set the staircase creaking. 
Harked to the sleeper’s breath, made sure, returned, 
Answered the questioning eyes, then wept. The great 
stars burned. 


” listen,” said Oecleve, ** listen, Rowland. Hark.” 
” It’s Mary, eome with lion,” answered Eeir; 

” They said they’d come together after dark.” 

He went to door and called “ Come m, my dear.” 
The burning wood log blazed with sudden cheer, 

So that a glowing lighted all the romn. 

1& daughur Mi^ entered from the outer gloom. 

The wind bad brought the blood into her cheek. 
Heightening her beauty, but her great gray eyes 
Were troubled with a fear she could not speak. 
Firm, scarlet lips she had, not made for lies. 

Gentle she seemed, pure>natured, thmightful, wise. 
And when she askea what turn the sickness took. 
Her voice’s passing pureness on a low note shook. 


Young Lion Occleve entered at her side, 

A weU-buUt, clever man, unduly grave. 

One whose repute already traveled wide 
For sldll in breeding beasts. His features gave 
Promise of brilliant mind, far'Seeing, brave, 

(tee who iMuld travel far. His manly mce 

Sniir wistful when his eyes were turned on Mary’s fansb 
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“ Tell me,” said Mary, *‘ what did doctor say ? 

How ill is he 7 What chance of life has he 7 
The cowman said he couldn’t last the day, 

And only yesterday he joked with me.” 

“We must be meek,” the nurse said ; “such things be,” 
“ There’s little hope,”said Kelt: “he’s dying,sinking.” 
“ Dying without Ills son,” the young girl’s heart was 
thinking. 

“ Does Michael know 7 ” she asked. “ Has he been 
called 7 ” 

A slow confusion reddened on the faces. 

As when one light ne^cct leaves friends appalled. 

“ No time to tUnk,” said nurse, ** in such like cases.” 
Old Occleve stooped and fumbi^ with Itis laces. 

“ Let be,” he said ; “ there ’* always time for sorrow. 

He could not come In time; be shall be called to-morrow.” 

“ There is a chance,” she cried, “ there always is. 

Poor Mr. Gray might rally, might live on. 

Oh, I must telemph to teli him this. 

Would it were day still and the message gone.” 

She rose, her breath came fast, her gray eves shone. 

She said, “ Come, Lion ; see me through the wood. 
Michael must know.” Eeit sighed. ‘^Girl, it will do no 
good, 

“ Our friend is on the brink and almost passed.” 

” All the more need,” she said, “ for word to go ; 

Michael could well arrive before the last. 

He’d see his father’s face at least. 1 know 
The oiEce may be closed ; but even so. 

Father, 1 must. Come, lion.” Out tbey went. 

Into the roaring woodland where the saplings bent. 

Like breakers of the sea the leaB^ branches 
Swished, bowing down, rolling like water, roaring 
Like the sea’s welcome when the clipper launches 
And full affronted tideways call to warring. 

Daffodils glimmered und^oot, the flooring 
Of the earthly woodland smelt like tom*up moss; 

Stones in the path showed white, and rabmte ran across. 
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They climbed the rise and struck into the ride, 
Talking of death, while Lion, sick at heart, 
Thought of the woman walking at his side. 

And as he talked his spirit sto^ 

Old passion for her made his bring smart, 
Rankling within. Her thought for Michael ran 
Like glory and like poison through his inner man. 


“ This will break Michael’s heart,” he said at length. 
“ Poor Michael,” she replied ; “ they wasted hours, 
lie loved his father so. God give him strcngtli. 

This is a cruel thing this life of ours." 

The windy woodland glimmered with shut flowers, 
White wood anemones that the wind blew down. 

The valley opened wide beyond the starry town. 


“ Ten,” clanged out of the belfry. Lion stayed. 

One hand upon a maiw*carvon bole. 

” Mary,” he said. ” l)ear, my beloved maid, 

I love you, dear one, from my very sotd.” 

Her beauty in the dusk destroyed control. 

“ Mary, my dear. I’ve loved you all these years.” 

” Oh, Lion, no,” she murmured, choking back her tears. 

“ I love you,” he re|>eated. ” Five years since 
This thing began between us : every day. 

Oh sweet, the thought of you has mode me wince ; 

The thought of you, iny sweet, the look, the way. 

It’s only you. whether I work or pray. 

You and the hope of you, sweet you, dear you. 

I never spoke before ; now it has broken through. 


“ Oh, my beloved, can you care for me T ” 

She shook her head. “ Oh, hush, oh. Lion dear, 
Don’t speak of love, for it can never be 
Between us two, never, however near. 

Come on, my friend, we must not linger here." 
White to the lips she spoke ; he saw ner face 
White in the darkness by him in the windy place. 
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“ in time you could, perbnpi,’' he pleaded. 
“ No,* she replied, “ no. Lion; never, no.” 

Over the stars the boughs burst and receded. 
The nobleness of Love comes in Love's woe. 

God bless you then, belov^ let ua go. 

Come on,” be said, ” and i/1 gave vou pain, 
Forget i^ dear; be sure I never will again.” 


They stepped together down the ride, their feel 
Slipped on loose stones. Little was said ; his fate. 
Staked on a kingly east, had met defeat. 

Nothing remained but to eudurc and wait. 

She was still wonderful, and life still great. 

Great in that bitter instant side by side. 

Hallowed by thoughts of death tb^ in the blinded ride. 


He heard her breathing by him. saw her face 
Dim, looking straight wead; her feet by his 
Ke^ time beside him, giving life a grace; 

Niut made the moment fuil of mysteries. 

” You arc beautiful,” be thought; ” and life it this : 
Walking a windy night while men are dying, 

To cry for one to come, and none to he^ our erying.” 


“ Mary,” he said, ” are you in love with him. 

With Michael T Tell me. We are friends, we three.” 
They paused to face each other in the dim. 

” Tell me,” he urged. ” Yes, Lion,” answered she s 
” 1 lore him, but he does not care for me. 

I trust TOur generous mind, dear; now you know, 
You, who have been my brotha, bow our fortunes go. 


” Now come; the message waits.” The heavens cleared, 
Cleued, and were starry as they trod the ride. 
Chequered by tossing boughs moon speared: 

A wmstling reached them ftom tiie Hall House side; 
Climbing, the whistler came. A brown owl cried. 

The whwtler paused to answer, sending far 

That haunting, hunting note. The echoes laughed Aha I 
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Something about the calling made them start. 

Again the owl note laughed ; the ringing cry 
Made the blood quicken within Maty’s heart. 

Like a dead leaf a brown ow) floated by, 

“ Michael ? ” said lion. “ Hush.” An owl’s reply 
Came down the wind ; they waited ; then the man, 
Content, resumed his walk, a merry song began. 


“ Michael,” they cried togctlier. “ Micltacl, you ? ” 

” Who calls ? ” the singer answered, “ Where away ? 
Is that you, Mary ? ” Then witl> glnd luUloo 
The singer ran to meet them on tl>c way. 

It was their Michael; in the moonlight gray, 

They made warm welcome ; under tossing boughs, 

They met and told the fate darkening Uyemcadows’ 
House. 


As they returned at speed their comrade spoke 
Strangely and lightly of his coming home. 

Saying that Ica^ng France had bt^n a joke. 

But that events now proved him wise to come, 

Down the steep ’s<'arpment to the house they clomb, 

And Michael faltci-cd in his pace ; they heard 

How dumb rebellion in the much-wronged cattle stirred. 


And as they came, high, from the sick man’s room, 
Old Gray burst out a-singing of the light 
Streaming upon him from the outer gloom. 

As his eyes dying gave him mental sight. 

“ Triumphing swords,” he carolled, “ in the bright: 
Oh fire, Oh beauty fire,” and fell back dead. 
Occleve took Michael up to kneel beside the bed. 


So the night passed ; the noisy wind went down ; 
The half-burnt moon her starry trackway rode. 
Then the first fire was lighted in the town. 

And the first carter stacked bis early lo^. 

Upon the farm’s drawn blinds the morning glowed ; 
And down the valley, with little clucks and trills, 
Tlie dancing waters danced by dancing daffodils. 
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Fhct buried Gray; his gear was soid ; his fans 
Passed to another tenant. Thus mea go ; 

The drraped sword passes to anotlier arm. 

And different waters in the river flow. 

Ka two old faithful friends let Michael know 

His Other’s ruin and their promise. Keir 

Brought him to stay at Fo^^oles till a path ws« clear. 

Thcre> when the sale was over, all three nict 
To taUc about the future and to find 
Upon what project Michael’s heart wns set. 

Gentle the two old men were, thoughtful, kind. 

They urged the youth to speak his inmost mind. 

For they would compass what be chose; they told 
How he might end his training; th^ would find the gold, 

“ Tlianks, but I cannot,” Michad said. He smiled. 

“ Cunot. They’ve kicked me out. I’ve been expelled ; 
Kicked out for good and all for being wild. 

They stopped our evening leave, and I rebelled. 

I am a gentle soul until compelled. 

And then I put my ears back. The old fool 

Said that my longer presence might inflame the echoDl. 

” And 1 am glad, for I have bad my fill 
Of farming by the book with those old fools, 

Exhausted tsukatives whose blood is still, 

1^0 strive to bind a living man with rules. 

1^8 fettered kind of life, ucse laws, these schools. 

These codes, these checks, what are they but the dogs 
Hade by collected sheep to mortify the dogs T 

“ And I have bad enough of them; and now 
I make an end of them. I want to go 
Somewhere where man has never us^ a plough, 

Nor ever read a book ; where dean winds blow. 

And passionate blood is not its owner’s foe, 

And land is for the asking for it. There 
Man can create a life and have the open air. 
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“The River Plate’s the county. There, I know, 
A man like me can thrive. There, on the range, ’ 
The cattle pass like tides ; they ebb and flow, 
And life is changeless in unending change. 

And one can ride all day, and all day strange, 
Strange, never trodden, fenceless, waiting there, 
To feed unending cattle for the men who dare. 


“ There I should have a chance ; this land’s too old.” 
Old Occleve grunted at the young man’s mood ; 

Keir, who was losing money, thought him bold. 

And thought the sclii-mc for emigration good. 

He said that, if he wished to go. he should. 

South to the pampas, there to Ivum the trade. 

Old Occleve thought it mad, but no objection made. 


So it was settled that the lad should start, 

A place was found for him, a berth was taken ; 

And Michael’s beauty plucked at Mary’s heart. 

And nuw the fabric of their lives was shaken : 

For now the hour’s nearness made h>ve waken 
In Michael’s heart for Mary. Now Time’s guile 
Granted her passionate prayer, nor let her see his smile. 


Granted his greatest gifts ; a night time came 
V^en the two walking down the water learned 
That life till then had only been a name; 

Love had unsealed their spirits : they discerned. 

Mutely, at moth time there, their spirits yearn^. 

“ I shall be gone three yeaus, dear soul,” he said. 

” Dear, will you wait me T ” “I will,” replied the 
maid. 


So troth was pledged between them. Keir received 
Michael as Mary’s suitor, feeling sure 
That the lad’s fortunes would be soon retrieved, 
Having a woman’s promise as a lure. 

The three years’ wait would teach them to endure. 
He bade them love and prosper and be glad. 

And fast the day drew near that was to take the lad. 
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Cowslips had come along the bubbling brook, 

Cowslips and oxlips rare, and in the wood 
The many-blossoraed stalks of bluebells shook ; 

The outward beauty fed their mental mood. 

Thought of the parting stabbed her as he wooed, 
Walking the brook with her. aod day by day. 

The precious fortnight’s grace dropped, wasted, slipped 
away. 

Till only one clear da^ remaned to her: 

One whole clear, precious day, before he sailed. 

Some forty hours, no more, to minister 
To months of bleakness before which she quailed. 

Mist rose along the brook; the corncrake railed ; 

Dim red the su'iset burned. He bade her come 
Into the wood with him; they went, the night ^me 
dumb. 

Still as high June, the veiw water’s noise 
^emed but a breathing of the earth ; the flowers 
Stood in tliG dim like souls without a voice. 

The wood’s conspiracy of occult powers 
Drew all about them, and for hours on hours 
No murmur shook the oaks, the stars did house 
'^eir lights like lamps upon those oever>moviDg bouglis. 

Under their feet the woodland sloped away 
Down to the valley, where the farmhouse lights 
Were sparks in the expanse the moon made gray. 

June’s very breast was bare this night of nights. 

Moths blundered up against them, gra^ ana whites 
Moved on the darlmess where the moths were out. 
Nosing for stickysweet with trembling uncurled snout. 

But all this beauty was but music played, 

V^le the high pageant tbdr hearts prepared. 

A spirit thrilled between them, man to maid. 

Mind flowed in mind, the inner heart was bared. 

They needed not to tcU how much each cared ; 

All the soul’s stren^ was at the other’s soul, 
flesh was away aa^e, a glory made them whole. 
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Nothing was said by them ; they understood. 

They searched each other’s eyes wi^out a sound, 

Alone with oroonligfat in the heart of the wood, 
Knowing the stars and all the soul of the ground. 

“ Ma^,” he murmured. “ Come.” His arms went round, 
A white moth glimmered by, the woods were hushed ; 
The rose at Muy’s bosom dropped its petals, crushed. 

No word profaned the peace of that glad giving. 

But the warm dimness of the night stood still, 

Drawi^ all beauty to the point of living, 

There in the beech-tree’s shadow on the hiU. 

Spirit to spirit murmured ; mingling will 

Hade them one being; Time’s decaying thought 

Fell from them like a rag; it was the soul they sought. 


The moonlight found an opening in the boughs ; 

It entered in, it filled that sacred place 
With consecration on the throbbing brows; 

It came with benediction and with grace. 

A whispering came from face to yearning face t 
“ Beloved, will you wait for me f ” “ own.” 

** 1 shall be gone three years, you will be left alone; 

“You’ll trust and wait for met” “Yes, yes,” she 
sighed ; 

She would wait any term of years, all time— 

So faithful to first love these souls abide. 

Carrying a man's soul with them as thev climb. 

Life was all flower to them ; the church bells’ chime 
Rang out the buming hour ere they bad sealed 
Love’s chuter there below the June sky’s starry field. 


Sweetly Ute chundt bells’ music reached the wood. 
Chiming an old slow tune of some old hymn, 

Calling them back to life from where th^ stood 
Under the moonlit beech-tree gray and dim. 

“ Mary,” he murmured ; pressing close to him, 

Hct kiss came on the gift he gave her there, 

A silkw scarf tlmt bore her name worked in his hair. 
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But still the two afllxcd tiieir hands and seals 
To a life compact witnessed by the sky, 

Where the great planets drove their glittering wheels. 
Bringing conflicting fate, making nuui die. 

They loved, and she would wait, and he would try. 

“ Oh, beauty of my love,” “ My lovely man,” 

So beauty made them noble for their little span. 


Time cannot pause, however dear the wooer ; 

The moon defined, the sunrise came, the hours. 

Left to the lovers, dwindled swiftly fewer. 

Even as the seeds from dandclion*flowcr 8 
Blow, one by one, until the bare stalk cowers, 

And the June grass grows over; even so 
Daffodil-picker Time took from their lives the glow, 

Stole their last walk along the three srt'cn fields, 

Their latest hour together ; he took, ho stole 
The white contentment that a true love yields ; 

He took the triumph out of Mary's soul. 

Now she must lie awake and blow the coal 
Of sorrow of heart. The parting hour came ; 

They Idssed their last goM>bye, murmurng the other’s 
name. 

Then the flag waved, the engine snorted, then 
Slowly the couplings tautens, and the train 
MoveS, bearing off from her her man of men 5 
She looked towards its going blind with pain. 

Her father turned and drove her home again. 

(t was a different home. Awhile she tried 

To cook the dinner there, but flung her down and cried. 


Then in the dusk she wandered down tlic brook, 
Treading again the trackway trod of old. 

When she could hold her loved one in a look. 

The night was all unlike those ni^ts of gold. 

AOchael was TCne, and all the April old, 

Withered and hidden, life was full of ills; 

She flung her down and cried i’ the wither^ dafiodils. 
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The steaming river loitered like old Mood 
Oq which the tugboat bearing Michael beat, 

Past whitened horse bones sticking in the mud. 

The reed stems looked like metal m the heat. 

Then the banks fell away, and there were neat, 

Red herds of sullen cattle drifting slow. 

A fish leaped, making rings, making the dead blood flow. 

Wormed hard-wood uilcs were driv’n in the river bank. 
The steamer threshea alongside with sick screws 
Churning the mud below her till it stank : 

Rig gasw butcher-bubbles burst on the ooze. 

There Michael went asliore ; as glad to lose 

One not a native there, the Gauchos flung 

His broken gear ashore, one waved, a bell was rung, 

The bowfast was cast off, the screw revolved, 

Making a bloodier bubbling : rattling rope 
Fell to the hatch, the engine's time resolved 
Into its steadier beat of rise and slope ; 

The steamer went her way ; and Michael’s hope 
Died as she lessened ; he was there alone. 

The lowing of the cattle made a gradual moan. 

He thought of Mary, but the thought was dim, 

That was another life, lived tong Iwfore. 

His mind was in new worlds wliich altered him. 

The startling present left no room for more. 

The sullen river lipped, the sky, the shore 
Were vaster than of old, and lonely, lonely. 

Sky and low bills of grass and niouning cattle only. 

Hut for a hut bestrewn with skulls of beeves, 

Hound which the flies danced, where an Indian girl 
Hleared at him from her eyes’ ophthalmic caves. 
Grinning a welcome ; with a throaty skirl. 

She offered him herself ; but he, the churl. 

Stared till she thought him fool; she turned, she sat, 
Scratched in her short, black hair, chewcfl a cigfir end. 
spat. 
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Up, on the rise, the cattle buix^ied; the bulls 
Drew to the front with menace, pawine bold. 

Snatching the grass-roots out wim sudden p^ls, 

The distant cattle raised their beads ; the wold 
Grew dusty at the top ; a waggon tolled, 

Drawn by a bickering team of mules whose eyes 
Were yellow tike their teeth and bared and full of vice. 

Down to the jetty came the jingling team. 

An Irish cowboy driving, while n Greek 

Beside him urged the mules with blow and scream. 

They cheered the Indian girl and stopped to speak. 

Then lifting her aloft they kissed her clicck. 

Calling to >lichacl to be quick aboard. 

Or they (they said) would fall from virtue, by the Lord. 

So Michael climbed aboard, and all day long 
He drove tlie caltic range, rise after rise. 

Dotted with limber shorthorns grazing strong. 

Cropping sweet-tasted posture, switching flics : 

Dull trouble brooded in their smoky eyes. 

Some horsemen watched them. As the sun went down. 
The waggon reached the cstanda builded like a town. 

With wide corrhlcs where the horses squealed, 

Biting and lashing out; some half-wild hounds 
Gnawed at the cowboncs littered on the field, 

Or made the stallions stretdi their packet bounds. 

Some hides were drring; horeemen came from rounds, 
Unsaddled stiff, ana turned thdr mounts to feed, 

And then brewed bitter drink and sucked it through a 
reed. 


The Irishman removed his pupe and spoke : 

“ You take a fool’s advice,” he said. “ Return. 

Go back where you belong before you’re broke ; 

You’ll spoil more clothes at this job than you’ll earn ; 
It’s livmg death, and when you die you’ll bum : 
Body and soul it takes you. Quit it. No ? 

DonH say I never told you, th^. Amigos. Ho. 
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*' Here comes e Gringo ; make him pay his shot. 

Pay up your footing, Michael; rum’s the word. 

It suite my genius, and I need a lot.** 

So the great cauldron full was mixed and stirred. 

And all night long the startled cattle heard 

Shouting and shooting, and the moon beheld 

Mobs of dim, struggling men, who lired guns and yelled 


That they were Abel Brown just come to town, 

Michael among them. By a bonfire some 
Betted on red and black for money down. 

Snatching their clinking winnings, eager, dumb. 

Some danced, unclad, rublMug their hea^ with mm. 

The gray dawn, bringing beauty to the skies. 

Saw Michael stretclied among them, far Loo drunk to rise. 


His footing paid, he ioioed the liviug*siicd. 

Lined with rude bunks and set with trestles : there 
He, like the other ranchers, slept and fed. 

Save when the staff encamped in open air. 

Rounding the herd for branding. Rude and bare 

That barrack was ; men littered it about 

With saddles, blankets blue, old headstalls, many a clout 

Tom ofi to wipe a knife or clean a gun. 

Tin dishes, sailors’ hookpoto, all the mess 
Made where the outdoor work is never done 
And every cleaning makes the sleeping less. 

Men came from work too tired to undress. 

And slept all standing like the trooper’s horse; 

Then wi^th the sun Uwy rose to ride the burning course. 


Whacking the shipment cattle into pen. 

Where, in the dust, among the stink of burning. 

The b^-mad heifers bolt^ from the men. 

And tossing boms arose and hoofs were ebumiug, 

A lover there had little time for yearning; 

But all day long, cursing the flies and beat. 

Michnel was hanHling steers on horseback till his feet 
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Gave on dismounting. All day long he rode, 
Then, when the darkness came, his mates and he 
Entered dog-tired to the rude abode 
And ate their meat and sucked their bitter tea. 
And rolled themselves in rues and slept. The sea 
Could not make men more arowsy; like the dead, 
They lay under the lamp while the mosquitos fed. 


There was no time to think of Mary, none; 

For when the work relaxed, the time for thought 
Was broken up by men demanding fun ; 

Cards, or a well-kept ring while someone fought, 

Or songs and dancing; or a case was bought 
Of white Brassilian rum, and songs and cheers 
And shots and oaths rang loud upon the twitching eats 


Of the hobbled horses hoppiiw to their feed. 

So violent images dispLac^ the tost 
In Michael’s spirit: soon be took the lead ; 

None was more apt than be for games or blows. 

Even as the battle-seeking bantam crows, 

So crowed the cockerel of his mind to feel 

Life’s bonds removed and blood quick in him toe to heel 


But sometimes when her lett^ came to him. 
Full of wise tenderness and mmden mind, 

He felt that he had let his clearness dim ; 

The riot with the cowboys seemed unkind 
To that far faithful heart; he could not find 
Pence in the thought of her; he found no spur 
To instant upright action in his love for her. 


She faded to the memory of a kiss. 

There in the rough life among foreign faces; 

Love cannot live where leisure never is; 

He could not write to her from savage places, 

Where drunken mates were betting on the aces. 

And rum went round and smutty songs were lifted. 

He would not raise her banner against that; be drifted, 
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Ceasing, in time, to write, ceasing to think, 

But happy in the wild life to the bone ; 

The riding in vast space, the songs, the drink. 

Some careless heart beside him like his own, 

The racing and the fights, the ease unknown 
In older, soberer lands ; bis young blood thrilled. 

The pampas seemed his own, his cup of joy was filled. 

And one day, riding far after strayed horses. 

He rode beyond the ranges to a land 
Broken anel made most green by watercourses, 

Which served as straylinc to the neighbouring brand. 

A house stood near the brook ; he stayed his hand. 
Seeing a woman there, whose great eyes burned, 

So that he could not choose but follow when she turned. 

After that day he often rode to see 

That woman at the peach farm near the brook, 

And passionate love between them came to be 
Ere many days. Their fill of love they took ; 

And even as the blank leaves of a book 
The days went over Mary, day by day. 

Blank as the last, was turned, endured, passed, turned 
away. 

Spring came again greening the hawthorn buds ; 

Tne shaking flowers, new-blossomed, seemed the same. 
And April put her riot in young blo^s; 

The jays flapped in the larch clump like blue flume. 

She aid not care ; his letter never came. 

Silent she went, nursing the grief that kills. 

And Lion watched her pass among the daffodils. 


iv 

Time passed, but still no letter came; she ceased. 
Almost, to hope, but never to expect. 

The June moon came which bad beheld love’s feast, 
Then waned, like it; the meadow-grass was flecked 
With moon-daisies, which died; little she recked , 

Of change in outward things, she did not change ; 

Her heart still knew one star, one hope, it did not range. 
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Like to the watery hearts of tidal men, 

Swayed by all moons of beauty; she was firm. 

When most convinced of misery finnest then. 

She held a light not subject to the worm. 

The pageant of the summer ran its term, 

The last stack came to staddle from the wain ; 

The snow fell, the snow thawed, the year began again 

With the wet glistening gold of celandines, 

And snowdrops pushing from the withered grass. 
Before the bud upon the hawthorn greens. 

Or blackbirds go to building; hut, alas I 
No spring within her bosom came to pass. 

“ You're going like a ghost,” her father said ; 

” Now put him out of mind, and be my prudent maid.” 


It was an April morning brisk with wind. 

She wandered out along the brook sick-hraitcd, 
Picking the daffodils where the water dinned. 
While overhead the fir6t«coine swallow darted. 
There, at the place where all the passion started, 
Where love Aret knocked about her maiden heart, 
Young lion Oooleve hailed her, calling her apart 


To see his tulips at The Roughs, and take 
A spray of flowering currant; so she went. 

It is a bitter moment, when hearts ache. 

To see the loved unhappy; his intent 
Was but to trv to comfort her; he meant 
To show her that he knew her heart’s despair. 

And that his own heart bled to see her wretched there. 


So, as they talked, be asked her, had she heard 
From Michael lately ? No, she had not: she 
Had been a great while now, without a word. 

” No news is always good aews,” answered he. 

” You know,” he said, ” how mudi you mean to me; 
You’ve always been the queen. Oh, if I could 
Do anything to hdp, my dear, you know I would.” 
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“ Nothing,” she said, much touched. “ But you believe— 
You still TOlieve in him ? ” ** Why, yes,” he said, 
lie though it was he did not dare 4^eive 
The all too cruel faith within the maid, 

” That ranching is a wild and lonely trade, 

Far from all posts ; it may be hard to send ; 

All puzzling things like this prove simple in the end, 

” We should have heard if he were ill or dead. 

Keep a good heart. Now come ” ; he led the way 
Beyond the barton to the calving>shed. 

Wlicre, on a strawy litter topped with hay, 

A double-pedigree prize bull-calf lay. 

” Near thmc weeks old,” he said, ‘‘the Wrekin’s pet, 
Come up, now, son, come up; you haven’t seen him yet. 

” We have done well,” he added, ” with the stock, 

But this one, if he lives, will make a name.” 

The bull-calf gambolled with his tail acock. 

Then shyly nosed towards them, scared but tame ( 

I£a troumous eyes were sulky with blue flame. 

Softly he tip-toM, shying at a touch ; 

He nosed, his breath came sweet, his pale tongue curled 
to clutch. 

They rubbed his head, and Mary went her way. 
Counting the dreary time, the dreary beat 
Of dreary minutes dreggins through the day ; 

Time crawled across her liie with leaden feet; 

There still remained a year before hex sweet 
Would come to claim her; surely be would come ; 
Meanwhile there was the year, her weakening father, 
home. 

Home with its deadly round, with all its setting. 

Things, rooms, and fields and flowers to sting, to bum 
With memories of the love time |mst forgetting 
Ere absence made her very being yearn. 

My love, be quick,” she moaned. ” Return, return ; 
Come whm the three years end, oh, my dear soul, 

It *8 bittn, wanting you.” The lonely nights took toll. 
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Flitting a sadness where the beauty was, 

Taking a lustre from the hair; the days 
Saw each a sadder image in the glass. 

And when December came, fooling the wa^. 

And Bshless bccch-Iogs made a Chiistmas blaze. 

Some talk of Michael came; a rumour ran, 

Someone had called him “ wild ” to some returning man, 

Who, travelling through that cattle*rangc, had heard 
Nothing more sure than this; but this he told 
At second-hand upon a cowboy’s word. 

It struck on Mary’s heart and turned her cold. 

That winter was an age which made her old. 

“ But soon,” she thought, “ soon the third year will end ; 
March, A])ril, May, and June, then 1 shall sec ray friend. 

“ He promised he would come ; he will not fail. 

Oh, Michael, my beloved man. come soon ; 

Stay not to make a home for me, but sail. 

Love and the hour will put the world in tunc. 

You in my life for always b the boon 
I ask from life—we two, together, lovers.” 

So leaden time went by who eats things and discovers. 

Then, in the winds of March, her father rode, 

Hunting the Welland country on Black Ned ; 

The tenor cry gave tongue past CIcnclier’s Lode, 

And on he galloped, giving the his head ; 

Then, at the brook, he fell, was picked up dead. 

Hounds were whipped off; men muttered with one 
breath, 

** We knew that hard-mouthed brute would some day be 
his death.” 

They bore his body on a hurdle home ; 

Then came the burial, then the sadder day 
When the peaked lawyer entered like a gnome, 

With word to quit and lists of debts to pay. 

There was a sate ; the Foxholes passed away 
To strangers, who discussed the points of cows, 

Where love bad put such gloiy on the lovers’ brovn 
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Kiad Lion Occleve helped the maid’s affairs. 

Her sorrow brought him much b^ide her; he 
Caused her to settle, having stilled her cares, 

In the long cottage under Spital Gree, 

He had no hope that she would love him ; she 

Still waited for her lover, but her eyes 

Thanked Lion to the soul; he made the look suffice. 

fiv this the yearling bull-calf had so grown 
That all men talked of him ; mighty he grew. 
Huge-shouldered, scaled above a hundred stone. 

With deep chest many-wrinkled with great thew, 
Plain-loincd and playful-eyed; the Occleves knew 
That he surpassed his pasture ; breeders came 
From far to see this bull; he brought the Occleves fame. 

Till a meat-breeding rancher on the plains 
Where Michael wasted, sent to buy beast, 

Meaning to cross his cows with heavier strains 
Until bis yield of meat and bone increased. 

He paid a mighty price ; the yearling ceased 
To oe the wonder of the countryside. 

He sailed in Lion’s charge, south, to the Plate’s red tide. 


There Lion landed with the bull, and there 
The great beast raised his head and bellowed loud, 
Chal^nging that expanse and that new air; 

Trembling, but full of wrath and thunder-browed. 

Far from the daffodil 6elds and friends, but proud, 

His wild eye kindled at the great expanse. 

Two scraps of Shropshire life they stood there s theix 
advance 


Was slow along the well-grassed cattle land, 

But at the last an end was made; the brute 
Ate his last bread crust from bis master's hand, 

And snuffed the foreign herd and stamped his foot; 
Steers on the swelling ranges gave salute. 

The great bull bellowed back and Lion turned ; 

TT»» task was now to find where Michael lived ; he learned 
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The farm’s direction, and with heavy mind, 

Thinking of Mary and her sonow, r^e, 

Leaving the offspring of his fields behind. ^ 

A last time in his ears the great bull lowed. 

Then, shaking up his horse, the young man glowed 

To see the unfcnced pampas opening out 

Grass that makes old earth sing and all the valleys shout. 


At sunset on the second day he came 
To that white cabin in the |K-ach*tree plot 
Wlicrc Micliocl lived ; they met, the Shropshire name 
Rang trebly dear in that outlandish spot. 

Old memories swam up dear, old joys forgot, 

Old friends, were real ag:)in ; but Mary’s woe 
Came into Lion’s mind, and Michael vexed him so. 


Talking with care'kss freshness, side by side 
With that dark Sjwuiish beauty who had won. 

As though no hcart-brokc woman, l>cnvy-cycd. 
Mourned for him over sea, as tliough the sun 
Shone but to light his sU'|>s to lov<^ and fun, 

While she, that golden and beloved soul. 

Worth ten of him, lay wasting like an unlit cool. 

So supper passed ; the meat in Lion’s gorn 
Stuck at the last, he could not bide tliat lace. 

The idle laughter on it plied the forge 
Where hate was smithying tools ; the Jokes, the place, 
Wrought him to wrath ; he could not stay for grace. 
The tin mug full of red wine spilled and fell. 

He kicked tus stool aside with ” Micliacl, this is hell 1 


“ Come out into the ni^t and talk with me." 

The young man lit a cigarette and followed ; 

The stars seemed trembling at a brink to see ; 

A little ghostly white>owl stooped and holloed. 

^side the stake-fence Lion stopped and swallowed, 
While all the wrath within him made him ^y. 

stood still and smoked, and flicked his ash away. 
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** ^«11, '.iJon,** Michael said, *' men make mistakes. 

And then regret them ; and an early flame 
Is frequently the worst mistake man makes. 

I did not seek this passion, but it came. 

Love happens so in life. Well ? Who *b to blame t 
You’ll say I’ve broken Mary’s heart; the heart 
Is not the whole of life, but an inferior part, 

* Useful for some few years and then a curse. 

Nerves should be stronger. You have come to say 
The three*ycar term is up; so much the worse. 

I cannot meet the bill; I cannot pay. 

I would not if I could. Men change. To*day 
1 know that that first choice, however sweet, 

Was wrong and a mistake; it would have meant defeat, 


“ Ruin and misery to us both. Let be. 

You say I should have told her this 7 Perhaps. 
You try to make a loving woman see 
That the warm link whi^ bolds you to her snaps. 
Neglect is deadlier than the thundcr-rlaps. 

Yet she is bright and I am water. Well, 

I did not make myself; this life is often helL 


“ Judge if you must, but understand it first. 

We are old frien^ and townsmen, Shropshire boro. 
Under the Wrekin. You believe the worst. 

You have no knowledge how the heart is tom. 

Trying for duty up against the thorn. 

Now say I've broken Mary's heart: begin. 

Break hers, or hers mine, which were the greater 
sin?” 

** Michael,** said Lion, ** I have heard you. Now 
Listen to me. Three years ago you made 
With a most noble soul a certain vow. 

Now TOu reject it, saying that you played. 

She did not think so, Michael, ue luu stayed. 

Eating her heart out for a line, a word. 

News that you were not dead; news that she never beard, 
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“ Not once, after the first. She has held firm 
To what you counted pastime ; she has wept 
Life, day by weary day throughout the term, 

While her heart sickened and the dock-hand crept. 
While you, you with your woman here, have kept 
Holiday, feasting ; you are fat; you smile. 

You have had love and laughter ml the ghastly while. 

“ I shall be back in England six weeks hence, 

Standing with your poor Mary face to face ; 

Far from a pleasant moment, but intense. 

I shall be asked to tell her of this place. 

And she will eye me hard and hope for grace, 

Sonic little crumb of comfort while I tell, 

And every word will bum like a red spark from hell, 

“ That j'ou have done with her, that you are living 
Here with another woman ; that you care 
Nought for the pain you’ve (pven and are giving ; 

I'hat all your lover’s vows were empty air. 

This I must tell: thus I shall bum licr bare, 

Bum out all hope, all comfort, every crumb. 

End it, and watch her whiten, hopeless, tearless, dumb. 

“ Or do I judge you wrongly f ” He was still. 

The dgarette*end glowed and dimmed with ash; 

A prejnng night bird whimpered on the bill. 

Michael said “ Ah 1 ” and fingered with his sash, 

Then stilled. The night was still; there came no flash 
Of sudden passion bursting. All was still; 

A lonely water gurgled like a whip-poor-wiil. 

“ Now 1 must TO,” said Lion ; “ where’s the horse f ” 

“ There,” said nis friend ; “ I’ll set you on your way.” 
They caught and rode, b<^h silent, while remorse 
Worked in each heart, though neither would betray 
What he was feeling, and the moon came gray, 

Then burned into an opal white and great, 

Silvering the downs oi grass where these two travelled 
late, 
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Thinking of English fields which that moon saw, 

Fields full of quiet beauty lying hushed 
At midnight in the moment full of awe. 

When the red fox comes creeping, dewy-brushed. 

But neither spoke ; they rode; the horses nished. 
Scattering the great clods skywards with such tLruls 
As colts in Apnl feel there in the dsHodils. 

▼ 

The river brimming full was silvered over 
By moonlight at the ford ; the river bank 
Smelt of bruised dote buds and of yellow clover. 

Nosing the gleaming dark the homes drank, 

Drooping and dripping as the reins fell lank ; 

The men drooped too ; the stara in heaven drooped ; 
Rank after hurrying rank the silver water trooped 

In ceasdess bright procession past the shallows, 

Talking its qui^ inconsequence. The friends, 

Warmed b^ the gallop on the unfcnced fallows. 

Felt it a kindlier thing to make amends. 

“ A jolly burst,” said Micliael; ** here it ends. 

Voui way lies straight beyond the water. There. 

Watch for the lights, and keep those two stars as the 
bear.” 

Something august was quick in all that sky, 

Wheeling in multitudinous march with fire ; 

The falling of the wind brought it more nigh, 

They felt the earth take solace and respire ; 

The horses shifted foothold in the mire, 

Sdashing and making eddies. Lion spoke : 

“Do you remember riding past the haunted oak 

“ That Christmas Eve, when all the bells were ringing, 
So that we picked out seven churches’ bells, 

Bin gin g the night, and people carol-singing 7 
It hummed and died away and rose in swells 
Like a sea breaking. We have been through hells 
Since then, we two, and now ibis being here 
Brings all that Christmas back, and makes it strangely 
near.” 
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“ Tet,'* Hidisel aoBwered. “ they were happy tiiaea. 
Riding byroad there; but a man Deeds chacm ; 

I know what they connote, those Christinas uuinet, 
Fudge in faeut, and pudding in the grange. 

It sufles me all that; I need the range, 

Like ^is before us, open to the sky; 

There every wing is clipped, but here a man can fly. ' 

“ Ah," said his friend, ** man only flies in youth, 

A few short years at most, until he finds 
That even quiet is a form of truth. 

And all the rest a coloured rag that blinds. 

Life offers nothing but contented minds. 

Some day you'll know it. Michael. 1 am grieved 
That Mary's heart wit! pay until I am believed.” 


There was a silence while the water dripped 
From the raised muzzles champing on the steel. 

Flogging the crannied banks the water lipped. 

Night up above them turned her starry wheel; 

And ea^ man feared to let the other feel 

How much he felt; they fenced : they put up bars. 

The moon made heaven pale among toe withering stars. 


” Michael," said Lion, " why should we two part ? 

Ride on with me ; or shall we both return. 

Make preparation, and to-morrow start. 

And travel home together T You would learn 
How much the peo^e long to see you; turn. 

We will ride bo^ and say good-bye, and then 

and see home again, and see the Shropshire men, 

*' And see the old Shropshire mountain and the hur, 

Full of drunk Welshmen bringing mountain ewes; 

And partridge shooting would be starting there." 
Miohad hung down his head and seemed to choose. 

The horses cnumed fresh footing in the ooae. 

Th» Mtehael asked if Tom were still alive, 

Old Tom, who fought the Welshman under Dpton Drive, 
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For nineteen roiinds, on grass, vith the bare bands T 
“ Shakysaid Lion, “ living still, but weak ; 

Almost past speaking, but he understands.” 

“ And old Shon Shones we teased so with the leek ? ” 

” Dead.” “ When ? ” “ December.” Michael ^d not 
speak, 

But muttered “ Old Jones dead.” A minute passed. 

” What came to little Sue, his girl,” he said at last. 


” Got into trouble with a man and died ; 

Her sister keeps the child.” His hearer stirred. 

” Dead, too ? She was a pretty girl,” lie sighed, 

” A graceful pretty creature, like a bird. 

What is the child ? ” A boy. Her sister heard 

Too late to help ; poor Susan died ; the man 

None knew who he could be, but many rumours ran.” 


Ah,” Michael said. Tlie horses tossed their heads ; 
A Uttle wind arising struck in chill; 

“ Time,” he began, ” that we were in our beds.*’ 

A distant heifer challenged from the bill, 

Scraped at the earth with’s forefoot and was still. 

‘ Come with me,” Lion pleaded. Michael grinned ; 
‘He turned bis splushing horse, and prophesied a wind. 

" So long,” he said, and “ Kind of you to call. 
Straight on, and watch the stars ”; bis horse’s feet 
Trampled the firmer foothold, ending all. 

He flung behind no message to his sweet. 

No other word to Lion ; the dull beat 

Of his horse’s trample drummed upon the trail; 

lion could watch mm drooping in tiie moonlight pale. 


Drooping and lessening ; half eiqjectant still 
That he would turn and greet him; but no sound 
Came, save the lonely water’s whip-poor-will 
And the going horse hoofs dying on the ground. 

*‘ IGchaei,” he cried, “ Michael f” A lonely mound 
Beyond the water gave him back the cry. 

“ That 's at an end, he said, “ and I have failed her—^I.” 
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Soon the far hoof-bcats died, save for a stir 
^If heard, theo lost, then still, then heard agaia. 

A quickening rhythm showed he plied the spur. 

Then a vast breathing silence toolc the plain. 

The moon was like a soul within the brain 
Of the great sleeping world ; silent she rode. 

The water talked, talked, talked : it trembled as it llowed. 

A moment Lion thought to ride in chase. 

He turned, then turned again, knowing his friend. 

He forded through with death upon fats face, 

And rode the plain that seemed never to end. 

Clumps of pale cattle nosed the thing unkenned. 

Riding the night; out of the night imey rose, 

Snufimg with outstretched bea^ stamping with surly 
lows, 


Till he was threading through a crowd, a sea 
Of curious shorthorns backing as be came. 

Barring his path, but shifting warily ; 

H« slapped the hairy flanks of the more tame. 

Unreal the ghostly cattle lumbered lame. 

His horse kept at an even pace; the cows 

Broke right and left like waves before advancing bows. 


Lonelv the pampas seemed amid that herd. 

The tnought of Mary’s sorrow pricked him sore; 
He brought no comfort for her, not a word ; 

He would not ease her pain, but bring her more. 
The long miles dropped behind; lights rose before. 
Lights and the seaport and the briny air; 

And so he sailed for home to comfort Mary there. 

When Mary knew the worst she only sighed. 

Looked ht^ at Lion’s face, sod sat quite still. 
White to the lips, but stern and stony>eyed. 

Beaten by life in all things but the wiIL 
Though the blow struck her bard it did not kill. 

She mlied on herself, a new life bloomed 

Out of the ashy heart where Michael lay entombed. 
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And more than this : for Lion touched a sense 
That he, the honest humdrum man, was more 
Than he by whom the glory and the offence 
Came to her life three bitter years before. 

This was a treason in her being’s core; 

It smouldered there ; meanwhile as two good friends 
They met at autunm dusks and winter (&ylight-end8. 


And once, after long twilight talk, he broke 
His strong restraint u^n his passion for her, 

And buniingly, most like a man he spoke. 

Until her pity almost overbore her. 

It could not be, she said ; her pity tore her ; 

But still it could not be, though this was pain. 
Then on a frosty night they met and spoke again. 


And then he wooed again, dutching her hands, 
Calling the maid his mind, his heart, his soul. 
Saying that God had linked their-lives in bands 
When the worm Life drst started from the goal; 
That they were linked together, past control. 
Linked fiom all time, could she hut pity; she 
ntied him from the soul, but said it could not be. 


“ Mary,” he asked, ” you cannot love me ? No T ” 
No,” she replied ; ‘‘ would God I could, my dear.” 

** God bless you then,” he answered, ** 1 must go. 

Go over sea and get away fiom here, 

I cannot think of work when you are near ; 

My whole life falls to pieces ; it must end. 

This meeting now must be * good'bye,’ beloved friend." 


White-tipped she listened, then with failing breath, 
She asked for yet a little time ; her face 
Was even as that of one condemned to death. 

She asked for yet another three months’ grace. 

Asked it, as Lion inly knew, in cose 

Michael should still return ; and ** Yes,” said be, 

“ I’ll wait three months for you, beloved ; let it be.” 
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Slowly the three months dragged : no Michael came. 
March brought the daffodils and set them shaking. 

^ril was quick in Nature like green flame ; 

My came with dog-rose buds, and corncrakes crakiog, 
Then dwindled like her blossom ; June was breaking, 

“ Mary,” said Lion, " can you answer now ? ” 

White hke a ghost she stood, be long remembered how. 

Wild-eyed and white, and trembling like a leaf, 

She gave her answer, “ Yes **; she gave her Ups, 

Cold as a corpse’s to the kiss of grief. 

Shuddering away as if his touch wen- whips. 

Then her best nature, struggling to eclipse 
This shrinking self, made speech; she jested there; 
They searched each other’s eyes, and bo^ souls saw 
despair. 

So the first passed, and after that began 
A happier time : she could not choose but praise 
That recognition of her in the man 
Striving to salve her pride in myriad ways ; 

He was a gentle lover : gentle days 
Passed like a music after tragic scenes ; 

Her heart gave thanks for that; but stiU the might-have- 
beens 

Haunted her inner spirit day and night, 

And often in his kiss the memory oime 
Of Michael’s face above her, passionate, white, 

His lips at her Ups murmuring her name. 

Then she would suffer sleepless, rick with shame, 

And struggle with her weakness. She had vowed 
To give herself to Lion ; she was true and proud. 

He should not have a womau rick with ghosts, 

But one firm-minded to be his; so time 
Pass^ one by one tbe summer’s marking posts, 

The dog-rose and the foxglove and the lime. 

Then on a day the church-bells rang a chime. 

Hen fired the bells till all tbe valley filled 

With bell-B<use ftrom tbe belfty where the jackdaws buikL 
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Lion and she were married; home they went, 

Home to The Roughs as man and wife ; the news 
Was printed in the paper. Mary sent 
A copy out to Michael. Now we lose 
Sight of her for a time, and the great dews 
Fw, and the harvest-moon grows red and fills 
Over the barren fields where March brings daffodils. 


n 

The rider lingered at the fence a moment, 

Tossed out the pack to Michael, whistling low, 

Then rode, waving his hand, without more comment, 
Down the vast gray-green pampas sloping slow. 
Michael’s last news had eome so long ago. 

He wondered who bad written now; the hand 
Thrilled him with vague alarm, it brought him to a stand. 

He opened it with one eye on the hut. 

Lest she within were watching him, but she 
Was combing out her hair, the door was shut. 

The sreen sun-sbutters closed, she could not sec. 

Out fell the love-tryst handkerchief which he 
Had had embroidered with his name for her ; 

It hod been dearly kc{>t, it smelt of lavender. 

Something remained : a paper, crossed with blue. 

Where he should read ; he stood there in the sun, 
Reading of Mary’s wedding till he knew 
Wbat he had cast away, what he bad done. 

He was rejected. Lion was the one. 

Lion, the godly and the upright, be. 

The black lines in the paper showed how it could be. 

He pocketed the love gift and took horse 
Ana rode out to the pay-shed for his savings, 
llien turned, and rocic a lonely water-course. 

Alone with bitter thoughts and bitter cravings. 
Sun-shadows on the reeds made twinkling wavings ; 

An orange-bellied turtle scooped the mud ; 

Huy had muried lioo, and the news drew blood. 
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And with the bitterness, the outcast felt 
A passion for those old kind Shropshire places, 

The ruined chancel where the nuns had Icnelt ; 

High Ercall and the Chase End and the Chases, 

Tne glimmerinff mere, the burr, the well-known faces 
By Wrekin and by Zine and country town. 

The orange-bellied turtle burrowed further down. 


He could remember Mary now; her crying 
Night after night alone through weary years, 

Hu touched Um now and set the coids replying; 

He knew her misery now, her ache, her tears, 

The lonely nights, the ceaseless hope, the fears. 

The arm stretched out for one not there, the slow 
Loss of the lover's faith, the letting comfort go. 

“ Now I will ride.*’ he said. Bevond the ford 
He caught a fresh horse and roue on. The night 
Found him a ^ucst at Pepe Blanco’s board, 

Moodjr and drinking rum and ripe for Cght; 

Drawing his gun, he shot away the light, 

And parried Pepe’s knife and caught nis horse, 

And all night long he rode bedevilled by remorse. 

At dawn he caught an eastward-going ferry, 

And all day long he steamed between great hanks 
Which smelt of yellow thorn and loganberry. 

Then wharves appeared, and chimneys rose in ranks. 
Mast ^on mast arose; the river’s flanks 
Were fuled with English ships, and one he found 
Needing another stoker, being bomeward bound. 


And all the time the trouble in his head 
Ran like a whirlwind moving him ; he knew 
Since she was lost that be was better dead. 

He had no project outlined, what to do, 

Beyond go home ; he joined the steamer’s crew. 

She sailed that night: he duUed his maddened soul, 
Plying the iron coal-slice on the bunker coal. 
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Work did not clear the turmoil in his mind ; 

Passion takes colour from the nature’s core ; 

His misery was as his nature, blind. 

Life was still turmoil when he went ashore. 

To see his old love married lay l^ore ; 

To see another have her, drink ^e gall, 

Kicked like a dog without, while he within had all. 

Soon be was at the Foxholes, at the place 
Whither, from over sea, his heart had turned 
Often at evening-ends in times of grace. 

But little outward change his eye discerned ; 

A red rose at her bedroom window burned. 

Just as before. Even as of old the wasps 

Poised at the yellow plums; the gate creaked on its hasps 


And the white fantails sidled on the roof 
Just as before ; their pink feet, even as of old, 
Printed the frosty moroing's rime with proof. 

Still the zew-tallat’s thatch was ^een with mould ; 
The apples on the withered bougns were gold. 

Hen and the times were changed : “ And I,” said be, 
“ Will go and not return, since she is not for me. 


“ I’U go, for it would be a scuj^ thing 
To spoil her marriage, and beside, she cares 
For that half-priest she married with the ring. 
Small joy for me in seeing bow she wears. 

Or seeing what be takes and wbat she shares. 
That beauty and those ways: she bad such ways. 
There in the daffodils in those old April days.” 


So with an impulse of good wiO be turned, 

Leaving that place of daffodils; the road 
Was paven sharp with memories which burned g 
He trod them strongly under as he strode. 

At the Green Turning’s forge the furnace glowed ; 

Red dithying sparks dew from the crumpled soft 
Fold from the fire’s heart; down clanged the hammers oft* 
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ni*t was a bitter place to pass, for there 
Mary and he had often, often staged 
To watch the horseshoe growing in the glare. 

It was a t^t in childhood when thw strayed. 

There was a stile beside the fo^e; he laid 

His elbows on it, leaning, looking down 

Ibe river>valley stretched with great trees turning brown. 


Infinite, too, because it reached the sky. 

And distant spires arose and distant smoke { 

The whiteness on the blue went stilly by; 

Only the clinking forge the stillness broke. 

Ryemeadows brook was there; Tbc Roughs, the oak 
W^hcre the White Woman walked ; the black firs showed 
Around the Occleve homestead. Mary’s new abode, 

A Ions, long time he gazed at that fair place. 

So well remembered from of old ; he sighed. 

** I will go down and look upon her face, 

See her again, whatever may betide. 

Hell is my future ; I shall toon hare died. 

But I will take to hell one memory more; 

She shall not see nor know; I shs^ be gone before; 

** Before they turn the dogs upon me, even. 

I do not mean to speak ; out only see. 

Even the devil gets a peep at heaven ; 

One peep at her shall come to bell with me ( 

One peep at her, no matter what may be.” 

^ crossed the stile and hurried down the slope. 
Remembered trees and hedges gave a zest to nope. 

• ••••* 

A low brick wall with privet shrubs beyond 
Ringed in The Roughs utod tbe side he neared. 
&8tward some bramble bushes cloaked tbe pond ; 
Westward was barley>Btubbke not yet cleared. 

He thrust aside the privet boughs and peer^. 

The drooinng fir trees let their darkness trail 
Blsi^ like a pirate’s masts bound under easy saiL 
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The garden with its autumn fiowers was there; 

Few that his wayward memory linked with her. 
Summer had burnt the summer flowers bare. 

But honey-hunting bees still made a stir. 

Sprigs were still bluish on the lavender. 

And bluish daisies budded, bright flies poised ; 

The wren upon the tree-stump carolled cheery-voiced. 


He could not see her there. Windows were wide. 

Late wasps were cruisins, and the curtains shook. 
Smoke, like the house’s breathing, floated, sighed ; 
Among the trembling firs strange ways it took. 

But still no Mary’s presence blessed his look ; 

The house was still as if deserted, hushed. 

Faint fragrance hung about it as if herbs were crushed. 


Fragrance that gave his memory’s guard a bint 
Of rimes long past, of reapers in the corn, 
Bruisirig with heavy boots the stalks of mint, 
When Qrat the berry reddens on the thorn. 
Memories of her that fragrance brought. Forlorn 
That vigil of the watching outcast grew ; 

He crept towards the kitten, sheltered by a yew. 


The windows of the kitchen opened wide. 

Again the fragrance came ; a woman spoke i 
Old B£n. Occleve talked to one inside. 

A smell of cooking filled a gust of smoke. 

Then fragrance once again, for herbs were broke; 

Pourri was being made ; the listener beard 

flings lifted and laid down, bruised into sweetneu, stirred. 

While an <dd woman made remarks to one 
\iniio was not the beloved : Micliael learned 
l^t Roger’s wife at Upton had a son. 

And that the red geraniums should be turned ; 

A hen was missing, and a rick was burned ; 

Our liOrd oommanded patience; here it broke ; 

*nio window closed, it made the kitchen ebinmey smoka. 
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Steps clacked on fls^ones to the outer door; 

A dairymaid, whom be remembered well, 

Lined, now, with age, and grayer than before. 

Rang a cracked cow-bell for the dinner-bell. 

He saw the dining-room ; he could not tell 

If Mary were within : inly he knew 

That she was coming now, that she would be in blue. 

Blue with a silver locket at the throat. 

And that she would be there, within there, near. 

With the little blushes that he knew by rote. 

And the gray eyes so steadfast and so dear, 

The voice, pure like the nature, true and clear, 
peaking to her belov’d within the room. 

Ae gate clicked. Lion came: the outcast hugged the 
gloom, 

Watching intently from below the boughs. 

While Lion clearM his riding-boots of clay. 

Ey ed the high clouds and went within the house. 

Hit eyes looked troubled, and bis hair looked gray. 
Dinner began within with much to say. 

Old Oceleve roared aloud at his own joke. 

Uary, It seemed, was gone ; the loved voice never spoke. 

Nor could her lover see her Dom the yew; 

She was not there at table; she was ill. 

Ill, or away perhaps—he wished be knew. 

Away, perhaps, for Occleve bellowed still. 

“ If sick,” he thought, ” the maid or Lion will 
Take food to her.” He watched; the dinner ended. 

The staircase was not used; none climbed it, none 
ducended. 

” Not here,” he thought; but wishing to be sure, 

He waited till the Occleves went to field, 

Then followed, round the bouse, another lure, 

Using the well-known privet as his shield. 

He meant to run a risk ; his heart was steeled. 

He knew of old which Iwdroom would be hers; 

^ crouched upon the north ^nt in among the fin. 
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The house stared at him with its red-brick blank, 

Its vacant window-eyes ; its open door. 

With old wrought bridle ring-hooks at each flank, 
Swayed on a creaking hinge as the wind bore: 

Nothing had changed; the house was as before, 

The dull red brick, the windows sealed or wide: 

“ 1 will go in," he said. He rose and stepped inside. 

None could have seen him coming ; all was still; 

He listened in the doorway for a sign. 

Above, a rafter creaked, a stir, a thrill 

Moved, till the frames clacked on the picture line. 

" Old Mother Occleve sleeps, the servants dine," 
lie muttered, listening. ‘‘Hush.” A silence brooded. 
Far oil the kitchen dinner clattered ; he intruded. 


Still, to his right, the best room door was locked. 
Another door was at his left; he stayed. 

Within, a stately timepiece ticked and locked 
To one who slumbered breathing deep ; it made 
An image of Time’s going and man’s trade. 

He looked : Old Mother Occleve lay asleep, 

Hands crossed upon her knitting, rosy, breathing deep. 


He tiptoed up the stairs which creaked and cracked. 
The landing creaked ; the shut doors, painted gray. 
Loomed, as if shutting in some dreadful act. 

The nodding frames seemed ready to betray. 

The east room had been dosed in Michael’s day. 
Being the best; but now he guessed it hers ; 

The Adds of daffodils lay next it, past the flrs. 


Just as he reached the landing. Lion cried. 

Somewhere below, " I’ll get it.” Lion’s feet 
Struck on the flagstones with a hasty stride, 

‘‘ He’s coming up,” thought Michael, ” we shall meet,” 
He snatched the nearest door fur his retreat. 

Opened with thieves’ swift silence, dared not close, 
But stood within, behind it. Lion’s footsteps rose, 
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Running two steps at once, irfiile HiidiacI stood, 

Not breathing, onlv knowing that the room 
Was someon^s bedroom amelliiig of old wood, 

Hung with engravings cd the day of doom. 

The footsteps stopped ; and lion called, to whom ? 

A gentle question, tapping at a door. 

And Michael shifted leet, and creaking took the floors. 


The footsteps recommenced, a door-catch cincked ; 
Within on castc^'ii room the footsteps passed. 
Drawers were pulled loudly open and ransacked, 
Chattels were thrust aside and overcast. 

Wh.at could tlic thing be that lie sought ? At last 
His voice said, “ Here it is.” The wormM floor 
Creaked with returning footsteps down the corridor. 


The footsteps came as though the walker read. 

Or added rows of figures by the way ; 

There was much hesitation in the tread ; 

Lion seemed pondering whidt, to go or stoy { 

Then, seeing the door, which covered MichocI, sway. 

He swiftly crossed and shut it. ” Always one 

For order,” Michael muttered ; “ Now be swift, my son.” 


The action seemed to break the walker's mood ; 
The footsteps passed downstmrs, along the hall, 

Out at the door and off towards the wood. 

“ Gone,” Michael muttered. “ Now to hazard all.” 
Outside, the frames still nodded on the wall. 
Michael stepped swiftly up the floor to try 
The do(» where lioa tapped and wwted for reply. 


It was the eastmost of the rooms which look 
Over the fields of daffodils; the bound 
Scanned from its windows is Ryemeadows brook, 
Banked by gnarled apple trees and liung ground. 
Most {rentlv Michael tapped ; be beard no sound. 
Only we blind-pull tapping with tiic wind ; 

The kitchen>door was opened; kitchen-clatter dinn«»d , 
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A woman walked cdong the h«n below, 

Htunming; a maid, he judged; the footsteps died, 
listening intently still, ne heard them go. 

Then swiftly turned the knob and went inside. 

The blind-pull at the window volleyed wide ; 

The curtains streamed out like a waterfall; 

The pictures of the fox-hunt clacked along the wall. 


No one was there ; no one; titc room was hers. 

A book of praise lay open on the bed ; 

The clothes-press smelt of many lavenders, 

Her spirit stamped the room ; herself was fled. 

Here she found peace of soul like daily bread, 

Here, with her lover Lion ; Micliael gazed ; 

He would have been the sharer had he not been crazed, 


He took the love-gift handkerchief again ; 

He laid it on her table, near the glass. 

So opened that the broidered name was plain ; 

" Plain,” he exclaimed, ** she cannot let it pass. 

It stands and speaks for me as bold as brass. 

My answer, my heart’s cry. to tell her this. 

That she is still my darling : all she was she is. 

” So she will know at least that she was wrong, 

That underneath the blindness I was true. 

Fate is the strongest thing, though men are strong ; 
Out beyond life I was sealed to you. 

But my blind ways destroyed the cords that drew; 
A^ now, the evil done, I know my need ; 

Fate has his way with those who mar what is decreed. 


** And DOW, good-bye.” He closed the door behind him. 
Then slept, with firm swift footstep down the stair. 
Meaning to go where she would never find him ; 

He woiud go down through darkness to despair. 

Out at the door he slept; the autumn air 
Came fresh upon his face; none saw him go. 

“ Good-l^e. my lore,” he muttered ; ” it is better so.’* 
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SooD he WBi on the high road, out of sight 
Of valley and farm ; soon he could see no more 
The oait>house pointing finger take the light 
As tumbling pi^ons glittered over; nor 
Could he benold the vind-vanc gilded o’er, 

Swinging above the church ; the road swung round. 

“ Now, Ae last look,” he cried : he saw that noly ground. 


** Good-bye,” he cried ; he could behold it all, 

^read out as in a picture ; but so clear 
That the gold apple stood out from the wall; 

Like a red jewel stood the grazing steer. 

Precise, intensely colourt.-d. all brought near. 

As in a vision, lay that holy ground. 

” Idary is there,” he moaned, “and 1 am outward bound. 


** 1 never saw this place so beautiful. 

Never like this. I never saw it glow. 

Spirit is on this place; it fills it full. 

So let the die be cast; I will not go. 

But I will see her face to face and know 
From her own Ups what thoughts she hss of me ; 
And if disaster come : right; let disaster be.” 


Back, by another way, he turned. The sun 
Fired the yew-tops in the Roman woods. 

Lights in the valley twinkled one by one. 

The starlings whirled in dropping multitudes. 

Dusk fin^red into one earth’s many moods. 

Back to The Roughs he walked; be neared the brook; 
A lamp burned in the farm ; be saw; his fingers shook. 


He had to cross the brook, to cross a field 
Where dafiodils were ttiick when yeara were young. 
Then, were she there, his fortunes should be sealed. 
Down the mud trackway to the brook he swung; 
Then while the passion trembled on his tongue, 
Dim, by the dim bridge-stile, be seemed to see 
A figure standing mute; a woman—it was she. 
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She stood quite stiliy, waiting for him there. 

She did not seem surprised; tiie meeting seemed 
Planned from all time by powers in the air 
To change their human fates; he even deemed 
That in another life this thing had gleamed, 

This meeting by the bridge. He said, “ It’s you.” 

” Yes, I,’* she said, ” who else t You must have known { 
you lUiew 

** That I should come here to the brook to see. 

After your message.” ** Yon were out,” he said, 

** Gone, and I did not know where you could be. 

Where were you, Mary, when the thing was laid T 
“ Old Mrs. Calc is d 3 dng, and I stayed 
Longer than usual, while I read the Word. 

You could have hardly gone.’* She paused, her bosom 
stirred. 

** Mary, I sinned," he said. “ Not that, dear, no.” 

She said ; ” but, oh, you w^e unkind, unkind. 

Never to write a wor<l and leave me so, 

But out of sight with you is out of mind.” 

“ Mary, I sinned,” be said, ** and I was blind. 

Oh. my beloved, are you Lion's wife t ” 

*' Glov’d sounds strange,” she answered, ** in my present 
life. 

** But It is sweet to hear it, all the same. 

It is a language little beard by me 

Alone, in that man’s keeping, with my shame. 

I never thought such miseries could be. 

I was BO ha^y in you, Michael. He 

Came when 1 felt you changed from wluit I thought yon. 

Even now it is not love, but jealousy that brought you.** 

’* That is untrue,” he said. ” I am in bell. 

You are my heart’s beloved, Mary, you. 

^ God, I know your beauty now too well. 

We are each other’s, flesh and soul, we two.** 

“ That was sweet knowledge once.” she said j " we knew 
That truth of old. Now, in a strange man’s bed, 

I read it in mv soul, and And it written red.** 
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“ It be ft brute t ** he asked. ** No,” she replied. 

“ I did not understand what it would mean. 

And now that you are back, would X had died ; 

Died, and the misery of it not have been. 

Lion would not be wrecked, nor I unelean, 

I was a proud one once, and now I'm tame; 

Ob, Michael, say some word to take away mr shame.” 

She sobbed ; his arms went round her; the night heard 
intense fierce whispering passing, soul to soul. 

Love running hot on many a murmured word. 

Love's passioDate giving into new control. 

Their present misery did but blow the coal, 

Did but entangle deeper their two wills. 

While the brown brook ran on by buried daffodils. 


▼n 

TJmm a light eame a waft of bells, 

Binging the chimes for nine; a bn^en sweet, 

Uke waters bubbling out of hidden wells. 

Dully upon those lovers’ ears it beat, 

Tbdr tlzne was at an end. Her tottering feet 
tDnd the dim field for home ; be sought an inn. 

“ Oh, I have sinned,” she cried, ** but not a secret sin.” 

Innde The Roughs they waited for her coming t 
Eyeing the ticking cloclc the household sat. 

“nine,” the clock struck; the clock-weights ran down 
dnimming. 

Old Mother Occleve stretched her sewing flat. 

** It's nine," she said. Old Oedeve strobed the cat. 

“ Ah, cat,” be said, “ hast had good go at mouse ? ” 
Lion sat listening tense to aO inthin the house. 

” Mary is late to-oisht,” the gammer said. 

” The times have changed,” her merry husband roared; 
” Young married coupla now like lonelv trade, 

Don't think of bed at all, they think of Board. 

No multiplying left in pe<mle. Lord I 
When I was lion’s age I'a had my five. 

There was some go in folk when us two took to wive.” 
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Lion arose and stalked and bit his lip, 

“ Or ms it six ? ’* the old man muttered, “six. 

Us had so many I’ve alost the tip. 

Us were two right good souls at getting chicks. 

Two births of twins, then Johnny’s birth, then Dick’s ”... 
“ Now give a young man time/’ the mother cried. 

Mary cmne swiftly in and Sung the room door wide. 


Lion was by the window when she came, 

Old Occleve and his wife were by the fire; 

Big shadows leapt the ceiling ^m the Same. 

She fronted the three figures and came nigher. 

“ Lion,’’ she whispered, “ I return my hire.” 

She dropped her marnage*riog upon the table. 
Then, in a louder voice, “ 1 bote what I was able. 


“ And Time and marriage might have worn me down, 
Perhaps, to be a good wife and a bl^t. 

With little children clinging to my gown. 

And little blind mouths fumbling for my breast. 

And this place would have been a place of rest 
For you and me : we could have come to know 
The depth : but that is over ; I have got to go. 


“ He has come back, and I have got to go. 

Our marriage ends.’’ She stood the>« white and breathed. 
Old Occleve got upon his feet with “ So.’’ 

Blazing with wratn upon the hearth be seethed. 

A log mil from the bars ; blue spirals wreathed 
Across the still old woman’s startled face ; 

The cat arose and yawned. lion was still a space. 


Old Occleve turned to Lion, lion moved 
Nearer to Mi^, puking up the ring. 

Wia was grim physic from the soul beloved ; 

His Cmc was white and twitching with the sting. 

“ You are my wife, you cannot do this thing,’’ 

He said at last. “ 1 can respect your pride. 

This tUng affeets your soul; my judgment must decide. 
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'* You are UDsettled, shaken from the shock.’’ 

“ Not so,” she said. She stretched a hand to him, 
White, lar^ and noble, steady as a rock. 

Cunning mth many powers, curving, slim. 

The smoke, drawn by the door-draught, made it dim. 
“ Right,” Lion answered. “ You are steady. Then 
There is but one world, Mary; this, the world of men. 


“ And there *b another world, without its bounds. 
Peopled by streaked and spotted souls who prise 
The fiashiness that comes from marshy grounds 
Above plain daylight. In their blinkered eyes 
Nothing is briglit but sentimental lies. 

Such as are offered you, dear, here and now ; 

Lies which betray the strongest, God alone knows how. 


” You, in your beauty and your whiteness, turn 
Your strong, white mind, your faith, your fearless truth 
All for these rotten fires that so bum. 

A seatimeotal clutch at peiisbed youth. 

I am too sick for wisdom, sick wtm ruth. 

And this comes suddenly; the unripe man 

Hisses the bout, oh God. But you, what is your plan I 


“ What do you mean to do, how act, how live ? 
What warrant have you for your life f Wliat tiusc T 
You are for going sailing io a sieve. 

This brightness is too mortal not to rust. 

So oux beginning marriage ends in dust. 

1 have not failed you, Mary. Let me know 
What you intend to do, and whither you will go.” 


*’ Go from this place; it chokes me,” she replied. 

“ This place has branded me ; 1 must regain 
Hy truth that 1 have soiled, my faith, my pride, 

It is all poison and it leaves a stain. 

I cannot stay nor be your wife again. 

Never. You did your best, thou^; you were kind. 
1 have grown old to-night and left all that behind. 
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** Good-bye.” She turned. Old Occleve faced his son. 
Wrath at the woman’s impudence was blent, 

Upon his face, with wrath that such an one 
Should stand unthrasbed until her words were spent. 

He stayed for Lion’s wrath; but Mary went 
Unchecked ; he did not stir. Her footsteps ground 
The gravel to the gate ; the gate-hinge mode a sound 

Like to a cry of pain after a shot. 

Swinging, it clicked, it clicked again, it swung 
Until the Iron latch bar hit the slot. 

Mary had gone, and Lion held his tongue. 

Old Mother Occleve sobbed ; her white head hung 
Over her sewing while the tears ran down 
Her worn, bloM-threaded cheeks and splashed upon her 
gown. 

** Yes, it is true,” said Lion, she must go. 

Michael is back. Michael was always hrst, 

I did but take his place. You did not know. 

Now it has happened, «uid you know the worst. 

So passiou makes the passionate soul accurst 

And crucifies his darling. Michael comes 

And the savage truth appears and rips my life to thrums.” 

Upon Old Occleve’s face the fury changed 
First to contempt, and then to terror lest 
Lion, beneath the shock, should be deranged. 

But Lion’s eyes were steady, though distressed. 
“Father, good-night,” he said, “ i’m going to rest. 
Good-night, 1 cannot talk. Mother, good-uight.” 

He kissed her brow and went; they heard nim strike a 
light. 

And go with slow depressed step up the stairs. 

Up to the door of her deserted bower; 

They beard him up above them, moving chairs ; 

The memory of his paleness made them cower, 
liey did not know their son ; they hod no power 
"To help, they only saw tlie new-won bride 
Defy their cmld. and faith and custom put aside. 
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After a time men learned where Mary wu t 
Over the hills, not many miles away. 

Renting a cottage and a patch S'&b* 

Where ^chael came to see her. Every day 
l^ucht her what fevers can inlmbit clay, 

Shaking this body that so soon must die. 

The time made lion old : the winter dwindled by. 

Till the long misery had to end or kill i 
And “ I must go to see her,” Lion cried j 
” I am her standby, and she needs me s^l; 

If not to love she needs me to decide. 

Dear, I will set you free. Oh. mv bright bride, 

Lost in such piteous ways, coroe back.” He rode 
Over the wintry hills to Mary’s new abode. 

And as he topped the pass between the hiUs, 

Towards him, up the swerving road, there came 
Hichacl, the happy cause of sJl his ills; 

Walking as though repentance were the shame. 

Sucking a grass, unbuttoned, still the same, 

Humming a tune ; hU careless beauty wild 
Drawing the women's eyes ; be wandered with a child 

Who heard, wide-eyed, the scraps of tales which fell 
Between the fragments of the tune; they seemed 
A cherub bringing up a soul from bell. 

Meeting unlike the meeting long since dreamed. 

Lion dumoimted ; the great v^iey gleamed 
With waters far below ; his teeth were set, 

TTia heart thumped at Us throat; he stopped; the two 
men met. 

The child well knew that fatal issues joined ; 

He stood round-eyed to watch them, even as Fate 
Stood with his pennypiece causes coined 
Rea^ to throw for issue; Uie bright hate 
Throbbed, that the heavy reckoning need not wait. 

Lion stepped forward, watching Wchaers eyes. 

*' We are old friends,” he said, How, Michael, you be 
wise. 
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“ And let the harm cdready done suffice; 

So, before Mary’s name is wholly gone. 

Spare her the misoy of desertion twice, 

I^ere’s only ruin in the road you’re on— 

Ruin for both, whatever promise shone 
In sentimental sbrinkings from the fact. 

So, Michael, play the man, and do the generous act 

' And go i if not for my sake, go for hers, 
you only want her with your sentiment. 

Fou are water roughed by every wind that stirs, 

One little gust will alter your intent. 

All ways, to every wind, and nothing meant. 

Is your life’s habit. Man, one takes a wife, 

^fot for a three months' fancy, but the whole of life, 

“ We have been friends, and so I speak you fair. 

How will you bear her ill, or cross, or tired ? 

Sentiment sighing will not help you there. 

You call a h^f life's volume not desired. 

I know your love for her. I saw it mired, 

Mired, past going, by your first sharp taste 
Of life and work: it stopped ; you let her whole life 
waste, 


*' Rather than have the trouble of such love. 

You will again; but if you do it now. 

It will mean death, not sorrow. Sut enough. 

You know too well you cannot keep a vow. 

There are gray hairs already on her brow. 

You brought them there. Death is the next step. Go. 
Before you take the step. ‘*No,'* Michael answered, 
“No. 

“ As for my past, I was a dog, a cur. 

And I have paid blood'money, and still pay. 

But all my being is ablaze with her; 

Tliere is no tidk of giving up to-day. 

I will not give her up. You used to say 

Bodies ate earth. I neacd you say it. Liar 1 

You nevei loved her, you. She turns the earth to fire.” 

^ 11 
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“ Michael,” aaid Lion, “ you have said such things 
Of other women ; less than six miles hence 
You and another woman felt love’s wings 
Rosy and fair, and so took leave of sense. 

Sbe^B dead, that other woman, dead, with pence 
Pressed on her big brown ^es, under the ground; 

She that 'vas merry once, fMing the world go round. 

“ Her child (and touts) is with her sister now, 

Out there, behind us, living as they can ; 

Pinched by the poverty that you allow. 

All a long autumn many rumours ran 
Almut Sue Jones that was: you were the man. 

The lad is like you. Think about his mother, 

Before you turn the earth to fire with another.” 

*' That is enough,” said Michael, “ you shall know 
Soon, to your marrow, what my answer is; 

Know to your lying heart; now Idndljr go. 

The neighbours smell that something is amiss. 

We two will keep a dignity in this. 

Such as we can. No quarrelling with me here. 

Maty might see : now go; but recollect, my dear. 

“ That if you twit me with your wife, you lie j 
And that your further insult waits a day 
When God permits that Maiy is not by; 

I keep the record of it, and shall pay. 

And as for Mary; listen: we betray 

No one. We keep our troth-plight as we meant. 

Now go, the neighbours gather.” Lion bowed and went 

Home to his memories for a m<mth of pain, 

Each moment like a devil with a tongue, 

Ursing him, " Set her free,” or ” again,” 

Or^‘ Kill that man and stamp him into dung.” 

** See her,” he cried. He took his horse and swung 
Out on the road to her; the rain was falling: 

Her dropping house'eaves splashed him when he knocked 
there, calling. 
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Drowned yellow jasmine dripped; his horse’s flanks 
Steamed, and dark runnels on bis yellow hair 
Streaked the groomed surface into blotchy ranks. 

The noise of water dropping filled the air. 

He knocked again ; but there was no one there ; 

No one within, the door was locked, no smoke 
Came from the chimney stacks, no clock ticked, no one 
spoke. 

Only the water dripped and dribble-dripped, 

And gurgled through the rain-pipe to the butt; 

Drops, trickling down the windows, paused or slipped; 

A wet twig scraked as though the ^ass were cut. 

The blinds were all drawn down, the windows shut. 

No one was there. Across the road a shawl 
Showed at a door a space ; a woman gave a call. 


“ They’re gone away,” she cried. ” They’re gone away. 
Been gone a matter of a week.” Where to ? 

The woman thought to Wales, but could not say, 

Nor if she planned returning; no one knew. 

She looked at Lion sharply ; then she drew 
The half-door to its place and passed within, 

Saying she hoped the rain would stop and spring begin. 

Lion rode home. A month went by, and now 
Winter was gone ; the myriad shoots of green 
Bent to the wind, like hair, upon the plough. 

And up from withered leaves came celandine. 

And sunlight came, tliough still the air was keen. 

So that the first March market was most fair. 

And Lion rode to market, having business there. 


And in the afternoon, when all was done, 

While Lion waited idly near the inn. 

Watching the pigeons sidling in tbc sun. 

As Jim Me ostler put his gddiiig in. 

He heard a noise of rioting begin 

Outside the yard, with catcalls; there were shouts 

W ” Occleve. Lion Occlcve,” from a pack of louts. 
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Who hung about the courtyard-arch, and cried, 

“ Yah, Ocoleve, of The Boughs, the married man, 
Occleve, who had the bed and not the bride.” 

At first without the arch ; but some began 
To sidle in, still calling; cihildren ran 
To watch the baiting ; they were farmers’ leavings 
Who shouted thus, men cast for drunkenness and thiev- 
ings. 

Lion knew most of them of old; he paid 
No heed to them, but turned his back and talked 
To Jim, of througli-pin in liis master’s jade. 

And how no horse-wounds slioulJ lie stuped or caulked. 
The rabble in the archway, not yet bnulked, 

Came crowding nearer, and the boys began, 

“ Who was it took your mistress. iiulsUt married man f ” 

“ Who was it. master, took your wife away ? ” 

I wouldn't let another man take mine.” 

” She had two husbands on her wedding day.” 

“ Sec at a blush : he idushed as red as wine.” 

She'd ought a had a cart-whip laid on fine.” 

The farmers in the courtyard watched the baiting. 
Grinning, the barmaids grinned above the window grat¬ 
ing- 

Then through the mob of brawlers Micliael stepped 
Straight to where lion stood. ” I come," he said, 

To give you back some words which I have kept 
Safe in my heart till I could see them paid. 

You lied about Sue Jones; she died a maid 

As far as I’m concerned, and there’s your lie 

Full in your throat, and there, and there, and in your eye. 


** And there's for stealing Mary ”... as he struck, 
He slipped upon a piece of peel and dropped 
Souse in a puddle of the courtyard muck; 

Loud laughter followed when he rose up sopped. 
Friends rushed to intervene, the fight was stopped. 
Tlic two were hurried out by diBcrent ways. 

Men said, “ ’Us stopped for now. but not for many 
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April appeared, the green earth’s impulse came, 
Puiidne the singing sap until each bud 
Trembled with delicate life as soft as flame, 
Filled by the mighty heart-beat as with blood ; 
Death was at ebb, and Life in brimming flood. 
But little joy in life could Lion see. 

Striving to gird his will to set his loved one free, 


While in his heart a hope stilt struggled dim 
That the mad hour would pass, the darkness break. 

The fever die, and she return to him. 

The routed nightmare let the sleeper wake. 

“ Tlien we comd go abroad,” he cried, and make 
A new life, soul to soul; oh, love I return.” 

” Too late," his heart replied. At last he rode to learn. 


Bowed, but alive with hope, he topped the pass. 
And saw, below, her cottage by the way, 

White, in a garden green with springing grass. 
And smoke against the blue sky going grav. 

” God make us all the happier for to-day,*^’ 

He muttered humbly; then, below, he spied, 
Mary and Michael entering, walking side by side. 


Arm within arm, like lovers, like deor lovers 
Matched by the happy stars and newly wed. 

Over whose lives a rosy presence hovers. 

Lion dismounted, seeing nope was dead. 

A child was by the road, he stroked his bead, 

And ” Little one,” he said, ” who lives below 

There, in the cottage there, where those two people go T *' 


“ The^ do," the child said, pointing: ** Mrs. Gray 
Lives in the cottage there, and be does, too. 

They’ve been back near a week since being away." 

It was but seal to what he inly knew. 

He thanked the child and rode. The Spring was blue, 
Bluer than ever, and the birds were glad ; 

Such rapture in the hedges all the blackbirds had. 
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He waa not dancing to that tara of the Spring. 

He reached The Roughs, ana were, within her room 
Bowed for a time above her wedding ring, 

Which bad so chained him to unhappy doom; 

All his dead marriage haunted in the gloom 

Of that deserted chamber ; all her thmgs 

Lay as she had left them when her love took wings. 


He kept a bitter vigil through the night, 
Knowing his loss, his ten years* |>assion wasted, 
ffis life all blasted, even at its height. 

His cup of life’s fulfilmeot hardly tasted. 

Gray on the budding woods the morning basted. 
And looking out he saw the dawn ctune chill 
Over the shaking acre pale with daflodil. 


Birds were beginning in the meadows ; soon 
The blackbirds and the thrushes with their singing 
Piped down the withered husk that was the moon, 

And up the sky the ruddy sun came winging. 

Cows plodded past, yokes clanked, the men were bringing 
UUk from the barton. Someone shouted Hup. 

Dog. drive them dangy red ones down away on up.” 


Some heavy hours went by before he rose. 

He went out of the house into the grass, 

Down which the wind flowed much as water flows ; 
The daffodils bowed down to let it pass. 

At the brook’s edge a boggy bit there was. 

Right at the &ld's north comer, near the bridge. 
Fenced by a ridge of earth; he sat upon the ridge, 


VFatching the water running to the sea, 

Watching the bridge, the stile, tim path beyond. 

Where the white violet’s sweetness brought the bee. 

He paid the price of being overfond. 

Ibe water babbled always from the pond 

Over the pretty shallows, chatt«ing, tinkling, 

mtb trembles from the tunli ht in its clearness wrinklia . 
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So gmzmg, like one stunned, it reached his mind, 

That the hedge-brambles overhung the brook 
More than was right, making the selvage blind ; 

The dragging brambles too much flotsam took. 

Dully he thought to mend. He fetched a hook, 

And standing in the shallow stream he slashed. 

For hours, it seemed; the thorns, the twigs, the dead 
leaves splashed, 

Splashed and were bobbed away across the shallows ; 
Pale grasses with the sap gone from them fell. 

Sank, or were carried down beyond the sallows. 

The bruised ground-ivy gave out earthy smell, 

I must be dead," he thought, and this is ^11." 
Fiercely he slashed, till, glancing at the stile. 

He saw that Michad stood there, watching, with a smile, 

His old contemptuous smile of careless ease, 

As though the world with all its myriad pain 
Suffleed, but only just sufficed, to please. 

Michael was there, the robber come again. 

A tumult ran like flame in Lion’s brain ; 

Then, looking down, he saw the flowers shake t 
Gold, trembling daffodils; he turned, he plucked a stake 

Out of the hedge that he had come to mend. 

And flimg bis hook to Michael, crying, " Take t 
We two will settle our accounts, my uiend, 

Once and for ever. May the Lord God make 
You see your sins in time." He whirled his stake 
And struck at Michael’s bead; again be struck ; 

While Michael dodged and laugh^ " Why, man, I bring 
you luck. 

" Don’t kill a bringer of good news. You fool. 

Stop it and listen. I have come to say ; 

Lion, for God’s sake, listen and be com. 

You silW hothead, put that stake away. 

Listen, 1 tell you." But he could not stay 
The anger flaming in that iMssionate soul. 

Blows r^ed upon him thick ; they stung ; he lost eon« 
tnd. 
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Till, “ If you want to fight,” be cri^, “ let be. 

Let me get off the bridge and we will fight. 

That firm bit by the quag will do for me. 

So. Be on guard, and God defend the right. 

You foaming madman, with your hell's delight, 
Smashing a man with stakes before he speaks : 

On guard. I’ll make you htunbler for the next few weeks.” 

The ground was level there; the daffodils 
Glimmered and danced beneath their cautious feet, 
Quartering for openings for the blow that kills. 

Beyond the bubbling brook a thrush was sweet. 

Quickly the footsteps slid ; with feint and cheat, 

The weapons ]>oisea and darted and withdrew. 

“ Now stop it,” Micliacl said, “ I want to talk to you.” 


” We do not stop till one of us is dead,” 

Said Lion, rushing in. A short blow fell 
Dizsily, through ul guard, on blichacl’s head. 

His hedmng'hook slashed blindly but too well: 

It strucK in Lion's side. Then, for a spell, 

Both, sorely stricken, staggered, while their eyes 
Dimmed under mists of blood; th^ fell, they tried to 
rise,— 


Tried hard to rise, but could not, so they lay. 
Watching the clouds go sailing on the sky. 
Touched with a reducss fi-om the end of day. 
There was all April in the blackbird’s cry. 

And lying there they felt they had to die, 

Die and go under mould and feel no more 
April’s green fire of life go running in earth's core. 


“ There was no need to hit me,” Michael said ; 

*' You quiet thinking fellows lose control. 

This fighting business is a foolish trade. 

And now we join the grave-worm and the mole 
I tried to stop you. You’re a cra^ soul; 

You always were hot-headed. Well, let be: 

You deep and passionate souls have always Q,e 
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“ I’m sorry that I struck you. I was hit, 

And lashed out blindly at yon; you were mad. 

It would be different if you’d stopped a bit. 

You are too blind when you are angry, lad. 

Oh, I am pddy. Lion ; dying, bad. 

Dying.” Ho raised himself, he sot, his look 
Grew greedy for the water tmbbiing in the brook. 

And as he watched it, Lion raised his head 
Out of a bloodied clump of daffodil. 

” Michael,” he moaned, *' I, too, am dying : dead. 
You’re nearer to the water. Could you fill 
Your hat and give me drink T Or would it spill ? 
Spill, I expect.” ” I’ll try,” said Michael, ” try— 
1 may as well die trying, since 1 have to die,” 


Slowly he forced his body’s failing life 

Down to the water ; there he stooped and filled ; 

And as his back turned Uon drew his knife, 

And hid it close, while all his being thrilled 
To see, as Michael came, the water spilled, 

Nearer and ever nearer, Inight, so bright. 

“Drink,” muttered Michael, “drink. We two shal 
sleep to-night.” 

He tilted up the hat, and Lion drank. 

Lion lay still a moment, gathering power. 

Then rose, as Michael gave him more, and sank. 

Then, like a dying bird whom death makes tower. 

He raised himself above the bloodied flower 
And struck with all his force in Michael’s side. 

“ You should not have done that,” his stricken comrade 
cried. 

” No ; for I meant to tell you. Lion ; meant 
To tell you ; but I cannot now ; I die. 

That Ut me to the heart and I am spent. 

Mary and I have parted ; she and 1 
Agreed she must return, lad. That is why 
I came to see you. She is coming here. 

Back to your home to-night. Oh, my beloved dear. 
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“ You come to tread a bloody path of flowers. 

All the gold flowers are covered up with blood 
And the bright bugles blow along the towers ; 

The bugles triumph like the Plate in flood.’* 

His spilled life trickled down upon tiie mud 
Between weak, clutching fingers. “ Oh,” he cried, 

“ This isn't what we planned here years ago.” He died. 

Ijon lay still while the cold tides of death 
Came brimming up his channels. With one hand 
He groped to know if Michael still drew breath. 

His littie hour was running out its sand. 

Then, in a mist, he saw his Mary stand 
Above. He cried aloud, “ He was my brother. 

I was his comrade sworn, and we have killed each other. 


*' Oh desolate grief, beloved, and through me. 

We wise who ^ to change. Oh, you wild birds, 
Help my unhappy spirit to the sea. 

The golden bowl is shattered into shreds.” 

And Mary knelt and murmured passionate words 
To that poor body on the dabbled flowers : 

” Oh, beauty, oh, sweet soul, oh, little love of ours— 


“ Michael, roy own heart’s darling, speak ; it's me, 
Mary. You know my voice. I’m here, dear, here, 

Ob, little golden-haired one, listen. See, 

It’s Mary, Michael. Speak to Mary, dear. 

Oh, Michael, little love, be caonot hear; 

And you have killed him. lion ; be is dead. 

My Lttle friend, my love, my Miduiel, golden bead. 

“ We had such fun together, such sweet fun. 

My love and I, my merry love and I. 

On, love, you shone upon me like the sun. 

Oh. Michael, say some little last gowi-bye.'' 

Then in a great voice Lion called, ** I die. 

Go home and tell my people. Mary. Hw. 

Though I have wrought this ruin, I have loved you, dear. 
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* Better than he; not better, dear, ai well. 

If 70 U could kies me, dearest, at tlus last. 

We have made bkmdv doorways bom our bell. 

Cutting our tangle. Now, the murder past. 

We are but pitiw poor sc^s; and fast 

The darkness and Uie cold come. Kiss me, sweet; 

I loved you all my life t but some lives never meet 

** Though they go wandering aide bv side through lime. 
Kiss me,” he ened. She b^t. she kissed his brow. 

** Oh, friend,” she said, “you’re lying in the slime.** 

“ Three blind ones, dear,” he murmured, “in the slough. 
Caught fast for death ; but never mind that now; 

Go home and tell my people. 1 am d^ng. 

Dying dear, dying now.** He died ; she 1^ him lying. 


And kissed her dead one's head and crossed the held. 

“ They have been killed,** she called, in a Reat crying. 
” Killed, and our spirits’ eyes arc all unsemed. 

The bloM is scattered on ue flowers drying.” 

It was the bush of dusk, and owls were flying; 

They hooted as the Ocoleves ran to bring 

That sorry harvest home fVom Death’s red harvesting. 

Th^ laid the bodies on the bed together. 

And ” You were beautiful,” she said, *' and srou 
Were my own darling in the April weather. 

You knew my very soul, you knew, you knew. 

Oh, my sweet, piteous love, I was not true. 

Fetch me fair water and the flowers of spring; 

My love is dead, and 1 must deck his burying." 


They left her with her dead ; they could not choose 
But grant the spirit burning in her face 
Bi^^ts that their pity urged them to refuse. 

They did her sorrow and the dead a grace. 

All night they heard her passing footsteps trace 
Down to the garden from the room of deatn. 

Thqr heard her ringing tbmv, lowly, with gentle breath, 
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To the cool darkness full of sleeping flowers, 

Then back, still singing soft, with quiet tread, 

But at the dawn her singing ^tbend powers 
Like to the dying swan who lifts his head 
On Eastnor lifts it, singing, dabbled red, 

Singing the glory in his tumbling mind, 

Bemre the doors burst in, before death strikes him blind. 

So triumphing her song of love began. 

Ringing across the meadows like old woe 
Sweetened bv poets to the help of man 
Dnconquered in eternal overthrow; 

Like a great trumpet from the long ago 
Her singing towered ; all the valley heard. 

Men jingling down to meadow stopped their teams and 
stirred. 

And they, the Occleves, hurried to the door 
And burst it, fearing ; there the singer lay 
Drooped at her lover’s bedside on the floor. 

Singing her passionate last of life away. 

White flowers had fallen from a blackthorn spray 
Over her loosened halt. Pale flowers of spring 
Filled the white room of death; they covered everything. 


Primroses, daflodils, and cuckoo-flowers. 

She bowed her singing head on Michael’s breast. 

“ Oh, it was sweet,” she cried, that love of ours. 

You were the dearest, sweet; I loved you best. 

Beloved, my beloved, let me rest 
By you forever, little Michael mine. 

Now the great hour is stricken, and the bread and wine 


“ Broken and spilt; and now the homing birds 
Draw to a covert, Michael ; I to you. 

Bury us two together,” came her words. 

'The dropping petals fell about the two. 

Her heart had broken; she was dead. They drew 
Her gentle head aside; they found it pressed 
Against the broidered ’kerchief spread on Michael’s breast 
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The one that bore her name in Michael’s hair, 

Given so long before. They let her lie 
While the dim moon died out upon the air. 

And happy sunlight coloured all the sky. 

The last cock crowed for morning; carts went by ; 
Smoke rose from cottage chimneys ; from the byre 
The yokes went clanking by, to dairy, through Ae mire. 

In the day’s noise the water’s noise was stilled, 

But still it slipped along, the cold hill-spring. 

Dropping from leafy hoUows, which it nlled, 

On to the pebbly shelves which made it sing: 

Glints glittered on it from the ’fisher’s wing; 

It saw the moorhen nesting; then it stayed 

In a great space of reeds where merry otters played. 

Slowly it loitered past the shivering reeds 
Into a mightier water; thence its course 
Becomes a pasture where the salmon feeds. 

Wherein no bubble tells its bumble source; 

But the great waves go rolling, and the horse 
Snorts at the bursting waves end will not drink, 

And the great ships go outward, bubbling to the brink. 

Outward, with men upon them, stretched in line, 
Bandlinif the halliards to the ocean’s gates, 

Where fucking windflaws fill the air with brine, 

And all the ocean opens. Then the mates 
Cry, and the sunburnt crew no longer waits. 

But sings triumphant, and the topsail fills 
To this old tale of woe among the dafTodils, 
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Pinup \}aueling\, 

L ord, I am that Philip whom Thou hast made 
Kin;; of half the world. Thou knowcst. Lord, how 
great a fleet I have fitted out to destroy the English, 
who work evil against Thee. Lord, I beseech Thee, 
keep that great Armada now, as I trust, in battle on 
the English coast. Protect my ships, O Lord, from 
fire and pestilence, from tempest and shipwreck, and 
in the day uf battle. Amen. Amen. 

Lord, now that the battle is joined, grant us Thy 
victory, I beseech Thee. Amen. Amen. 

Lord, I beseech Thee to have in Thy special keeping 
my bdoved friend, Alonso de Leyva, now at sea with 
my fleet. Guard his ways, O Lord, that so he may come 
safely home to me. Amen. Amen. 

Lord, of Thy mercy, I beseech Thee to send to me, 
if it be Thy will, some word or message from my fleet, 
that 1 may know Thy will concerning it, that my wear** 
heart may find peace. Amen. Amen. 

[He rises.] 

[Enter the Princcss.] 

Princess. 

Has no news come'T 


Puiijp. 
None yet. 
Princess. 


Still nothing ? 
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Pkiut. 


No. 


Pkimcess. 

Two monthfi now anee they sailed, and still no word. 
Philip. 

The wind is foul; they cannot send. 

Princess. 

I know. 

And yet what tales, what rumours we have heard. 
How the heart sickms for the want of news. 

Is that a courier 1 

Philip. 

No. 


Princess. 

What if we lose ? 

Philip. 

Why should we lose ? 


Princess. 

Because of too much pride. 
Planning for glory not as scripture bade. 

PuiLIP. 

I am not proud nor hopeful, nor afraid. 

But you arc trembling, sweet, and heavy-eyed. 

Princess. 

I am afraid, for all ni^t long 

The spirit of Spain’s committed wrong, 

Nourished wherever a Kfe was shed, 

Stood near my bed ; 
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Aod all niffht long it talked to me 
Of a trouble there ia b^ond the sea. 

A trouble of war ... 1 heard a horn 
Blowing forlorn. 

And I knew that it came from far away. 

From men of Spain in a pass at bay 
Blowing for help ; the beaten call 
None heeds at all. 

And now I fear that we have angered Him 
Who makes pride dim. 

Puiup. 

What we have done with our might 
Cannot be hateful to God. 

He speaks with dreams in the night 
That the tired heart turn home 
And an end of brooding come. 

heart has dushed in His praise. 

The {dow in my heart took sail 
In a fleet that darkens the sprays; 

Sacrifice may not avail. 

But the uttermost gift is wise. 

PaiHCEse. 

Yes, 1 believe that; and the deed is grand—> 

It is a mighty blow to deal for God. 

But in my ear there rings 

ni-omeoed words about the pride of kings— 

** Pride is the evil that destroys a land.” 

Paiup. 

Brooding and watching waste you, you must sleep | 
The hand of God will bring us through the deep. 

PKINCE88. 

Amen, my father, but my heart is breaking. 

PmUF. 

You are too young for heart-break; let it be. 
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Pkikce^. 

There was another fear which kept me waking: 
Spain’s unborn monarehs came bjr night to me. 
Each holding fewer of the Spanish gems 
Here and abroad, each weaker in the soul. 

With wearier brows and dimmer diadems, 

And feebler fingers giving up control. 

Till, as it seemed, a hundred years from now, 

An idiot child was all the mi^t of Spain, 

And English spirits beat them on the brow. 
Robbing their gems and binding them with chain. 
And Spain’s proud flag was draggled in the sea. 
And then these shapes lamented, threatening me; 
Saying that we began Spain’s downfall here— 

So grimly, father, that I shook with fear. 

Phiup. 

Child, these are only dreams. I have learned this 
Since I have been a King, that our concern 
Is not with Hope nor Fear, but with wliat is 
Wbicli, when we follow dreams, we cannot Jeam. 
Be patient, child : besides, the wind has changed j 
God's will must never find our hearts estranged : 
The wind is north, the news may come to>dAy. 
Ship after ship is running down the Bay 
With news ; God grant that it ^ happy news. 

Pbincess. 

Rest till it comes, dear father. 

Phiup. 

You can choose, 

You who ate young, whether to rest or no ; 

When one is ^ one sees the hours go. 

Dear, they go fast from withered men like me. 
You were my little daughter on my knee 
When first this war with England was conceived. 
Now you are this . . . it would not be believed 
And nothing done, and still tune hurrying by. 

We are two grey old partners—Time and I ; 

Look at the work we do . . . you talk of rest. 
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PatKCfsa. 

Fou faU your Captains in and choose the best, 
And make him do the work. 


Pimjp. 

Ah, you’re a Queen, 

That is what you would do, but 1 am King. 

Kings have no beauty to make duty keen; 

They have to supervise with whip and sting. 


PUNCF.SS. 

You do not whip men ; you arc good and mild. 


Phiup. 

Artists and Kings do what tlicy can, my child, 
Not what they would. It is not easy, dear. 
Working with men, for men are only clay. 

They crumble in the hand, or they Wtray 
And time goes by, but no results appear^ 
Your little hands have happier work than mine. 
Ah, little daughter, chlldhoM is divine. 


Pbincess. 

I am no child now that the fleet has sailed ; 

I was till then, but now I realize 

^Vhat it would cost my father if it failed. 


PltlUP. 

Ves, it has cost some life, this enterprise. 


Pbincess. 

But ail you had to do was give the word. 
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Pmup. 

Ah, darling, many thousand men have heard 
Orders from me since this attempt began 
Seventeen years ago. Full many a man 
\Vho helped the earliest outlines of the plot 
Died at his unknown task suspecting not 
What pattern his life’s colour helped to weave. 

Child, if I told you, yon would not believe 
How this idea has triumphed on unchanged 
Past great commanders’ deaths, past faith estranged. 
Past tyranny and bloodshed and ilhhap, 

Treacheiv striking like a thunder-clap, 

Murder, betrayal, lying, past all th»e, 

Past the grim days when feelings had to freeze 
Lest the great King should drop his mask of lies 
And hint his purpose to the thwarted spies, 

Past half a world of men and yearn of tnought. 

Past human hope, to be the thing I sought. 

Now that the dice are scattered for the stakes, 

I half forget that old affront of Drake’s, 

By which this war with England was begun. 

0 child, the labour that must fint be done 
Before a King can act 1—unending work. 

All the long days of beating down the Turk, 

Then when Don John bad thrust the Crescent down 

S ni cannot know) he plotted for the crown ; 

n John, my Admiral, plotted arainst me. 

He would have sunk the English m the sea, 

But since he plotted, that was ended too. 

Then a great world of labour still to do, 

The French to check, and then the Portuguese, 

Clearing myself a pathway through the seas. 

Then, when my way was clear, my Admiral died, 

The Marquis Santa Cruz, the unconqiiered guide, 

The greatest sea commander of known times, 

Seventeen years of subtleties and crimes. 

But it is done. I have resolved those years, 

Those men, those crimes, those great attempts, those tears. 
Sorrows and terrors of a twisted earth. 

Into this Sect, this death, this Dragon’s birth; 

I who have never seen H. nor shall see. 
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Pbincbss. 

I shall thank God that it was shown to me t 
I saw it sail. 

Philip. 

You saw my heart’s blood, child. 

Pbincbss. 

All a long summer day those ships defiled. 

I never saw so many nor so grand; 

They wandered down the tide and cleared the land. 
And ranked themselves like pikemen. clump to clump. 
Then in the silence came the Admiral’s trump, 

And from those hundreds of expectant ships. 

From bells and cannonade and sailors’ lips. 

And from the drums and trumpets of the foot 
Burst such a roaring thunder of salute 
As filled my heart with wonder like a cup. 

They cheered St. James's banner going up— 

Golden St. James, whose figure blew out fair, 

High on the flagship’s mast in the blue air, 

Rippling the gold. Then all the city bells. 

Fired like the singing spheres some spirit impels, 

Rsuig in the rocking oelfries, the guns roared, 

Each human soul there shook like tautened cord. 

And to that Christian march the singing priests 
Bore up the blessed banners. Even the beasts 
Ramped at the challenge of that shouting crowd. 
Then, as the wind came fair, tbe Armada bowed. 
Those hundreds of great vessels, ranked in line, 

Buried their bows and heaped the bubbled brine 
In gleams before them. So they marched ; the van. 
Led by De Leyva, like slipped greyhounds, ran 
To ray the English. On tbe right and left 
By Vmdes and his friend the seas were cleft; 
Moncada’s gallies weltered like a weir, 

Flanking Recalde, bringing up tbe rear, 

^Vbile in the midst St. James’s banner marched. 
Blowing towards England till the flagpole arched. 
Onsmid they swept the sea, the flag^p’s side 
Smoked from her cannon’s bail; she took her stride. 
Leaned and stretched forward. 
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I was conscious then 
That I beheld the greatest fleet that men 
Etci sent seaward ; all the worid was there, 

All nations that begem the crown you wear, 

Pikemen of Rome, whose settled pikes had stood 
Stem in full many a welter of man's blood. 

Cunning Levantines, arroed with crooked swords, 
Venetians bronzed, the ocean’s ovcriords, 

Ksans and knights of Malta, Peirarese, 

Passionate half-bluods from the Indian seas, 
Hollanders, Austrians, even English, come 
To bring again religion to their home; 

Spain too, our Andalusians, and the hale 
Iberian Rasquers used to hunt the whale— 

The flower of the knighthood of the world 
Mustered beneath the banner you unfurled. 

And that was but the half, for there in France 
Was Parma’s army ready to advance, 

Death-coupled bloodhounds straining to the slip, 
Waiting your navy’s coming to take ship. 

Father, such power awed me. 

Puiup. 

Time and I 

Worked for lo'.g years. 


Pbincebs. 

And when it bad passed by 
The bells were silent, and a sigh arose 
Of joy in that fleet’s pride, and raef for those 
Who, even if all went well, had looked their last 
On men and women who had made their past. 

Then darkness came, and all that I could see 
Was the horizon where the fleet must be— 

A dimming skyline with a setting star. 

It was as though they died; and now, who knows 
What has befallen them, or where they are 7 
And night bv sleepless night my trouble grows. 

This daily silence nas been bard to beu, 

But now I dread news worse. 
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Pbiup. 

We must prepare, 

Hoping the best, but ready for the worst; 

But patient still, for rumour must come iirst— 
Rumour and broken news and seamen’s lies ; 

Patience, expecting nothing, is most wise. 

If God voucusafes it, we shall hear to-day. 

Lighten your heart, my daughter. 

PaiNCEas. 

I will pray— 

Pray for a Spanish triumph. 

Pnii.ip. 

Pray for me. 

Pray for God’s cause adventured on the sea. 

Pbikcbss. 

I will; God help my prayer. 

Pmup. 

God help us both. 

goes, 

Lord, I have laboured long to keep my oath. 

And since my loved one died it has been haM. 

O Lord, my God, in blessed mercy guard 
My only friend De Leyva, now at sea; 

Keep him, O Lord, and bring him home to me. 

O Lord, be Thou his bulwark and his guide ; 

I am so lonely since my loved one died. 

How splendidly the nations hold their way. 

Marching with banners through the fields of Time I 
Who sees the withered King weary and grey, 
Prompting it all with secret lust or crime ? 

Who guesses at the heavy brun behind ? 

1 am Orth’s greatest man; the world is blind. 

\He droops over Ms papers. Starting up.] 
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I h&Te itiU itrength, and I must read these scrolls. 

Or else all goes to ruin; I must read. 

[He tUept. 


Voices. 

Philip t 

PmuF. 

Who calls ? 


[The Indians enter .] 
Voices. 


We are the Indian souls, 

Loosed from the gold-mines where our brothers bleed. 
We swell the tale of blood : we dug you gold; 

We bore your burdens till we died oi thii^ ; 

We sweated in the mines or slmok with cold, 

Washing the grarel which the blast had burst. 

We dived for pearls until our eyeballs bled ; 

You burned us till we told where treasure lay. 

We were your Indian slaves, but we are dead; 

Out red account is cast and you must pay. 

A Voice. 

Our lives paid for your fleet; you pay for us. 

The unjustly killed restore the balance thus. 

A Voice. 

They flung my little baby to the bounds. 

A Voice. 

They took my daughter from me for their lust. 

A Voice. 

Even the weak are strong beyond life’s bounds ; 

We myriad weak add power to the thrust. 
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Voices. 

Philip 1 Philip I Philip 1 
We tether from over the sea 
To the justice that has to be 
Vi^le the blind red bull goes on. 

Philip ! Philip I Philip 1 
We who were ciphers slain 
Id a tale of the pride of Spain 
Are a part of her glory gone. 

A Voice. 

We see them where our will can help their foes. 

A Voice. 

Quick, brother, quick 1 another galleon goes I 
Waken those sleeping gunners by the fire. 

Or she’ll escape unracked. 

[ Tk ^ fade away.l 

Phxup. 

The voices tire. 

They go. I dreamed. I slept. My heavy head 
Is drowsed. What man is that t 

[Don John appears , with Escotedo behind Aim.] 

Voice or Don John or Austria. 

I am the dead ; 

1 am your brother, Philip—^brother John. 

Peiuf. 

You corpse-fetch from the unclean grave, begone I 
I had no brother. 

Don John. 


Would you never had i 
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Phiuf. 

You were a landmark of my father’s sin, 

Never my brother. 

Don John. 

I was that bright lad, 

Your father’s son, my brother; I helped win 
Great glory for you, Philip. 

PUILIP. 

I agreed 

To overlook your bastardy, my friend, 

So long as your bright talents served my need ; 
But you presumed, and so it hod to end. 

Don John 

My talents served you well. 

Pniup. 

They did, at first. 
Don John. 

1 won the Battle of Lepanto for you. 

Phiup. 

And afterwards you killed niy troops with thirst. 
Following a crazy sclieme which overbore you. 

Don Jorn. 

Not crazy, unsuccessful. 


PULIP, 

Poor vain ghost, 

Poor flickering candle that was bright awUIe. 
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Don John. 

1 was the man whom Eurof^ worshipped roost, 

One with a mighty plan which you thought guile. 

Why did you kill me, Philip t 

Pmup. 

You betrayed me, 

Or would have, traitor, had 1 not been wise. 

Don John. 

I was your board’s best piece, you should have played me 
Now I am dead and earth is in my eyes. 

I could have won you England. I had planned 
To conquer England. I hud all prepared 
Ships, soldiers, money, but your cruel hand 
Killed me, and nothing *s done and nothing’s dared. 

Philip. 

You planned to conquer England and be King; 

Those who obstruct my path I sweep aside. 

Don John. 

Brother, there is a time for everything ; 

That was the time for England, but 1 died. 

Now you attempt too late. 

The powers have closed the gate. 

Destiny enters by another door. 

The lost chance comes no more. 

Tee. Voice of Escovedo. 

Philip, be tells the truth. We could have won 
England for you, we were no plotters then. 

Voices. 

Philip, you were betrayed, you were undone. 

You bad the moment, but you killed the men. 
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Escotsdo. 

The liar, Perez, tricked you. O great King! 

We would have added England to your crown. 
Now the worms cling 
About our lips deep down. 

Tou bad me stabbed at midnight going home. 
That man of Perez’ stabbed me in the back. 
And then 1 could not stir, down on the loam; 
The sky was full of blood, the stars were blai^ 
And then 1 knew my wife and children waited 
But that I could not come; a moving hand 
Had interposed a somtrthing fated 
'Twixt us and wliat we planned. 

Don John. 

You had me poisoned in that Holland den. 
Outcast, alone, without Hie help of men. 

We planned a glorious hour 
Hoisting the banner of Spain 
Od the top of London Tower, 

With England a Spanish fief. 

Life cannot happen again. 

And doing dies with the brain ; 

Autumn ruins the flower 
And after the flower the leaf. 

Voices. 

Philip, Philip, Philip I 
The e^l men do has strength. 

It gathers behind the veils 
While the unjust thing prevails. 

While the pride of life is strong. 

But the balance tips at length. 

And the unjust things are tales. 

The pride of life is a song. 

pHiur. 

I kept my purpose while you lived. Shall I 
Re weaker, now that you are dead, you things ? 
What can such reedy wretches do but die 
Stand{iiii> aeainst the luirniMm of Kinos T 
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Don John. 

Do T We can thwart you. 

And we will, we will; 

All Spain’s unjustly murdered work you ill. 

Gather against him, gather, mock him down. 


The Voice as the Marquis op Santa Cbuz, 

Scatter, you shadows, fiy. Philip, great King. 

You vultures gathered in an unclean ring ; 

Away, you shadows, scatter. 

They are gone, 

Philip. 

[The Marquis eniers .} 


Who calls ? 
Master. 


Pbiup. 
Santa Cau& 
PuiLiy. 


Let me dream on. 
Whose voice was that T It warned me of defeat. 


Santa Cruz. 

I am that Santa Cruz who built your fieet. 

And died to make it good. It was my child. 

I call because my work has been de^ed. 

Peiup. 

Why rail, uneasy soul T 

Santa Cruz. 

If I had spent 

Less life in that, I should be still alive. 
Commanding what 1 built to my content. 

Driving ^e English slaves as conquerors drive. 
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Why did you give away my spkndid sword. 

Forged by a never-conqueira captmn's brain, 

Into the hoof-hand of an ambling lotd, 

Useless in all things, but to ruin Spain ? 

Would God I had but guessed it t Would my stars 
Had shown me clearer what my death would bring, 
I would have burned those galleons, guns and spars. 
Soldiers and all, and so Itave stopped this thing. 

And doing that I should have served you well, 

And brought less ruin on this lovely land. 

What folly from the unfed brain of hell 

Made you promote that thing to my command ?— 

Folly from which so many men must die. 


Fbiup. 

We stand against ail coiners. Time and I. 

1 chose the Duke because 1 wanted one . . , 

Who . . . 


Santa Cbuz. 

Give no reason for the evil done. 
Souls wrestle from the ever deedless grave 
To do, not to hear reason. Oh, great King, 
You still may save the ruin of this thing I 

PiniAP. 

You speak of ruin. Tell me what you see. 


Santa Catiz. 

Ruin that threatens, but need never bo 
Be silent, Philip ; listen while 1 tell 
What you must do. 


pBnup. 

You are a voice from hell; 
1 Will not listen to these obscene die&ms. 
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Santa CBxns. 

Life is a heavy cloud, thiou^ vhich come gleanu. 

Ob, Philip, let me spe^ t Philip, 1 say. 

One way can still be tried; I see the way. 

You must do this, but listen. 

Phiup. 

I still doubt. 

Santa Cruz. 

Listen, great King ; the tight is dying out. 

You are fading from me. Philip; they are coming. 
Before it is too late for ever send . . . 

PfflLIP. 

Send? 

Santa Cruz. 

Yes. 

Pniup. 

To whom ’ 

Santa Cruz. 

To . . . 

Voices. 

Drown hU voice with drumming:^ 

Pipe with the Inca conch, the Indian flute. 

Wnat red flowers spring from this blood-sprinkled root t 

Philip. 

What noene was that you said 7 

Santa Cruz. 

Wait, Philip—wait; 

They ate so many and so full of Imte. 

Voices. 

Call to your monarch. Marquis—call 
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Pmur. 

Something he meant is Icnncking at my brain— 
Knocking for entrance. liiarqiuAl 


Philip I King I 
What must I do ? 


Santa Cam, 
Phiup. 


Oh, fiends I 


Santa Cauz. 
Voices. 


Ah, conquerers, sing t 
Now we nave triumphed. 

We have torn the flag. 
Dance in a ring, victorious spirits, dance; 

Brought to a byword is the Spanish brag, 

And ruined is tbe gr^d inheritance. 

Mourn, wretched Philip, for your plans are checked f 
Your colonies defenceless; your sweet faith 
Mocked by the heretics; your ships are wrecked; 
The strength of Spain has dwindled to a wraith. 

Aha 1 you beaten King, you blinded fool I 
Scream, for the empire tumbles from your rule. 


Philip. 

God will deliver me; you are but words 
Called in the night'timc by malignant birds 
But who are you ? 

[The figure ofDE Leyva eniert .] 


Voice or De Leyva. 

I am De Leyva, come 

Out of the sea, my everlasting home. 

To whisper comfort to my ruined Mend. 
Dear, I am dead, but friendship cannot end; 
Love does not die, and I am with you here. 
Often in sorrow you will feel me near, 
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Peel me, but never speak, nor bear me speak. 

Philip, whatever bitter Fate may wreak 
On Spain and you, remember I am here, 

Fhe dead are bound to those they held most dear. 

Pniuv. 

Dreams of the night. I dreamed Dc Leyva came. 

Voices. 

Awake to hear the story of your shame. 

[They cry. A gun is shot off. Bells.] 
Puii.ip. 

I dreamed I was defeated like those men 
Whom I aefeated ; I have felt their woe. 

What is this noise ? A niessiigc t 

Enter then. 

Princess. 

A prisoner comes with news of victory. 

Fiiujp. 

So. 

Victory comes t We win I 

Princess. 

The fleet has won I 

Philip. 

Thanks be to God on high. 

Princess. 

His will be done. 

Philip. 

Lord, help me use this victory for Thy praise. 

Lord, Thou hast burst this night of many days 
Vnth glorious morning and my heart is full. 

O God, my God, Thy ways are wonderful 1 
Bring me the prisoner. 
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Princzsb. 

He bioi^ht this lettert 
[An Englishman is brought tn.] 

Potup. 

You are an Englishman t 

Peisoner. 

Yes, your Majesty. 

Puiup. 

This letter says that you can tell rae how things have 
fared. Tell me your story. 


Pbisoneh, 

1 was at sea, my lord, fishing, some fifteen miles south¬ 
west from Falmouth. We were not expecting the Spanish 
fleet, our cruisers had said it was not coming, it was 
hazy summer weather and morning, we could 
heat that we were among a big fleet, and when the haze 
lifted your ships were mI round us, so we were taken 
aboard an admiral’s ship. A dark man the admiral was, 
with a very quick way; he was not the chief admiral, 
but an Admiral Recalde, with the rearguard. 

PlUUP. 

Where was the English fleet at that time ? Was it 
expecting us T 

Pbisonbb. 

No, your honour. It was windbound in Pl 3 mjouth, 
unprepared, as I told your admiral. Then I was tj» kpn 
down nelow. 

Phiup. 

Did our fleet enter Plymouth, then T 
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P&ISONEa. 

No, my lord, and I could not think why, for the wind 
held ana they hitd only to aail straight in. The day 
passed. 

The next day there was firing, &nd I thought '‘the 
English have got out of the trap at least,” but the firing 
died down, and I concluded the English were beaten. 


Yes? 


Puiup. 

pRiaOKEB. 


I thought the ships would put ashore then to take 
what they had won, but they kept at sea some days, 
though there was firing every day, sometimes very heavy. 
They said they were ournlng all the English towns as 
they passed, and then going to Prance to fetch an army ; 
ana after some nights I was brought ashore in Calais to 
come to your Majesty. 


Philip. 


What did you see in Calais ? 


PUISONBB. 

It was dork night, my lord, when they sent me in. 
I saw the road full of shipping, lit up like a town. 


Phtup. 

What was the feeling among you English prisoners 7 
That the Spaniards had prospered t 

PlUSONEH. 

Yes, my lord. You had reached your army, which 
was all your intent. You had only to take it acrocs 
the Channel; the wind was fair for that. 


PmuF. 

So then you started for Spain. You know no more of 
what happened ? 
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PnisoNSS. 

No, my lord, except that iookiog back (Tom a hill-top, 
I law a great glare over Calais. 

Pmur. 

Something was burning there ? 

PlUSONKK. 

It was the bonfires, my lord, to give them light; 
they were embarking the army. Then in France tetei 
on we heard that Drake had been sunk oil Calais with 
fifteen ships. A man said he had seen it. That is all 1 
know, my lord. 

Pmup. 

What you say will be proved. You will be returned 
to England. Treat this man well. [Exit Pbibokxb. 

Princess. 

Father, what blessed news I 

Puiur. 

We have not failed; 

tlut then he hardly knew. The letter here 
Shows that our navy partly has prevailed. 

PUNCESS. 

The news has spread. 

CatEs Without, 

Long live King Philip I Cheer I 
Cues, 

Cheer our gnat King 1 Long live our noble King. 

Beat “ Santiago,” drummers. 
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PlUNCeSB. 

Hark! they sing. 

The court ie dark with people, but more come. 

CaiES. 

Long live King Philip t 

A Gseat Voice. 

Silence for the drum I 

And when the drum beats, we will lift our thanks 
TUI his heart triumphs. 

Silence in the ranks 1 
j^es front 1 O people, listen I Our attempt 
Ims triumphed more than our desires dreamt. 

England is ours. Give thanks. Sound trumpets. Singl 

Ciuea. 

Philip, Philip the Ring 1 God save the King 1 
Philip the conqueror I Philip I 

[A ttrange cry.] 

Princess. 

Ob, look I look I • I i 

Just as they cheered, the palace banners shook. 

They took it for a sign. 

The guards are there. 

Look, and the monks are forming in the square 
Bringing the blessed relics. Oh, my dear 1 
I am so happy. Listen how they cheer. 

Father, they^re cheering because Spain has won. 

All you have hoped and striven for is done. 

I hu^y dare believe it. 


Cries. 

liOng live Spain, 
Princess. 

Oh, there are horsemen, I must look again t 
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Cries. 

There is the Princess at the window. See t 
God save you, little lady. Which is she ? 

There. Is the lung there T No. He must be. Yes. 
God save your Grace. He’s there with the Princess. 

Pbiup. 

Stand farther back; they saw you. 

PniNCESS. 

Oh, not now 1 

They called * God save me,’ father; let me bow. 
PUILtP. 

Bow, then, my dear. 


Ckies. 

Cod save your pretty face. 
Pkikcess. 

Father, do come, they want you. 


Cries. 

Bless your Grace. 

God save tlic King—King Philip. 

Princess. 

_ , „. Father dear, 

rhey re calling for you; stand beside me here. 


Philip. 

Not yet. It is not time. 


Cries. 

I%ilip the IQng I 
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Oh, fhther, come I It is a thrilling thing 

To know they won, and hear these shouts of praise. 

Cues. 

God save the King I God send him many days I 
Philip the King, the conqueror of the sea I 
St. James for Smin, King Philip, victory I 
King Philip t Santiago I 

PUNCBSa. 

Father. 


Phiup. 

Wait I 

Kings must not yield them at too cheap a rate. 


Voices. 

Philip the King 1 The English are destroyed 1 
God save him 1 Victory ! We are ovenoyed I 
Let the bells ring I King Philip ! Philip I King I 
Ring the Cathedral bells—ay, let them ring I 
St. James for Spain I King Philip t Clear the guns t 

[Guns ahot 

King Philip, fire—fire all at once 1 

King Philip, fire I King Philip, fire I St. James I 

Thank God, the King of kings, the Name of names I 

Fire, King Philip 1 Santiago, fire I 

Give thanks to wd who gives us our desire t 

Philip, God save end bless him I 


I will speak. 


Fbilif [going to window]. 
Voices. 


Fire I He’s there I KingPbUipl 


ti* 
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Pmur. 


Voices. 

He *■ there I 

Prikcbss. 
Ob, fsther, look I 


Hbd ii weak. 


PHiur. 

Stand at my side. 

Voices. 

God bless and ^ard our blessed country’s guide I 
King Philip, fire 1 The King I 

[The belU begin.] 

PSINCESS. 

Oh. bells of joy I 

And now the monks are singing. 

Tse Mohss. 

Let us give thanks unto the Lwd of lords, 

saves Bis faithful from the Egyptian swords. 

Voices. 

Amen. God save the King I 

The Monxs. 

He made the lied Sea waters to divide, 

And led our Israel through with Him for guide. 

Voices. 

Amen. God save the King 1 Philip the King I 
Pniup. 

0 God, 1 thank Thee for this marvellous thing , 
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The MoKSSt 

He *Trbc]med Bliog Pharaoh’s armjr in the sea. 

And of His mercy gave ua victory. 

Voices. 

The famous kings are blown like chaff 
Before Thy fiery car. 

Thou smit’st th’ ungodly with Tby staff . . . 

Philip the King I God save our prudent King I 

Philip. 

My subjects, whom God gave me for His ends . . • 
Pkincess. 

Whatever pain you bore, this makes amends. 

VOfCES. 

Speak to your loving hearts, your Majesty. 

Phiup. 

I do His will I to God the glory be. 

The Monks. 

Praise Him, O sun and moon, morning and evening star I 
Hie Idngs who mocked His word are^roken in the war. 
Praise Him with heart and soul I Praise Him with voice 
and lute I 

Voices. 

The King I God save the King 1 Silence I He speaks. 
Salute I 

The Monks. 

In the dark night, ere dawn, we will arise and ring 
Glory to God on high, the praises of our King. 
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Voices. 

The King is going to speak. He makes a sign. 

God bless your noble Grace and all your line 1 * 

God bless you, Sir, for all your thought for us I 
The conquering King, Phihp victorious I 
Pliilip the great and gfK^ 1 Hush I Silence 1 Peace 1 
Phiiip 1 Attention 1 Bid the ringers cease. 

The King is going to speak; he raised his hand. 

P&INCESS. 

Dear, to be loved ns you are is most grand. 

Speak to them, father; thank them for their love. 

Tue Mones. 

I will exalt the Name of God above. 


Voices. 

Tlic bells are hushed. Be quiet 1 Silence all 1 


Pdilip. 

I thought I heard, far off, h funeral call; 
As in your dream, a melancholy cry. 


It was the fifes. 


Pbincess. 

Paiup. 


No; listen I 


Pbincess. 

Tbat sound ? 

Painip. 


Fkincks. 


At. 


It was the crowd outside. Now they are still. 
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Philii*. 

No: it was singing coining up the hill—• 
Sad sin^g, too. 

Pbincess. 

I did not hear it. 


Pmup. 

PaiNCESS. 


There I 


The bells have left a trembling in the air. 


Philip. 

No: it was voices. I will speak one word 
To these below. There is the noise 1 heard. 

[RccALDE’a men are heard singing.] 
Recalob’8 Mhn. 

Out of the deep, out of the deep, we come, 
Reserved from death at sea to die at home. 
Mercy of God alone preserved us thus ; 

In the waste sea Death laid his hand on us. 


Princess. 

The Black Monks in a penitential psalm. 


Philip the King I 


Voices. 

Paiup. 
I’ll wait. 


Princess. 

Oh, speak I 


1 cannot cross God's 


Pmup. 


Be calm I 

word with words of mine. 
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Voicsa. 

Quiet, you eingen I 

Pbikcbss. 

They arc men in line. 
[Recalde’b men are heard tinging .] 
IIecaij>e’s Men. 

We called the world too email with boastful lips ; 
Now we ore ghosts crawled from tlie bones of ships. 
We were most glorious at our setting sail; 

Now our knees knock, our broken spirits fail. 

Our banner is abased and all our pride : 

A tale of ships that sank and men who died. 

Pkuicbbs. 

Listen 1 Who are they f 

Pojur. 

What is it they sing T. 
Voices. 

The King is speaking. Silence for the King 1 
Let the Kng speak ; be still. You ragged crew, 
Have you no manners T Silence 1 Who are you I 

REcau>£’8 Mek. 

We are the beaten men, the men accursed, 

Whose bitter glory ’tis t’ have borne the wont. 

Pbincess. 

They axe not monks. 

Philip. 

Nor b^gars. 

PUNCSSB. 


Now they stand. 
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VOICKS. 

Tod DDTy’f iweepings driveo back to land. 

to the hens aod tunnies; beat them down 
Back to the tea you nm from ; back and drown. ' 

Rscalde’b IIbn. 

Pi^ our shame, you untried heroes here. 

Defeat’s not victory, but bought as dear. 

Praup. 

They are tailora from the fleet. 

PaiKCBSS. 

They come with news. 

They are ragged to the skin, they have no shoes. 

Philip. 

The crowd is still. 

PlUNCBSS. 

Why do they come like tbit T 
Phiup. 

Listeo I their Captain teUs them what it it. 

Recaldk’s Hbh. 

Darken the bedrooms for us, people all. 

And let us turn our faces to toe wall. 

And let the darkness and the silence make 
A quiet time in which our hearts may break. 

[A murmur runs thnmgh the Court.} 
Funcxss. 

Father, what is it ? 

PmuF. 

Child, the Act of One 

Who ehaitens earthly kings, whose Will be dona. 
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P&ZKCESS. 

It means that we are beaten t 

Pmur. 

VVho can tell T 


lather. 


PniNCRSa. 

PniLii*. 


Dear child, e^en defeat ia well. 


PlIINCC^S. 

I thought that we were happy. 

Pniup. 

Watch the square. 

Now tell me calmly what passing there. 

PniNCESS. 

The Captain comes, the crowd is making way. 

Pmup. 

Who is it 7 Can you see 7 

PaiNcEsa. 

His hair is grey. 

He walks bareheaded, slowly, and the crowd 
Shrink as though Death were passing in his shroud. 

PmuF. 

Worse news has come. Who is the man 7 
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PRII7CE8S. 

His face . . . 

I seem to know him, but the air is strange. 

He puts the touch of Death upon the place. 
Notning but Death could fashion such a change. 
He carries something. Now the people kneel. 
We are defeated, father. 


Phiup. 

What 1 feel 

I cover. Go within. Misfortune stuns 

None but the tender. [Exit Paixcssa, 


Voices. 

Give us back our sons. 
Philip, give back our sons, our lovely sons. 

Tits Pasace Guard. 

Halt I Who comes there ? 


A Voice. 

Spain aod the Empire. 


The Guard. 
Spain and the Empire. 


Pssa. 


Voices. 

They are drowned. Alas 1 
Philip, give back our sous, our lovely sons. 

[Enter Messenger, carrying an Admirai’e e / iain ,] 


Philip. 

What brings you to me, Captain T 
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Messenoeb. 

Thil gold . 

Bears the twelve badMS of the strength of Spain 
Once linked in glory, Philip, but now loosed. 

[DetaeMng Knk from Unk,'\ 

Castilla, Leon, Aragon, and these, 

Palestine, Portugal, the Sicilie^ 

Navarre, Granada, the Valendan State, 

The Indes, East and West, the Archducate, 

The Western Mainland in the Ocean Sea. 

Those who upheld their strength have ceased to be, 

I, who am dying. King, have seen their graves. 
Philip, your Navy is beneath the waves. 

Pmup. 

He who in bounty gives in wisdom takes. 

Messbnoeb. 

0 King, forrive me, for my spirit breaks ; 

I saw those oeaches where the Grange descends 
White with unburied corpses of stripped friends. 

Pniup, 

I grieve that Spain’s disaster brings such loss. 

Messenobr. 

From Pentland to the Groyne the tempests toss 
Unshriven Spaniards driving with the tide. 

They were my lovely friends and they have died, 

Far from wind-broken Biscay, far from home. 

With no anointing chrism but the foam. 

Phiup. 

The dead will rise from unsuspected slime; 

God's chose n will be gathered in God’s time. 
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Messenoeb. 

Kins, thc^ died helpless ; oor unwieldy fleet 
such a target to the En^ish guns 
That we were riddled through like sifted wheat. 
We never came to grappling with them once. 
Thev raked us from a distance, and then ran. 
Ea^ village throughout Spain has lost a man; 
The widows in the seaports fUl the streets, 

Phiup. 

Uncertain chance de<ades the fate of fleets. 


Messemobr. 

Now the North Sea is haunted for alt time 
By miserable souls whose dying words 
Cursed the too proud adventure as a crime. 

Our broken galleons house the gannet-birds. 

The Irish burn our Captain’s bones for lime. 

O misery that the might of England wrought 1 

Phiup. 

Christ is the only remedy for thought 
When the mind sickens. We are pieces played. 
Not moving as we will, but as we are made: 
Beaten and spurred at times like stubborn steeds. 
That we may go God's way. Your spirit bleeds. 
Having been proved in trouble past ner strength. 
Give me the roll in all its ghastly length. 

Which of my friends survive, if any live T 


Messenoeb. 

Some have survived, but all are fugitive. 
Your Admiral in command is living still; 
Mjcheel Oquendo too, though he is ill. 
Dying of broken heart and bitter shame. 
Valdes is prisoner, Manrique the same. 
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Phti-if. 

God willed the matter ; th^ are not to blame. 

Thank God that they are living. Name the rest. 

MeSSBMGER. 

They are all dead . . . with him you loved the best. 
Priup. 

( dreamed Dc Leyva died, so it is true ? 

Messengeh. 

Drowned on the Irish coast with all his crew. 

After enduring dying many days 
The sea has given him quiet. Many ways 
Lead men to death, and he a hard one trod, 
faring much misery, like a knight of God. 

PUILIP. 

Amen. Go on. 


Messbnoeb. 

Hugh de Monfada died. 

Shut in his burning sliip by Calais side. 

Cheering his men to save her. Pimento 
Sank in a galleon shambled like a hcU 
Rather than yield, and in a whirl of flames 
Pedro Mendoza, Captain of St. James, 

Stood with Don Philip thrusting boarders back 
Till their Toledan armour was burnt black. 

And both their helms ran blood. And there they fell, 
Shot down to bleed to death. They perished well, 
Happy to die in battle for their King 
Before defeat had fallen on their friends; 

Happier than most, for where the merrows sing 
Paredes and his brother met their ends, 

And Don Alarcon, cast alive ashore. 

Was killed and stripped and hanged uiwn a tree. 
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And young Mendoza, whom the Bagship bore, 

Died of Btarvation and of misery. 

But hundreds perished. King; why mention these T 
Battle and hunger, heart*bre^, and the seas 
Have overwhelmed the chivalry of Spain, 

Phiup. 

Misfortune, after effort, brings no stain. 

Perhaps I underjudged the English fleet. 

How was it that the Spaniards met defeat T 
What evil fortune brought about our fall f 

Messenoeb. 

Their sailors and their cannon did it all, 

Phiup. 

Yet when the fleet reached Calais all went well. 

Messbnoeb. 

Our woes began there. 


Phiup. 

Tell me what befell. 


Messekoeb. 

We were to ship the troops in Calais Road ; 
They lay encamped, prepared to go aboard. 
To windward stul the English fleet abode— 
Still as in port when peace has been restored. 

The wind and sea were fair, 

We lay at anchor there; 

The stars burned in the air, 

The men were sleeping, 

\^en in the midnight dark 
Our watciiman saw a spark 
Suddenly light a bark 
With long flames leaping. 
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Then, at they stood amazed, 

Others and others blazed; 

Then terror set them crazed, 

They ran down screaming: 

“ Fire-ships are coming 1 Wake 
Cast loose, for Jesus’ sake I 
Eight lire-ships come from Drake— 
Look at their gleaming t ” 

Potiscd in the dark from bed, 

We saw tiie Ore show red. 

And instant panic spread 
Through troops and sailors; 

They swarmed on deck unclad, 

They did what terror bade. 

King, they were like the mad 
Escaped from jailers. 

Some Tirayed for mercy, some 
Rang bclU or beat the drum, 

As though despaw had come 
At hell’s contriving; 

Captains with terror p^e 
Screamed thiouj^i tlie dork their hail 
“ Cut cable, loose the sail. 

And set all driving! ” 

Heading all ways at once. 

Grinding each other’s guns. 

Our blundering galleons 
Athwart-hawse galleys. 

Timbers and plankings cleft. 

And half our tackling reft. 

Your grand Armada left 
The roads of Calais. 

Weary and ovcrwrougltt 
We strove to make oO taut; 

But when the morning brought 
The dawn to light us, 

Drake, with the weather gage. 

Made signal to engage. 

And, like a pard in rage, 

Bore down to fight us. 
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Nobly the Enslich line 
Trampled the bubbled brine; 

We heard the gun'trueks whine 
To the taut laniard. 

Onwards we saw them forge. 

While billowing at the gorge, 

“ On, on I ” they cri^ “ St. George I 
Down with the Spaniard I 

From their van squadron broke 
A withering battle-stroke. 

Tearing our plankM oak 
By straiks asunder. 

Blasting the wood like rot 
With such a hail of shot. 

So constant and so hot 
It beat us under. 

The English would not close ; 

They fought us as they chose. 

Dealing us deadly blows 
For seven hours. 

Lords of our chiefest rank 
I'he bitter billow drank, 
h'or there the English sank 
Tliree ships of outs. 

a • • • • • 

Then the wind forced us northward f>om the fight; 
Wc could not ship the army not return j 
We held the sea m trouble through the night, 
Watching the English signals blink and burn. 

The English in a dim cloud kept astern; 

All night they ugnalled, while our shattered ships 
Huddled like beasts beneath the drovers’ whips. 

• «*•** 

At dawn the same wind held ; we could oot^ strive. 
The Englisb drove us north as herdsmen drive. 
**«**# 

Under our tattered flags. 

With rigging cut to rags, 

Our ships like stricken stan 
Were heaped ai^ bounded 
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Caueht by the unknown tide. 

Wi^ neither <^ait nor guide, 

We fouled the Holland aide, 

Where four more grounded. 

Our water-casks were burst, 

The horses died of thirst, 

The wounded raved and curst, 

Uneared, untended. 

All night we heard the crying 
Of lonely shipmates dying ; 

We had to leave them lying. 

So the fight ended. 

Pmup. 

Sod ^ves His victory as He wills. But this 
Was not complete destruction. What thing worse 
Came to destroy you ? 

MessEHOEa. 

An avenging curse, 

Due for old sins, destroyed us. 

Phiup. 

Tell the tale. 


Messenoeb. 

O King, when morning dawned it blew a gale, 

But still the English followed, and we fled 
Till breakers made the dirty waters pale. 

We saw the Zealand sandbanks right ahead. 

Blind in a whirling spray that gave us dread ; 

For we were blown there, and the water Coaled. 
The crying of the leadsmen at the lead. 

Calling the soundings, were our death-bells tolled. 

We drifted down to death upon the sands— 

The English drew away to watch us drown; 

We saw the bitter breakers with gr^ hands 
Tear the dead body of the sandbank brown. 
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We eotild do Dothine, so we drifted down 
Sinpng the psalms lor death—we who bad been 
Lords of the sea and kni^ts of great renown. 
Doomed to be strangled by a death unclean, 

PUIUF, 

So there the ships were wrecked t 


Messenoek. 

Time had not struck. 

O King, we learned how blessed mercy saves : 

Even as our forefoot grounded on the muck. 

Tripping us up to drown us in the waves. 

A sudden windshift snatched us from our graves 
And drove us nortlt; and now another woe, 

Tempest unending, beat our ships to staves 
A never-dying gale with frost and snow. 

Now our hearts failed, for food and water failed t 
The men fell sick by troops, the wounded died. 

They washed about the wet decks as we sailed 
For want of strength to lift them overside. 

Desolate seas we sailed, so grim, so wide, 

That ship by ship our comrades disappeared. 

With neither sun nor star to be a guide, 

Like spirits of the wretched dead we steered. 

Till, having beaten through the Pentland Pass, 

We saw the Irish surf, with mists of spray 
Blowing far inland, blasting trees and grass, 

And gave God thanks, for we espied a bay 
Safe, with bright water running down the clay— 

A running brook where we coiUd drink and drink. 

But drawing near, our ships were cast away. 

Bilged on the rocks; we saw our comrades sink . , . 

Or worse : for those the breakers cast ashore 
The Irish killed and stripped ; their bodies white 
Lay naked to the wolves—^yca, sixty score— 

AU down the windy beach, a piteous sight. 
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The savftge Irish watched by bonfire light 

Lest more should come ashore ; we beanl them then 

Screaming the bloody news of their delight. 

Then we abandoned hope and new despair. 


And now the fleet is sunken in the sea, 

And ail the seamen, aU the might of Spain, 
Are dead, 0 King, and out of misery. 

Never to drag at froacn ropes again— 

Never to know defeat, nor feci the pain 
Of watching dear companions sink and die. 
Death’s everlasting armistice to tJie brain 
Gives their poor griefs quietus; let them lie. 


1, like a ghost returning from the grave, 

Come from a stricken to tell the news 
Of Spanish honour wltieii we could not save, 
Nor win again, nor even die to lost;; 

And since God’s hidden wisdom loves to bruise 
Those whom He loves, we, trembling in de8]>air, 
Will watch our griefs to see God's finger there, 
And make His our solace and excuse. 


Defeat is bitter and the truth is bard— 
^ain is defeated, England has prevailed; 
Inis is the banner which 1 could not guaM, 
And this the consecrated sword which failed. 
Do with your dying Captain as you will. 

[He laye doom sword and banner.] 


Peiuf. 

I, from my heart, thank God, from whose great hand 
I am so helped with power, I can sUU 
Set out another fleet against that land. 

Nor do I think it ill 

If afl the running water takes its exmrse 

While there are unspent fountains at the sounw. 
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He sendeth out His word sod melteth them. 

Take back your standard. Captain. As you go, 

Bid the bells toll and let the tdcrgy come. 

Then in the dty by the strike of drum 
Proclaim a general fast. In bitter days 
The sotil finds God, God us. 

[Exit Capiain. 


Philip [alone]. 

Dc Le}nra, friecd. 

Whom I shell never see, never again. 

This misery that I feel is over Spain. 

O God, beloved God, in futy send 

That blessed rose among the thorns—an end : 

Give a bruised spirit peace. 

[He kneels. A muffled mareh of the drums.] 


CUBTADI. 




OTHER POEMS 




TRUTH 


Man with his hunung soul 
Has but an hour of breath 
To build a ship of truth 
In which his soul may sail— 

Sail on the sea of death. 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth. 

Of all but truth. 

life’s city ways are dark. 

Men mutter by; the wells 
Of the great waters moan. 

O death 1 O sea 1 O tide I 
The waters moan like bells; 

No light, no mark, 

The soul goes out alone 
On seas unknown. 

Stripped of all purple tob^ 
Stripped of all goloeo lies, 

I wul not be afnaid, 

Truth will preserve through deatlb 
Perhaps the stars will rise— 

The stars like globes; 

The ship my striving made 
Blay see oignt &de. 


THE VVANDEBSB 

All day they loitered by the resting ships, 
Telling their beauties over, ***^'*g stock; 

At night ^ venliet left my messmates’ lip^ 
“ The Wanderer is the finest ship in dock.** 



BS8 THE WAtlDERER 

1 had not seen her, but a Mend, since drowned, 
Drew her, with painted ports, low, lovely, lean, 
Saying, “The H'andcrer, dipper, outward bound, 
The loveliest ship my eyes have ever seen— 

“ Perhaps to-morrow you will see her sail. 

She sails at sunrise “ : but the inorrow showed 
No Wanderer setting forth for me to hail; 

Far down the stream men pointed where she rode^ 

Rode the great traekway to the sea, dim, dim. 
Already gone before the stars were gone. 

I saw her at the sea-line’s smoky rim 
Grow swiftly vaguer as they towed her on. 

Soon even her masts were hidden in the haze 
Beyond the city ; she was on her course 
To trample billows for a hundred days ; 

That afternoon the norther gathered force. 

Blowing a small snow from a point of east. 

“ Ob, fair for her,’* we said, “ to take her south.’' 
And in our spirits, as the wind increased, 

We saw her there, beyond the river mouth, 

Setting her side-lights in the wildering dark, 

To glint upon mad water, while the gale 
Roared like a battle, snapping like a shark. 

And drunken seamen struggle with the sail. 

While with sick hearts her mates put out of mind 
Their little children left astern, a^ore. 

And the gale’s gathering made the darkness blind. 
Water and air one intermingled roar. 

Then we forgot her, for the fiddlers played, 
Dancing and singing held our merry crew ; 

The old ship moaned a little as she swayed. 

It blew all night, oh, bitter iuud it blew 1 

So that at midnight 1 was called on deck 
To keep an anchor-wstcii: 1 heard the sea 
Roar past in white procession filled with wreck ; 
Intense bright frosty stars burned over me. 
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And the Greek brig beside us dipped and dipped, 
White to the mu7.ue like a half-tide rock, 

Drowned to the mainmast with the seas she shipped ; 
Her cable-swivels clanged at eveiy shock. 

And like a never dying force, the wind 
Roared till we shouted with it, roared until 
Its vast vitality of wrath was tlunned. 

Had beat its fury breathless and was still. 

By dawn the gale had dwindled into daw, 

A glorious morning followed : with my friend 
I climbed the fo’c's'le-hcad to see; we saw 
The waters hurrying shorewards without end. 

Haze blotted out the river’s lowest reach; 

Out of the gloom the steamers, passing by, 

Called with their sirens, hooting their sca-speech ; 
Out of the dimness others made reply. 

And as we watched, there came a rush of feet 
Charging the fo’c’s'le til) the hatchway shook. 

Men oil about us thrust their way. or beat, 

Crying, “ The Wanderer 1 Down the river I Look I " 

1 looked with them towards the dimness; there 
Gleamed like a spirit striding out of night, 

A fulbrigged ship unutterably fair. 

Her masts like trees in winter, firosty-brigbt. 

Foam trembled at her bows like wisps of wool; 

She trembled as she towed. I had not dreamed 
That work of man could be so beautiful. 

Id its own presence and in what it seemed. 

So, she is putting back again,” I said. 

How white with frost bet yards are on the fore! ’* 
One of the men about me answer made, 

“ That is not frost, but all her sails are tore, 

“ Tom into tatters, youngster, in the gale ; 

Her best foul-weather suit gone.” It was true, 

Her masts were white with rags of tattered sail 
Many as gazmets when the fish are due. 
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Beauty in desolation was her pride, 

Her crowned array a gioiy that been; 

She bitcred tow’rds us like a swan that died, 

But although mined she was still a queen. 

“ Put back with all her ga»l« gone,” went the word; 
Then, from her signals flying, rumour ran, 

” The sea that stove her boats in killed her third ; 
She has been gutted and has l4»t a man.” 

So, as though stepping to a funeral march. 

She passed defeated homewards whence she came 
Bag^d with tattered canvas white as starch, 

A wild bird that misfortune had made tame. 

She was refitted soon : another took 

The dead man’s office; then the singers hove 

Her capstan till the snapping hawsers shook; 

Out, with a bubble at her bows, she drove. 

Again they towed her seawards, and again 

We, watching, praised her beauty, praised her trim, 

Saw her fair house-flag flutter at the main, 

And slowly saunter seawards, dwindling dim ; 

And wished her well, and wondered, as she died. 
How, when her canvas had been sheeted home, 

Her quivering length would sweep into her stride. 
Making the greenness milky with her foam. 

But when we rose morning, we discerned 
Her beauty once again a shattc^ thing; 

Towing to dock the H'anderer returned, 

A wounded sea-bird with a broken wing. 

A spar was gone, her rigging’s disarray 
Told of a worse disaster than the last; 

Like draggled hair dishevelled hung the stay. 
Drooping and beating on the broken mast. 

Half-mast upon her flagstaff hung her flag; 

Word went among us how the broken spar 
Had mied her captain like an angry stag, 

And killed her mate a half-day firom the bar. 
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She passed to dock upon the top of flood. 

An old man near me uook his head and swore i 
“ Like a bad woman, she has tasted biood— 

There’ll be no trusting in her any more.” 

We thought it truth, and when we saw her there 
]^ng in dock, beyond, across the stream, 

We would forget that we had called her fair, 

We thought her murderess and the past a dream. 

And when she sailed again, we watched in awe, 
Wondering what bloody act her beauty planned, 

What evil lurked behind the thing we saw. 

What strength was there that thus annulled man’s hand 

How next its triumph would compel man’s will 
Into compliance with external Fate, 

How next the powers would use her to work ill 
On suffering men; we had not long to wait. 

For soon the outcry of derision rose. 

“ Here comes the Wanderer 1 ” the expected cry. 
Guessing the cause, our mockings joined with those 
Yelled from the shipping as they towed her by. 

She passed us close, her seamen pmd no heed 
To what was called : they stood, a sullen group. 
Smoking and spitting, careless of her need, 

Hocking the oraers given from the poop. 

Her mates and boys were working her; we stared. 
What was the reason of this strange return, 

Hiis third annulling of the thing prepared ? 

No outward evil could our eyes discern. 

Only like one who having formed a plan 
Beyond the pitch of common minds, she sailed. 

Mocked end deserted by the common man. 

Made half divine to me for having failed. 

We learnt the reason soon ; below the town 
A stay bad parted like a snapping reed, 

“ Warning,’* the men thought, ” not to take her down." 
They took the omen, they would not proceed. 
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Days passed before another crew would sign. 

The Wanderer lay in dock alone, unmanned, 

Feared as a thing possessed by powers malign, 
Bound under curses not to leave the land. 

But under passing Time fear passes too; 

That terror passed, the sailors' hearts mw bold. 

We learned In time that she had found a crew 
And was bound out and southwards as of old. 

And in contempt we thought, “ A little while 
Will bring her oack again, dismantled, spoiled. 

It is herself; slie cannot change her style; 

She has the habit now of being fmled.” 

So when a ship appeared among the hare. 

We thought, “ The Wanderer l^k again ” ; but no, 
No Wandierer showed for many, many days, 

Her passing lights made other waters glow. 

But we would often think and talk of her, 

Tell newer hands her story, wondering, then. 

Upon what ocean she was Wanderer, 

Bound to the cities built by foreign men. 

And one by one our little conclave thinned. 

Passed into ships and sailed and so away. 

To drown in some great roaring of the wind, 
Wanderers themselves, unhappy fortune’s prey. 

And Time went by me making memory dim, 

Vet still I wondered if the Wanderer fared 
StiU pointing to the unreaehed ocean’s rim. 
Brightening the water where her breast was bared. 

And much in ports abroad I eyed Uie ships. 

Hoping to see her welbrenKmoered form 
Come with a curl of bubbles at her lips 
Bright to her berth, the sovereign of the storm. 

1 never did, and many years went by, 

Then, near a Southern port, one Christmas Eve, 

I watched a gale go roaring through the aky. 

Making the caldrons of the douds upheave. 
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Then the wrack tattered and the stars appeared, 
Millions of stars that seemed to speak in nre; 

A byre cock cried aloud that morning neared. 

The swinging wind*vane flashed upon the spire. 

And soon men looked upon a glittering earth, 
Intensely sparkling like a world new-born ; 

Only to look was spiritual birth. 

So bright the raindrops ran along the thorn, 

So bright they were, that one could almost pass 
Beyond their twinkling to the source, and know 
The glory pushing in the blade of grass. 

That hidden soul which makes the flowers grow. 

That soul was there apparent, not revealed, 
Unearthly meanings covered every tree, 

That wet grass grew in an immortal flcld, 

Those waters fed some never-wrinkled sea. 

The scarlet berries in the hedge stood out 
Like revelations but the tongue unknown ; 

Even in the brooks a joy was quick: the trout 
Rushed in a duini>ncss dumb to me alone. 

All of the valley was aloud with brooks; 

1 walked the morning, breasting up the fuils, 

Taking again lost childhood from the rooks. 

Whose cawing came above the Christmas bells, 

1 had not walked that glittering world before. 

But up the hill a prompting came to me, 

** This line of upland runs along the shore : 

Beyond the hedgerow 1 sitall sec the sea.” 

And on the instant from beyond awav 
That long familiar sound, a ship's bell, broke 
The hush below me in the unseen bay. 

Old memories came : that inner prompting spoke. 

And bright above the hedge a seagull's wings 
Flashed and were steady upon empty air. 

“ A Power unseen,” I cried, “ prepares these things j 
Those are her bells, the Wanderer is there.” 
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So, huTtying to the hedge and looking down 
I saw a mi^ty bay’s wind-crinkled brae 
RufRing the image of a tranquil town, 

With lapsing waters glittering as they grew. 

And near me in the road the shipping swung, 

So stately and so still in such great peace 
That like to drooping crests their colours hung, 
Only their shadows trembled without cease. 

I did but glance upon those anchored ships. 

Even as my thought h.td told, I saw her plain; 
Tense, like a su])ple athlete with lean hips, 
Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again— 

Come as of old a queen, untouched by Time, 

Resting the beauty that no seas coidd tire, 
Sparkling, as though the midnight’s rain were ritne, 
Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 

And as I look, one of her men b^n 
To sing some simple tune of Christmas day; 

Among her crew the song spread, man to man. 
Until the singing rang across the bay ; 

And soon in other anchored ships the men 
Joined in the singing with dear throats, until 
The farm-boy heard it up the windy glen. 

Above the noise of sheep-bells on the bill. 

Over the water come the lifted song— 

Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing • 

Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong; 

The meaning shows in the defeated tMng. 


AUGUST, 1914 

How still this quiet oomfield is to-night I 
By an intenser glow the evening tall^ 
Bringing, not darkness, but a deeper light; 
Among the stooks a psirtridge covey oJla. 
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The windows glitter on the distant hill; 

Beyond the hedse the sheep-bells in the fold 
Stumble on sudden music and are still; 

The forlorn pinewoods droop above the wold. 

An endless q\uet valley reaches out 
Past the blue hills into the evening sky; 

Over the stubble, cawing, goes a tout 
Of rooks from harvest, fta^og as they fly. 

So beautiful it is, I never saw 

So great a beauty on these English fields. 

Touched by the twilight’s coming into awe, 

Bipe to the soul and rich with summer's yields. 

**«••« 

These homes, this valley spread below me hem, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts in pen. 
Have been the heartfelt things, past-speaking deal 
To unknown generations of deiu men. 

Who, century after century, held these farms. 
And, looking out to watch the changing sky, 
Heanl, as wc hear, the rumours and alarms 
Of war at hand and danger prising nigh. 

And knew, as we know, that the message meant 
The breaking olf of ties, the loss of friends, 

Death, like a miser getting in his rent, 

And no new stones laid where the tramway ends. 

The harvest not yet won, the empty bin, 

The friendly horses taken from the stalls, 

The fallow on the bill not yet brought in, 

The cracks unplastered in the leaking walls. 

Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 
And brooded by the fire with hcavr mind. 

With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
Aji breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind, 

Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downs, 
And so by ship to sea, and knew no more 
nie fields of home, the bvres, the market towns. 
Nor the dear outline of the English shore. 
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But knew the misery of the soitking trench, 

The freezing in the rigmng, the despair 
In the revolting second of the wrench 
When the blind soul is 0ung upon the air, 

And died (uncouthty, most) in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly undctsto<^ 

Of an English city never built by hands 
Which love of England prompted and made good. 

If there be any life beyond the j^ve, 

It must be near the men and things we love. 

Some power of quick suggestion how to save, 
Touching the hving sou) as from above. 

An infiuence from the Elarth fkom those dead hearts 
So passionate once, so deep, so truly kind. 

That in the living child the spirit surts, 

Feeling companioned stilt, not left behind. 

Surely above these fields a spirit broods 
A sense of many watchers muttering near 
Of the lone Downland with the forlorn woods 
Loved to the death, inestimably dear. 

A muttering from beyond the veils of Death 
From long'dead men, to whom Uiis q^uiet scene 
Came among blinding tears with the last breath. 
The dying soldier’s vision of his queen. 

All the unspoken worship of those lives 
^ent in forgotten wars at other calls 
Glimmers upon these fields where evening drives 
Beauty like breath, so gently dariuiess falls. 

Darkness that makes the meadows holier still, 

The elm-trees sadden in the hedge, a sigh 
Moves in the beech-clump on the haunted hill, 

The rising planets deepen in the sky, 

And silence broods like spirit on the brae, 

A glimmering moon begins, the moonlight runs 
Over the grasses of the ancient way 
Rutted this morning the passing guns. 
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When I am buried, alt my thoughta and acta 
Will be reduced to lists of dates aud facts, 

And long before this wandering flesh is rotten 
The dates which made me will be all forgotten ; 
And none will know the gleam there us^ to be 
About the feast-days freshly kept by me, 

But men will call the golden hour of bliss 
“ About this time,” or ** shortly after this.” 


Men do not heed the rungs by which men climb 
Those glittering steps, those milestones upon Time, 
Those tombstones of dead selves, those hours of birth 
Those moments of the sou] in years of earth. 

They mark the height achieved, the main result. 

The power of freedom in the perished cult. 

The power of boredom in the dead man’s deeds, 

Not the bright moments of the sprinkled seeds. 

By many waters and on many ways 
I have known golden instants and bright days : 

The day on which, beneath an arching sail, 

! saw the Cordilleras and gave bail; 

The summer day on which in heart’s delight 
1 saw the Swansea Mumbles bursting white ; 

The glittering day when all the waves wore flags, 

And the ship fFanderer came with sails in rags s 
That curlew-calling time in Irish dusk. 

When life became more splendid than Its busk, 

When the rent chapel on the brae at Slains 
Shone with a doorway owning beyond brains; 

The dawn when, with a brsce-blo^’s creaking cry. 
Out of the mist a little barque slipped by, 
filling the mist with changing gleams of red, 

Imen gone, with one raised hand and one turned head 
The howling evening when the spindrift’s mists 
Broke to display the Four Evangelists, 

Snow-capped, divinely granite. lashed by breakers. 
Wind-beaten bones of long Moce buried acres ; 
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The night alone near water when I heard 
All the sea's spirit spoken by a bird; 

The English dusk when I beheld once more 

? ^th eyes so changed] the ship, the dtied shore, 
he lines of masts, the streets to checrly trod 
(In happier seasons), and gave thanks to Cod. 

All had their beauty, their bright monKOts' gift, 

Thdr something caught from 'Kme, the ever^swift. 

All of those gleams were goldeD; but life's hands 
Bave given more constant gifts in changing lands, 

And when 1 count those gifts, I think them such 
As no man’s bounty could have bettered much; 

The gift of country life, near hills and woods, 

Where happy waters sing in solitudes; 
ihe gift of being near ships, of seciog each day 
A city of ships with great ^ips under weigh; 

The great street paved with water, filled with shipping 
And all the world’s flags flying and seagulls dippu^. 

Yet when I am dust my penman may not know 
^ose water-trampling ships which made me glow, 

But think my wonder mao and fail to find 
Their glorv, even dimly, from my mind, 

And yet they made me. Not alone tire ships, 

But men hard-palmed ftom tallying*on to whips, 

The two close friends of nearly twenty years, 
Sea-followeri both, sea-wrestien and sca-pcers. 

Whose feet with mine wore many a bolthe^ bright 
Treading the decks beneath the riding light. 

Yet death will make that warmth of friendship cold, 

And who’ll know what one said and what one told, 

Our hearts’ communion and the broken spells 
When the loud call blew at the strike of bells T 
No one, I know, yet let me be bdieved, 

A soul entirely known is life achieved. 

Years blank with hardship never speak a word, 

Uve in the soul to make the being stirred ; 

Towns can be prisons, where the spirit dulls 
Away from mates and ocean-waodmng hulls. 

Away from all bright water and great Mils 
And sheep-walks, where the curlews cry thar fills 
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Away in towns, where eyes have nought to see 
But dead museums and nulea of misery, 

And floating life unrooted from man’s need, 

And miles of fish-hooks baited to catch gre^, 

And life made wretched out of human ken, 

And miles of shopping women served by men. 

So, if the penman sums my London days. 

Let him but say that there were hedy ways. 

Dull Bloomsbury streets of dull bri<^ mansions old. 
With stinking doors, where women stood to scold, 
And drunken waits at Christmas witli their horn, 
Dtoninjg the news, in snow, that Christ was born; 
And wmdy sas-lamps and the wet roads shining. 
And that old carol of the midnight whining, 

And that old room (above the noisy alum), 

Where there was wine and fire and talk with some 
Under strange pictures of the wakened soul. 

To whom tlus earth was but a bumt-out coal. 


O ^me, bring back those raidnlgbta and those Mends, 
Those glittering momcitls that a spirit lends, 

That all may be imagined flrom the flash. 

The doud-hld god-game through the lightning gash, 
Those hours of striven sparks from which men took 
Light to send out to men in song or book. 

Tbaae friends who heard St. Pancras’s bells strike two 
Yet stayed until the barber’s cockerel crew, 

Ta^ng of noble styles, the Frenchman’s best, 

The thought beyond peat poets not expressed, 

The glory of mood where human &ailty failed, 

The lorts of human light net yet availed. 

Tin the dim room had miud, and seemed to brood. 
Binding our wills to mental brotherhood. 

Till we became a college, and each night 
Was discipline and manhood and delight, 

TW aur fuewells, and winding down the stairs 
At each grey dawn had meamng that Time spares, 
That we, so linked, should roam the whole world round 
Teaching the ways our brooding minds bad found, 
Ibddng that room our Chapter, our one mind. 

Where all that this wodd soiled should be refined. 
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Often at night I tread those streets again. 

And see the alley glimmering in the rain ; 

Yet now 1 miss that sign of eariier tramps, 

A bouse with shadows of plane-boughs under lamps 
The secret house where <mce a beggar stood 
Trembling and blind to show his woe for food. 

And now I miss that friend who used to walk 
Home to my lodgings with me. deep in talk, 

Wearing the last of night out in still streets 
Trodden by us and policemen on their beats 
And cats, but else deserted. Now I miss 
That lively mind and mttural laugh of his, 

And that strange way ne had of making gleam. 

Like something real, the art we used to dream. 

London has been my prison; but my books, 

Hills and great waters, labouring men and brooks, 
Ships and deep friendships, and remembered days, 
Wbioh even now set alt roy mind ablate, 

Aa that June day when, in the red bricks’ chinks, 

I saw the old Roman ruins white with pinks, 

And felt the hillside haunted even then 
By not dead memory of the Roidm) men. 

And felt the hillside thronged by souls unseen, 

Who knew the interest in me. and were keen 
That man alive should undei^nd man dead. 

So many centuries since the blood was shed. 

And cuuckened with strange hush because this comer 
Sensed a strange soul alive behind the summer. 

That other day on Ercall when the stones 
Were sunbleached white, like long unburied bones, 
While the bees droned and all the air was sweet 
From honey buried underneath my feet. 

Honey of purple heather and white clover 
Sealed in its gummy bags till summer’s over. 

Then other days by water, by bright sea. 

Clear as clean glass and my bright friend with me. 
The cove clean bottomed where we saw the brown 
Red spotted plaice go skimming six feet down 
And saw the long fronds wavii^ white with shelli, 
Waving, unfolding, drooping, to tbe swells; 
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That sadder day when we beheld the great 
And terrible beauty of a Lammas spate 
Roaring white-mouthed in all the great cliff’s gaps 
Headlong, tree-tumbling fury of collapse, 

While drenching clouds drove by and every sense 
Was water roaring or rushing or in offence 
And mountain sheep stood huddled and blown gaps 
gleamed 

Where tom white hair of torrents shook and streamed. 
That sadder day when we beheld again 
A spate going down in sunshine after rain, 

When the blue reach of water leaping bright 
Was one long ripple and clatter, DOCKed with white. 

And that far day, t^t never blotted page 
When youth was bright like flowers a^ut old age, 

Fair generations bringing thanks for life 
To that old kindly man and trembling wife 
After their sixty years : Time never made 
A better beauty since the Earth was laid. 

Than that thanksgiving given to grey hair 

For the great gift of life which brought them there. 


Days of endeavour have been good : the days 
RsMing In cutters for the comrade’s praise, 

The day they led my cutter at the turn 
Yet could not keep the lead and dropped astern 
The moment in the spurt when both boats’ oars 
Dipp^ in each others wash and throats grew hoarse 
And teeth ground into teeth and both strokes quickened 
Lashing the sea, and gasps came, and hearts sicaened 
And coxswains damned us. dancing, bonking stroke, 

To put OUT weights ou, though our hearts were broke 
Ana both boats seemed to stick and sea seemed glue, 
^e tide a mill-race we were struggli^ through 
And every quick recover gave us squints 
Of them still there and oar tossed water-glints, 

And cheering came, our friends, our foemen cheering, 

A long, wild, rallying murmur on the hearing 
“ Port Fore t ” and “ Starboard Fore 1 ” “ Port Fore I " 
•* Port Fore I " 

“ Up with her, Starboard,” and at that each oar 
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lightened, though anns were bursting, and eyes abut 
And the oak stretchers grunted in the strut 
And the curse quickened from the ooz, our bows 
Crashed, and drove talking water, we made vows, 
Chastity vows and temperance; in our pain 
We numbered things we’d never eat agmn 
If we could only win; then came the yell 
“Starboard,” ‘‘Port Fore,” and then a beaten bell 
Rung as for fire to cheer us. “ Now.” Oars bent 
Soul took the looms now body’s bolt was spent, 

“ GHve way, come on now 1 ” “On now! " ” On now I ” 
“ Starboard.” 

“ Port Fore ! ” “ Up with ber. Port 1 ” each cutter 

harboured 

Ten eye-shut nainsick strugglers, “ Heave, oh, heave I ” 
Catcalls waked echoes like a shneking sheave. 

*' Heave I ” and I saw a back, then two. “ Port Fore.” 
“ Starboard 1 ” “ Come on 1 ” I saw the midship oar 
And knew we had done them. “ Port Fore 1 ” “ Star- 
hoard ! ” “Now!” 

1 saw bright water spurting at their bow, 

Their coz’ full Ciee an instant. They wore done. 

The watchers' cheering almost drowned the gun. 

We had hardly strength to toss our oars; our cry 
Cheering the losing cutter was a sigh. 


Other bright days of action have seemed great: 

Wild days in a pampero off the Plate; 

Good swimming days, at Hog Back or tiie Coves 
Which the young gannet and the coibie loves; 
Surf-swimming between rollers, catching breath 
Between the ^vancing grave and breaung death, 
Then shooting up into the sunbrigbt smooth 
To watch tlie advancing roller bare ber tooth. 

And days of labour also, loading, hauling; 

Long days at winch or ca[»tan, heaving, pawling; 
The days with oxen, dragging stone from nlasting. 
And dusty days in mills, and hot days masting. 
Trucking on dust-dry deckings smooth like ice. 

And bunts in mighty wool-racks i^ter mice; 
Hominn with buckwheat when the fields did blanch 
With White Leghorns come from the phiKlr^n ranch. 
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Da^ near the spring upon the sunburnt hill, 

Pl 3 rins the maul or gripping tight the drill. 

D^ghts of work most real—delights that change 
The headache life of towns to rapture strange 
Not known by townsmen, nor imagined ; health 
That puts new glory upon mental wealth 
And makes the poor man rich. But that ends, too, 
Health with its thoughts of life; and that bright view 
That sunny landscape from life’s peak, that glory, 

And all a glad mao's comments on life’s story. 

And thoughts of marveltotn towns and living men. 
And what pens tell and all bevond the pen, 

End, and are summed in words so truly dead. 

They raise no image of the heart and ^ad, 

The life, the man alive, the Mend we knew, 

The mind ours argued with or listened to. 

None; but are dead, and all life’s keenness, all, 

Is dead as print before the funeral. 

Even deader after, when the dates are sought, 

And cold minds disagree with what we thought. 

This many pictured world of many passions 
Wears out the nations as a woman fashions. 

And what life is is much to very few, 

Men being so strange, so mad, utd what men do 
So good to watch or share; but when men count 
Those hours of life that were a bursting fount. 
Sparkling the dusty heart with living springs, 

T^ere seems a world, beyond our earthly things, 

Gated by golden moments, each bright time 
Opening to show the city white like lime, 

Higb-towered and many*peoplcd. This made sure. 
Work that obscures those moments seems impure, 
Making our not-returning time of breath 
Dull with the ritual and records of death, 

That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives 
Coneetly stated death to alt that lives. 

Best trust the happy moments. What they gave 
H^es man less feaml of the eertmn grave, 

And gives his work compassion uid new ^es. 

The days that make us happy make us wise. 
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Okb sunny time in May 
When lambs were sporting 
The sap ran in the spray 
And I went courting, 

And all the 8ppIe*boughs 
Were bright with blossom, 

1 picked an early rose 
For roy love’s bosom. 

And then I mi-l her friend, 
Down by the water. 

Who cried, “ She’s met her end, 
That grey-eyed daughter. 

That voice of hers is stilled. 

Her beauty broken.” 

Oh, me I my love is kiU;;d. 

My love unspoken. 

She was too sweet, too dear. 

To die so cruel. 

0 Death, why leave me here 
And take roy jewel ? 

Her voice went to the bone, 

So true, so ringing. 

And now I go alone 
Winter or springing. 


SHIPS 

I CANNOT tell their wonder nor make known 
Magic that once thrilled through me to the bone, 
But all men praise some beau^, tell some tale, 
Vent a high mood which mokes the rest seem pale 
Pour their heart’s blood to flourish one green leaf, 
Follow some Helen for her gift of grief, 

And fail in what they mean, wbate’er they do : 
You should have seen, man cannot tell to you 
The beauty of the ships of that my city. 
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That beauty now is spoiled by the sea’s pity : 

For one may haunt the pier a score of times 
Hearing St. Nicholas’ bells ring out the chimes, 

Yet never see those proud ones swaying home. 

With mainyards backed and bows a cream of foam, 
Those bows so lovely-curving, cut so fine 
Those coulters of the many-bubbled brine, 

As once, long since, when all the docks were filled 
With that sea beauty man has ceased to build. 


Yet though their splendour may have ceased to be, 
Each played her sovereign part in making me; 

Now I return my thanks with heart and lips 
For the great queenlinesa of all those ships. 

And first the first bright memory, still so clear, 

An autumn evening in a golden year. 

When in the last lit moments before dark 
The Chepica, a steel-gray lovely barque, 

Her trucks aloft in sun-glow ted as blo^. 

Came to an anchor near us on the flood. 

Then come so manv ships that I could fill 
Three docks with their fait bulls remembered still. 
Each with her special memory’s special grace, 

Riding the sea, making the waves give place 
To delicate high beauty ; man’s b^t strength, 

Noble in every line in ail their length. 

Ailsa, Genirla, ships, with long jib-hooms, 

Tlie Wanderer with great beauty and strange dooms, 
Liverpool (mightiest then) superb, sublime. 

The California huge, as slow as Time. 

The Cutty Sark, the perfect J, T. North, 

The loveliest barque mv city has sent forth. 

Dainty ^^auniUA, well remembered yet. 

The splendid with her skysoil set. 

Stalwart Drumcliff, white-blocked majestic Sierrat, 
Divine bright ships, the water’s standard bearers. 
Melpomene, Euphroeyne, and their sweet 
Sca-troubling sisters of the Femie Fleet. 

Corunna (in whom my friend died) and the old 
Long since loved Esmeralda long rince sold. 
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Ceniv/non passed in Rio, Glaueut spoken, 
Aladdin burnt, the Bidtton srater broken, 

Yola in whom my friend sailed, Dawpool trim, 
Bierce-bowed Bgeria plunging to the swim, 
Stanmore wide-sterned, sweet Cupiea, tall Bard 
Queen in all harboiira with her tnoonsail yard. 


Though I tell many there must still be others, 
M'Vickar Marshall's ships and Fcmtc Brothers’ 

Lochs, Counties, Shires, Dntms, the countless lines 
Whose house-flags all were once familiar signs 
At high main trucks on Mersey’s windy ways 
When sun made all the wind-white water b)aze. 

Their names bring back old morning when the docks 
Shone with their hotise-flogs and their painted blocks. 
Their raking musts below the Custom House 
And all the marvellous beauty of thdr bows. 


Familiar steamers, too, majestic steamers, 

Shearing Atlantic roilcr-tops to steamers 
Umbria, Etruria, noble, still at sea. 

The grandest, then, that man had brought to be. 
Mc^estic, City of Paris, City of Rome 
Forever jealous racers, out ond home. 

The Alfred Holt's blue smokestacks down the stream. 
The fair Arabian with her bows a-crcatn. 

Booth liners, Anchor liners. Red Star liners. 

The marks and styles of countless ship designers. 

The Magdalena, Puno, Polosi, 

Lost Cotopaxi, all well known to me. 


These splendid ships, each with her grace, her glory, 

Her memory of ola song or comrade’s story, 

Still in my mind the image of life’s need, 

Beauty in hardest action, beauty indeed. 

“ They built great ships and sailed them " sounds most 
wave, 

Whatever arts we have or fail to have; 

I touch my country’s mind, 1 come to grits 
With half her purpose thioking of these ships. 
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That art antouched by softocss, all that line 
Drawn ringing hard to stand the test of brine ; 
That nobleness and grandeur, all that beauty 
Bom of a manly life and bitter duty; 

That splendour of fine bows which yet could stand 
The shock of rollers never checked by land. 

That art of masts, sail-crowded, fit to l»eak, 

Yet stayed to strength, uid back-stayed into rake, 
The life demanded by that art. the keen 
^e-puckered, hard-case seamen, ulent, lean. 

Tney are grander things than all the art of towns, 
Their testa are tempests and the sea that drowns. 
They are my country’s line, her great art done 
Bv strong brains labouring on the thought unwon, 
Tney mark our passage as a race of men, 

Earth will not see such ships as those agen. 


SONNET 

(non TBE SPAKISB OP DON FSANCISCO A. QUBTSDO) 

1 saw the ramparts of roy native land. 

One time so strong, now dropping in decay, 

Their strength destroyed by this new age’s way. 
That has worn out and rotted what was grand. 

I went into the fields : there 1 could see 
The fUD drink up the waters newly thawed. 

And on the hills the moaning cattle pawed : 

Their miseries robbed the day of light for me. 


1 went into my house : 1 saw bow spotty 
Decaying things made that old home their prize. 
Hy wither^ walking-staff bad come to beiuL 
I felt the age hod woo; my sword was rotted, 
And there was nothing on mich to set my eyes 
That WM not a reminder of the end. 
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SONNET ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIPE 

(FBOM the FOBTUGUESE op AMTO>nO DI FERREIBO) 

That blessed sunli^t, that once showed to me 
My ws^ to heaven more plain, more certainly, 

And with her bright beams banished utterly 
All trace of mortal sorrow far from me. 

Has gone from me, has left her prison sad. 

And I am blind and alone and gone astray. 

Like a lost pilgrim on a desert way 
Wanting the blessed guide that once he had. 

Thus with a spirit bowed and mind a blur 
I traee the holy steps where she has gone 
By valleys and by meadows and mountains, 

And everywhere I catch a glimpse of her. 

She takes me by the hand and leads me on. 

And my eyes follow her—my eyes made fountains. 


THEY CLOSED HER BYES 
(TBOU THE 8VAN18B OP DON OUSTAVO A. BBCQU£b) 

They closed her eyes. 

They were still open : 

They hid her face 
With a white linen. 

And some sobtdng. 

Others in silence, 

From the sad bedroom 
All came away. 

The nightlight in a dish 
Burned on the floor; 

It threw on the wall 
The bed’s shadow. 

And in that shadow 
One saw some 
Drawn in sharp line 
The body’s shape. 
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The dawn appeared. 

At its first whiteness. 
With its thousand noises, 
The town awoke. 

Before that contrast 
Of li(>ht and darkness. 

Of life end stranf^ness, 

I thought a inonat-Dt~ 
My God, hoto lontly 
The det^ are! 


On the shoulders of men 
To church they bore her. 
And in a chapel 
They left her bier. 

There they surrounded 
Her pale body 
With yellow candles 
And black stuffs. 


At the last stroke 
Of the ringing for the souls 
An old crone finished 
Her last prayers. 

She crossed the narrow nave, 
The doors moaned. 

And the holy place 
Remained deserted. 


From a clock one heard 
The measured ticking. 

And from a candle 
The ^ttering. 

All t&ngs there 

Were so dark and mournful. 

So cold and rigid. 

That I thought a moment—> 
My God, how lonely 
The dead are I 
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From the high belfiy 
The tongue of iron 
Clanged, (nving out 
A last farewell. 

Crape on their clothes, 
Her friends and kindr^ 
Passed by in line 
In homage to her. 


In the last vault. 

Dark and narrow. 

The pickaxe opened 
A niche at one end; 

They laid her away there. 

Soon they bricked the place up. 
And with a gesture 
Bade grief f^wcll. 


Pickaxe on shoulder. 

The gravedigger. 

Singing between his teeth 
Passed out of sight 
The night came down 
It was all silent. 

Alone in darkness, 

1 thought a moment— 
My God, how lotuly 
dead art / 


In the dark nights 
Of bitter winter. 

When the wind makes 
The rafters creak. 
When the violent rain 
Lashes the windom, 
Lonely I remembn 
That poor girl. 
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There falls the ram 
With its noise eternal 
There the north wind 
Fights with the rain. 

Stretched in the hollow 
Of the damp bricks. 

Perhaps her bones 
Freeze with the cold. 

Does the dust return to dust T 
Does the soul fly to heaven 1 
Or is all vile matter. 

Rottenness, filthiness t 
I know not, but 

There is something—something— 
Somotiiing which gives me 
Loathing, terror. 

To leave the de^ 

So alone, so wretched. 


THE RIVER 

All other waters have their time of peace, 

Calm, or the turn of tide or summer drought t 
But on these bars the tumults never cease. 

In violent death this river passes out. 

Brimming she goes, a bloody-coloured rush 
Hurrying her heaped disorder, rank on rank, 
Bubbleless speed so still that in the hush 
One hears the mined earth dropping from the bank. 

Slipping in little falls whose tiogeings drown, 

Sunk by the waves for ever pressing on, 

Till with a stripping crash the tree goes down, 

Its washing branches Sounder and are gone. 

Then, roaring out aloud, her water spreads. 

Making a desolation where her waves 
Shriek and give battle, tossing up their heads. 
Tearing the shifting sandbanks into graves. 
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Changing the laddled ruin of her course 
So swiftly, that the pilgrim on the shore 
Hears the loud whirlpool laughing like a horse 
Where the scurfed sand was parched an hour before. 

And always underneath that heaving tide 
The changing bottom runs, or piles, or quakes, 
Flinging immense heaps up to wallow wide, 

Sucking the surface into whirls like snakes. 

If anything should touch that shifting sand. 

All the blind bottom sucks it tiU it sinks ; 

It takes the clipper ere she comes to land, 

It takes the thirsting tiger as he drinks. 

And on the river pours—^it never tires ; 

Blind, hungry, screaming, day uid night the same 
Purposeless hurry of a million ires, 

Maa as the wind, as merciless as &ame. 

• ••••• 

There was a full-ri^ed ship, the Travancore, 

Towing to port against that river’s rage— 

A glittering ship made sparkling for the shore, 

Taut to the pins in sJl her equipage. 

Clanging, she topped the tide; her sails were furled 
Her men came loitering downwards from the yards; 
They who had brought her half across the world, 
l^ampliog so many oiliows into shards, 

Now looking up, beheld their duty done, 

The ship approaching port, the great masts bare. 
Gaunt as tnree giants stri^ng in the sun. 

Proud, with the colours tailing out like hair. 

So, having coiled their gear, they left the deck; 
Within the fo’c’s’le’s gloom of banded steel, 

Mottled like wood with many a painted speck, 

They brought their plates and sat about a meal. 

Then pushing back the tins, they lit their pipes. 

Or slept, or played at cards, or gently spoke, 

Idght from tee portholes shot in dusty stripes 
Tranquilly movmg, sometimes blue with smoke. 
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These sunbeams sidled when the vessel rolled, 

Their lazy yellow dust-strips crossed the floor. 
Lighting a man-hole leading to the hold, 

A man-hole leaded down the day before. 

Like gold the solder on the man-hole shone; 

A few flies threading in a drowsy dance 
Slept in their pattern, darted, and were gone. 

The river roar^ against the ship's advance. 

And quietly sleep came upon the crew, 

Iifan by man drooped upon hLs aims and slept; 
Without, the tugboat dragged the vessel through. 
The rigging whined, the yelling water leapt, 

Till blindly a careering wave’s collapse 
Rose from beneath her bows and spouted high. 
Spirting the fo’c’s’le floor with noisy slaps 5 
A sleeper at the table heaved a sigh, 

And lurched, half-drunk with sleep, across the floor. 
Muttering and blinking like a man insane, 

Cursed at the river’s tumult, shut the door. 

Blinked, and lurched back and fell asleep again. 

Then there was greater silence in the room. 

Ship’s creakings ran along the beams and died, 

The laz^ sunbeams loitered up the gloom, 

Stretching and touching till toey reached the side. 

Yet something jerking in the vessel’s course 
Told that the tug was getting her in hand 
As, at a fence, one steadies down a horse. 

To rush the whirlpool on Magellan Sand; 

And in the uneasy water just below 

Her Mate inquired “ if the men should stir 

And come on deck ? ” Her Captain answered ** No, 

Let them alone, the tug can manage her.” 

Then, as she settled down wd gathered speed. 

Her Mate inquired again " if they should come 
Just to be ready there in case of need, 

Since, on such godless bars, there might be some.” 
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But “ No,” the Captain said, “ the men have been 
Boxing ateut since midnight, let them be. 

The pilot’s able and the ship’s a queen, 

The hands can rest until we come to quay.” 

They ceased, they took their stations ; right ahead 
The whirlpool heaped and sucked; in tenor tone 
The steady leadsman chanted at the lead, 

The ship crept forward trembling to the bone. 

And just above the worst a passing wave 
Brought to the line such unexpected stress 
That as she tossed her bows her towrope gave, 
Snapped at the collar like a stalk of cress. 

Then, for a ghastly moment, she was loose. 

Blind in the whirlpool, groping for a guide, 

Swinging adrift without a moiocnt's tnice, 

She struck the sand and fell upon her side. 

And instantly the sand beneath her gave 
So that she righted and again was flung, 

Grinding the quicksand open for a grave, 

Straining her masts until the steel was sprung. 

The foremast broke ; Hs mirtty bulk of steel 
Fell on the fo’c’s’le door ana jammed it tight; 

The sand-rush heaped her to an even keel, 

She settled down, resigned, she made no fight, 

But, like an overladen beast, she lay 
Dumb in the mud with billows at her lips, 

Broken, where she had fallen in the way, 

Grinding her grave among the bones of ships. 

• *•••* 

At the first crashing of the mwt. the men 
^rang from their rieep to hurry to the deck 5 
llxey found that Fate nad caught them in a pen. 

The door that opened out was jammed with wreck. 

Then, as with shoulders down, their gathered strength 
Hove on the door, but could not m^e it stir, 

They felt the vessel tremble through her length ; 

Hie tug, made fast again, was plu^ng her. 
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Plucking, and causing motion, till it seemed 
That she would ^t her off; tiiey heard her screw 
Mumble the bubbled rip-rap as she steamed; 

“ Please God, the tug will shift her 1 *' said the crew. 

** She's off I ” the seamen said ; they felt her glide, 
Scraping the bottom with her bilge, until 
Something collapsing clanged along her side ; 

The scraping stopped, the tugboat's screw was still. 

** She’s holed I '* a voice without cried ; holed and 
jammed— 

Holra on the old Magellan, sunk last June. 

I lose mv ticket and the men are damned ; 

They'll arown like rats unless we free them soon. 

My God, they shall not I " and the speaker beat 
Blows witli a crow upon the foremast's wreck; 

Minute steel splinters fell about liis feet. 

No tremor stirred the ruin on the deck. 

And as their natures bade, the seamen learned 
That they were doomed within that buried door; 

Some cursed, some raved, but one among them turned 
Straight to the manhole leaded in the floor, 

And sitting down astride it, drew hia knife, 

And staidlv dug to pick away the lead. 

While at the ports his fellows cHcd for life: 

Burst in the door, or we shall all be dead 1 

For like a brook the leak below them clucked. 

They felt the vessel settling; they could fed 
How the blind bog beneath her gripped and sucked 
Their fingers beat their prison walls of steel. 

And then the gurgling stopped—the ship was still. 

She stayed; she sank no deeper—an arrest 
Pothered the pouring leak ; sne ceased to fill. 

She trod the mud, drowned only to the breast. 

And probing at the well, the captain found 
The leak no longer rising, so be cned: 

“ She is not sinung—^you will not be diowned i 
The sUfting sand has silted up her side^. 
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“ Now there it time. The tug shall put ashore 
And fetch explosives to us from the town; 

I’ll burst the house or blow away the door 
(It will not kill you if you all lie down). 

“ Be easy in your minds, for you’ll be free 
As soon as we’ve the blast.” The seamen heard 
The tu^ go townwards, butting at the sea ; 

Some lit their pipes, the youngest of them cheered. 

But still the digger bent above the lid. 

Gouging the solder from it as at hrst, 

Pecung the lead, intent on what he did ; 

The o^cr seamen mocked at him or cursed. 

And some among them nudged him as he picked. 

He cursed them, grinning, but resumed his game; 
His knife-point sometimes struck the lid ana clicked. 
The solder-pellets shone like silver flame. 

And still bis luiife-blade clicked like ticking time 
Couutiag the hour till the tug’s return, 

And still the ship stood steadv on the slime, 

While Fate above her Angered witli her urn. 

• • • • • • 
Then from the tug beside them came the hail: 

” They have none at the stores, nor at the dock, 

Nor at the quarry, so 1 tried the gaol. 

They thought they bad, but it was out of stock. 

” So then I telephoned to town; tJicy say 
Th^’ve sent an engine with s(wae to the pier; 

I did not leave till it was on its way, 

A tug is waiting there to bring it here : 

” It can’t be here, though, for an hour or more; 

I’ve lost an hour in trying, as it is. 

For want of thought commend me to the shore. 
Tou’d think they’d know their river’s ways by this.” 

” So there is nothing for it but to wait,” 

The Captain answered, fuming. “ Until then. 

We’d better go to dinner, Mr. Mate.” 

The cook brought dinner forward to the men. 
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Another hour of prison loitered by; 

The strips of sunlight stiffened at the port. 

But still the digger made the filets 6y, 

Pa}dng no heed to his companions' sport. 

While they, about him, spooning at their tins, 

Asked if he dug because ne found it cold. 

Or whether it was penance for his sins. 

Or hope of treasure in the forward hold. 

He grinned and cursed, but did not cease to pick. 

His sweat drcmped from him when he bent his head. 
His knife-blade quarried down, till with a click 
Its grinded thinness snapped against the lead. 

Then, dully rising, brushing back his sweat. 

He asked his fellows for another knife. 

“ Never,” they said ; ” man, what d’ye hope to get t ** 
” Nothing,” he said, ” except a chance for life.” 

” Havers,” they said, and one among them growled, 

“ You’ll get no knife from any here to break. 

You’ve dug the manhole since the door was fouled, 

And now your knife's broke, quit, for Jesus’ sake.” 

But one, who smelt a bargain, chan^d his tone, 
Ofiering a sheath-knife for the task in hand 
At twenty times its value, as a loan 
To be repaid him when they reached the land. 

And there was jesting at the lender’s greed 
And mockery at the digger’s want of sense. 

Closing with such a baigain without need. 

Since in an hour the tug would take them thence. 

But ” Right,” the digger said. The deal was made, 

He took the borrowed knife, and sitting down 
Gouged at the channelled solder with the blade. 

Saying, ” Let be, it’s better dig than drown.” 

And nothing happened for a while; the heat 
Grew in the stuffy room, the sunlight slid, 

Flies buzzed about and jostled at the meat, 

The knife-blade clicked upon the manhole lid i 
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And one man said, “ She takes a hell of time 
Bringing the blaster,” and anoliter snored ; 

One, between pipe-puffs, hummed a smutty rhrae. 
One, who was weaving, thudded with his swor^ 

It was as though the ship were in a dream, 

Caught in a magic ocean, calm like death. 

Tranced, till a presence should arise and gleam, 

Making the waters conscious with her breath. 

It was BO drowsy that the river’s cries, 

Roaring aloud their ever-changing tune. 

Came to those sailors like the drone of flies, 

Filling with sleep the summer afternoon. 

So that they slept, or, if they spoke, it was 
Onlv to worry lest the tug should come : 

Suen power upon the body labour has 
That prison seemed a blessed rest to some, 

TUI one man leaning at the port-hole, stared, 

Cheeking his yawning at the widest stretch, 

Then blinked and swallowed, while he muttered, scand, 
” That blasting-cotton takes an age to fetch.” 

Then swiftly passing from the port he went 
Up and then down the fo’c’s’le till lie stayed, 

Fixed at the port-hole with his eyes intent, 

Round-eyed and white, as if be were afraid, 

And muttered as be stared, ** Hy God I she is. 

She ’i deeper than slie was, she's settling down. 

That palm-tree top was steady against this, 

And now 1 see the quay below tlie town. 

*’ liook here at her. She’s sinking in her tracks. 

She ’i going down by inches as she .itands ; 

The water ’e darker and it stinks like flax, 

Her going down is churning up the sands." 

And instantiy a panic took the crew, 

Even the digger nlenched ; bis knife-blade's haste 
Cutting the solder witnessed that he Imew 
mme on the brink with not a breath to waste. 
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While far amy the tugboat at the quay 
Under her drooping pmnon wuted still 
For that explosive which would set them free. 

Free, with the world a servant to their will. 

Then from a boat beside them came a blare, 

Urging that tugboat to be quick ; and men 
Shouted to stir her from her wcuting there, 

Hurry the blast, and get us out of pen. 

She *8 ning down. She’s going down, man I Quick I ** 
The tugboat did not stir, no answer enme ; 

They saw her tongue-like pennon idly lick 
Clear for an instant, lettered with her name. 

Then droop again. The engine had not come. 

The blast nsd not arrived. Ihe prisoned hands 
Saw her still waiting though their time bad come. 

Their ship was going down among the sands. 

Going BO swiftly now, that they could see 
The banks arising as she made her bed ; 

Full of sick sound she settled deathward, she 
Gurgled and shook, the digger picked the lead. 

And, as she paused to take a final plunge, 

Prone like a naif-tide rock, the men on deck 
Jumped to their boats and left, ere like a sponge 
The river’s rotten heart absorb^ the wreck ; 

And on the perilous instant ere Time struck 
The digger’s work was done, the lead was cleared. 

He cast the manhole up ; below it muck 
Floated, the hold was full, the water leered. 

All of his labour bad but made a bole 
By which to leap to death ; he saw black dust 
Float on the bubbles of that brimming bowl. 

He drew a breath and took bis life in trust, 

And plunged bead foremost into that black pit. 

Where floating cargo bumped against the beams. 

He groped a poking passage blind with grit. 

The roaring in his ears was shot with screams. 
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So, with a bursting heart and roaring ears 
He floundered in that sunk ship’s inky womb. 

Drowned in deep water for what seemed like yean, 
Buried alive and gruping through the tomb, 

Til! suddenly the beams against his back 
Gave, and the water on Ids eyes was bright; 

He shot up through a hatchway foul with wrack 
Into clean air and life and da^zUfig light, 

And striking out, he saw the fo’c's'le gone. 

Vanished, Ix'Iow the water, and the mast 
Standing culuinnar from tlie sea; it shone 
Proud, with its colours flying to the last. 

And all about, a many-wrinkled tide 
Smoothed and erased its eddies, w.-tiidcring chilled, 

Like glutted purpose, trying to decide 
If its achievement had been wbat it willed. 

And men in boats were there: they hel)>cd him in, 

He gulped for breath and watched that patch of smooth, 
Shaped like tbc vessel, wrinkle into grin, 

Furrow to waves and bare a yellow tooth. 

Then the masts leaned until the shroud-screws gave. 

All disappeared—her masts, her colours, all. 

He saw tlic yardarms tilting to the grave; 

He heard the siren of a tugboat coll. 

And saw her speeding, foaming at the bow. 

Bringing the blast-charge that had come tw late. 

He heard one shout, “ It isn't wonted now." 

Time’s minute-hand had been the hand of Fate. 

Then the boats turned ; they brought him to the shore. 
Men crowded round him, touched him, and were kind ; 
The Mate walked with him, silent, to the store. 

He said, “ We've left the of us behind,” 

Then, os he wrung his sodden clothes, the Mate 
Gave him a drink of rum, and talked awhile 
Of men and ships and unexpected Fate; 

And darkness came and clcMked the river’s guile, 
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So that its huddled huny was not seen. 

Only made louder, till the full moon climbed 
Over the forest, floated, and was queen. 

Within the town a temple-belfry chimed. 

Then, upon silent pads, a tiger crept 
Down to the river-brink, and crouching there 
Watched it intently, till you thought he slept 
But for his ghastly eye and stifiened hair. 

Then, trembling at a lust more fell than his, 
He roared and bounded back to coverts lone, 
Where, among moonlit beauty, slaughter is, 
Filling the marvellous night with myriad groan. 


WATCHING liY A SICK-BED 

I HEARD the wind all day. 

And what it was trying to say. 

I heard the wind all night 
Rave as it ran to fight; 

After the wind the rain. 

And then the wind again 
Running across the mil 
As it runs still. 

And all day long the sea 
Would not let the land be. 

But all night heaped her sand 
On to the land ; 

I saw her glimmer white 
All through the night. 

Tossing the horrid hair 
Still tossing there. 

And all day long the stone 
Felt how the wind was blown; 

And all night long the rock 
Stood the sea's shock; 

While, from the window, I 
liOoked out, and wondei^ why, 

Wbv at such length 

Su^ force should fight such strength. 
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O O 1 )iavc known this life, 
These beads of coloured 
This self the string. 

What is tins thing ? 


days. 


Not beauty, no; not greed. 
Oh, not iitdeed : 

Not all, though much ; 

Its colour is not such. 


It has no eyes to see. 

It has no ears ; 

It is a red hour’s war 
Followed by tears. 

It is an hour of time. 

An hour of road. 

Flesh is its goad ; 

Yet, in the sorrowing lands. 
Women and men take hands. 


O earth, give us the corn. 
Come rain, come sun ; 

We men who have been bom 
Have tasks undone. 

Out of this earth 
Comes the thing birth. 

The thing unguessed, unwon. 
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O WRETCHED man, that for a little mile 
Crawls beneath heaven for lus brother’s blood, 
Whose days the planets number with their style. 
To whom all earth is slave, all living, food I 
0 withering man, within whose folded shell 
lies yet the seed, the spirit’s quickening com, 

That Time and Sun will change out of uie cell 
Into green meadows, in the world unborn t 
If Beauty be a dream, do but resolve 
And fire shall come, that in the stubborn clay 
Works to make perfect till the rocks dissolve, 

The barriers burst, and Beauty takes her way: 
Beauty herself, within whose blossoming Spring 
Even wretched man shall clap his hanu and sing. 


m 

Out of the special cell’s most sMcial sense 
Came the suggestion when the light was sweet: 

AU skill, all beauty, all magnificence, 

Are hints so caught, man’s glimpse of the complete 
And, though the body rots, that sense survives ; 
Being of life’s own essence, it endures 
(Fruu of the spirit’s tillage in men’s lives) 

Round all this ghost that wandering flesh immures. 
That is our friend, who, when the iron brain 
Assails, or the earth clogs, or the sun hides, 

Is the good God to whom none calls in vun, 

Man’s Achieved Good, which, being Life, abides: 
The man>made God, that man in happy breath 
Makes in despite of Time and dusty l^ath. 


IV 

Yod are the link which binds us each to each. 
Passion, or too much tbo^ht, alone can end 
Beauty, the ghost, the sfnrit’s common speech, 
Which man’s red longing left us for our niend. 
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Even in the blinding war I have known this. 

That Sesh is but the canier of a ghost 

Who, through his longing, touches that which is 

Even as the sailor knows the foreign coast. 

So by the bedside of the dying black 
I felt our uncouth souls subtly made one : 

Forgiven, the meanness of ea^ other’s lack ; 
Forgiven, the ratty tale of ill things done. 

We were but Man, who for a tale of days 
Seeks the one city by a million ways. 

V 

I COULD not sleep for tliinking of the sky, 

The imending sky, with all its million suns 
Which turn their planets everlastingly 
In nothing, where the fire^haired comet runs. 

If I could sail that nothing, 1 should cross 
Silence and emptiness with dark stars passing; 

Then, in tlie darkness, see a point of gloss 
Bum to a glow, and glare, and keep amassing. 

And rage into a sun with wandering planets. 

And drop behind; and then, as I proceed, 

See his last light upon his la^ moon’s granites 
Die to a dark that would be night indeed : 

Night where my soul might sail a million years 
In noting, not even Death, not even tears. 

VI 

How did the nothing come, how did these fires. 
These million-leagues of fir^ firet toss their hair. 
Licking the moons from heaven in their ires. 

Flinging them forth for them to wander there T 
Wliat was the Mind T Was it a mind which thought T 
Or chance f or law t or conscious law ? or power T 
Or a vast balance by vast clashes wrought ? 

Or Time at trial with Matter for on hour ? 

Or is it all a body where the cells 
Are living things supporting something strange. 
Whose mighty heart the singing planrt swells 
As it shoulders nothing in unending change ? 

Is this green earth of many-peopled pain 
Part of a life, a cell within a brain 7 
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It may be so; but let the unknown be. 

We. on tills earth, are servants of the sun: 

Out of the sim comes all the quidc in me, 

His golden touch is life to eveiyone. 

His power it is that makes us spin through space; 
His youth is April and his manhood bread ; 
Beauty is but a looking on his face ; 

He clears the mind, he makes the roses red. 

What he may be, who knows ? Rut we are his ; 
We roll through nothing round him, year by year, 
The withering leaves upon a tree which is. 

Each with his med, his little power, his fear. 
What we may he, who knows i But every one 
Is dust on dust a servant of the sun. 


Tm 

Teb Kings go by with jewelled crowns; 

Tbeir horses gleam, thetr banners shake, Ibeir spears are 
many. 

The sack of roany-peopled towns 
Is all their dream; 

The way they take 

Leaves hut a ruin in the brake. 

And, in the furrow that the ploughmen make^ 

A stampless penny : a tale, a dream. 


The merchants reckon up tbeir gold ; 

Their letters come, their ships arrive, tbeir freights are 
glories; 

The profits of their treasure sold 
They tell and sum; 

Tbeir foremen drive 

The servants starved to half-alive. 

Whose labours do but make the earth a hive 
Of stinking stories : a tale, a dream. 
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The priests are singins in their stalls; 

Their singing lifts, tneir incense burns, their praying 
clamours; 

Yet God is as the sparrow falls; 

The ivy drifts, 

The votive urns 

Are all left void when Fortune turns; 

The god is but a marble for the kerns 
To break with hammers : a tale, a dream. 

O Beauty, let me know again 

The green earth cold, the April rain, the quiet waters 
flguriog sky, 

The one star risen. 

So shall I pass into the feast 

Not touched by King, merchant, or priest; 

Know the red spirit of the beast. 

Be the green grain ; 

Escape from prison. 

tx 

What is this life which uses living cells 
It knows not how nor why, for no known end, 

This soul of man upon whose fragile shells 
Of blood and brain his very powers depend T 
Pour out its little blood or touch its brain. 

The thing is helpless, gone, no longer known ; 

The carrion cells are never man again, 

No hand relights the little candle blown. 

It comes not from \Vitbout, but from the sperm 
Fed in the womb; it is a man-made thing 
That takes from man its power to live a term, 

Served by live cells of which it is the King. 

Can it be blood and brain ? It is most great. 

Through blood and brain alone it wrestles Fate. 

X 

Can it be blood and brain, this transient force 
WUcb, by an impulse, seizes Sesh and grows 
To man, the thing less splendid than the horse, 

More blind than owls, less lovely than the rose T 

14* 
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Oh, by p power unknown H works the cells 
Of blood and brain ; it has the power to see 
Beyond the apparent thing the something else 
Which it inspires dust to bring to be. 

^th blood and brain are its imperfect tools, 
Easily wrecked, soon worn, alow to attain ; 

Onlv by years of toil the master rules 
To lovely ends those servants, blood and brain. 
And Death, a touch, a germ, has still the force 
To make him ev’n as the rose, the owl, the horse. 

XI 

Not only blood and brain its servants are; 

There is a finer power that needs no slaves, 
Whose lovely service distance cannot bar, 

Nor the green sea with all her hell of waves ; 

Nor snowy mountains, nor the desert sand, 

Nor heat, nor storm, it bends to no control; 

It is a stretching of the spirit’s hand 
To touch the brother’s or the sister’s soul; 

So that ft<om darkness in the narrow room 
I can step forth and be about her heart, 

Needing no star, no lantern in the gloom. 

No wora from her, no pointing on tlic chart, 

Onlv red knowledge of a window Hung 
Wide to the night, and calling without tongue. 

xn 

Dbop roe the seed, that I even in my brain 
May be its nourishing earth. No mortal knows 
From what immortal granary comes the grain, 
Nor how the earth conspires to make the rose; 
But from the dust and mm the wetted mud 
Comes help, riven or taken; so with me. 

Deep in mj' brain the essence of my blood 
Shall give it stature until Beauty m. 

It will look down, even as the burning flower 
Smiles upon June, long after 1 am gone. 
Dust-footed Time will never tell its hour. 
Through dusty Time its rose will draw men on. 
Through dusty Time its beauty will make plain 
Han, and. Without, a spirit-acattering grain. 
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Ah, but Without there is no spirit scattering; 

Nothing but Life, most fertile but unwise, 

Passing through change in the aim’s heat and cloud’s 
watering. 

Pregnant with self, unlit by inner eyes. 

There is no sower, nor seed for any tillage ; 

Nothing but the grey tnain’s pash, and the tense will. 
And that poor fool of the Itciiig’s little village 
Feeling for the truth in the lituc veins that thrill. 

There is no Sowing, but digging, year by year. 

In a hill’s heart, now one way, now another, 

Till the rock breaks and the volley is made clear, 

And the poor Fool stands, and knows the sun for fais 
brother, 

And the Sold shakos wings like a bini escaped from cage. 
And the tribe moves on to camp in its heritage. 


ziv 

You are too beautiful for mortal eyes. 

You the divine unapprehendtH] son]; 

The red worm in the marrow of the wise 
Stirs as you pass, but never sees you whole. 

Kven as the watcher in the midnight tower 
I^ows from a change in heaven an unseen star. 
So from your beauty, so from the summer flower, 
So from the light, one guesses what you are. 

So in the darluicss docs the traveller come 
To some lit chink, through which he cannot see, 
More than a light, nor hear, more than a hum, 

Of the great hall where Kings in council be. 

So, in the grave, the red and mouthlcss worm 
Knows of soul that held his body firm. 


XV 

Is it a sea on which the souls embark 
Out of the body, as men put to sea ? 
Or do we come Uke cand^ in the dark 
In the rooms in cities in eternity 7 
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Is it a darkness that our powers can light T 
Is this, our little lantern of man’s love, 

A help to find friends wandering in the night 
In the unknown country with no star above ? 

Or is it sleep, unknowing, outlasting clocks 
That outlast men, that, though the cockcrow ring, 
Is but one peace, of the substance of the rocks ; 

Is but one space in the now unquickened thing ; 

Is but one joy, that, though the million tire. 

Is one, always the same, one life, one fire ? 


XVI 

THE SHIP 
TBE ORB 

Bezore Man's labouring wisdom gave me birth 
I had not even seen the light of day : 

Down in the central darkness of the earth, 
Crushed by the weight of continents I lay, 
Ground by the weight to heat, not knowing then 
The air, the light, the noise, the world of men. 

THE TBEBS 

We grew on mountains where the glaciers cry. 

Infinite sombre armies of us stood 

Below the snow-peaks which defy the sky; 

A song like the gods moaning filled our wood ; 
We knew no men ; our life was to stand stanch. 
Singing our song, against the avalancbe. 

THE HEUF AND FLAX 

We were a million grasses on the hill, 

A million herbs which bowed as the wind blew, 
Trembling in every fibre, never still ; 

Out of the summer earth sweet life we drew. 
Little blue-fiowered grasses up the glen. 

Glad of the sun, what did we know of men ? 
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THE WORKERS 

We tore the iron from the mountain’s hold. 

By blasting fires we smithied it to steel; 

Out of the shapeless stone we learned to mould 
The sweeping bow, the rectilinear keel; 

We hewed the jnne to plank, we split the hr, 

We pulled the myriad flax to fashion her. 

Out of a million lives our knowledge came, 

A million subtle craftsmen forged the means; 
Steam was our handmaid, and our servant flame, 
Water our strength, all bowed to our machines. 
Out of the rock, the tree, the springing herb. 

We built this wtindering beauty so superb. 

THE SAltORS 

We, who were born on earth and live by air. 

Make this thing pass across the fatal floor, 

The speechless sea ; alone we commune there. 
Jesting with Death, that cver^nen door. 

Sun, moon, and stars arc signs by which we drive 
This wind'blown iron like a thing alive. 

THE SHIP 

I march across great waters like a queen, 

I whom so many wisdoms helped to make t 
Over the uncniddled billows of seas green 
I blanch the bubbled highway of my wake. 

By me my w'sndering tenants clasp the hands 
And know the thoughts of men in other lands. 

xvn 

THE BLACKSMITH 

The blacksmith in bis sparky forge 
Beat on the white-hot softness there ; 

Ever as he beat be sang an air 
To keep the sparks out of his gorge. 
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So many shoes the blacksmith beat, 

So many shares and links (or traces, 

So many builders* struts and braces, 

Such tackling for the chfun*fore-Bheet. 

That, in his pride, big words he spake 
“ I am the master of my trade; 

What iron is g^ood for 1 have made, 

I make what is in iron to make.” 

Daily he sang thus by his lire. 

Till one day, an he poised his stroke 
Aliove his bar, the iron spoke; 

“ You boaster, drop your hammer, liar I ” 

The hammer dropped out of his hand. 
The iron rose, it gathered shape, 

It took tlie blacksmith by the nape 
It pressed him to the furnace, and 

Heaped fire upon him till his form 
Was molten, nitiging sparks aloft, 

Until his bones were melted soft, 

His hairs crisped in a fiery storm. 

The iron drew him from the blase 
To place him on the anvil; then 
It beat him from titc shape of men, 

Like drugs the apothecary brays; 

Beat him to ploughing coulters, beat 
Body and blood to b'nks of chain, 

With endless hammerings of pain 
Unending torment of white heat; 

And did not stop the work, but still 
Beat on him while the furnace roer^. 
The blacksmith suffered and implored, 
With iron bonds upon his will. 

And, though he could not die nor shriuk, 
Re felt his being beat by force 
To horseshoes stamped on by the horse. 
And into troughs whence cattle drink. 
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He felt his blood, his dear delight. 

Beat into shares, he felt it rive 
The green earth red; he was alive. 

Dragged through the earth by horses’ might. 

He felt his brain, that once had planned 
His doily life, changed to a chain 
Which curbed a sail or dragged a wain. 

Or hoisted shiploads to the land. 

He felt his heart, that once had thrilled 
With love of wife and little ones, 

Cut out and mingled with his bones 
To pin the bricks where men rebuild. 

He felt his very self impelled 
To common uses, till he cried : 

There’s more within mo than is tried. 
More than you ever think to weld. 

For all my pain I am only used 
To make the pr<.>ps for daily labour f 
I burn, I am Waten like a tabour 
To make men tools : 1 am abused. 

Deep in the white heat where I gasp 
I see the unmastcred hner powers, 

Iron by cunning wrought to flowers, 
l’'ile*workcd, not tortured by the rasp. 

“ Deep in this fire-tortured mind 
T'liought bends the bar in subtler ways ; 

It glows into the mass, its rays 
Purge, till the iron is refined. 

“ Then, as the full moon draws the tide 
Out of the vague uncaptained sea. 

Some moony-power there ought to be 
To work on ore ; it sbovld be tried. 

By this fierce fire in which I ache 
I see new fires not yet begun, 

A blacksmith smithying with the sun. 

At unmade things man ought to make. 
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“ Life is not fire and blows, but thought, 
Attention kindling into joy; 

Those who make nothing new destroy : 

O me, what evil I have wrought 1 

“ O me I ” and as he moaned he saw 
His iron master shake; he felt 
No blow, nor did the fire melt 
His flesh, he was released from law. 

He sat upon the anvil top 

Dazed, as the iron was dazed ; he took 

Strength, seeing that the iron shook ; 

He said : This cruel time must stop." 

He seized the iron and held him fast 
With pincers, in the midmost blaze; 

A million sparks went million ways, 

The cowhorn handle plied the blast. 

** Burn, then,” he cried ; the fire was white. 
The iron was whiter than the fire. 

The fireblast made the embers 1 wire ; 

The blacksmith’s arm began to smite. 

First vengeance for old pain, and then 
Beginning nope of better things; 

Then swordbiades for the sides of Kings 
And corselets for the breasts of men ; 

And crowns and such>like joys and gems. 
And stars of honour for the pure, 

Jewels of honoiu’ to endure. 

Beautiful women’s diadems; 

And coulters, sevenfotd'twinned, to rend, 
Aod girders to uphold the tower, 

Harness for unimagined power. 

New ships to make the billows bend ; 

And stores of fire^compelling things 
By which men dominate and pierce 
The iron-imprisoned universe, 
tVure angels lie with banded wings. 
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■STin 

THE FRONTIER 

Cotta. Lucius. Tbbis Chzbf 

Cotta. Would God the route would come for homci 
My God 1 this place, day after day, 

A month of heavy march from Rome 1 
This camp, the troopers’ huts of clay. 

The horses tugging at their pins. 

The roaring brook and then the whins. 

And nothing new to do or say 1 
Lucius. They say the tribes are up. 

Cotta. Who knows 1 

Lucius. Our scouts say that they saw their fires. 
Cotta. Well, if wc fight it’s only blows 
And bogging horses in the mires. 

Lucius. Their raiders crossed the line last night. 
Eastward from this, to raid the stud ; 

They stole our old chiers stallion. Kite. 

He *8 in pursuit. 

Cotta. That looks tike blood. 

Lucius. Well, better that than dicing here 
Beside this everlasting stream. 

Cotta, My Ood 1 I was in Rome last year. 

Under the sun ; it seems a dream. 

Lucius. Things are not going well in Rome; 

This frontier war is wasting men 
Like water, and the Tartars come 
In hordes. 

Cotta. We beat them back ^en. 

Lucius. So far we have, and yet I feel 
The empire is too wide a bow 
For one land’s strength. 

Cotta. The stuff ’s good steel. 

Lucius. Too great a strain may snap it, though. 

If we were ordered home . . . 

Cotta. Good Lord 1 . . . 

Lucius. If . . . then our friends, the tribesmen there. 
Would have glad days. 
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Cotta. This town would flare 

To warm old Foxfoot and his horde. 

Lociub. We have not been forethoughtful here, 
PresBiDg the men to fill the ranks ; 

Centurions sweep the province clear. 

Cotta. Rightly. 

Lucius. Perhaps. 

Cotta. We get no thanks. 

Lucius. Wf strip the men for troops abroad, 

And leave the women and the slaves 
For merchants and their kind. The graves 
Of half each province line the road; 

These people could not stand a day 
Against the tribes, with us away. 

Cotta. Rightly. 

Lucius. Perhaps. 

Cotta. Here comes the Chief. 

Lucius. Sir, did your riders catch the thief ? 
Chies. No ; he got clear and keeps the horse. 

But bad news always comes with worse t 
The frontier's fallen, we’re recalled, 

Our army's broken, Rome’s appalled I 
My God 1 the whole world’s in a blaze. 

So now we’ve done with idle days, 

Fooling on frontiers. Boot and start. 

It gives a strange feel in the heart 
To think that this, that Rome has made. 

Is done with. Yes, the stock’s decayed. 

We march at once. You mark my words i 
We’re done, we’re crumbled into sherds; 

We shall not see this place again 
When once we go. 

Lucius. Do none remain T 

Chief. No, none ; all inarch. Here ends the play 

March, and bum camp. The order’s gone; 

Your men have sent your baggage on. 

Cotta. My God i hark how the tnimpets bray I 
Chief. They do. You sec Hie end of things. 

The power of a thousand kings 
HelpM us to this, and now the power 
Is so much hay that was a flower. 

Lucius. We bare been very great and strong. 
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Cbzbv. That ’a over now. 

Lucius. It will be long 

Before the world will see our like. 

CmBF. We’ve kept these thieves beyond the dyke 
A good long time, here on the Wall. 

Lucius. Colonel, we ought to sound a call 
To mark the end of this. 

CaiBF. We ought. 

Look, there's the hill-top where we fought 
Old Foxfoot. T.ook, there in the whin. 

Old ruffian knave i Come on 1 Fall in 1 


XIX 

Night is on the downland, on the lonely moorland. 

On the hills where the wind goes over sheep-bitten turf. 
Where the bent grass beats upon the unploughed poorland 
And the pine-woods roar like the surf. 

Here the Roman lived on the wind-barren lonely, 

Dark now and haunted by the moorland fowl; 

None comes here now but the peewit only, 

And moth-like death in the owl. 


Beauty was here, on this beetle-droning downland i 
The thought of a Csesar in the purple came 
From the palace by the Tiber in the Roman townland 
To this wind-swept hill with no name. 


Lonely Beauty came here and was here in sadness, 
Brave as a thought on the frontier of the mind. 

In the camp of mc wild upon the march of madoesa, 
The bright-eyed Queen of the Blind. 

Now where Beauty was are the wind-withered gorset. 
Moaning like old men in the bill-wind’s blast; 

The fl^g sky is dark with running horses. 

And the night is full of the past. 
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XX 

MIDNIGHT 

Tbe fox came up by Stringer’s Pound ; 

He smelt the south-west warm on the ground, 

From west to east a feathery smell 
Of blood on the wing-quills tasting well. 

A buck’s hind-feet thumped on the sod, 

The whip-like grass snake went to clod. 

The dog-fox put his nose in the air 
To taste what food was wandering them. 

Under the clover down titc hill 
A bare in fonn that knew his will. 

Up the hill the warren awake 

And the badger showing teeth like a rake. 

Down the hiil the two twin thorpes 
Where the crying night owl waked the corpse. 

And the moon on the stilly windows bright 
Instead of a dead man’s waking light. 

The cock on hia perch that shook his wing 
When the clock struck for the chimes to nng, 

A duck that muttered, a rot that ran, 

And a horse that stamped, remembering man. 

XXI 

Up on the downs the red-eyed kestrels hover, 

^eiog the grass. 

Tm field-mouse flits like a shadow into cover 
As their shadows pass. 

Men are burning tlie gorse on the down’s shoulder ; 

A drift of smoke 

Glitters with fire and hangs, and the skies smoulder, 

And the lungs choke. 

Once the tribe did thus on the downs, on these downs 
burning 

Men in the frame. 

Crying to tbe gods of tbe downs till their brains were 
turning 

And the g(^ oame. 
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“ UP ON THE DOWNS . . 

And to-day on the downs, m the wind, the hawks, the 
masses. 

In blood and ur. 

Something passes me and cries as it passesi, 

On the cl^ik downland bare. 


XXXI 

No man takes the form. 
Nothing grows there; 

The ivy’s arm 
Strangles the rose there. 

Old Farmer Kyrie 
Farmed there the last; 

He beat his girl 

(It’s seven years past). 

After market it was 
He beat his girl; 

He liked his glass. 

Old Farmer Kyrie. 

Old Kyrle’s son 
Said to his father: 

“ Now, dad, you ha’ done, 

I’U kill you rather I 

“ Stop beating sister. 

Or by God I’ll kill you 1 ” 
Kyrie was full of liquor— 

Old Kyrie said : “ WiU you ? ’* 

Kyrie took his oobb’d stick 
And beat his daughter; 

He said : “ I’ll teach my chick 
As a father oughter.” 

Young Will, the son. 

Heard his sister shriek; 

He took his gun 
Quick as a streak. 
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“NO MAN TAKES THE FARM? 


He said : “ Now, dad, 

Stop, once for all 1 “ 

He was a good lad, 

Good at kickiog the ball. 

His father clubbed 
The girl on the head. 

Young Will upr^ 

And shot him dead. 

“ Now, sister,” said Will. 

“ I’ve a-killed father. 

As I said I'd kill. 

O my love, I’d rather 

“ A'kill him again 
Than see you suffer. 

O my little Jane, 

Kiss good-bye to your brother. 

“ I won’t see vou ^ain. 

Nor the cows noming. 

Nor the mice io the grain, 

Nor the primrose conung. 

“ Nor the fair, nor folk. 

Nor the summer flowers 
Growing on the wold, 

Nor ought that *s ours. 

“ Not Tib the cat. 

Not Stub tbe mare, 

Nor old dog Pat, 

Never anywhere. 

“ For I'll be bung 
In Gloucester prison 
When the bell *s rung 
And the sun’s ris« 2 .” 

* • • 

They hanged Will 
As Will said; 

With one thrill 
They choked him dead. 
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Jane walked the wold 
Like a grey gander; 
All grown old 
She would wuider. 

She died soon : 

At high-tide. 

At fuU moon, 

Jane died. 

The brook chatten 
As at Brst; 

The farm it waters 
Is accurst. 

No man takes it. 
Nothing grows there { 
Blood straiks it, 

A ghost goes there. 


xxm 

A BUKCBED years ago they quarried for the stone here: 
The carts came through the wood by the trock still plain ; 
The drills show in the rock where the blasts were blown 
here. 

They show up dark after rain. 


Then the last cart of stone went away through the wood, 
To build the great house for some April of a woman, 

HU her beauty stood in stone, as her man’s thought niade 
it good, 

And the diunb rock was made human. 

The house still stands, but the April of its glory 
Is gone, long since, with the beauty that has gone; 

She wander^ away west, it is an md sad story : 

It is best not talked upon. 
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“ A HUNDRED YEARS AGO . . . 


And the man has gone, too, but the quarry that he made, 
Whenever April eomes as it came in old ume, 

Is a dear delight to the man who loves a maid, 

For the primrose comes &om the lime. . . . 


And the blackbird bmlds below the catkin shaking, 

And the sweet white violets arc biauty in the blood, 
And daffodils arc there, and the blackthorn blossom 
breaking 

Is a wild white beauty in bud. 


XXIT 

Here the lejpon halted, here the ranks were broken, 
And the men I'cll out to gather wood ; 

And the green wood smoked, and bitter words were 
spoken, 

And the trumpets called to food. 


And the sentry on the rampart saw the distance dying 
In the smoke of distance blue and far. 

And heard the curlew calling and the owl replying 
As the night came cold with one star; 


And thought of home beyond, over moorland, over 
marshes, 

Over hills, over the sea, across the plains, across the pass; 
By a bright sea trodden by the ships of Tarshis, 

The farm, with cicade in the grass. 


And thought, as I: ** Perhaps, I may be done with 
living 

To-morrow, when we fight. I shall see those souls no 
more. 

O beloved souls, be beloved in forgiving 
The deeds and the words that malm me sore.” 
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XZT 

Wb danced away care till the fiddler’s c^es blinked, 

And at supper, at midnight, our wine glasses chinked ; 
Then we danced till the roses that hung round the wall 
Were broken red petals that did rise and did fall 
To the ever-turning couples of the bright-eyed and gay 
Singing in the midnight to dance care sway. 

Then the dancing died out and the carriages came, 

And the beauties took their cloaks and toe men did the 
same, 

And the wheels crunched the gravel and the lights were 
turned down, 

And the tired beauties dozed through the cold drive to 
town. 

Nan was the belle, and she married her beau. 

Who drank, and then beat her. and she died long ago; 
And Mary, her sister, is married, and gone 
To a tea-plaoter'a lodge, in the plains, in Ceylon. 

And Dorothy’s sons have been killed out in France, 

And May lost her man to the Au^st advance, 

And Em the man jilted, and she lives all alone 

In the house of this dance which seems burnt in my bone. 

Margaret and Susan and Marian and Phyllis, 

With red lips laughing and the beauty of lilies, 

And the grace of wild-swans and a wonder of bright hair, 
Dancing among roses with petab in the air— 

All, all are gone, and Hetty’s little maid 
Is so like her mother that it makes me afraid. 

And Rosalind’s son, whom I passed in the street. 
Clinked on the pavement with the spurs on his feet. 


XXVI 

Long, long ago, when all the glittering earth 
Was heaven itself, when drunlurds in the street 
Were like mazed kings shaking at giving birth 
To acts of war that sickle men like wheat; 
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When the white clover opened Paradise 
And God lived in a eottage op tiie brook, 

Beauty, you lifted up my sleepiuj’ eyes 
And filled my heart with lonfpng with a look. 

And all the day I searched but could not find 
The beautiful dark-eyed who touched me there. 

Delight in her made trouble in my mind. 

She was within all nature, every^ere. 

The breath I breathed, the brook, the flower, the grass. 
Were her, her word, her beauty, all she was. 


xxvii 

NiOet came again, but now I could not sleep ; 

The owls were watching in the yew. the mice 
Gnawed at the wainscot. The mid dark was deep. 

The death-watch knocked the dead man’s summons 
thrice. 

The cats upon the pointed housetops peered 
About the chimneys, with lit eyes which saw 
Things in the darkness, moving, which they feared ; 

The midnight filled the quiet house with awe. 

So, creeping down the stair. I drew the bolt 
And passed into the darkness, and I knew 
That beauty was brought near by my revolt. 

Beauty was in the moonlight, in the dew. 

But more within myself, whose venturous tread 
W'alked the dark house where death-ticks called the dead. 


XXVIU 

Bvxn after all these years there comes the dream 
Of lovelier life than this in some new earth, 

In the full summer of that unearthly gleam 
Which lights the spirit when the brain gives birth; 
Of a perrected I, in happy hours. 

Treading above the sea that trembles there, 

A path through thickets of immortal flowers 
Xiiat only grow where sorrows never were: 
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And, at a turn, of coining fkce to face 
With Beauty’s self, that Beauty I have sought 
In women’s hearts, in friends, in many a place. 
In barren hours passed at grips with thought, 
Beauty of woman, comrade, earth and sea, 
Incarnate thought come face to face with me. 


XXIX 

If 1 could come again to that dear place 

Where once I came, where Beauty lived and moved, 

Where, by the sea, I saw her face to face, 

That soul alive by which the world has loved ; 

If, as I stood at gaze among the leaves, 

She would appear again as once before, 

While the red herdsman gathered up his sheaves 
And brimming waters trembled up the shore ; 

If, as I gazed, her Beauty that was dumb. 

In that old time, before I learned to speak, 

Would lean to me and revelation come, 

Words to the lips and colour to the cheek, 

Joy with its searing'iron would bum me wise ; 

I would know all, all powers, all mysteries. 


xxx 

Hebe in the self is all that man can know 
Of Beauty, all the wonder. fUl the power. 

All the unearthly colour, all the glow, 

Here in the self which withers like a flower ; 
Here in the self which fades as hours pass. 
And droops and dies and rots and is forgotten 
Sooner, by ages, than the mirroring gloss 
In which it sees its glory sUU unrotten. 

Here in the flesh, within the flesh, behind. 
Swift in blood and throbbing on the bone, 
^auty herself, the universal mind. 

Eternal April wandering alone ; 

The God, the holy Ghost, the atoning Lord, 
Here in the desh, the never yet explored. 
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Z2CXt 

Flesh, I hare Icnockcd at many a dust 3 > door, 
Gone down full many a windy midnight lane, 
Probed in old walls and felt mong the floor, 
Pressed in bUnd hope the lighted window-pane. 
But useless all, thou^ sometimes when the moon 
Was full in heaven and the sea was full. 

Along my body’s alleys came a tunc 
Played in tlie tavern by the Beautiful. 

Then for an instant 1 have felt at point 
To find and seize her, whosoe’er she be, 

Whether some saint whose glory doth anoint 
Those whom she loves, or but a part of me, 

Or something that the tilings not understood 
Make for their uses out of flesh and blood. 


xzzit 

But aU has passed, the tune has died away, 

The glamour gone, tiic glory ; is it chance ? 

Is the unfeeling mud stabbed by a ray 
Cast by an unseen splendour’s greot advance ? 

Or docs the glory gather crumb by crumb 
Unseen, witmn, as coral islands rise, 

Till suddenly the apparitions come 
Above the surface, looking at the sides ? 

Or does sweet Beauty dwell in lovely things 
Scattering the holy hintings of her name 
In women, in dear friends, in flowers, in springs, 
In the brook’s voice, for us to catch the same ? 
Or is it we who are Beauty, we who ask ? 

We by whose gleams the word fulfils its task. 


xxxni 

These myriad days, these many thousand hours, 
A man’s long life, so <dioked with dusty things, 
How little TCrfect poise with perfect powers, 

Joy at the heart and Beauty at the springs. 
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One hour, or two, or three, in long years scattered 
Sparks from a smithy that have fired a thatch. 
Axe all that life has given and all that mattered ; 
The rest, all heaving at a moveless latch. 

For these, so many years of useless toil. 

Despair, endeavour, and again despair. 

Sweat, that the base machine may have its oil, 
Idle delight to tempt one everywhere. 

A life upon the cross. To make amends. 

Three flaming memories that the deathbed ends. 


XXV1V 

These, on the darkened deathbed, dies the brain 
That flared three several times in seventy years. 
It cannot lift the sill^ hand again. 

Nor speak, nor sing, it neither secs nor bears ; 
And muffled mourners put it in the ^ound 
And then go home, ana in the earth it lies 
Too dark mr vision and too deep for sound, 

The million cells that made a good man wise. 

Yet for a few short years an influence stirs, 

A sense or wraith or essence of him dead, 

Which makes insensate things its ministers 
To those beloved, his spirit’s daily bread ; 

Then that, too, fades ; in book or deed a spark 
Lingers, then that, too', fades ; then all is dark. 


XXXV 

So in the empty sky the stars appear. 

Are bright in heaven marching through the sky, 
ginning their planets, each one to his year, 
iMsing their Aery hair until they die ; 

Then in the tower afar the watcher sees 
The sun, that burned, less noble than it was, 
Less noble still, until by dim degms 
No spark of him is specklike in his glass. 
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Thea blind and dark in heaven the lun proceeds, 
Vast, dead and hideous, knocking on his moons. 
Till crashinc on bis like creation nreeds, 

Striking su^ life, a constellatioD swoons ; 

From dead things striking fire a new sun springs, 
New fire, new life, new pinnets with new wings. 


XKXVI 

It may be so with us, that in the dark. 

When we have done with time and wander space. 
Some meeting of the blind may strike a sparlc, 
And to Death's empty mansion give a grace. 

It may be, that the loosened soul ma^ find 
Some new delight of living without hmbs, 
Bodiless joy of flesh-untrammelled mind. 

Peace like a sky wliere starlike spirit swims. 

It may be, that the million cells of sense, 

Loosed from their seventy years’ adlicsion, pass 
Each to some joy of cbangM experience. 

Weight in the earth or glory in the grass. 

It ma^ be, that we cease; we cannot tell. 

Even if we cease, life is a miracle. 


XXXTU 

WSAT am I, Life 7 A thing of watery salt 
Held in cohesion by unresting cells 
Which work they ^ow not why, which never halt. 
Myself unwitting where their master dwells. 

I do not bid them, yet they toil, they spin : 

A world which uses me as I use them, 

Nor do I know which end or which begin. 

Nor which to praise, which Mmper, s^ch condemn. 
So, like a marvel in a marva set, 

I answer to the vast, as wave by wave 
The sea of air goes over, d^ or wet, 

Or the full moon comes swimming fiom her cave. 

Or the great sun comes north, this myriad I 
Tingles, not knowing how, yet wondering why. 
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xxxvni 

Ir I could cet within this changing I, 

This ever altering thing which yet persists. 

Keeping the features it ia reckoned by, 

While each component atom breaks or twists. 

If, wandering past strange groups of shifting forms, 
C^s at their hidden marvels hard at work. 

Pale from much toil, or red from sudden storms, 

I might attain to where the Rulers lurk. 

If, pressing past the guards in those grey gates, 
The brains most folded, intertwisted shell, 

I might attain to that which alters fates, 

The King, the supreme self, the Master Cell; 

Then, on Man’s earthly peak. I might behold 
The unearthly self beyond, ungueased, untold. 


ZXXIX 

What is the atom which contains the whole. 

This miracle which needs adjuncts so strange. 

This, which imagined God and is the soul, 

The steady star persisting amid change t 

What waste, that smallness of such power should need 

Such clumsy tools so easy to destroy. 

Such wasteful servants dilTicuit to feed. 

Such indirect dark avenues to joy. 

Why, if its business is not mainly earth, 

Should it demand such heavy chains to sense T 
A heavenly thing demands a swifter birth, 

A quicker hand to act intelligence ; 

An earthly thing were better like the rose. 

At peace with clay from which its beauty grows. 


XL 

Ah, we are neither heaven nor earth, but men t 
Something that uses and despises both. 

That takes its earth’s contentment in the pen, 
liien sees the world's injustice and is wro^ 
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And flin^n^ off youth's happy promise, flies 
Up to some breach, desmsinff earthly tUngs, 
And, in contempt of hell and heaven, dies 
Rather than bear some yoke of priests or kings. 
Our joys are not of heaven nor earth, but man’s, 
A woman’s beauty, or a child’s delight. 

The trembling blood vdten the discoverer scans 
The sought-for world, the guessed-at satellite ; 
The ringing scene, the stmie at point to blush 
For unborn men to look at and say “ Hush.” 


XLI 

Roses are beauty, but I never see 
Those blood drops from the burning heart of June 
Glowing like thought upon the living tree 
Without a pity that they die so soon, 

Die into petals, like those roses old. 

Those women, who were summer in men’s hearts 
Before the smile upon the Sphinx was cold 
Or sand bad hid the Syrian and his arts. 

O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 
Under our feet that not a single grain 
But stirred and moved in beauty and was quick 
For one brief moon and died nor lived again ; 

But when the moon rose lay upon the grass 
Pasture to living beauty, life that was. 


xui 

Over the church’s door they moved a stone. 

And there, unguessed, forgotten, mortared up. 

Lay the priest’s cell where he had lived alone. 
There was his ashy hearth, his drinking cup. 

There was his window whence he saw &e Host, 
The God whose beauty quickened bread and wine 
The skeleton of a relinon lost. 

The gbostless bones of what had been divine. 
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O nwn^ a time the dusty masons come 
Knockin;; their trowels in the stony brain 
To cells where perished priests had once a home. 

Or where devout brows pressed the window pane, 
Watcbine the thing made God, the God whose bones 
Bind underground our soul’s foundation stones. 


VT-TTl 

Out of the clouds come torrents, from the earth 
Fire and qualdngs, from the shrieking air 
Tempests that harry half the plauet’s girth. 
Death's unseen seeds are scattered everywhere. 
Yet in his iron cage the ntind of man 
Measures and braves the terrors of all these. 

The blindest fury and the subtlest plan 
He turns, or tames, or shows in their degrees. 
Yet in himself are forces of like power, 

Untamed, uoreckoned ; seeds that bradn to brain 
Pass across oceans bringing thought to flower. 
New worlds, new selves, where he can live again 
Eternal beauty’s everlasting rose 
Which casts this world as shadow as it goes. 


xtiv 

O XSTTU self, within whose smallness lies 
All that man was, and is, and will become. 

Atom unseen that comprehends the skies 
And tells the tracks by which the planets roam { 
That, without moving, knows the joys of wings. 
The tiger’s strenrth, the eagle's secrecy, 

And in the hovel can consort with kings. 

Or clothe a God with his own mystery. 

O with what darkness do we clo^ thy light, 
What dusty folly gather thee for food, 

Thou who alone art knowledge and delight. 

The heavenly bread, the beautiful, the good. 

O living self, O God, O momine star. 

Give us thy light, forgive us what we are. 


15 
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XLT 

I WENT into the Selds, but you were there 
Waiting for me, so all the summer flowers 
Were only glimpses of your starry powers; 

Beautiful and inspired dust they were. 

I went down by the waters, and a bird 
Sang with your voice in all the unknown tones 
Of all that self of you I have oot heard, 

So that my being felt you to the bones. 

I went into the house, and shut the door 
To be alone, but you were there with me; 

All beauty in a little room may be. 

Though the roof lean and muddy be the floor. 

Then in my bed I bound my tired eyes 
To make a darkness for ray weary brain ; 

But like a presence you were there again, 

Being and real, beautiful and wise, 

So that I could not sleep, and cried aloud, 

“ You strange grave thing, what is it you would say ? ” 
The redness of your dear lips dioimcd to grey. 

The waters ebbed, the moon hid in a cloud. 

XLVt 

This is the living thing that cannot stir. 

Where the seed chances there it roots and grows. 

To suck what makes the lily or the fir 
Out of the earth and from the wr that blows. 

Great power of Will that little thing the seed 
Has, all alone in earth, to plan the tree, 

And, though the mud oppresses, to succeed 
And put out branches where the birds may be. 

Then the wind blows it, but tbe bending ^ughs 
Exult like billows, and their million green 
Drink the all-living sunlight in carouse. 

Like daintv harts where forest wells are clean, 

While it, the central plant, which looks o’er miles, 
Draws millr from tbe esuib’s breast, and sways, and smiles. 
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xi.vn 

Hese, where we stood together, we three men, 
Before the war had swept us to the Bast, 

Three thousand miles away, Z stand agen 
And hear the bells, and breathe, and go to feast. 
We trod the same path, to the self«same place. 
Yet here I stand, having beheld their graves, 
Skyros whose shadows the great seas erase. 

And Sedd*el-Bahr that ever more blood craves. 
So, since we communed here, our bones have been 
Nearer, perhaps, than they again will be. 

Earth and the world*wide battle lie between, 
I>eath lies between, and friend^dcstroying sea. 

Yet here, a year ago, we talked and stood 
As I stand now, with pulses beating blood. 


xiiTtn 

I SAW her like a shadow on the sky 
in the last light, a blur upon the sea; 

Then the gale’s darkness put the shadow by. 

But from one nave that island talked to me t 
And in the midnight, in the breaking storm, 

I saw its blackness and a blinding light, 

And thought “ So death obscures your gentle form, 
^ memory strives to make tbe darkness bright; 
And, in that heao of rocks, your body lies, 

Fart of the islana till the plwet ends. 

My gentle comrade, beautiful and wise, 

Part of this crag this bitter surge offends. 

While I, who pass, a little obscure thing, 

War with this force, and breathe, and am its Idng.” 


xux 

Look at the grass, sucked by tbe seed from dust, 
Whose blood 18 the spring rain, whose food the sua. 
Whose life the scythe takes ere tbe sorrels rust, 
Who«e stalk is chaff before tbe winter’s done. 
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Eveo tbe crass its happy moment has 
lo May, -(^en ^listeninc buttercupw make gold ; 
The exulting millions of the meadow-grass 
Give out a green thanksgiving from the mould. 
Even the blade that has not even a blossom 
Creates a mind, its joy’s persistent soul 
Is a warm spirit on the old earth's bosom 
When Aprils lire has dwindled to a coal ; 

The spirit of the grasses' joy makes fair 
The winter fields when even tbe wind goes bare. 


TBsas is no God, as i was taught in youth, - 
Though each, according to his stature, builds 
Some covered shrine for what be thinks the truth. 
Which day ^ day his reddest heart-blood gilds. 
There is no <jod ; but death, the clasping sea. 

In which we move like fish, deep over deep. 

Made of men’s souls that bodies have set free, 
Floods to a Justice thotish it seems asleep. 

There is no God : but still, behind tbe veu, 

Tbe hurt thing works, out of its agony. 

Still like the given cruse that did not fail 
Return the pennies given to passers-bv. 

There is no God ; but we, who breathe the air, 
Are God ourselves, and touch God everywhere. 


u 

Whbbevce beaut)^ has been quick in clay 
Some effluence of it lives, a spirit dwells, 

BMuty that death can never take away 
Mixed with tbe air that shakes tbe flower bells | 
^ that waters where tbe apples fall, 

Or in lone glens, or valley full of flowers, 

Or in tbe streets where moody tidings caU, 

The haunting waits tbe mood that n^es it ouza. 
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Then at a turn, a word, an ae^ a thought, 

Such difference comes ; the spirit apprehends 
That place’s glory ; for where beau^ fought 
Under the veil the glorv never ends ; 

But the still grass, the leaves, the trembling flower 
Keep, through de^ time, that everlasting hour. 


ui 

Bkauty, let be ; I cannot see your face, 

X shall not know you now, nor touch your feet, 
Only within me tremble to your gmee. 

Tasting this crumb vouchsafed which is so sweet. 
Even when the full-leaved summer bore no fruit 
You gave me this, this apple of man’s tree ; 

This planet sings when otner spheres were mute. 
This light begins when darkness coveted me. 

Now, ^oiigh I know that I shall never know 
AU, through my fault, nor blazon with my pen 
That path prepared where only I could go. 

Still, I have this, not ^veo to other men : 
Beauty, this grace, thu spring, this given bread, 
This lue. this dawn, this wakening from the dead. 


T.TtT 

You are more beautiful than women are, 

Wiser than men, stronger than ribb6d death, 
Juster than Time, more constant than the star, 
Dearer than love, more intimate than breath. 
Having ail art, all science, all control 
Over the still unsmithied, even as Time 
Cradles the generations of man’s soul. 

You are the light to guide, the way to climb. 

Soi, having folfowed beauty, having bowed 
To wisdom and to death, to law, to power. 

I like a blind man stumUe from the crowd 
Into the darkness of a deeper hour. 

Where in the lonely silence I may wait 

The prayed-for gleam—your hand upon the gate. 
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uv 

Bbautt retires ; the blood out of the earth 
Shrinks, the stalk dries, lifeless November still 
Drops the brown husk of April’s greenest birth. 
Throush the thinned beech clump I can see the hill. 
So withers man, and though his life renews 
In Aprils of the soul, an autumn comes 
Which gives an end, not respite, to the thews 
That bore his soul through the world's martyrdoms. 
Then all the beauty will be out of mind, 

Part of man's store, that lies outside his brain. 
Touch to the dead and vision to the blind. 

Drink in the desert, bread, eternal grain, 

Part of the untillcd Acid that beauty sows 
With flowers untold, where quicken^ s'pirit goes. 


LT 

Not for the anguish suffered is the slur. 

Not for the woman’s taunts, the mocks of men ; 

No, but because you never welcomed her, 

Her of whose beauty I am only the pen. 

There was a dog, dog«minded, with dog's eyes, 

Damned by a dog’s bnite«nature to be true. 

Something within her made bis spirit wise j 
He licked her hand, be knew her; not so you. 

When ali adulterate beauty has geme by, 

When all Inanimate matter has gone down, 

We will arise and walk, that d<^ and 1, 

The only two who knew her in the town. 

We’ll range the pleasant mountain side by side, 

Seeking the blooa*stained Sowers where Christs have died. 

LVI 

Bbauty was with me once, but now, grown old, 

I cannot hear nor see her: thus a King 
In the high turret kept him from the cold 
Over the fire with his magic ring, 
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Which, at be wrought, made pictures come and go 
Of men and times, past, present, and to be ; 

Now like a smoke, now flame-like, now a glow. 

Now dead, now bright, but always fantasy. 

While, on the stair without, a faithful slave 

Stabbed to the death, crawled bleeding, whispering, “ Sir, 

They come to kill you, fly : I come to save, 

O you great gods, for pity let him hear.” 

Then, with his last strength tapped, mid muttered, “ Sire.” 
WhOe the King smiled and arows^ above the ^e. 

nvir 

So beauty comes, so with a failing hand 

She knocks, and cries, and fails to make me hear. 

She who tells futures in the falling sand, 

And still, by signs, makes hidden meanings cleu ; 

She, who behind this many peopled smoke, 

Moves in the light and struggles to direct. 

Through the deaf ear and by the baflled stroke. 

The wicked man, the honoured architect. 

Yet at a dawn before the birds begin. 

In dreams, as the horse stamps and the hound stirs. 
Sleep slips the bolt and beauty enters in 
Crying aloud those hurried words of hers. 

And 1 awake and, in the birded dawn. 

Know her for Queen, and own myself a pawn. 

Lvm 

Yov will remember me in days to come, 

With love, or pride, or pity, or contempt. 

So will my friends (not many friends, yet some), 
this my life will be a dream out-dreamt; 

And one, remembering friendship by the fire. 

And one, remembering love time in the dark, 

And one, remembering unfulfilled desire. 

Will sigh, perhaps, yet be beside the mark; 

For tms my bo^ with its wandering ghost 
Is nothing solely but an empty grange, 

Dark in a night that owls inhabit most. 

Yet when the King rides by there comes a change, 

The windows gleam, the cresset’s fiery hair 
Blasts the blown branch and beauty lodges there. 
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ux 

If Beauty be at bH, it, l^ond sense. 

There be a wisdom pienang into brains, 

Wh^ should the glory wait on impotence, 

Biding its time till blood is in the veins 7 

There is no beauty, but, when thought is quick, 

Out of the noisy sickroom of ourselves 
Some flattery comes to try to cheat the sick, 

Some drowsy drug is groped for tm the shelves. 

There is no beauty, for we tread a scene 
Red to the eye with blood of living things ; 

Thought is but joy from murder that has been, 

Life is but brute at war upon its kings. 

There is no beauty, nor could beauty care 
For us, this dust, that men make everywhere. 

LX 

If all be governed by the ino\’ing start, 

If pusing planets bring events to be. 

Searing the face of Time with Moody scan. 

Drawing men’s souls even as the moon the sea, 

If as they pass they make a current pass 
Across man’s life and heap it to a tide. 

We are but pawns, ignobicr than the grass 
Cropped by the beast and crunched and tossed aside. 
Is all this beauty that doth inhabit heaven 
Train of a planet’s fire 7 Is all this lust 
A chymic means by warring stars contriven 
To bring the violets out of Ctesar’s dust 7 
Better & grass, or in some hedge unknown 
The spilling rose whose besu^ is its own. 


IiXI 

Ik emptiest furthest heaven where no stars are. 
Perhaps some planet of our master sun 
Still rolls an unguessed wlNt round its star, 
Unthon^t, unseen, unknown of anyone. 
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Roving dead space according to its law. 

Casting our lignt on bumt-out suns and blind. 
Singing in the frozen void its word of awe, 

One wandering thought in all that idiot mind. 
And, in some span cu many a thousand year, 
Passing through heaven its influence may arouse 
Beauty unguesscd in those who habit here, 

And men may rise with glory on their brows 
And feel new life like Are. and see the old 
Fall from them dead, the bronze’s broken mould. 


LXll 

Pebhafb in chasms of the wasted past. 

That planet wandered within hail of ours, 

And plucked men’s souls to loveliness and cast 
The old, that was, away, like husks of flowers i 
And made them stand erect and bade them build 
Nobler than hovels plaited in the mire, 

Gave them an altar and a God to gild, 

Bridled the brooks for them and fettered fire; 
And, in another coming, forged the steel 
Which, on life’s scarlet wax, for ever set 
Longing for beauty bitten as a seal 
That blood not clogs nor centuries forget. 

That built Atlantis, and. in time, will raise 
That grander thing whose image haunts our days. 


ucni 

Fob, like an outcast from the city, I 

Wander the desert strewn with travellers’ bones, 

Having no comrade but the starry sky 

Where the tuned planets ride their floating thrones. 

1 past old ruins where the kings caroused 

In cups long shards from vines long since decayed, 

I tread the broken brick where queens were housed 

In beauty*s time ere beau^ was betrayed, 


*5 
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And in the ceaseless pitting of the sand 
On monolith and pyle, I see the dawn 
Making those skeletons of beauty grand 
By lire that comes as darkness is withdrawn, 

And, in that fire, the art of men to eome 
Shines with such glow I bless my martvrdom. 

nxiT 

Death lies in wait for you, you wild thing in the wood, 
Sh^'footed beauty dear, half-seen, half-understood, 
Glimpsed in the beech-wood dim and in the dropping fir. 
Shy like a fawn and sweet and beauty’s minister. 
Glimpsed as in dying clouds by night the little moon, 

A wonder, a delight, a paleness passing soon. 

Only a moment held, only an hour seen. 

Only an instant known in all that life has been, 

One instant in the sand to drink that gush of grace, 

The beauty of your way, the marvel oi your face. 

Death lies in wait for you, but few short hours he gives ; 
I perish even as you by whom all spirit lives. 

Come to me, spint, come, and fill my hour of breath 
With hours of life in life that pay no toll to death. 

ixv 

Tket called that broken hedge The Haunted Gate, 
Strange fires (they said) burnt there at moonless times. 
Evil was there, men never went there late. 

The darkness there was quick with threatened crimes. 
And then one digging in that bloodied clay 
Found, but a foot bdow, a rotted cbest. 

Coins of Romans, tray on rusted tray 
Hurriedly heaped there by a digger prest. 

So that one knew how, centuries beiore, 

Some Roman flying from the sack by night. 

Digging in terror there to bide his store. 

Sweating bis pick,,by windy lantern light. 

Had stamped his anguish on that place’s soul. 

So that it knew and could rehearse the whole. 
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TRsas wai an evil in the nodding wood 
Above tlic quarry long since overgrown, 

Something which stamped it as a place of blood 
Where tortured spirit cried hrom murdered bone. 
Then, after years, I saw a rusty knife 
Stuck in a woman’s skuU, just as ’twas found, 
Blackt with a centuricd crust of clotted life. 

In the red clay of that unholy ground. 

So that I knew the unhappy thing had spoken. 
That tongueless thing for whom the quarry spoke. 
The evil seals of murder had been broken 
the red earth, the grass, the rooted oak, 

The inarticulate dead had forced the spade, 

The hand, the mind, till murder was displayed. 


umi 

Go, spend your penny. Beauty, when you will, 

In the grave’s darkness let the stamp be lost. 

The water still will bubble from the hill. 

And April quick the meadows with her ghost ( 

Over the grass the daftodib will shiver, 

The primroses with their pale beauty abound, 

The blackbird be a lover and make quiver 
With his glad singing the grrat soul of the ground t 
So that if the body rot, it will cot matter ; 

in the earth the great game will go on, 

The coming of spring and the Tunning of the water, 

And the young things glad of the womb’s darkness gone 
And the joy wc felt will be a part of the glory 
In the lover’s kiss that makes Uie old couplers story. 


UffXU 

Though in life’s streets the tempting shops have lured 
Because all beauty, howsoever base. 

Is vision of you, niarred, I have endured. 

Tempted or fall’n, to look upon your face. 
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Now through the grinniru de&th's-head in the paint, 
Within the tavem-song, ud in the wine, 

In many>kinded man, emperor and saint, 

I see you pass, you breath of the ^vine. 

I lee you pass, as centuries ago 

The long dead men with passionate spirit saw. 

O brother man, whom spirit habits so, 

Through your red sorrows Beauty keeps her law. 
Beauty herself, who takes your dying nand. 

To leave through Time the Memnon m the sand. 

LXIX 

Whsn all these million cells that are my slaves 
Fall from my pourried ribs and leave me lone, 

A living speck among a world of graves. 

What snail I be, that spot in the unknown t 
A glow'worm in a night that Qoats the sun f 
Or deathless dust feeling the passer’s foot T 
An eye undying mourning things undone ? 

Or SM for ouickenlng free from prisoning fruit ? 

Or an eternal jewel on your robe. 

Caught to your heart, one with the April fire 
That made me yours as man upon the globe. 

One with the spring, a breath m all deure, 

One with the primrose, present in all joy f 
Or pash that rots, which pismires can destroy } 

txx 

Lbt that which is to come be as it may, 

Darkness, extinction, justice, life intense. 

The flies are happy in the summer day. 

Flies will be happy many summers hence. 

Time with bis antique breeds that built the Sphinx, 
Time with her men to come whose wings will tower. 
Poured and will pour, not as the wise man thinks. 

But with blind force, to each bis littie hour. 

And when the hour has struck, comes death or change. 
Which, whether good or ill we cannot tell, 

But l^e blind planet will wander through her range 
Bearing men like us who will serve as well. 

The sun will rise, the winds that ever move 
Will blow our dust that once were men in love. 
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A PLAY IN VFKIJB 



PONTIUiS PlUkTli 

PERSONS 

Procurator of Judaa. 

Pucuu 


IJi! Wijt. 

LoNaimii . . 

• • 

. A Centurion. 

A Jew . < 

• 

LtadtT of tht linbl/U. 

A Madkak. 

A Sentry. 

Joseph op Ramah. 
Herod. 

Soldiers, Servants, 

TiTE Jewish 

Kabdlc, Loiterers 


Idlers. 




THE SCENE 


The Pavement, or Paved Cottri, outside the Homan Citadel in 
Jerusalem. 

At the back is the barrack wall, pierced in the centre with a double 
bronze door, weathered to a green eolour. 

On the right and left sides of the stage are battlemenled parapets 
overlookirtg the city. 

The stage or pavement is approached by stone steps from the front, 
and by narrow stone staircases in the wings, one on each side, well 
forward. These steps are to suggest that the citadel is high up above 
(he toum. and that the main barrack gale is below, Tns Chief Citizen, 
The RAnBLE, Josiei-u, Tup. Madman, IIehod. and The Loiterers, 
etc., enter b)/ these steps. 

Piute, Procui.a. Lonoinub, The Sou>iees and Servants enter 
by the bronze door. 
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Longinus. 


Lord. 


P11.&TE. 

Lonoimus. 


PllATK. 

{&ving «cro/i,] Your warrant. Take the key. 

w to Barabbas’ cell and set him free, 

The mob has chosen tiiin. 


Lonoinus. 

And Jesus T 


PltATB. 

Wait. 

Re can be scourged and put outside the rate. 
With warning not to make more trouble nere. 
See that the sergeant be not too serere. 

I want to spare him. 


Lonoinvb. 

And the Jew. the Priest 

Outside T 


Ptl.ATE. 

I’ll see him now. 

Lonoinus. 

Passover Feast 

Ahravs brings troable, lord. All shall be done. 
Diraus* T 
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Pilate. 


Dismiss. 


[Exit Longinus. 
There’s blood about the sun, 

This earthquake weather presses or the brain. 


Yes? 


[Enter Peocula.] 


Peociila. 

Dear, forgive me, K I come again 
About this Jesus, but I long to know 
What Herod said. Did he ciismiss him T 

Pilate. 

No. 

He sent him back to me for me to try. 

The charge being local. 


Peocula. 

Have you tried him t 
Pilate. 

Ay. 

Henceforth he will be kept outside the walls. 

Now, listen, wife : whatever dream befalls. 

Never again send word to me in Court 
To interrupt a case. Tbe Jews made sport 
Of what ^ou dreamed and what you bMe me fear 
About tms Jesus man. Tbe laws are clear. 

I must apply them, asking nothing more 

Than the proved truth. Now tell me of youx dream : 

What was it ? Tell me then. 

Peocula. 

I saw a gleam 

Reddening the world out of a blackened sky, 

Then in the horror came a hurt thing’s cry 
Protesting to the death what no one heard. 
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What did it say Y 


PlUTK. 


Procola. 

A ery» qo spokeo word 
But crying, and a horror, and a sense 
Of one poor man’s naked intelligence. 

Pitted against the world and being crushed. 

Then, waking, there was noise ; a rabble rushed 
Following this Jesus here, crying for blood, 
lake beasts half*reptlle in a jungle mud. 

And all the horror threatening in the dim, 

In what I dreamed of, seemed to threaten him. . . « 
So in my terror I sent word to yon. 

Begging you dearly to have nought to do 
With that srise man. 


PlUITB. 

I grant he says wise things. 
Too wise by half, and too much wisdom brings 
Trouble, I And. It disagrees with men. 

W« must protect him from his wisdom then. 

PaOCULA. 

What have you done to him T 

PUiATE. 

Made it more bard 

For him to wrangle in the Temple yard 
Henc^brtb, I hope. 

[Enter Lonoinvs.] 

PaocunA. 

You have not punished him f 


Warned him. 


PlLATK. 
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LoNoims. 

The envoy from the Sanhedrin) 

Ii here, my lord. 

Pn.ATK. 

Go. I must lee him. Stay. 

You and your women, keep within to*day. 

It is the Jewish Feast and blood runs high 
Against us Romans when Ote zealots cry 
Songs of their old Deliverance through the land. 

Stay, yet. Lord Herod says that he has planned 
To visit us tO'Diight, have all prepared. 

PaocuLs. 

I would have gone to Herod had I dared, 

To plead for this man Jesus. All shall be 
Uaae ready. Dear, my dream oppresses me. 

ISaH 

PlUTB. 

It Is this earthquake weather: it will end 
After a shock. Farewell. 

[£nler Cexet Citibbn.] 

CaxKF Citizen. 

Hail, lord and friend, 

I come about a man in bonds with you 
One Jesus, leader of a pervene crew 
That haunts the Temple. 


Pilate. 

Yes, the man is here, 

Chtet CmzBN, 

Chargad with sedition T 
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It did not appear 
niat he had been seditious. It was proved 
That he had mocked at rites which people loved. 
No more than that, I have just deaJt with him. 
You wish to sec him ? 


Chief Citizen. 

No, the Sanhedrim 

Send me to tell you of his proved intent. 

You know how, not lon^ since, a prophet went 
Through all Judsea turning people's brains 
With talk of One coming to loose their chains f 

Pilate. 

John the Baptiser, whom old Herod kilted. 


Chief Citizen. 

Hie Jews expect that word to be fulfilled, 

They think that One will come. Tliis Jesus claims 
To be that Man, Son of the Name of Names, 

The Anointed King who will arise and seize 
Israel from Rome and you. Such claims as these 
Might be held mad in other times tlian ours. 


He is not mad. 


Pilate. 

Chief Citizen. 


But when rebellion lowers 
As now. from every hamiet, eveiy farm. 

One word so uttered does unreckoned barm. 


Pilate. 

How do you know this t 

Chief Cttizbn. 

From a man, his friend, 

Fi^htened by thought of where such claims would end. 
There had rumoun, yet we only beard 
Hie fact but now. We send you instant word. 
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RtA-ra. 

Yes. This is serious news. Would I bad known. 
But none the less, this Jesus is alone. 

A common countiy preacher, as men sa>', 

No more than that, ne leads no big array; 

No one believes his claim ? 

Chief Citizen. 

At present, no. 

He bad more Mends a little while ago. 

Before he made these claims of being King. 

Pilate, 

You know about him, then t 

Chief Citizen. 

His ministering 

Was known to us, of course. 

Pilate. 

And disapproved ? 
Chief Citizen. 

Not wholly, no ; some, truly; some we loved. 

At flitt he only preached. He preaches well. 


What off 


Pilate. 
Chief Cittzen. 


Of men, and of escape &om hell 
By good deeds done. But when be learned his power 
Anrt flatterers came, then, in an evil hour, 

As far as I can judge, his head was turned. 

A few days past, from all that we have learned. 

He made tim claim, and since persists therein. 
Deluders are best diecked who) they begin. 

So, when we heard it from this frighten^ friend. 

We took this course to bring it to an end. 
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Rightly. X thank you. Do I understand 

That mends have fallen from him since he planned 

To be this King f 

Chief Citizen. 

They have, the most part. 


P11.ATB. 

What makes them turn t 


Why? 


Chief Citizen. 

The claim is blasphemy 
Punished by death under the Jewish laws. 

Pilate. 

And under ours, if sufficient cause 
Appear, and yet, if all the Jews despise 
Tuis claimant’s folly, would it not be wise 
To pay no heed, not make important one 
Whom all contemn ? 

Chief Citizen. 

His evil is not done. 

His claim persists, the rabble’s mind will turn. 
Better prevent him, Lord, by being stem. 

The man has power. 

Pilate. 

That is true, he has. 

CmsF Citizen. 

His is the first claim, since Hie Baptist was. 
Better not let it thrive. 

Pilate. 

It does not thrive. 
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Cam CmzsH. 

All lU weeds prosper, lord, if left alive. 

The soil is ripe for such a weed as this. 

The Jews await a messaee snch as bis, 

The AoDioted Man, of whom our Holv Books 
Prophesy much. The Jewish people looks 
For Him to come, 

Pii.aT£. 

These ancient prophecies 
Are drugs to keep crude souls from being wise. 
Time and again Rome proves herself your friend, 
Then some mad writing brings it to an end. 

Time and again, until my heart is sick. 

Dead prophets spreading madness in the quick. 
And now this Jesus whom I hoped to save. 

Have you the depositions T 

CatEP Citizen. 

Yes, I have. 


Give me. 


PlLSTE. 

Chief Citizen. 
This is the doequet. 


PrliSTB. 

This is grave. 


Chief Citizen. 

I thought that you would think so. 

Piute. 

I will team 

iVhat he can say to this and then return. 

Wait, I must speak. Although I shall not spare 
Anyone, man or woman, who may dare 
To make a claim that threatens Roman rule, 

I do not plan to be a priestly tool. 
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X know your Temple plots ; pretend not here 
That you, the priest, hold me. the Roman, dear. 

You, like the other jews, await this King 

Who is to set you free, who is to ding 

Rome down to death, as your priests" brains suppose. 

This case of Jesus shows it, plainly shows. 

He and his claim were not at once disowned ; 

You waited, while you thought “ He shall be throned. 
We will support him, if he wins the crowd," 

You woula have, too. He would have been endowed 
With all your power to support his claim 
Had he but pleased the ral>t>le as at first. 

But, since he will not back the priestly aim, 

Nor stoop to lure the mulritude, you thirst 
To win roy favour by denounring him. 

This rebel does not suit the Simnedrim, 

I know. . . . The next one may. 


Chiet CmzBN. 

You wrong us. Sire. 


PlUTB. 

Unless he blench, you ’complish your desire 
With Jesus, though : there is no king save Rome 
Here, while I hold the reins. Wait till 1 come. 

Exit PlLATS. 

The Madman. 

Only a penny, a penny, 

Lilies brighter than any. 

White lilies picked for the Feast. 

[He enters, tapping with hit sffek.] 

I am a poor old man who cannot see, 

Will the great noble present tell to me 
If this is the Paved Court t 

Chief Citizen. 

It is. 
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Madkak. 

Beg for a prisoner’s freedom ? 


Where men 


Cbief CmzEN. 

Yes. What then ? 


Madmah. 

I come to help the choosing. 

Cbief Citizbh. 

You can go. 

Madman. 

Where, lord ? 

Chief Citizen. 

Why, home. You hear that noise below 
Or are you deaf t 

Maduan. 

No, lotdriiip, only blind. 

Cbief Citizen. 

Come thi8-day<next-year if you have tlie mind. 

This year you come too late, go home again. 

Madman. 

Lord, is the prisoner loosed ? 

Cbief Citizen. 

Yes. in the lane. 

Can you not hear them cry Barabbas ” there 7 


Barabbas, lord 7 


Madman. 

Chief Citizen. 

The prisoner whom they bear 


In triumph home. 
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Mailman. 

Barabbas ? 

Chief Citizen. 

Even he. 


Madman. 

Are not you wrong, my lord ? 

Chief Citizen. 

Wljy should I be ? 


Madman. 

There was another man in bonds, most kind 
To me, of old, who suffer, being blind. 

Surely they c^led for him ? One Jesus'f Ko ? 

Chief Citizen. 

The choice was made a little while ago. 
Barabbas is set free, the man you name 
Is not to be released. 

Madman. 

And yet 1 came 
Hoping to see him loosed. 

Chief Citizen. 

He waits within 

Till the just pain is fitted to hi.s sin. 

It will go hard with him, or I mbtake. 

Pray God it may. 

Madman. 

1 sorrow for his sake. 

Chief Citizen. 

[Erticr more Jews.] 



God’s scathe. 
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Maduan. 

A peony for the love of Heaven. 
A nven peony is a sin for|pveiu 
Ooly a peony, friends. 

l8T Citizen. 

The case was proved. He ottered blasphemy. 

Yet Pilate gives him stripes: the man should die. 

8rd Citizen. 

Wait here awhile. It is not over yet. 

This is the door, the man shall pay his debt. 

After the beating they will let him go 
And we shall catch him. 

2ni> CmzEH. 

We will treat him so 
That he will not be eager to blaspheme 
So glibly, soon. 

Sen Citizen. 

We wiU. 


IBT CrriZEK, 

Did Pilate seem 
To you, to try to spare him ? 


The Roman dog. 


Snd Citizen. 

Ay, he did, 

8bd Citizen. 


We will not. 


Und CmzsH. 

God forbid. 
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IBT Citizen. 

Well, we’ll stay here. 


2nd Citizen. 

We will anoint this King. 
Chief Citizen. 

You talk of Jesus T 

1st Citizen. 

Yes. 


Chief Citizen. 

1 had to bring 

News from the Temple but a minute past, 
To-day is like to be ICiug Jesus’ last. 


So ? 


It is sure. 


IST CmZF.N. 

Chief Citizen. 
Wait here a little while. 


1st Citizen. 

We mean to, lord. Ilis tongue shall not defile 
Our Lord again, by God. 

Chief CmzBN. 

By happy chance 

There came a hang-dog man with looks askanoe. 
Troubled in mind, who wished to speak with us. 

He said that he had heard the man speak thus 
That he was the Messiah, God in man. 

He had believed this, but his doubts began 
When Jesus, not content, claimed further things ; 

To be a yoke upon the necks of Kings. 

Emperor and Priest. Then, though he found him kind 
In mendship, he was troubled. With bo^md mind 
He came to us and swore what Jesus clmmed. 

This Emperor over Kings will now be tamed. 
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Voices. 

Will PUate back the priests t 

Chief Cxtizem. 

He cannot fail. 

It threatens Roman power. 

A Voice. 

Listen, friends, 

Pilate is cominir; hark I the sitting ends. 

No. ’Tis the JJcnch. 

{The Bench it »et by Siavks.] 

What will liord Pilate do 7 

[The Slates do not amnier.] 

You Nubian eunuchs answer to the Jew. 

Is the man cast ? 

A Slate. 

The rircumcised will see 

When Rome is ready. 

[Goes in and shuts the door.] 

A Voice. 

There. They nail a tree. 

They make a cross, for those are spikes being driven. 
He’s damned. 

A Voice. 

Not so, he still may be forgiven. 
The cross may be for one of those two thieves. 

A Voice. 

I had forgotten them. 

A Voice. 

This man believes 

That Pilate was inclined to let him go. 
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2nd Citizen. 

That was before this charge came. 

A Voice. 

Even so 

This Roman swine is fond of swine like these. 

A Voice. 

Come, Pilate, come. 

A Voice. 

He will not have much ease 
This Paschal Feast, if Jesus is not cost. 

A Voice. 

There is the door. Lord Pilate comes at last. 

No. ’Tis the trumpet. 

[A Teuupetee comta out.] 

Voices. 

Blow the trumpet, friend. 

A Voice. 

Homan. Recruit. When will the sitting end I 

Voices. 

Fling something at him. Roman. 

A Voice. 

O. have done. 

He will not hang until the midday sun 

And we shall lose our sleeps. Let sentence pass. 

A Voice. 

[ffAging.] As I came by the market I beard a woman 
sing: 

“ My love did truly promise to wed me with a ring. 

But, oh. my love deceived me and left me here forlorn 
With my spirit full of sorrow, and my baby to be bom ” 
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A Voice. 

Why are you ttanding here f 

A Voice. 

I came to see. 


O, did you so i 


A Voice. 

/. V'OICB. 

Why do you look at me ? 


A Voice. 

Vou were his friend : You come from Galilee, 


I do not. 


A Voice. 
A Voice. 

Yes, you do. 


A Voice. 

I tell you, No. 


A Voice. 

You know this man quite welL 


One thing about lum. 


A Voice. 

I do not know 


A Voice. 

Does he know the ear T 


A Voice. 

Ay, but denies. He was lus foUowei 
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I was not. 


A Voicx. 


A VoiCB. 

Why, I saw you in the hall, 
1 watched you. 

A VoiCB. 

I was never there at all. 


A VoiCB. 

So you would be a King. 

A Voice. 

That was the plan. 

A Voice. 

t swear to God I never saw the man. 

A Voice. 

Re did : you liar ; fling him down the stair. 

A Voice. 

I did not, Criends. I hate the man, I swear. 

Voices. 

You swear too much for truth, down with him. sons. 
Leave him, here’s Pilate. 

[ErUer LoNOiNUS and Soldisbs.] 
LOKOINVB. 

Stand back. Keep farther back. Get down the stair, 
Stop all this wrangling. Make less babble there. 

Keep back yet further. See you keep that line. 
Silence, l^se Jewish pigs. 

The Jews. 

The Roman swine. 
[Enter Pii.aTE.] 


l6 
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Longinut. 

Lord. 


Pilate. 

Lonoiku9. 


Pilate. 

No Jew here thinks him King. 
Thejr want his blood. 

LoNoiKtrs. 


They would want anything 
That would beguile the hours until the Feast. 


Pilate. 

I would be glad to disappoint the priest. 

I like this Jesus man. A man so wise 
Ought not to end through crazy prophecies. 
StiU, he persists. 

Longikus. 

!nicy arc a stubborn breed. 
The medicioe Cross is what they mostly need. 

Pilate. 

Still, this mail is, in fact, a kind of king, 

A God beside these beasts who spit and sting. 
The best Jew I have Iuiowd. 


Longinus. 

He had his chance, 

Pilate. 

Oh yes, he had. We’ll let the Jews advance 
Into the court. I tried to set him free. 

Still, if he will persist, the thing must be. 

And yet I am sorry. 

Longinus. 

Z am Gony, too. 

He seemed a good brave fellow, for a Jew. 

StiU, when a man is mad there is no cur 
But death, like this. 
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PlUlTK. 
I fear so. 


Shall I begin T 


IjONGJNUS. 

I am sure. 


Pn.ATE. 

Yes. 


Longinus. 

Sound the Assembly. [Trumpet.'\ Sound 
The Imperial call. [Trumpet.'] 

Pilate. 

Yon people, gathered round, 

Behold your King. 

Voices. 

Our King. I sec him. Where f 
That heap of clothes behind the soldiers there. 

He has been soundly beaten. Look, he bleeds. 

A cross on Old Skull Hill is whnt he needs. 

Pilate. 

What would you, then, that I should do to him t 

Voices. 

Stone the blasphemer, tear him limb from limb. 

Kill him with stones, he uttered blasphemy. 

Give him to us, for us to crucify. 

Crucify 1 

Pilate. 

Would you crucify your King ? 

Voices. 

1^ is no King of ours ; we have no King 
But CeesBi. Crucify 1 
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Pu^TZ, 

BriDg pen and ink. 
LoNaiNus. 

Hold up the prisoner, Lucius; give him drinfa, 

PnATB. 

I come to sentence. 

Sekvant, 

Writing things, my lord. 
P11.ATE. 

Fasten the parchment to the piece of board. 

So. 1 will write. 


Voices. 

What does his writing mean t 
It is the sentence of this Nazarene. 

Condemning him to deatii. A little while 
And he’ll be outs. See Lord I^Iate smile. 

Why does he smile t 


Pilate. 

Longinus. 

Lonoinus. 

Lord. 


Pilate. 

Come here. 

Bo to that man, that upland tamteer, 

[ want this writ in Helmw. Bid him write 
ffig easy letters that will catch the sight. 

Lonodivs. 

( will, my lord. Make way. 


[Exit Lonoxkdi. 
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A Votes. 

What *» on the scroll ? 
A Voice. 

It gives the prisoner into his control 
To nail to death, the foul blaspheming beast. 

A Voice. 

D’you think he will be dead before the Feast f 

A Voice. 

They’ll spear him if he lingers until dark. 

A Voice. 

When Feast begins he will be stiff and stark. 

There’s little life left in him as it is. 

Voices. 

Wa’U hammer iron through those hands of his, 

And through his feet, ana when the cross is set 
Jolt it i remember. I will not forget. 

A Voice. 

Here comes the sentence. 

[Enter Lonoinvs.] 

A Voice. 

Wait; it is not signed. 
A Voice. 

Come to the hill, you will be kft behind. 

1 want a gc^ place at the cross’s foot. 
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A Voice. 

I've sot s stone for when they move the brute. 
Besictes, I mean to bait him on the way. 

I’ll spatter him with Sith. 

A Voice. 

No, come away. 

Pilate. 

Imperial finding in the High Priest's suit. 

In the name of Ciesar and of Rome. . , , 


Longinus. 

Pilate. 


Salute. 


1, Procurator of Judic. say 
lliat Jesus, called the lOng, be led away 
To death by crudfixion, here and now. 
la the name of Cssar and of Rome. . . . 


Lonoinus. 

To the sentence of the court. 


We bow 


PiLATB. 

See sentence done. 

This is your warrant. 

I.ONOINU8. 

Sentence shall be done. 
Voices 

Away, Mends, hurry. Keep a place for me. 

Get there befoR they come, then we sbaJl see 
All of the nmling and the fixing on. 


Lonpnus 


PlLATB. 
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Lord. 


LoNGtKua. 

Pn^TB- 


I^spJay this scroll upon 
The head of Jesus’ cross, that men may read 
Wait; I’ll declare it publidy. Talce heed. . 
I add this word, that over Jesus* head 
This scroll shall be display^ till he U dead. 
Show it, Lonpnus. Plead it if you choose. 


Voices. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth, the IQng of the Jews.” 

We’ll make him ICing, we’ll set him up in state. 
At Golgotha. Come ; drag him through the gate. 
Give him his cross. Come, soldiers. 


Chief Citizen. 

Israel, wait. 

Wait. I must speak. Lord Pilate. 

Voices. 

Stand aside. . . , 

Are we to miss his being crucified t 
Chief Citizen. 

Wait. Only wait. One word. 

ManifAN. 

Lord P*iiate. Lord. 


Stand back. 


Sentry. 

Madman. 
I’ll speak. 


Sentet. 

I’ll tmne you mth the sword. 
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Madman. 

Lord Pilate, Jesus is an upright man, 

I heard his teaching since it first began. 
You are mistaken, lord, you are misied. 
Spare him, great King. 


SSNTBT. 

Get down. 

Madman. 

Kill me instead. 

He never said this thing. (Be is henien aside.] 
Longinus. 

The company. 

Attention. Front. Take up the prisoner, fey 
The left, quick wheel. Down to the oourtyard, wheel. 

[The Tboops go out bff t)ie doore, inlo Ihe barraeks, 
»c tu to reach the main gate from within, The PsiaoNU 
U not thown, but only euggesled.} 

A Votes. 

Be cannot lift his cross, I saw him reel. 

A Voice. 

We’U find a man to bring it. Hurry, friends. 

Three to be nailed. 

A Voice. 

The thieves will make good ends. 
They always do. This feUow will die soon. 

A Voice. 

The troops will spear them all before fuD moon. 

Come; watch them mardt them out. Get mud to fling, 

\They hurry down the gtoircaee O.P tide,] 
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ChIB!/ ClTIZBK. 

t To PUaUA Lord Pilate, do not write Jesus the 
)ut that ‘‘He called himself * Jesus the King.’ '* 

PtLATB. 

Empty this water here. (Sebtant does,] 

nemove this board. 

Take in the Bench. 


Chibp CtnzEK. 

1 have to ask, my lord, 

That you will change the wording of your scroll. 

My lora, it cuts my people to tlie soul. 

P11.ATS. 

Tell Caius Scirrus that I want him. [Exit Scbvakt.] 
So. [To Chief Citizen.] 

What I have written, I have written. Go. [Exit Chief 
Citizen. Piute watches him. 

A yell below as the Tboops march out from the main gate. 
LoKOlNUS’ voice is heard ehouting.] 

Isonamva. 

Bight wheel. Quick march. Close up. Keep your files 
close. 

[A march is played, oboe and trumpet. PiuTB goes 
in, the Troops salute, the bronze doors are closed, but a 
Ssktbt stands outside them. The Maximan remains,] 

Madman. 

They cut my face, there's Uood upon my brow. 

So, let it run, I am an old man now, 

Ad old, blind beggar picking filth for bread. 

Once I wore silk, drank wine. 

Spent gold on women, feasted, all was mine; 

But this uneasy current in my head 

Burst, one full moon, and cleansed me, then I saw 

Truth like a perfect crystal, life its flaw. 

11(^ the world, but I was mad, they said. 
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I had a valley farm above a brook. 

My sheep bells there were sweet. 

And in ue summer heat 

My mill wheels turned, yet aQ these thinn they took | 
Ah, and I gave them, all things f forsook 
But that green blade of wheat. 

My own soul’s courage, that they did not take. 

I will go on, although my old heart ache. 

Not long, not long. 

Soon I shall pass oehind 

This changing veil to that which does not change. 

My tired feet will range 

In some green valley of eternal mind 

Where Truth is daily like the water's song 

[£n/er the CiiiisF Citisek.J 

Chief Citizen. 

Where is Lord Pilate f 


HaDMAK. 
Gone within. 


Chief Citizen. 


The way be spoke to me T 


You beard 


Madman. 

No, not a word. 

The dogs so bayed for blood, I could not hear. 
Ask the tall sentry yonder with the spear. 


Chief Citibn. 
1 wish to see Lord FUate. 


Sektbt. 


Stand aside. 
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Chief Cfeizem, 

Send word to him ; I cannot be denied, 
I have to see him ; it concerns the State 
Urgently, too, I tell you. 

Sentry. 

It can wait. 

Chief Citizen. 

It may mean bloodshed. 


Sentry. 

Bloodshed is my trade, 
A sentry’s orders have to be obeyed 
The same as God’s that you were talking of. 


Chief Citizen. 
I teU you, I must see him. 

Sentrt. 


You cannot now. 


That’s enough. 
Madman. 

The soldier’s words are true. 


Chief Citizen. 
Could you send word ? 


Sentry. 

Sr, I have answered you. 
Chief Citizen. 

Those words that Pilate wrote, the Hebrew screed. 
May cause a riot. 
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Haduav. 

Yes? 

Chief CrriEBH, 

And death, 

Sbhtby. 

Indeed. 

You got the poor man’s life, what would you more f 
CUIEP ClTlZEM. 

Means to see Pilate. 

Sbmtrt. 

As I said before, 

You cannot. Stand away. A man like you 
Ought to know better than to lead a crew 
To yell for a man’s blood. God stop tny breath, 

What does a man like you with blood and death T 
Go to. 

Ceief CmsEK. 

You will not send t 

Sentry. 

I will not send. 

Cbeef Citizen. 

[Golflg.] You shall regret this. 

Sentry. 

Right. Good-bye, my Mend. 
Chief Citizen. 

[SwU. 


Meant will be foimd. 
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Semtsy. 

These prints, these preaching folk, 
[Pause. iStfigs.] 

Upon a summer morning, I bade my love goc<d-bye. 
In toe old green glcn so far away, 

To go to be a soldier on biscuits made of rye,” 

It is darker than it was. 


Madman. 

It is falling dark. 

Sentry. 

It feels like earthquake weather. Listen, 


Madman. 

Sentry. 

It sounded like a shock inside the walls. 


Hark. 


Madman. 

God celebrates the madman’s funeral. 

Sentry. 

The shouts came from the Temple. 

Madman. 

Yes, they sing 

Glory to God there, having killed their King. 

Sentry. 

You knew that man they are banging ? 


Madman. 


Yes. Did you T 
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Semtbt. 

Not till I saw him scoui^d. he a Jew ? 

Madman. 

No. Wisdom comes from God, and he was wise. 
I have touched wisdom since they took my eyes. 

Sentry. 

So you were blinded f Why T 


Madman. 


One Passover, 


Thinking aloud, 

Sentby. 


How BO ? 


Madman. 

1 told the crowd 
That only a bloody God would care for blood. 
The crowd kill kids and smear the lintel wood, 
To honour God, who lives in the pure stars. 

Sentry. 

You must have suffered ; they are angry scars. 

Madman. 

There is no scar inside. 


Sentry. 

That may be so; 

Still, it was mad ; men do not wish to know 
The truth about thdr customs, nor aught else. 
[Cnee 

Madman. 

They have nailed the teacher Jesus by those yells 
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Sentbt. 

It is darker. There’ll be earthquake before night. 
What sort of man was he ? 

Madman. 

He knew the right 

And followed her, a stony road, to this. 

Sentry. 

I dnd suiBoicnt trouble in what is 
Without my seeking what is right or wrong. 

Madman. 

All have to seek her, and the search is long. 


Maybe. 

And hard. 


Sentry. 

Madman. 

Sentry. 


Maybe. \Pause.\ 

[Sings."] 

“ I mean to be a captain before I do return. 

Though the winters they may freeze and the summers 
they may burn, 

I mean to be a captain and command a hundred men 
And the women who , . . [A bugle call off.] 


There is recall. 


[The doors are open and the Sentry goes.] 


Madman. 

The wild duck, stringing through the sky. 

Are south away. 

Their men necks glitter as they fly. 

The lake is gray. 

So still, so lone, the fowler never heeds. 

The wind goes rustic, rustle, through the reeds. 
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There they find peace to have their own wild toula. 

Id that still lake, 

Only the moonrise or the wind controls 
The way they take, 

Through the gray reeds, the cocking moor>hen’s lair, 
Rippling the pool, or over lei^pies of air. 

a • • • • > 

Not thus, not thus are the wild souls of men. 

No peace for those 

Who step beyond the blindness of the pen 
To where the skies unclose. 

For them the spitting mob, the cross, the crown of thorns 
The bull gone mad, the Saviour on his horns. 

• ••••« 

Beauty and peace have made. 

No peace, no still retreat. 

No solace, none. 

Only the unafraid 
Before life’s roaring street 
Touch Beauty’s feet, 

Know Truth, do aa God bade. 

Become God’s son. 

fPouse.] 

Darkness, come down, cover a brave man’s pain, 

Let the bright soul go bock to God again. 

Cover that tortured Besh, it only serves 
To hold that thing which other power nerves. 

Darkness, come down, kt it be midnight here, 

In the dark niglit the untroubled soul sings clear. 

\It darkeru.'] 

1 have been scourged, blinded and crucifled, 

Uy blood bums on the stones of every street 
In every town ; wherever people meet 
I have neen bounded down, in anguish died. 

[It darkm$.] 

The creaking door of flesh rolls slowly back 
Nerve by rra nerve the links of living cracl^ 

L«;^"g the soul to tread another tra^ 
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Beyond the pain, beyond the broken day, 

A slimmering country liee 
Where life is being wise, 

All of the beauty seen by tmthful eyes 
Are lilies there, growing beside the way. 

Those TOlden ones will loose the torted hands. 

Smooth the scarred brow, gather the brealdne soul. 
Whose earthly moments drop like falling sands 
To leave the spirit whole. 

Now darkness is upon the A^e of the earth. 

[He goe*. 

Pilate [eniering, aa tht darktuse reddens to a glare']. 


Pilate. 

This monstrous day is in the pangs of birth. 
There was a shock. I wish the troops were back 
From Golgotha. The heavens arc more black 
Than in the great shock in my first year’s rule. 
Please God these zealot pilmms will keep cool 
Nor think this done by tSod for any cause. 

The Ughtnlag jags the heaven in bloody scraws 
Like chroDicles of judgment. Now it breaks. 
Now rain. 

Procvla. 

[IfnfeHng.j O Pilate. 

Pilate. 

What? 


Speak. 


Pbocvla. 
Where is J«.sua T 


For an OUT takes 


Pilate. 

He is crueifled. 


CrudfledT 


Fbocvla. 
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Pilate. 

Put to death. My wife, I tried 
To save him, but such men cannot be saved. 
Truth to himself till death was all he craved. 
He has his will. 


Procula. 

So what th^ said is true. 
O God, my God. But when I sfmkc to you 
You said that you had warned him. 


PiLATK. 

That is so. 

Another charge was brought some hours ago. 
That he was claiming to be titat great King 
Foretold by prophets, who shall free the Jews. 
This he persisted in. I could not choose 
But end a zealot claiming such a thing. 


PaOCULA. 

He was no zealot. 


Pilate. 

Yes, on this one point. 
Had he recanted, well. But be was nrm. 
So he was cast. 


Procula. 

The gouts of gore anoint 
That temple to the service of the worm. 

It is a desecration of our power. 

A rude poor man who pitted his pure sense 
Agmnst what holds the world its uttle hour, 

Bund force and fraud, priests’ mummery and pretence, 
Could you not see that this is what he did ? 
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PH-ATE. 

Moct clearly, wife. But Roman laws forbid 
That I should weigh, like God, the worth of souls, 

1 act for Rome, and Rome is better rid 
Of these rare spirits whom no law controls. 

He broke a statute, knowing from the first 
Whither his act would lead, he was not blind. 

PnOCULA. 

No, friend, he followed hungry and athirst 
The lonely exaltation of his mind. 

So Rome, our mother, profits by his death, 

You think so 7 

PtL&TK. 

Ay. 

Pbocuia. 

We draw securer breath. 

We Romans, for bis gasping on the cross T 

Pilate. 

Some few will be the calmer for his loss. 

Many, perhaps ; he made a dangerous claim. 

Even had 1 spared it would have been the same 
A year, or two, from now. Forget him, friend. 

Pbocula. 

1 have no part nor parcel in his end. 

Rather than have it thought 1 buy my ease. 

My body's safety, honour, dignities. 

Life and the rest at such a price of pain 
There [the stabt her arm toith her dagger] is my blood, 
to wash away the stain. 

There. There once more. It fetched too dear a price. 

O God, receive that soul in paradise. 

Pilate. 


What nave you done T 
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Pbocola. 

No matter ; it atoaee. 

His blood will clamour from the city stones. 

PlLATS. 

Go in. No, let me bind it. 

PBOCUL.A. 

Someone comes. 

A couneillar, I think. Ask what he wants. 

[Enler Joseph.] 

Joseph. 

Greetings, Lord Pilate. 

Pilate. 

And to you. 

Joseph. 

{Ye PaocuLA.] 

And you. 

[To Pilate.] 

I have a boon to ask. 

Pbocvla. 

What can we do T 

JoeEPB. 

Lord Pilate, nuy I speak 7 

PlLAtS. 

[To Fbocula.] Go in. (i$Ae goer in.] 

[To Joseph.] 

Go on. 
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JoasPH. 

The man called Christ, the follower of John, 

Was crucihed to-day by your decree. 

[PiLATB bows.] 

He was my master, very dear to me. 

I will not speak of that. I only crave 
Leave to prepare his body for the grave, 

And then to bury him. May 1 have leave T 

Pilate. 

Yes, you may have him when the guards give leave. 
Wait. In a cose like this, men may believe 
That the dead master is not really dead. 

This preaching man, tius King, has been the head 
Of men who may be good ana mean no harm, 
Whose tenets, none tM less, have caused alarm 
First to the priests, and through the priests to me. 

I wish this preacher’s followers to see 
That teaching of the kind is to be curbed. 

I mean, established truths may be disturbed, 

But not the Jews, nor Rome. You understand ? 

Joseph. 

I follow; yes. 

Piute. 

A riot might be fanned. 

Such things have been, over the martyr’s grave. 

Joseph. 

His broken corpse is all bis followers crave, 

Pilate. 

Why, very well then. 

Joseph. 

Will you give your seal T 
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PtUTBv 

My seal T What for ? 

Joseph. 

!niat 1 may show the guard 

And have the body. 

Pilate. 

Gladly; but I feel , . • 

Not yet: not until dark. 

Joseph. 

It will be hard 

To bury him to-night . . . the feast begins. 

Pilate. 

I know, but still, when men arc crucified . . . 

Joseph. 

There is no hope of that. The man has died. 

PtLATE. 

Died ? Dead already ? 

Joseph. 

Yes. 

Pilate. 

’Tis passing soon. 

Joseph. 

God broke that bright soul’s body as a boon. 

He died at the ninth hour. 

Pilate. 

Are you sure T 
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I saw him, lord. 


Joseph. 

Pilate, 


1 thought he would endure 
Longer than that; he had a constant mind. 


Joseph. 

The great soul burns the body to a rind. 


Pilate. 

But dead, already ; strange. [Calling^) 

You in the court. 

Send me Longinus here with his report. 


I will, my lord. 


A Voice. 

Pilate. 

This teacher was your friend T 


Joseph. 

Was, is, and will be, till the great world end : 
Which God grant may be soon. 


Pilate. 

I disagree 

With teachers of new truth. For men like me 
There is but one religion, which is Rome, 

No easy one to practise, far from home. 

You come from Rumah t 


Joseph. 

Yes. 


FnATS. 


Of oEves being good T 


What chance is there 
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JOSCPH. 

They should be fair. 

Pilate. 

You will not use Italian presses f Xo ? 

Joseph. 

Man likes his own, my lord, however slow; 

What the land made, we say, it ought to use. 

Pilate. 

Your presses waste; oil is too good to lose. 

But I shall not persuade. 

Sebtakt. 

Longinus, lord. 

Pilate. 

Make your report, centurion. Where's your swnrd ; 
What makes you come thus jangled ? Are you ili t 

L0NCIND8. 

There was a shock of earthquake up the bill. 

I have been shaken. I hod meant to come 
Before } but I was whiried . . . was stricken dumb. 
I left my sword withio. . . . 


Pilate. 

Leave it. Attend. 

Is the man, Jesus, dead T This is Iiis hiend 
1^0 wants to bury him; be says be ia. 

Lokoindb, 

.Testtifl is out of all hii miseries. 

Yes, be is dead, my lord. 
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Pilate. 

Already ? 

Lonoimus. 

Yes, 

The men who suffer most eoduie the less. 

He died without our help. 

Joseph. 

Then may I have 

His body, lord, to lay it in the grave f 

PUATE. 

A sentry ’s there f 

LoMoiNcra. 

Yes, lord- 

PllATB. 

Have you a scroll t 

[Tak€$ paper.] Right. Now some wax. 

[fVritee.] “ Give into his control 
The body of the teacher; see it laid 
Inside the tomb and see the doorway made 
Secure with stones and sealed, then bring me word,*' 
This privilen of burial is conferred 
On the conditions I have named to you. 

See you observe them strictly. 

Joseph. 

I will do 

All that himself would ask to show my sense 
Of ^s last kindness. I shall go from hence 
Soon, perhaps far ; I ^ve you thanks, my lord. 

Now the last joy the ni gg ard fates afford ; 

One little service more, and then an end 
Of that ^vineness touched at through our friend. 

[EtU. 
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PiLATB. 

See that the tomb is sealed by dark to-night. 

Where were you hurt, Longinus ? You are white. 
What happened at the cross t 

Lomoinus. 

Wc nailed him there 

Aloft between the thieves, in the bright air. 

The rabble and tlic readers mocked with oaths, 

The hangman’s squad were dicing for his clothes. 
The two thieves jeered at him. ^en it grew dark. 
Till the noon sun was dwindled to a spa^, 

And one by one the mocking months fell still. 

We were alone on the accursed hilt 

And we were still, not even the dice clicked, 

Only the heavy blood-gouta dropped and ticked 
On to the stone; the hill is all bald stone. 

And now and then the hangers gave a groan. 

in the dark, tlircc shapes with arms outspread. 
The blood'drops spat to snow how slow tJicy bled. 
They rose tip black against the ghastly sky. 

God, lord, it is a slow way to make die 
A man, a strong man, who can beget men. 

Then there would come another groan, and then 
One of those thieves (tough cameleers those two) 
Would curse the teacher from lii» bitten through, 
And the other bid him let the teacher be. 

I have stood much, but this thing daunted me: 

The dark, the livid light, and long, long groans 
One on another, coming from their bones. 

And it got darker and a glare began 
Like the sky burning up above the man. 

The hangman’s squ^ stood easy on their spears 
And the ait moaned, and women were in tears, 
While still between his groans the robber cursed. 
The sky was grim : it seemed about to burst. 

Hours had passed : they seemed like awful days. 
Then , . . what was that T 

Pu.aTE. 

WhatT Where? 
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Lomoihcb. 


Fire desceodiDg, 


No. 


P11.ATB. 


A kind of blaze, 


Lohoinub. 

1 saw it. 

P11.ATB. 

Ye«t 

What was it that you saw ? 

Longinus. 

A fiery tress 

Making red letters all across the heaven, 

X/nd Pilate, pray to God we be forgiven, 

Pilate. 

“ The sky was grim,” you said, there at the croM. 
What happeoeef next t 


Lonoinus. 

The towers bent like moss 
Under the fiery figures from the sky. 

Horses were in the air, there came a cry. 

Jesus was calling God : it struck us dumb. 

One said ” He is calling God. Wait. Will God come ? 
Wait.” And we listened in the glare. O Sir, 

He was God’s son, that man, that minister, 

For as he called, ^e tore the sky in two, 

The sick earth shook and tossed the cross askew. 

The earthquake ran like thunder, the earth’s bones 
Broke, the graves opened, there were falling stones. 

Pilate. 

1 felt the shock even here. So i 
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Lokoinvs. 

Jesus cried 

Once more and drooped, I saw that he had died. 
Lord, in the earthquake God had come for him. 

The thought of t shakes me sick, my eyes are dim, 

Pilate, 

Tell Scirrus to relieve you. 

Lomoinus. 

l<ord , . . 

Pilate. 

Dismiss. 

Lie down and try to sleep; forget oil this, 

Tell Scirrus I command it. Rest to-night. 

Go in, Longinus, go. 


Lonqinus. 

Thank you, Lord Pilate. 

[Exii LOKOJNUa. 


PiLATS. 

{AhneJ] No man can stand an earthquake. Men can 
bear 

Tumults of water and of fire and air, 

But not of earth, man’s grave and standing ground; 
When that begins to heave the will goes round. 
Longinus, too. [Nosee below.} lastcn. 

Does Herod come 1 

I heard his fifes. 

[The doort open, Sssvants enter,} 

Sbbtant. 

Lord Herod i s at hand ; 
it please your lordship robe T 
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Pll^TE, 

Sprinkle ftesh sand. 

For blood was shed to-day, here, under foot. 

\He ro&ec,] 

Well, that; the other clasp. [Music off.'] 

A VoicE- 

Cohort. Salute. 

Pilate. 

Leave torches at the door. Dismiss. [Servants go.] 

He comes 

Welcomed by everyone ; the city hums 
With joy when Herod passes. Ah, not thus 
Do I TO through the town. They welcome us 
With looks of hate, with mutterings, curses, stones. 
{Enler Procula.] 

Come, stand with me. Welcome, Lord Herod, here. 
Wcloome must make amends for barrack cheer. 

[r/(0 Nubians hold torches at the door, Herod sitters,] 

Come in, good welcome, Herod. 

Procula. 

Welcome, sir. 


Herod. 

To Rome, to Pilate, and to Beauty, greeting ; 

Give me your hands. What joy is in this meeting. 
Pilate, again. You, you have hurt your band ? 

Pilate. 

It is nothing, sir. 

Herod. 

Beauty has touched this hand, 
A wound has followed. 
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Pbocuu. 

What you please to call 
Beauty, my lord, did nothing of the kind. 

An earthen vessel tilted with a wall. 

IIbbod. 

May it soon mend. Now let me speak my mind. 
Pilate, since you have ruled here, there have been 
Moments of . . . discord, shall we sav T between 
Your government and mine. 1 am afraid 
That I, the native here, have seldom made 
Efforts for friendship with you. 

Pilate. 

Come. 


Hebod. 

I should 

Have done more than I have, done all I could. 

Healed the raw wound between the land and Rome, 
Helped )[ou to make this hellish town a home, 

Not left it, as I fear it has been, hell 
To you and yours cooped in a citadel 
Above rebellion brewing. For the past 
I offer deep regret, grief that will lost, 

And shame; your generous mind leaves me ashamed. 

Pilate. 

Really, my lord. 

Peocula. 

These things mxist not be named. 
Pilate. 

It is onerous of you to speak like this. 

But, Herod, hark. 

Pbocula, 

If things have been amiss. 


The fault was ours, 
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IIbkoc. 

No» the fault was miue. 

Your generous act this morning was a sign 
Of scrupulous justice done to me by you 
Unrecognized, unthaiikcd. I thank you now. 

Give me your hand . . . so . . . thus. 

Pilate. 

Heiod, I bow 

To what you say. To think that 1 have done 
Something (I know not what) that has beguu 
A kindlier bond between us, touches home. 

I have long grieved lest 1 have injured Home 
By failing towards yourself, where other men 
Might have been wiser. . . . That is over, then f 
Our differences henceforth may be discussed 
In friendly talk together. 

lleiioD. 

So I trust. 

PlLATlt. 

Give me your hand; I have long hoped for this. 

I need your help, and you. perhaps, need mine. 

The tribes are restless on the border-line. 

The whole land seethes : the news from Rome is bad. 
But this atones. 

Pboculo. 

Oh. fully. 

Hebod. 

I am glad. 

Pilate. 

Hebod. 

You lead. 


Let us go in. 
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Pbocdu. 

A moment, one. . . . 

You named a generous act that he had done . . . T 
Hebod. 

This morning, yea ; you sent that man to me 
Because his crime was laid in Galilee. 

A little thing, but still it touched me close; 

It made me think how our disputes arose 
When thieves out of your province brought to me 
Were punished with a fine, perhaps set free, 

Not sent to you to judge, as you sent him. 

In future jrou will ^d me mote a friend. 

Or so I hope. 

PitaTE. 

Thanks. May the gods so send 
That this may lead to happier days for us. 

Voices op the Crowd 

{taho are rum fiocIHng in, among them the MaDuaK], 
Herod the good, Herod the glorious. 

Long life to Herod. 

PlLSTE. 

Come, the crowd begin . • • 
Voices. 

Berod for ever. 

Pilate, 

Let us go within. . . » 

Hekoo. 

Yes. By the by, what happened to the mau 1 
I sent huD back to you; a rumour ran 
That he was crucified. 


PiLATB. 
He was. 
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He&od. 

The prieste 

R*ge upon points of doctrine at the feasts. 

Voices. 

God bless you, Hezod; give you length of days, Herod. 

Herod. 

1^0 the Crowd.] Go home. To God alone give praise. 
This is Deliverance Night; go home, for soon 
Over the dusty hill will come the moon, 

And you must feast, with prayer to the Adored. 

[7*0 Pilate.] He well deserved his death. 


I’ll lead the way. . • . 


Voices. 

PXLATE. 


God btess you, lord. 


Voices. 

Herod. 


Herod. 

[To Pbocula.} Lady, your hand. 
PSOCULA. 

There is a just man’s blood upon the sand. 

Blind how you tread. 

[They go fn. The brorae doort are closed. The crowd 
remaine for an irutant watching the doors.'] 

A Voice. 

Herod the Fox makes friends with Pilate. Why T 

A Voice. 

He needs a Roman loan. 


17 
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A Voice. 

Look at the sky. 

The Paschal moon has risen. 

A Voice. 

God is great. 

^Vhy did I linger here t I shall be late, [Going. 

A Voice. 

Good-night and blessing. 

A Voice. 

[Going.] Pilate’s colour changed 
When we cheered Herod. 

A Voice. 

Tliey have been estranged 

A long while now ; but now they will be friends. [GoUtg. 
A Voice. 

What joy it is when Preparation ends. 

Now to our Feast. Do you go down the stair T 

A Voice. 

Yes, past the pools; will you come with me there T 
A Voice. 

I love to walk by moonlight; let us go. [They go. 

A Voice. 

[Ringing.] Friends, out of Egypt, long ago, 
bur wandering fathers came. 

Treading the paths that God did show 
By pointing cloud and Same. 

By land and sea His darkness and His light 

jLed us into His peace. . . . [The voice diet axcay. 
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A Voice. 

[Off.] Good-night. 

A Voice. 

Good-night. 

[Or^ the Madhak remaina. He takea lilies from a 
bow and begins to tie them in bunchea,] 


Madman. 

Only a penny. penny, 

Lilies brighter than any, 

Lilies whiter than snow, [lie feels that he is alone.] 
Beautiful lilies grow 
Wherever the truth so sweet 
Has trodden with bloody feet, 

Has stood with a bloody brow. 

Friend, it is over now, 

The passion, the sweat, thepains. 

Only the truth remains. [He lays lilies down.] 

a « • • • • 

I cannot see what others see; 

Widsom alone is kind to me. 

Wisdom that comes ftom A^ny, 

*<*«••• 
Wisdom that lives in the pure skies, 
iiie untouched star, the spirit’s eyes : 

O Beauty, touch me, make me wise. 


CUBTAIN, 
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T HRR£ was an old lord in the Argentine, 

Named Rosas, of the ^dest blood in Spain ; 
uis wife was the proud last of a proud line, 

She ruled his house for him and farmed his plain ; 
They had one child, a tameless boy called John, 
Who was a little lad a century gone. 

This little boy, the Rosas’ only child, 

Was not like other children of his age, 

His body seemed a trap to something wild 
That bit the trap-bars nloody in his rage. 

He had mad eyes which glittered and were grim; 
Even as a child men were afraid of him. 

And once, when old Lord Rosas at a Fair 
Talked with his friends, this little boy being by. 
An old man called the child and touched bis hair, 
And watched the wild thing trapping in his eye, 
Then bade the child “ Go ^ay,’* and being gone 
Wept bitter tears in sight of everyone. 

And when Lord Rosas asked him, why he cried. 
He said “ Because I see, round that child’s head, 

A sign of evil things that will betide 

Through him, being man. There is a blur of red, 

A blur of blood, a devil, at his side; 

I see his future. That was why 1 cried. 

" 1 am an old, old man limping to death. 

And many a wicked thing nave I seen done. 
Bloody and evil as the Preacher saith 
Are ill men’s dealings underneath the sun. 

But this bright child is fated to such crime 
As will make mark a bloody smear on Time.** 
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So he went weepins, while the ^ssips bede 
lajrd Rosas not to heed the poor old loon. 

Lord Rosas died soon after and was laid 
Deep in the pit where all lie late or soon. 

Under the flagstone in the chancel dim 
Evil and happy fate were one to him. 

After his death, his widow ruled the son 
Some few abort years; some bitter bouts they had ; 
That old hot proud un^undcrstauding one 
Roused night and day the devii in the lad, 

She with her plana, and he with all his dreams 
Of the great world washed by the ocean streams. 

• ••••«* 

It was the custom in that outland plain. 

That young men, nobly bom, should serve awhile 
Under some roerchaot, keeping store for gain, 

So to learn commerce, and by service vile, 

Sweeping the floors, to sense (with gritted teeth) 

Man and this world of bis from undemeatb, 

And seeing life, because those merchants’ stores 
Were cluM and markets used by everyone 
For plots and bargains and the test of ores. 

Sefiora Rosas ordered that her son 
Should like his father, enter, being of age. 

A country storehouse at the merchant’s page. 

” I do as father did T ” he answered. "IT 
Sweep out a cheater’s office with a broom, 

And peddle sardines T I had rather die. 

While there ’a a cow to brand or horse to groom 
I’ll be a man. So let your merchant find 
Some priest or eunuch with my father’s mind." 

She spoke again. He said, ** 1 will not go.’’ 

" Then," she replied, " my son, you sh^ not eat, 
Nor drink, until you do. You tell me, No. 

A lesty calf that quarrels with the teat 

Shall starve, for me. Men, lock this braggart lad 

Into his room." did as they were rade. 
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Thev left him in hu room all through the day. 

With neither food nor drink; they asked him thrice, 
“ John, here is dinner : will you not obey f " 

They brought him raisin biscuits to entice 
Him to obey. His friend the horse-herd came. 

But John would neither answer nor be tame. 

When twilight fell, his mother asked again, 

“ John, be advised, be wise and do my will. 

Why be so headstrong, giving me such pain T 
Are you not hungry ? There is dinner still. 

you will go, then come and eat with me.” 

“ I won’t,” he said. “ Then you may starve,” said she, 

So when the night was dark, the mother said, 

“ Leave him to-night, to-morrow we shall find 
His fal-lals cured and 1 shall be obeyed. 

No cure like hunger to a stubborn mind.” 

Then through the keyhole to her son she cried 
” Good-night, my son.” None answered from inside. 

Then, when the morning came, they knocked the door 
“ John, will you go ? ” they asked. No answer came. 
One said, ” I see iiim lying on the floor. 

He is asleep or playing at some game, 

Come, Master John, don’t treat our lady so. 

Look, here are eggs, be good and say you’ll go.” 

No answer came, so then they craned, and peered 
Into the keyhole at the room beyond. 

Fray God,” said one, ” it be not as I feared. 

A lad so proud should never be in bond. 

He had ms Indian lance-bead on the shelf. 

John, Master John. He may have killed himself. 

** John, God, he has. He’s lying on the floor, 

Look, there's his body. Fetch Ae crowbars here. 
Yes, he is dead, God help us; burst the door, 

Run for a doctor, one. A dear, a dear. 

He was the likeliest lad there evjn was. 

Now, Ramon, heave. Now Martin, now Tom4s. 
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“ HeBTe.” So they hove and entered with the heave 
What they had thought was John was but a pile 
Of clothing, rolled to nuta’s shape to deceive. 

John was not there, he had been gone awhile. 

His bed was cold, a pencilled letter lay 
There on his clothes, but John had run away. 

“ Dear Mother,” said the letter, ** you and I, 

With different souls must live by different laws. 

I give back all you gave me, now good-bye. 

If I go naked hence, you know the cause. 

I keep my father’s name. When I am gone 
I shall be gone forever. I am, John.” 

He had gone naked into the night air. 

He and Bis Mother never met again. 

He wandered southwards, many leagues from there, 
Past the last ranches to the Indian plain, 

South to the ranges where the spirits brood, 

To daunt wild horses for his livelihood. 

• «•••• 

There oo the ranges with a faaJf-whd crew 
Of Gauehos, cut-throats, thieves, and broken rakes 
Be caught and broke wild horses. There he knew 
Death as the bloody pay of all mistakes. 

There, in the Indian fonya be was bred 
To capture colts and squaws and scalp the dead. 

There be nt strength and skill, till all men there, 
Even the Indians, spoke him as fey. 

He beat the unbacked stallion from ms mare. 

And mounted him, and made the beast obey. 

And bitted him and broke, and rode him home 
Tame as a gelding, staring^ white with foam. 

There was no horse so wild be could not break faim 
By hands and one small thong ; no Gauebo brave 
Wrestling him naked, knee to knee, could shake him, 
Or in the knife game mve him what he gave, 

Or in the midnight’s tnuodering cattle hunt 
Pass the mad herd, like him, to turn their front. 
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But most of all, meo saw him take the lead 
In war time, when the Indian tribes were out; 

Then he paid bloody threat by bloody deed, 

And many a paintM Indian in bis clout 
Swung from ue oak-tree branches at his order. 

The forays ended while be kept the Border, 

Then, when the March was quiet, he became 
A rancher there, and wed, and gat a child, 

A little girl (Manuela was her name). 

Then, as the darling of that frontier wild, 
lie moved and ruled and glittered and was grim 
Among the Gaucho troops who worshipped him, 

There was a little child (an old man now) 

Who saw him pass once in those Indian days, 

“ Lean, quick and cruel, with a panther-brow 
And wandering eyes that glitters to a biaze. 

Eyes of a madman, yet you knew him then 
The one man there, a natural king of men.*' 

And cantering with him rode the frontier band 
Wliooping and swearing as they plied the quirt. 

The tuousaud rake-helht of the South Command 
With tossing bit-cups bright and flying dirt 
And Rosas far In front; nis long red cloak 
Streaming like flame b^ore the thunder stroke. 
«••••«• 
There were two muties in that distant state, 

The Whites and Reds, who, for long years, bad fiUad 
The lives of all the country with their bate. 

The graves of all their churchyards with their killed. 
There was no White or Red with hands not brued 
Or smutched iu blood in that old party feud. 

This feud made havoc in the laud ; yet still 
Stopped at the ranges where lx>rd Rosas rode. 

There the wild Indians were enough to kill, 
Christians were friends, men held the common code, 
** Death to the Indians *’; but within the pale 
Red against White made murder an old tale. 
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And in the dty where the Senate sat 
So violent this bloody quarrel was 
That men stole to their business like the cat 
By silent streets r^ere pavements sprouted grass. 

And at the comers croudked with stealthy eyes, 
Peered, and drew back, or flashed upon their prize. 

This state of daily murder, nightly plot. 

Killing and burning of the White and Red, 

Lasted three years, till in the land was not 
One home of man without some victim dead ; 

Then, in the guilty Senate, someone sane 

Cried, “ Whites and Reds, let us have peace agun. 

This quarrel makes us beasts in the world’s eyes, 
Anar^ and worse. O let this murder end 
Before God smites us down to make us wise, 
l.et us forget our pride and condescend ; 

Forget the past, and let some leader make 
Order among us for the great God’s sake.” 

Then someone said, *' What leader T What man here 
Could both sides trust T All here are Red or White. 
This bloodshed will go on another year, 

Or ten more years, until we Reds requite 

Some of our wrongs, until the Whites restore 

Their blooded spoils; then peace comes; not before." 

Then there was tumult; but the first took heart, 

And spoke again, ** We are aU sick with blood, 
lot be old sins and spralings. Let us start 
Another page. Have done with flineing mud. 

Bury the mcked past. Let both sines strive. 

Since both sides care, to save this land alive.” 

Then an old White began : ** We WUtes have striven 
Against injustice ; not for lust of gain. 

You Reds no less. Now in the name of Heaven 
Let not our fellow sufferer plead in vain. 

Life makes us neither Red nor White, but men 
Self-bolind in heU. Let wisdom free os then 1 ” 
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Then the first speaker answered, tt is clear, 

Since this great city ia so rack^ with feud. 

And we so stained with blood, that no one here 
Can bring back quiet to the multitude. 

All here have ta^n part. Peace cannot come 
But by pure hands, into this devildom. 

“ What I propose is, that we straightway call 
Young General Rosas and the South Command 

g len of no clique, but trusted soldiers all) 
ere to make peace, that so this groaning land 
May, with the nelp of one whom all can trust, 

Finish with feud and rise up from the dust.” 

There was much talking, but since all were tired 
Of murder in the streets, and no way shewed 
Save this, to bring the quiet long-desired. 

It was decreed ; and so a horseman rode 
To summon Rosas north. It was not long 
Ere Rosas came, with troops, a thousand strong. 

Then Rosas wrote to tell them : ** I have come, 

I and my men, obeying your request; 

I shall remsan until the morning drum. 

Then I go back, unless your House invest 
Me with the absolute command, to deal 
As I think fit to save the Commonweal.” 

Mucb as they longed for peace, this bid for power 
Startled the House ; they cavilled 5 they demurred. 

At dawn Lord Rosas wrote: * In one more hour 
I return South, so send me instant word.” 

** It makes him King,” they thought, yet in their lust 
For party vengeance, all agreed they must. 

So, with both parties ho{Hng for the lives 
Of all their foes, through R^as, there was calm. 

And Reds and Whites noth went to whet their knives 
Licking their lips for blood. Without a qualm 
The Senate voted, “ Let it be agreed 
That Rosas come ” ; and so it was decreed. 
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So Roms entered in and took command 
And ruled the city to a Roman peace. 

For three long daya the cut-throats in his band 
Killed at his nod, and when he bade them cease 
The town was tame, for those who could not flee 
Were killed or crushed. ** I rule henceforth,” said he. 
*•*•**• 

So Rosas came to rawer. Soon his hold 
Gripped the whole land as though it were a horse. 
Chuira, Money, Law, aD yielded. He controlled 
That land's wild passions with his wilder force. 

And through their tears meo heard from time to tioie 
His slaves at worship of his clever crime. 

And if the city, terrified to awe, 

Loathed him, as slaves their masters, he was still 
The Gaucho's darling es^tain ; be could draw 
Thdr hearts at ^easure with his horseman’s skill. 

None ever rode like Rosas; none but he 
Could speak their slang or knew their mystery. 

So that, In all his bloodiest days, a crowd 
Of Gauchos hung about his palace-gate, 

And when he went or came they sbout^ loud 
“ Long life to Captain Rosas.” They would wait 
For hours to eaten his ood. Their patient rags 
Were brighter to his aoul than flowen or flags. 

And with this Gsucho power be ruled his slaves 
By death alone ; within his audience balls 
Stretched end to end on Indian lances’ staves. 

Were long red etreamera propped against the walls 
Crowned by these words ” Death to the Whites ” ; but bs 
Dealt deatn to Reds and Whites impartially. 

Death was his god, his sword, bis creed of power. 

Death was his pleasure, for be took delight 
To make his wife and daughter shrink and cower 
By tales of murder wreaked on Red or White, 

And while these women trembled and turned pale, 

He shrieked with laughter at the witty tale. 
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Those two alone could counter Rosas* will; 

His wife and daughter; they could bend his mind 
To mercy (sometimes) from a purposed ill; 

So, when his heart some bloody deed designed. 

With merry cunning he would order one 
To jail those women till the deed was done. 

He had one jest, which was, to bid to feast 
Someone most staid, some bishop without speck. 
Some city-lord, some widow-soothing priest, 

And then to drop red fire-ants down his neck; 

Then, as his victim flinched and tried to hide 
His pains. Lord Rosas laughed until he cried. 

He held no Council •, but a Gaucho fool. 

Dressed like a British general, played the clown 
About the palace, and was used to rule, 

Vice-regent for him, when he leR the town. 

No other colleague bad he. but at hand 
He kept some twelve, his chosen murder-band. 

These twelve were picked jrouog nobles, choicely bred 
Sworn in a gang, the Thugs or Gallowsbirds, 

A club of Deatli. of which be was the bead. 

That saved the State great cost in lawyer’s words ; 
Writs, prosecutions, b«ls, defences, pleas. 

Were over-ruled by judges such as these. 

For, if he wished a person killed, he bade 
The victim and the chosen murderer dine 
In palace with him, while the minstrels played, 

And be was host and joked and passed tne wine, 

And at the midnight he would see them start 
Like Mends for home, and all the time the cart 

Stood waiting for the corpse at the street-end. 

And then the murderer, warming to his man 
Id the dark ally’s chill, would sa^r, Hy friend, 

I love this talk,^* and then would jerk a span 
Of knife into his throat and leave him dead ; 

Then tell the dead-cart-gang and go to bed. 
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Thus Rosas ruled ; yet still, he feared the Church 
That outlasts men, so, on a day, he cried 
** Martin, our patron Saint, shul quit his perch; 

No dirty foreign saint shall be our guide. 

Priests of those eburohes which have Martin’s head 
Over their altars, shall put mine instead.” 

This the priests did, with many a pious phrase 
About obedience. When the deed was done 
His haters gave up hope. They could not raisa 
Any rebellion against such an one. 

He was like god, a prying god, who saw 
Even in their souls the breakers of his law. 

The terror of his rule hung like a ghost 
Thirsty for blood, about men’s haunted minds, 

Those who dared whisper what they felt were lost j 
He mund their fortunes as the miller grinds ; 

Ana in their hate men beard the Gauebos sing 
” God'given Rosas is indeed a king.” 

• « • • a » 

There was a soldier in the dty there, 

Colonel O’Gorman, with an only child. 

A girl, Camilla, worshipped everywhere 
For merry sweet young neauty dear and wild. 

So dear and merry she was like the sun 
Shining and bringing life to everyone. 

And in the Bishop’s bouse, there lived a priest. 

The Chaplain Laurence, who was sick with shame 
At all his Church’s sitting at the feast 
With bloody-handed men wbo went and came 
Unchecked, unbraved, condoned ; he longed to break 
Wi^ such a Church, for his religion's sake. 

But, being bent, by training, to obey. 

And having hope and an appointed task. 

He held his tongue, and wrought, and went his way, 
And bid his weary ocart behind a mask, 

Though it was hara. As Gty Chaplain he 
Was widely known throughout the Bishop’s see. 
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And being fond of music, it so fell 
That he and that Gamilta sometimes met 
In quires and singing places; ah, too well 
For those two souls their red and white was set. 

For love went winging through their hearts, and then 
What else could matter in this world of men ? 

Thev became lovers, but by secret ways, 

Witn single words, with looks, in public rooms, 

Among a world of spies, in a great blaze, 

They hid this splendid secret of their dooms. 

Often a week or longing had to end 

Without one word or look from friend to friend. 

So months of passionate trouble passed them by 
Making them nappy with intenscst pain 
That brought them down all heaven from the sky 
And by sharp travail made them born again. 

Could they but speak, their passionat e souls made blin^ 
Trod the iiigh stars in the eternal mind. 

Till, in the Spring, Camilla’s &ther planned 
To take Camilla to the country, there 
(So he informed her) he would plight her hand 
■ To young Lord Chartes, his neighbour’s son and heir { 

“ For it 18 time, my dear, that you should wed 
One like Don Charles, a Mend and lord,” he said. 

Vet, seeins white dismay upon her face— 

He said, *^Be calm; the wedding cannot be 
For some weeks more; you have a little grace. 

But still, to*morrow you must start with me, 

For you must meet Lord Qiarlcs, and come to know 
Tour luck, dear child, that you should marry so.” 

All through that day she entertained the guests; 

All through the evening, as her father’s slave, 

She and played; but when men sought their rests, 
Even as the thin ghost treads the church’s nave 
She crept out of uie house to tell her man, 

Z<aurence, her loved one, of her father’s plan. 
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She reached the Bishop’s house in the dead night. 

Far off, the dogs barked; then a noise of bells 
Chimed, and the abbey quire shewed a light 
Where sleepy monk to monk the office tdls. 

Lorenzo’s lamp still burned ; he paced his room ; 

His shadow like a great bat flitted gloom. 

There she stood crouched. Two drunken friends went by 
Sin^ng, “ 1 fell incKned.” She drew her breath. 

All the bright stars were merry in the sky. 

She called to Laurence, then, as white as death, 

She warned and prayed. His feet upon the stair 
Creaked, a bolt clocked and then her man was there. 

She told her tale (a bitter tale to both). 

Then Laurence smd, “ &nce it has come to this, 

This must decide me, and my priestly oath 
Must now be broken. 1 have done amiss 
Loving }rau thus in secret; now our sin 
Must mnt the world; a new time must begin. 

“ I have long known that such a break would come. 

I cannot lon«r serve this Church of ours, 

That sees red crime committed and is dumb. 

And strows an atheist’s path with holy flowers. 

We two will fly, to start another life 

Far from this wicked town, as man and wife. 

” And if the life be hard, it still sriU be 
A life together, and our own, and all 
That life can offer me is you with me. 

If you are with me, let what moy befall.” 

“ I, too, say that,” Camilla said. “ Where two 
Love to the depths, what evil can men do ? ” 

They looked a long look in each other’s eyes ; 

Then hand in hand they put aside the p^t. 

Father, and priestly vows; for love is wise, 

Love l^ys for life, love stakes upon the cost, 

Love u b^h blind and brave, love only knows 
Beauty in the night a Kttle fome that blows. 
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When the great gates were opened, and the carts 
Set out upon the road, those two were there 
Bound for the West with quiet in their hearts. 

The beautv on them made the carters stare. 

There in the West they taught a little school; 

And she was glad, poor soul, and he, poor fool. 
**««»•« 
This flight, being known, amused the town awhile. 
Camills^s father raged and begged that both 
flight be arraigned, she for iinfllial guile. 

He for the breaking of his priestly oath. 

The Bishop sighed. Lord Rosas laughed, and soon 
The interest died ; it did not live a moon. 

But in a neighbouring state some men there were. 
Exiled by Biwas, or his refugees, 

Who, safe but starving, lived and plotted there. 
Losing no chance of working him mseaae ; 

These heard the tale and in their hate they cried 
“ Here is a weapon that shall bate bis pride,” 

So, in a journal printed at their cost. 

They wrote, how pulidio morals had decayed 
Since Rosas came, how the land’s soul was lost. 
Witness this priest who has seduced a maid, 

Cluld of a noble, vet is not pursued. 

Punished nor chid by lord or multitude. 

“ This Iso they wrote) is only due to him 
Whose nloody rule defiles the suflering land ; 

^ his exanaple is our honour dim. 

Church, maiaen virtue, nothing, can withstand 
His power for evil. By this single crime 
The world will know us rotting in our slime,” 

This, being read, was quoted far and wide 
In many bnds, with many details more 
Of this rebelling chaplain and his bride, 

” Lord Rosas’ ^aiue, the country’s running sore,” 
Till, having walked the world, the story came 
Ba<& to Jjord Rosas like a ravening flame. 
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He, who had laughed to hear it, foamed with rage 
To see it counted as hU own disgrace ; 

But, having read it throu^, he turned the page. 

Sighed, as though sad, and with a Bmiling face 
Culod on the Bishop with a gift of gold 
“ For orphan babes, the lam&ngs of your fold.” 

And, as his way was when be chose, his talk 
Was sweet and gentle, and the Bishop shewed 
His Bnglisfa lilies flowering in the walk. 

Which Rosas praised : the Bishop overflowed 
With holy joy when Rosas deiced to say 
“ Oh, that our souls might be as white as they.” 

Then, after vespers, when his coach was called 
Lord Rosas said, ” About this erring priest 
Your chaplain Laurence; you are doubtless galled, 

Nay, deeply pained ; but men will soon have ceased 
To mock about it; for itself, let be— 

But they are both so ycning, it touches me. 

“You Uked the ladT” “All like him.” "And the 
girl 1 ” 

“ All loved Camilla.” " Could not two old friends 
Help two young souls whose hearts are in a whirl ? 
Their future lives may make complete amends 
For any error now, if you and 1 
Help them in this that trouble. Slioll we try t ” 

The Bishop said that he was deeply touched 
To heat such Christian words, that be would strive 
To reach these children whom mistakes bad smutched, 

" To bring them peace and save their souls alive.” 

" I, too, will strive,” said Rosas : let us learn 
Fi^, where they are, and urge them to return. 

Now that their first hour’s madness must be over 
They must a little crave for what was life 
Before their fall, and hanger to recover 
Comrade or Meed, even as man and wife. 

Who were your chaplain’s Mends before the fall ? ” 

" A priest,” the Bisnop aaid, " from Donegal. 
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The priest Coneannon was Lorenzo’s friend ; 

He may have heard when they have pitched their tent; 
He lodges in the parish : shall* I send T ” 

“ No, r will write,” said Rosas; so he went 
Home to his palace, and in a little space 
Coneannon was before him face to face. 

And what with wine and fiatteiy and deceit 
He turned Concannon’s head and made him tell 
The name of those young runaways’ retreat 
^Vhere they taught school beneath the Mission bell. 

Lord Rosas said, “ When they return to town 
We two will back them till they live it down.” 

So thinking that the pair were now forgiven. 

But for some penanee and a reprimand. 

Coneannon left him, giving thanks to heaven 
That mercy's spirit governed in the land. 

” They will return,” be said, “and wed, and make 
Amends for all this passion of mistake.” 

But when be left. Lord Rosas called bis guard 
To jail his daughter; then, when she was fast. 

He sent a troop of lancets riding hard 
To seise those lovers ; ere the night was past 
Those two poor souls on whom the world bad risen 
Were chained Uke thieves and carted to a prison. 

But there their guardian, seeing their estate, 
iSro gently nurtured souls of no proved crime. 

Knocked off their irons, and let women wait 
On poor Camilla who was near her time. 

He tent her music, and with fruit and flowers 
^d pleasant talk amused some bitter hours. 

But in the midnight, os be slept, there came 
A man from Rosas, with a sealed command 
Which ran, “ Take out those lovers without shame, 
Before the dawn, and shoot them out of hand. 

This is your warrant. Rosas.” This he read 
Shoekea to the heart, but tumbling from his bed 
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He caDed his men to change the courier’s horse, 

Then risking place and life, he wrote to say 
“ I have your lordship’s order, but perforce 
Wait confirmation, ere I obey. 

These two are boy and girl; you cannot mean 
To kill these two, whatever they have been.” 

He sent this letter to his lord, and then 
Took horse himself, because he hoped to plead 
i^th Rosas’ daughter, for full many men 
Had wrought that gentle soul to intercede 
For them, in trouble; but he rode in vain ; 

She was imprisoned and he lost his pain. 

But writing down his news, he bribed her guard 
To earry it to her ; they took the bribe. 

Then tore his note and fiung it in the yard 
Under his eyes, and mocked him with a gibe. 

” No messages will go to her,” they said, 

” Until your friend, the dirty White, is dead.” 

When this had failed, be bribed a man to bear 
A letter to Lord Rosas to his room, 

Pleading Emilia's state. To his despur 

The answer came, “ Baptise the woman’s womb ; 

Let ber drink holy water and then die. 

Shoot them at dawn, or bang for mutiny.” 

One of the Stranglers’ Gang, who once had known 
Camilla's father, brought this final word, 

Adding, ” Be wise; let sleeping dogs alone. 

Do as ne Irids, for it would M absurd 
To disobey, it could not save the two, 

Even for a day, and he would murder you.” 

So, giving up all hope, be took his horse ; 

But, as he rode, another s^eme seemed fair, 

” Even now,” he said, ” things need not take their course; 
Her father may appeal,” but coming there 
Ele found her father gone, two days before, 

To France (they told him) to return no more. 
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He turned away, but then, one other chance 
Remained, to beg the Bishop to appeal; 

But some great suit of churca inheritance 
Had taken him from town. The whetted steel 
>Vanted its blood. “ So they must die/’ he cried. 
And as he rode he felt death run beside. 

So in the dawn, the drummers beat the call, 

And those poor children, wakened to be killed, 

Were taken out and placed against a wall 
Facing the soldiers; then the bell was stilled 
That had been tolling, and a minute’s space 
Was given for their mrewclls and last embrace. 

And Laurence said, ** Camilla, we shall be 
In death together. In some other life. 

If not in this, dear, you will be with me. 

O ray sweet soul, O my beloved wife, 

Vou come to this through me. O my sweet friend, 
My love has brought you to this shameful end." 

“ Not shameful,” said CamiUa. ” All I did 
1 have done proudly. As I have begun, 

So let me end. W^t human laws mrbid 
By love's iotensei canon we have done. 

Let love's inteuser purpose heal the smart 
At having done with tfiis poor timorous heart. 

” I would have loved this little child in me 
To suck my breast and clap its little bands. 

And rest its little body on my knee, 

And be like you ; but now the running sands 
Come to an end, and we roust die, my own. 

So be it; we have loved unto the bone.” 

Then hand in hand they faced the firing squad. 

Who shot them dead into their waiting graves. 

Love for each other was all the wealth they had, 
Love that atones, the steady star that saves. 

Love that, when shattering Duliets broke them bliud. 
Lit them a path and linked them mind to mind. 
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When the dog's pitjr of thnr death was told, 

Lord Rosas straight proclaimed, I have upheld 
This country's morals, as I shall uphold. 

There they lie dead, those wicked who rebelled. 

I have made pure the country’s spotted fame.” 
The country read the story and was tame. 

But man by man, they crept out of the land 
Day after day, tiU th^ were thousands fled 
Who in their exile, swore them to a band 
Not to return save over Rosas dead. 

Though they lodged earthen like the naked worm 
This tale of those poor lovers kept them firm. 

Thousands they were and daily they increased 
With arms and faith, until their multitude 
Fell on Lord Ilosas as the supping east 
Falls on the barrens when the spirits brood. 

They came resolved to kill him or to die, 

” Remember those poor lovers,” was their cry. 

When Rosas beard their clamour be prepared 
His Gaucho lancers. From a rolling hill 
Outside the city, all Uie plain lies bared, 
Cornfields, and waters turning many a mill, 

Cities and woodlands, and a distance dim ; 

There Rosas watched his Gauchos fight for him. 

But from the sworn attackers came a shout 
'* Remember those poor lovers,” and their charge 
Scattered the Gaucho lancers in a rout. 

And chased their remnants to the river marge. 
Then Rosas turned his horse and rode alone 
To some mean dockyard where be was not known. 

There, casting loose his horse, he bought a coat 
Fit for a sailor, and in this new dress 
SUpped as a seaman in a cargo-boat 
Then leaving port, for England, as I guess. 

There on her deck that night he took ms stand 
And looked hii last upon his native land. 
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He died in England many a ^ear ago; 

Flis daughter, too; both lie in English soil. 

They say that great inoon>daiBies love to grow 
Over Camilla, and with loving toil 
Soldiers who drill there train the ro8e*tree boughs 
Over the daisies on th^r narrow house. 

A white rose on Camilla and a red 
Over Don Laurence, and the branches meet 
Mingling their many blossoms overhead 
Drawing the bees, end when the suo is sweet 
In April there, the tittle children lay 
** Gifts for the pretty lovers ” on the clay. 
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THE GHOST HEATH RUN 
Part I 

■■ I 'HE meet was at “ The Cock and Pya 
By Charles and Martha Endcrby," 

The grey, three-hundred-year-old inn 
Long since the haunt of Benjamin 
The highwayman, who rode the bay. 

The tavern fronts the coaching way, 

The mail changed horses there of old. 

It has a strip of grassy mould 
In front of it, a broad green strip. 

A trough, where horses" muusles dip, 

Stands opposite the tavern front. 

And there that morning came the bunt. 

To fill that quiet width of road 
As full of men as Framilode 
Is full of sea when tide u io. 

Tlie stables were alive with din 
From dawn until the time of meeting. 

A pad-groom gave a cloth a beating, 

Knocking the dust out with a stake. 

Two men cleaned stalls with fork and rakt, 
And one went whistling to the pump, 

The handle whined, ker-Iump, Imr-lump, 
liie water splashed into the pail. 

And, as he went, it left a trail. 

Lipped over on the yard’s bricked paving. 
Two grooms (sent on before) were shaving 
There in the yard, at passes propped 
On jutting bncks ; they scmixd and stropped. 
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And felt their chins ftod leaned and peered, 

A woodland day was what they feared 
second horseman), shaving there. 

Then, in the stalls wMie hunters were, 

Straw rustled as the horses shifted, 

The hayseeds tidced and haystraws drifted 
From racks as horses tugged their feed. 

Slow gulping sounds of steady greed 
Came from each staD, and sometimes stampings, 
^\'hinnies (at well-known steps) and rampings. 
To see the horse in the next stall. 


Outside, the spangled cock did call 
To scattering grain that Martha flung. 

And many a time a mop was wrung 
By Susan ere the floor was clean. 

The harness-room, that busy scene. 

Clinked and chinked from ostler’s brightening 
Rings and tnts with dips of whitening, 
Ru^ag fox-flecks out of stirrups, 

Dumbing buckles of their chimps 
By the touch of oily fathers. 

Some, with stag’s oones rubbed at leathers, 
Brushed at sadue-flaps or hove 
Saddle-linings to the stove. 

Blue smoke from stnmg tobacco drifted 
Out of the yard, the passers snifft it. 

Mixed with the strong ammonia flavour 
Of horses’ stables amf the savour 
Of saddle-paste and polish spirit 
Which put the gleam on flap and tirrit. 

The grooms in shirts with rolled-up sleeves, 
Belted by girths of coloured weaves. 

Groomed toe dipped hunters in their stalls. 
One said : •** My dad cured saddle-galls, 

He called it Dr. Barton’s cure— 

Hog’s lard and borax, laid on pure.” 

And others said : *' 6e’ back, my son,” 

“ Stand over, pri; now, prl, ha* done.” 

** Now, boy, no snapping; gently. Crikes I 
He gives a rare pinch when be hkes.” 
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** Drawn blood ? I thought he looked a biter.” 

** I give ’em all sweet epit of nitre 

For that, myself: that sometimes cures.” 

“ Now, Beauty, mind them feet of yours.” 

Tb(^ groomed, and sissed with hissing notes 
To keep the dust out of their throats. 

• • * * • 

There came amin and yet again 
The feed-box lid, the swish of grain. 

Or Joe’s boots stam|dng in the loft, 

The hay-fork's stab and then the soft 
Hay’s scratching slither down the shoot. 

Then with a thud some horse’s foot 
Stamped, and the gulping munch again 
Resumed its lippings at the grain. 

* « * • « 

The road outside the inn was quiet 
Save for the poor, mad, restless pyat 
Hopping his hanging wieker-cage. 

No calmative of sleep or sage 
Will cure the fever to be free. 

He shook the wicker ceaselessly 
Now up. now down, but never out, 

On wind-waves, bdog blown about. 

Looking for dead things good to eat. 

His cage was strewn with scattered wheat. 

s • • • • 

At ten o’clock, the Doctor’s lad 
Brought up his master’s bunting pad 
And put him in a stall, and leaord 
Against the stall, and sissed, and cleaned 
The port and cannons of his curb. 

He chewed a sprig of smelling herb. 

He sometimes stopped, and spat, and chid 
The silly things his ma^er did. 

• ■ • * * 

At twenty past, old Baldoek strode 
His ploughman’s straddle down the road. 

An ^ man with a gaunt, burnt face. 

His eyes rapt back on some far place 
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Like tome starved, half*mad saint in bliss 
In God’s world through the rags of this. 
He leaned upon a stake of ash 
Cut from a sapline i many a gash 
Was in his old, ftuNskirted cost. 

The twisted muscles in his throat 
Moved, as be swallowed, like taut cord. 
His oaken face was seamed and gored ; 

He halted by the inn and stared 
On that far bliss, that place prepared. 
Beyond his eyes, beyond his mind. 

* * • • * 

Then Thomas Copp, of Cowfoot’s Wyncl, 
Drove up ; and stopped to take a glass. 

" I hope they’ll gallop on my grass," 

He said ; my Btcle girl does sing 
To see the red coats ^loping. 

It *s good for grass, too, to m trodden 
Except they poach it, where it’s sodden.** 
« • • • * 

Then Billy Waldrist, from the Lynn, 

With Jockejr Hill, from Pitts, came in 
And had a sip of ^n and stout 
To help the Jockey’s sweatings out. 

** Rare day for scent,’’ the jockey said. 

A pony like a feather bed 

On four short sticks, took place aside. 

The little girl who i^e astride 
Watched everything with eyes that glowed 
With glory in the horse she rode. 

• • • * • 

At half'past ten some lads on foot 
Came to be beaters to a shoot 
Of rabbits on the Warren Hill. 

Rough sticks they had, and Hob and Jil^ 
Theu ferrets, in a bag, and netting. 

They talked of dinner-beer and betting. 
And jeered at those who stood around. 
They tolled tbmr dogs upon the ground. 
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And teased them : ** Rats.'* they cried, “ ^ fetch I " 
“ Go seek, good Rozer; 's iMte, good bc-tch. 

What dinner-beer'll they give us, Jad 7 
Sex ouarts the lot last year we had. 

TheyM ought to give iis seven this. 

Seek, Susan ; what a bet^ it is." 

• « • s 

A pommle cob came trotting up. 

Round-bellied like a drinking-vup. 

Bearing on back a pommle man, 

Round^ellied like a drinking-can. 

The clergyman from Condicotc. 

Ills face was scarlet from his trot. 

His white hair bobbed about his head 
As halos do round clergy dead. 

He asked Tom Copp, ‘‘How long to wait ? *’ 

His loose mouth opened like a gate. 

To pass the wagons of his speech. 

He had a mighty voice to preach, 

'I'hough indolent in other matters. 

He let his children go in tatters. 

* * • * * 

His daughter Madge on foot, fiush-cheekt 
In broken hat and boots that leakt, 

With bits of hay all over her. 

Her plain face grinning at the stir 

(A broad pale mcc, snub-nc»ed, with speckles 

Of sandy eyebrows sprlnkt with freckles). 

Came alter him and stood apart 
Beside the darling of her heart. 

Miss Hattie Dyce from Baydon Dean, 

A big young fair one, chis^ed clean 
Brow, chin and nose, with great blue eyes 
All innocence and sweet surprise. 

And TOlden hair piled cml on coil. 

Too beautifiU for time to spoil. 

They talked in undertones together— 

Not of the hunting, nor the weather. 

• • « • • 

Old Steven from Scrat<h Steven Place 
(A white beard and a rosy face) 

ze 
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Came next on his stringhalty grey. 

" I’ve come to see the hounds away,” 

He said, “ and ride a field oi tvo. 

We old have better things to do 
Than breaking all our nMks for fun." 

He shone on people like the sun, 

And on himself for shining so, 

« « V « * 

Three men came riding in a row : 

John Pym, a bull-man, quick to strike, 

Gross and biunt-headed like a shrike, 

^’ct sweet-voiced as a piping fiute ; 

Tom Sec, the trainer, irom the Toot, 

lUd, with an angry, puzzled face 

And mouth twitcliM upward out of piece, 

Sueldng cheap enrapes and spitting seeds ; 

And Stone, of Battle's Cattle Feeds, 

A man whose bulk of flesh and bone 
Made people call him Twenty Stone. 

He was the man who stood a pull 
At Tcncombe with the Jersey bull. 

And brought the bull back to his stall. 

• « • • • 

Some children ranged the taveiD>waU, 

Sucking their thumbs and staring hard ; 

Some grooms brought horses from the yard. 

Jane ^Ibie said to EUeo Tranter. 

“ A lot on ’em come doggin’, ant her T " 

" A lot on ’em,” said Ellen. " Look, 

Tbere’m Mr. Gaunt of Water’s Hook. 

They say he . . (whispered). " Law I ’’ said Jaiie. 
Gaunt flung his heel across the mane. 

And slithered from bis horse and stamped. 

‘‘ Boots tight,” be sud, " my feet are cramped.” 

A loose-shod horse came clicking-clhck; 

Nick Wolvesey on a hired hack 
(kime tittup, hke a cup and ball. 

One saw the sun, moon, stars, and all 

The great green earth ’twixt him and saddle; 

liien l^lly Wolvesey riding straddle. 
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Red M a rose with eyes like sparks ; 

Two boys from eolle^ out for lariu 
Hunted bright Molly for a smile, 

But were not worth their quarry’s while. 

• * « • • 

Two eye-olassed gunners dressed in tweed 
Came with a spaniel on a lead 
And waited for a fellow*gunner. 

The parson’s son, the famous runner, 

Gome dressed to follow hounds on foot. 

His knees were red as yew-tree root 
From being bare, day in, day out. 

He wore a blazer, and a clout 

(His sweater's arms) tied round his neck. 

His football shorts had many a speck 
And splash of mud from many a fall 
Got as he picked the slippery ball 
>Ieeled out behind a breaking scrum. 

He grianed at people, but was dumb, 

Not like these lousy foreigners. 

The otter-hounds and hamers 

From Oodstow to the Wye all knew him. 

And with him came the stock which grew him, 

The parson and bis sporting wife. 

She was a stout one, full of life, 

With red, quick, kindly, manly face. 

She held the knave, queen, king and uce. 

In every hand she played with men. 

She was do sister to the ben. 

But flerce and minded to be queen. 

She wore a coat and skirt of green, 

A waistcoat cut of hunting red. 

Her tiepin was a fox’s head. 

The paison was a manly one. 

His jolly eyes were bright with fun 
His jolly mouth was well inclined 
To cry aloud his jolly mind 
To everjrone, in jolly teiros. 

He did not t^k of churchyard worms. 
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But of our privil^e as dust 
To box a lively bout iritb lust 
Ere going to heaven to rejoice. 

He loved the sound of his own voice. 

His talk was like a charge of horse, 

His build was all compact, for force, 

WelMcnit, weU«made, weU-ooloured, ea^'er, 

He kept no Lent to make him meagre. 

He loved his God, himself and man. 

He never said. “ Life’s wretched span ; 

This wicked world,” in any sermon. 

This body that we feed the worm on. 

To him, was jovial stuff that thrilled. 

He liked to see the foxes killed ; 

But most he felt himself in clover 
To hear, '* Hen left, hare right, cock over," 

At woodside, when the leaves are brown. 

Some grey cathedral in a town 
Where drowsy bells toll out the time 
To shaven closes sweet with lime. 

And wallflower roots rive out the mortar 
All summer on the Norman dortar 
Was certain some day to be his ; 

Nor would a mitre go amiss 
To him, because he governed well. 

His voice was like the tenor bcU 
When services were said and sung. 

And be had read in many a tongue, 

Arabic, Hebrew, Spanish, Greek. 

• • ■ * * • 

Two bright young women, nothing meek, 

Rode up on bicycles and propped 

Their wheels in such wise that they dropped 

To bring the parson’s son to aid. 

Their cycling suits were tailor*made, 

Smart, mannish, pert, but feminine. 

The colour and the zest of wine 

Were in their presence and their bearing t 

Like tpring. tfa^ brought the thought of puring. 

The parson’s lady thought them 

And they could mock a man and flirt. 
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Do billiard tricki with corlcs and pennies. 

Sing ragtime songs and win at tennis 
The silver cigarette-case prize. 

They had good colour and bright eyes, 

Bright hair, bright teeth and pretty skin. 
Which many lads had longed to win 
On darkened stairways after dances. 

Their reading was the last romances, 

And they were dashing hockey players. 

)1ea called them “Jill and Joan, the slayers," 
They were bright as fresh sweet-peus. 

Old Farmer Bennett followed these 
Upon his big-boned savage black, 

Whose mule-teeth yellowed to bite back 
Whatever came within his reach. 

Old Bennett sat him like a leech, 

The grim old rider seemed to be 
As hard about the mouth as he. 

• • « • » 

1'he beaters nudged each other’s ribs 
With " There he goes, bis bloody Nibs. 

He come on Joe and Anty Cop, 
dnd beat ’em with bis bunting-crop 
i.ike tho* they’d bin a sack of beans. 

His pickers were a pack of qncuns, 

And Joe and Anty took a couple. 

He caught ’em there, and banged ’em sujiple. 
Women and men, he didn’t care 
(He’d kill 'era some day, if h<- dare), 

He beat the whole four nearly dead : 

’ I’ll learn ’ee rabbit in my shed ; 

That’s how my ricks get set afire." 

That’s what he said, the bloody liar; 

Old oaf t I’d like to bum bis neks, 

Th’ old swine’s too free with fists and sticka 
He keeps that Mrs. Jones himselve." 

• • • • • 

Just like an axehead on its helve 

Old Bennett sat and watched the gathering. 

He’d given many a man a lathering 
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In field or bun, nod women too. 

His cold eye reached the women through 
With comment, and the men with scorn. 
He bated women gently bom, 

He hated all beyond his nacp. 

For he was minded like the asp. 

That strikes whatever is not dust. 

* • • • • 

Charles Copse, of Copse Hold Manor, thrust 
Next into view. In face and limb 
The beauty and the grace of him 
Were like the Golden Am returned. 

His grave eyes steadily discerned 
The good in men and what was wise. 

He had deep blue, mild'coloured e^es 
And shocks of hanest*coloured hair 
Still beautiful with youth. An air 
Or power of kindness went about liim ; 

No heart of youth could ever doubt him 
Or fail to follow where be led. 

He was a genius, rimply bred. 

And quite unconsdous of his power. 

He was the very red rose flower 
Of all that coloured countryside. 

Gauebos had taught him how to ride. 

He knew all arts, but practised most 
The art of bettering fiesb and ghost 
In men and lads down in the mud. 

He knew no class in flesh and blood. 

He loved his kind. He meat some pith, 
Long since, relieving Ladysmith. 

Many a horse be trotted tame 
Hea^ng cotnmandos from their aim 
In those old days upon the veldt. 

• • • • 

An old beu in a scarlet pelt 
Came next, old Squire Harridew, 

His eyebrows gave a man the grue, 

So bushy and so fierce they were; 

He bad a bitter tongue to swear. 
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A- fierce, hot, bard, old. stupid squire, 
With all his liver made of ore. 

Small brain, great courage, mulish will. 
The hearts in all his house stood still 
When someone crossed the Squire’s path. 
For he was terrible in wrath, 

And smashed whatever came to band. 
Two things he failed to understand, 

The foreigner and what was new. 


His daughters, Carri^ Jane and Lou, 

Rode with him, Carrie at his side. 

His son, the De’er*do*weeI, had died 
In Arizona long before. 

The Squire set the greatest store 
Dy Carrie, youngest of the three, 

And lovel;^ to the blood was she: 

Blonde, with a face of blush and cream.. 

And eyes deep violet in their gleam. 

Bright blue vmen quiet in repose. 

She was a very golden rose. 

And many a man when sunset came 
Would see the manor windows flame. 

And think, " My beauty’s home is there.** 

Queen Helen had less mlden hair. 

Queen Geopatra paler lips. 

Queen Blanche’s eyes were in eclipse 
By eoldeo Carrie’s glancing by. 

She had a wit for mockery 

And sang mild, pretty, senseless songs 

Of sunsets, Heav'n and lovers' wrongs, 

Sweet to the Squire when he had dined, 

A rosebud need not have a mind. 

A lily is not sweet from learning. 

• « • • a 

Jane looked like a dark-lantern, burning, 
Outwardly dark, unkempt, uncouth, 

But minded like the living truth, 

A friend that nothing sluwk cor wearied. 

She was not '* Darling Jane’d ’* nor “ Dearie*d.** 
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She vna ell priekl«i to the touch, 

So sharp that many feared to clutch, 

So keen that many thought her bitter. 

She let the little sparrovrs twitter. 

She had a hard, ungraciona way. 

Her storm of hair was iron-grey. 

And she was passionate in her heart 
For women’s souls that burn apart. 

Just as her mother’s had, with Squire. 

She gave the sense of anMMildering Are. 

She was not happy being a maid, 

At home, witii Squire, but she stayed. 

Enduring life, however bleak, 

To guard her sisters, who were weak, 

And force a life for them from Scgiiire, 

And she had roused and stood his fire 
A hundred times, and earned his hate, 

To win those two a better state. 

Lung years before the Canon’s son 
Had cared for her, but be had gone 
To Klondyke, to the mines, for gold. 

To find, in some strange way untold, 

A foreign grave that no men knew. 

• • • • 

No depth, nor beauty, was in Lou, 

But curm and ftin, for she was merry. 

Round, sweet and little, like a cherry, 

With laughter like a robin’s singing; 

She was not kitten-like and clinging. 

But pert and arch and fond of flirting. 

In mocking ways that were not hurting, 

And merry ways that women pardoned. 

Not being married yet she ga^ened. 

She loved sweet music; she would sing 
Songs made before the German King 
Made England German in her mind. 

She sa^^‘ My Lady is unkind,” 

** The Hunt is uj^” and those sweet things 
Which Thomas Caminon set to strings, 

•• Thrice toss,” and ’* What.” and “ Where atenowf 
* * • • • 
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The aext to come was Major Howe 
Driv’n in a dog>cart by a groom. 

The testy major was in fbme 
To Qnd no hunter standing waiting ; 

The groom who drove him caught a rating. 

The groom who had the horse in stable 
Was damned in half the tongues of Babel, 

The Major being hot and heady 
When horse or dinner was not ready. 

ITe was a lean, tough, liverish fellow. 

With pale blue eyes (the whites pale yellow), 
Moustache clippra toothbnisb*wise, sad jaws 
Shaved bluish like old partridge claws. 

When he had stripped iiis coat he made 
A specklesa presence for parade. 

New pink, white cords, and glossy tops, 

New gloves, the newest thing in crops, 

Worn with an air that well expressed 
His sense that no one else was dressed. 

Quick trotting after Major Howe 
Came DoctorTrome of Quickemshow, 

A smiling silent mao whose brain 
Knew all of every secret pain 
In every man and woman there. 

Their inmost lives were all laid bare 
To him, because he touched their lives 
When strong emotions sharp as knives 
Brought out what sort of soul each was. 

As secret as the graveyard ctbsb 
He was, as he hsu need to be. 

At some time be had bad to see 

Each person there, sans clothes, sans mask. 

Sans lying even, when to ask 
Probed a tamed spirit into truth. 

• ■ • • a 

Richard, his son, a jolly youth, 

Rode with him, &esh nom Thomas’s^ 

As merry as a yeaiiing is 
Id May-time in a clover patch. 

He was a grdlant chick to batch, 

| 8 * 
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browD and Bouling, Uithe and kind, 
mth all his father’s love of mind 
And greater force to ^ve it act. 

To see him when the serum was packt, 
Heave, paying forward, was a sight. 

His tackling was the crowd’s delight 
In many a danger close to goal. 

'J'he pride in the three-quarter’s soul 
Dropped, like a wet rag, when he collared. 
He was as steady as a bollard, 

And gallant as a sl^sail yard, 

He rode a chestnut mare which sparred. 

In good St. Thomas’ Hospital 
He was the crown imperial 
Of all the scholars of his year. 

• • » • • 

The Harold lads, from Tencombe Weir, 
Came, all on foot in corduroys. 

Poor widowed Mrs. Harold’s boys, 

Dick, Hal and (Carles, whose father died. 

g Vill Hosemore shot him in the side 
y accident at Hasemore Farm. 

A hazel knocked Will Hasemore’s arm 
In getting through a hedge ; his gun 
Wae not naif-cocked, so it was done, 

And those three boys lefr; fatherless.) 

Their gaitered legs were in a mess 
With good red mud from twenty ditches, 
Hal’s face was plastered like hb breeches, 
Dick chewed a twig of Juniper. 

They kept at distance from the stir. 

Their loss had made them lads apart, 
a * * * * 

Next came the Colways’ pony-cart 
From Coin St. Evelyn’s irith the party, 
Hugh Colw^, jovial, bold and hearty, 
And Folly Colway’s brother, John 
(Their horses had been both sent on). 

And Polly Colway drove them there. 

Poor pretty Polly Colway’s hair I 
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The grey mare kilted her at the brook 
Down Beven apriogB mead at Water Hook 
Just one month later, poor sweet woman. 
Her brother was a rat-faced Roman, 

Lean, puckered, tight-skinned from the sea, 
Commander in the Castact, 

Able to drive a horse, or ship. 

Or crew of men without a wnip 
Ry will, as long as they could go. 

His face would wrinkle, row on row. 

From mouth to hair-roots when he laught. 
He looked ahead as though his craft 
Were with him still, in dangerous channels. 
He and Hugh Colway tossed their dannels 
Into the pony-cart and mounted. 

Six foiled attempts the watchers counted. 
The horses being bickering things 
That so much scarlet made like kin)^. 

Such sidling and such pawing and shifting. 

• • • • ■ 
When Hugh was up his mare went drifting 
Sidelong and feeling with her heels 
For horses' legs and piwbay wheels, 

While lather crearoea her seat dipt skin. 
Hugh guessed her foibles with a grin. 

He was a rich town-merchant’s son, 

A wise and kind man, fond of fun, 

Who loved to have a troop of friends 
At Colo St. Eves for all week-ends. 

And troops of children in for tea. 

He gloried in a Christmas-Tree. 

And I^ily was his heart’s best treasure. 
And Polly was a golden pleasure 
To everyone, to see or hear, 

* • ■ • • 

Poor Polly's dying struck him queer. 

He was a darkened man thereafter, 

Cowed, silent, he would wince at laughter 
And be so gentle it was strange 
Even to see. Life loves to change. 
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N<vw Coin St. Evelyn’s hearths are cold, 

The shutters up, tM hunters sold, 

And green mould damps the locked front door, 
But this was still a month before. 

And Polly, golden in the chaise, 

Still smiled, and there were golden days, 

Still thirty days, for those dear lovers. 

• « « « * 

The Riddens came, from Ode Covers, 

Bill Ridden riding Stonnalong 
(By Tempest out of Lovc-mc-Long), 

A proper handful of a horse 

That nothing but the Aintree course 

Could bring to terms, save Bill perhaps. 

All sport, nom bloody var to scraps. 

Came well to Bill, that big-mouthed smiler. 
They nicknamed bim ** the mug-bcguiler,” 

For Billy lived too much with horses. 

In copers’ yards and sharpers’ courses, 

To lack the sbarper-ooper streak. 

He did not turn the ou>er cheek 
When struck (as English Christians do); 

He boxed like a Whitechapel Jew, 

And many a time bis knuckles bled 
Against a racccourse-mpsy's bead. 

For “ hit him first and argue later *' 

Was truth at Billy’s Alma Mater, 

Not love, not any bosh of love. 

His hand was lilu a chamois glove. 

And riding was his chief dehebt. 

He bred the chaser Chinese-nlute 
From lilybud by Mandarin. 

And when his mouth tucked comers in, 

And scent was high and hounds were going, 
He went across a field fike snowing 
And tackled anytlung that came. 

a * • • • 

His wife, Sal Ridden, was the same, 

A loud, bold, bonde, abundant mare 
H^th i^te l^ise-teetb and stooks of hair 
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(Like polished brass) asd such a maoQer 
It flaunted from her tike a banoei. 

Her father was Tom See the trainer. 

She rode a lovely eartfa-disdainer 
Widch she and Billy wished to sell. 

* * « * • 

Behind them rode her daughter Belle, 

A strange, shy, lovely girl, whose face 
Was sweet with thought and proud with raoa^ 
And bright with joy at riding there. 

She was as good as blowing air. 

But shy and difficult to know. 

The kittens in the barIey*mow, 

The setter’s toothless puppies sprawling, 

The blackbird in the apple calling, 

All knew her spirit more than wc. 

So delicate these maidens be 
la loving lovely helpless things. 


The Manor set, from Tencombe Rings, 

Came with two friends, a set of six. 

£d Manor with his cookerel ehicks. 

Nob. Cob and Buonv, as they called there 
(Ood help the school or rule which galled them ) 
Tbev carried bead), and friends from town. 

Ed Manor trained on Tencombe Down, 

He once had been a famous bat; 

He bad that stroke, ** the Manor-pat,” 

Which snicked the ball for three, past cover. 

He once scored twraty in an over. 

But now he cricketed no more. 

He purpled in the face and swore 
At all three sons, and trained, and told 
Long tales of cricketing of old. 

When be alone bad saved bis side. 

Drink made it doubtfol if be lied. 

Drink purpled him, be muld not face 
The fences now, nor go the pace 
Be brought his fr iend to meet; no more. 

• * e • 
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His bif; son Nob^ at wbom he swore, 

Swore back at him, for Nob was surly. 
Tall, shifty, sulkn-smiling, burly, 

Quite fearless, built with such a jaw 
That no man's rule could be his law 
Nor any woman’s son his master. 

Boxing he relished. Ife could plaster 
All those who boxed out Tencombe way. 

A front tooth had been knocked away 
Two days befoK, which put his moutli 
A little to the east of south. 

And put a venom in his laughter. 

* • « » • 

Cob was a lighter lad, but daftcr, 

Just past eighteen, while Nob was twenty. 
Nob had no nerves but Cob hod plenty. 

So Cobby went where Nobby led. 

He had no brains inside his head, 

Was fearless, iust like Nob, but put 
Some clog of folly round his foot. 

Where Nob put will of force or fmud. 

He spat aside and muttered Gawd 
When vext; he took to whisky kindly 
And loved and followed Nobby blindly, 
And rode as in the saddle bom. 

• • • • • 

Bun looked upon the two with scorn. 

He was the youngest, and was wise. 

He too was fair, with sullen eyes, 

He too (a year before) had had 
A zest for going to the bad. 

With Cob and Nob. He knew the joys 
Of drinking with the stable-boys. 

Or smoking while be filled bis skin 
With pints of Guinness dashed with gin 
And Cobby yelled a bawdy ditty, 

Or cutting nobl^ for the kitty, 

And damning people’s eyes and guts. 

Or drawing evening-church for sluts ; 

He knew Aem all and now was quit. 

* « • • * 
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Sweet Polly Colway managed it 

And Bunny changed. He dropped Iiis drink 

g 'he pleasant pit^ seductive brink), 
c started working in the stable, 

And well, for he was shrewd and able. 

He left the doubtful female friends 
Picked up at Evening-Service ends. 

He gave im cards and swore no more. 

Nob called him “ the Reforming Whore,” 

“ The Soul’s Awakening,” or “ The Text,” 
Nob being always coarse when vext. 


Ed Manor’s friends were Hawke and Sladd, 

Old college friends, the last he had, 

Rare horsemen, but thmr nerves were shaken 
By all the whisky they had taken. 

Hawke’s hand was trembling on his rein. 

His eyes were dead>blue tike a vein. 

His peaked, sad face was touched with breeding, 
His querulous mind was quaint from reading. 

His piping voice still quirlced with fun. 

Many a mad thing he had done. 

Riding to hounds and ^ing to races. 

A glimmer of the gambler’s graces. 

Wit, courage, devu, touched his talk. 

« * • ■ a 


Sladd’s big fat face was white as chalk. 

His mind went wandering, swift yet solemn, 
Twixt winning-post and betting-column, 

The weights and forms and likely colts. 

He said, This toad is fbli of joltB. 

I shall be seasick riding here. 

Oh, damn last night with that liqueur 1 ” 


Len Stokes rode up on Peterkin ; 

He owned the downs by Baydon Whin ; 
And grazed some thousand sheep ; the boy 
Grinned round at men with jolly joy 
At being alive and being there. 

His big round face and mop of hair 
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Shone, hii gK&t teeth ehone in his grin. 

The desn Stood in bit clear tanned akin 
Ran merry, and his great voice mocked 
Hit young friends preset till they rocked. 

• * • * ■ 

Steer Harpit came from Rowell Hill, 

A smalt, frail mao, all heart and will, 

A sailor, as his voice betrayed. 

He let his wh^thong droop and played 
At snicking off the grass-blades with it, 

John Hanicerton. from Compton Lythitt, 

Wus there with Pity Hankerton, 

And Mike, their go^-for-little son. 

Back, smiling, from his seventh job. 

Joan Urch was there umn her cob, 

Tom Sparsholt on liis lanky grey, 

John Restrop from Hope Gonenway. 

And Vaughan, the big black handsome devil, 
Loosedipped with song and wine and revel, 
All rosy irom his morning tub. 

• • • • • 

The Godsdown tigress with her cub 
^sdy and Tommy Crowmarsh) came. 

The great eyes smouldered in the dame. 

Wit glittered, too, which few men saw. 
There was more b^uty there than claw. 
Tommv in bearing, horse and dress. 

Was black, fastidious handsomeness. 

Choice to his trimmed soul's finger-tips, 
Heredia's sonnets on his Ups. 

A Une undrawn, a plate not bitten, 

A stone uncut, a phrase unwritten 
Tlut would be pmect, made bis mind. 

A choice pull from a rare print, signed. 

Was Tommy. He coUectra plate 
^id Sheffield), and be owned each state 
Of all the Heryon Paris etchings. 

Colonel Sir Button Budd of Pletchings 
Was there ; Long Robert Thrupp was there 
{Three yards of him men said there were). 
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Long as Kae King of Prussia*! faney^ 

He rode the long-legMd Necromancy, 

A useless racehorse that could canter. 

George Childrey with bis jolly banter 
Was there, Nick Childrey, too, come down 
Tlie night before from London town 
To hunt and have his lungs blown clean. 

The Usley set from Tiittocks Green 
Was there (old Henry Usley drove). 

Carlotta Usley brought her love, 

A flup-jowled broker from the city. 

Men pitied her, for she was pretty. 

• « • • • 

Some grooms and second horsemen mustered. 
A lot of men on foot were clustered 
Round the inn*door all busy drinking, 

One heard the kis^g glasses clinking 
In passa^ as the tray was brought. 

Two temera (which they had there) fought 
There on the (n'cen, a loud, wild whirl. 

Bell stopped Uiem like a gallant girl. 

The hens behind the tavern clueked. 

Then on a horse which bit and bucked 
^he balf'broke four-year-old Marauder) 

Came Minton-Price of tb* Afghan border, 
Lean, puckered, yellowed, knotted, scarred, 
Tough as a hide-rope twisted hard, 

Tense tiger-sinew knit to bone. 

Struiige-wayed from having lived alone 
With Kafir, Afghan and Beloosh, 

In stations frozen in the Koosh 
Where nothing but the bullet sings. 

His mind had conquered many tbing!^— 
Painting, mechanics, physics, law. 

White-hot, hand-beaten things to draw 
Self-hammered from his own soxd’s stithy. 

His speech was blacksmitb-sparked and pithy. 
Danger had been his brother bred; 

The stones had often been his bed 
In bickers with the border-thieves. 

« • * * • 
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A chestnut mare with swerves and heaves 
Came plunmng. scattered all the crowd, 
She tossed lier head and laughed aloud 
And bickered sideways past the meet. 
From pricking ears to mincing feet 
She was all tense with blood and quiver, 
You saw her dipt bide twitch and shiver 
Over her netted cords of veins. 

She carried Cothill, of the Sleins, 

A tall, black, bright'cyed, handsome lad. 
Great power and great grace he had. 

Men hoped the greatest things of him. 

His gtace made people think him slim. 
But he was musdea like a horse, 

A sculptor would have wrought his torse 
In bronze or marble for Apollo. 

He loved to hurry like a swallow 
For miles on miles of short^grassed sweet, 
Blue, hare-belled downs where dewy feet 
Of pure winds burry ceaselessly. 

He loved the downland like a sea. 

The downland where the kestrels hover— 
The downland had him for a lover. 

• • « • * 

And every other thing he loved 
In which a dean free spirit moved. 

* * • * • 

So beautiful he was, so bright. 

He looked to men like young delight 
Gone courting April maidenhood. 

That has the primrose in her blood, 

He on his mindng lady mare. 

* • • • * 

Ock Gurney and old Pete were there 
Hiding their bonoy cobs and swearing ■, 
Ock’s wife had giv’n them both a fairing, 
A horse-rosette, red, white and blue. 
Their cheeks were brown as any brew. 
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And tvery oomet to tbe meet 

Said, ** Hello, Ock,*’ or ** Morning, Pete, 

Be jTOU a-going to a wedding t ” 

“ Wh7, noa,” they aaid, ** we'm going a-bedding. 
Now benH ua, unde, b^‘t m, Ock f *' 


Pete Gumey waa a lusty eock 
Turned sixty-three, but bright and bale, 
A dairy-farmer in tbe vale. 

Much like a robin in the face. 

Much character in litUe space, 

With little eyes like burning coal; 

His mouth was Like a slit or hole 
In leather that was seamed and lined. 
He had the russet-apple mind 
That betters as the weather worsen. 

He was a manly B^glish person. 

Kind to the core, brave, merry, true. 
One grief he had. a grief still new, 

That former Parson joined with Squire 
In putting down the Playing Quire 
In church, and putting organ in. 

“ Ah, boys, that was a |hous din. 

That Quire was ; a pious praise 
The noise was that we us^ to rmsc, 

1 and my serpent, George with his’n. 

On Easter Day in * He is risen,’ 

Or blessed Christmas in * Venite.’ 

And how the trombone came in mighty 
In Alleluias from the heart I 
Pious, for each mao riayed his part, 
Not like ’tie now.” Thus he, still sore 
For changes forty years before 
When all (that could) in time and tune 
Blew trumpets to the newe moon. 

He was a bachelor from choice. 

He and his nephew farmed the Boyce 
Prime pasture-land for thirty cows 
Oek’s 'mfe, Selina Jane, kept bouse. 

And jolly were the three tc^cther. 

• • • • a 
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Ock had a face like tummer weather, 

A broad red ■tin, split by a smile. 

He mopped his forehead all the while 
And saia “ By damn,” and ” Ben’t us, Unk f 
His eyes were close and deeply sunk. 

He cursed his hunter like a lover : 

” Now blast your soul, my dear, give over. 
WoB, now, my pretty, damn your eyes,” 

Like Fete, he was of middle size, 
Dean*oak*like, stug^, strong in shoulder. 

He stood a wrestl^ikc a boulder. 

He had a back for pitching hay. 

His singing voice was like a bay. 

In talk he had a ndewavs spit, 

Elach minute to refresh nis wit. 

He cracked Brazil-nuts with his teeth. 

He challenged Cobbet of the Heath 
(Weight-lifting champion) once, but Iv»t. 
Hunting was what he loved the most 
Next to his wife and Uncle Pete. 

With beer to drink and cheese to eat 
And rain in May to fill the grasses, 

This life was not a dream that passes 
To Ock, but like the aumitier flower. 

• • • ■ • 

But now the clock had struck the hour, 

And round the corner down the roail 
The bob-bob-bobbing serpent flowed 
With three black knobs upon its spine, 

Three bobbing black caps in a liue. 

A giimnse of scarlet at the gap 
Showed underneath each bembing cap, 

And at the corner by the gate 
One beard Tom Daosey give a rate : 

” Hep, drop it. Jumper; have a care I ** 
There came a growl, half-rate, half-sweai 
A spitting cra», a tunefril whimper 
Ana sweet reli^on entered Jumjwr. 


There was a general turn of faces, 
The men and horses shifted places, 
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And round the corner c&me the Hunt, 

Those feathery things, the hounds, in hront. 

Intent, wise, dipping, trotting, straying. 

Smiling at people, shoving, paying. 

Nosing to cnildren’s faces, waving 
Their feathery stems, and ^ behaving. 

One eye to Dansey on Maroon. 

Tlieir padding cat-feet beat a tune. 

And though they trotted up so quiet 
Their noses brought them news of riot. 

Wild smells of things with living blood, 

Hot smells, against the grippers good. 

Of weasel, rabbit, cat and n^. 

Whose feet had been before them there. 

Whose taint still tingled eveiy breath ; 

But Dansey on Maroon was death, 

So, though their noses roved, their feet 
Larked and trit-trotted to the meet. 

a • • a • 

Bill Tall and EU and Mirtie Kev 
(Aged fourteen years between the three) 

Were flooded by them at the bend, 

They thought their little lives would end ; 

The grave, sweet eyes looked into theirs, 

Cold noses came, sod clean short hairs, 

And tails all crumpled up like ferns, 

A sea of moving heads and sterns, 

All round them, brushing coat and dress. 

One paused, expecting a caress. 

The children shrank into each other. 

Shut eyes, clutched tight, and shouted “ Mother I ** 
With mouths wide open, catching tears. 

a a a a a 

Sharp Mrs. Tall allayed their fears, 

“ Err out the rood, the dogs won’t hurt 'ee. 

There now, you've cried your faces dirty. 

More cleaning up for me to do. 

What f Ciy at dogs, great lumps like you T ” 

She Ucked her handkerchief and smeai^ 

Their foces where the dirt appeared. 

a a a a a 
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The hunt trit-trotted to the meeting, 

Tom Dansey touching cap to greeting, 

Slow lifting erop-Uiong to the rim, 

No hunter there sot moK from him 
Except some bri^tening of the eye. 

He baited at the Cock and Pye, 

The hounds drew round him on the green, 
Arrogant, Daffodil and Queen, 

Closest, but all in little space. 

Some lolled their tongues, some made grimace. 
Yawning, or tilting nose in quest, 

All stood and looked about with zest. 

Hey were uneasy as they waited. 

Their sires and dams had been well-mated. 
They were a lovely p^k for looks ; 

Their forelegs drumsticked without crooks. 
Straight, without over-tread or bend, 

Muscled to gallop to the end, 

With neat feet round as any cat’s. 
Great-cbested, muscled in the slats. 

Bright, clean, ahort-ooated, broad in shoulder, 
With stag-like eyes that seemed to smoulder. 
The heads well-eocked, Uie clean necks strong, 
Brows broad, eats close, the muzzles long. 

And all like racers in the thighs ; 

Their noses exi^uisitely wise, 

Their minds being memories of smells ; 

Their voices Uke a ring of bells ; 

Their stems all spirit, cock and feather; 

Their colours like the English weather. 

Magpie and hate, and badger-pye, 
lilM minglings in a doable dye, 

Some smutty-nosed, some tan, none iiald ; 
Their manneis weie to come when cnilcd, 
Their flesh wu sinew knit to bone. 

Their courage like a banner blown. 

Their joy to push him out of cover, 

And hunt him till they rolled him over. 

They were as game as Robert Dover. 

• • * * « 

Tom Dansey wa.s a famous whip, 

Trained as a child in borseman^ip. 
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Entered, as soon as he was able, 

As boy at Caunter’s racing-stable ; 

There, like the other boys, he slept 
In stall beside the horse he kept. 

Snug in the straw : and Caunter's stick 
Brought morning to him all too quick. 

He learned the high, <)uiek gingery ways 
Of thoroughbreds ; his stable days 
Made him a rider, groom and vet. 

He jirnmised to be too thick-set 
For jockeying, so left it soon. 

Now he was whip and rode Maroon, 

He was a small, lean, wiry man. 

With sunk cheeks weathered to a tan 
Scarred by the spikes of hawthorn spruys 
Dashed thro* head down, on going aays. 

In haste to see the line they took. 

There was a beauty in his look. 

It was intent. His speech was plain. 

Maroon’s head, reaching to the rein. 

Had half his thought Imore be spoke. 

His “ Gone away 1 ” when foxes broke 
Was like a bell. His chief delight 
Was hunting fox from noon to night. 

His pleasure lay in hounds and horses ; 

He loved the Seven Springs water-courses, 
Those flashing brooks (in good sound grass, 
Where scent would hang like breath on glass). 
He loved the English countryside : 

The wine-leaved bramble in the ride, 

The lichen on the apple-trees. 

The poultry ranging on the lees. 

The farms, the moist earth-smelling cover, 

His wife’s green grave at Mitchcldover, 

Where snowdrops pushed at the first thaw. 
Under his bide nis heart was raw 
With joy and pity of these things. 

« * • • a 

The second whip was Kitty Mynn, 

Still but a lad but keen and quick 
'Sod of old Myngs, who farmed the Wick), 
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A hoTse-mouthed Ud who knew hi* work. 
He rode the bis black horse, the Turk, 

And longed to be a huntsman bold. 

He bad the hone*look, shsip and old, 

With much good-nature in his face. 

His passion was to go the pace. 

His blood was cmog for a taming. 

He was the Devil’s chick for gaming, 

He was a rare good 1 m 1 to box. 

He sometimes had a main of cocks 
Down at the Flags. His job with iiounda 
At present kept his blood in bounds 
From rioting and running hare. 

Tom Dansey made him have a care. 

He worshipped Dansey heart and soul. 

To be a huntsman was his goat ; 

To be with hounds, to charge full tilt 
Blackthorns that made the gentry wilt 
Was his ambition and his hope. 

He was a hot colt needing roj>e, 

He was too quick to speA his passion 
To suit his present huntsman’s fashion. 

a • • • • 

The huntsman, Robin Dawe, looked round. 
He sometimes called a favourite bound. 
Gently, to see the creature turn, 

Look happy up and wag his stem. 

He smilM ana nodded and saluted 
To those who hailed him, as it suited. 

And patted Pip’s, bis hunter’s neck. 

His new pink was without a speck. 

He was a red-faced smiiing fellow. 

His voice clear tenor, ftiU and mellow. 

His eyes, all fire, were black and small. 

He had been smashed in many a fall. 

His ^ebrow had a white curved mark 
Left b^ the bright shoe of The Lark 
Down ID a ditch by Seven Springs. 

Hit coat had all been trod to stnngs, 

His ribs laid bare and shoulder br^en. 
Being jumped on down at Water’s Oaken 
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The time his bone came down and toUed4 
His face was of the country mould 
Such as the mason sometimes cutted 
On English moulding-ends which jutted 
Out of the church walls, centuries since. 
And as you never know the q ince. 

How good he is, until you try, 

So, in Dawe’s face, what met the eye 
Was only part; what lay behind 
Was English character and mind. 

Great kindness, delicate sweet feeling 
(Most sliy, most clever in concealing 
Its depth) for beauty of all sorts. 

Great manliness and love of sports, 

A grave, wise thoughtfulness and truth, 

A merry fun outlasting youth, 

A courage terrible to sec. 

And mercy for his enemy. 


Re had a clean-shaved face, but kept 
A hedge of whisker neatly dipt, 

A narrow strip or picture-frame 

(Old Dawe, the w<^man, did the same), 

Under his chin from ear to ear. 

• • • « • 

But now the resting bounds gave cheer. 
Joyful and Arrogant and Catch-him 
Smelt the glad news and ran to snatch him i 
The Master’s dogcart turned the bend. 
Damsel and Skylark knew their friend, 

A thrill ran through the pack like fire 
And little whimpers ran in quire. 

The horses cocked and pawed and whickered 
Young Cothill’s chaser kicked and bickered 
And stood on end and struck out sparks, 
Joyfhl and Catch-him sang like larks. 

There was the Master in the trap, 

Clutching old Roman In bis lap. 

Old Roman, crazy for his brothers. 

And putting hrenzy in the others 
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To Mt them at the dogcart wheels, 

With thrusting heads and Htti* squeals. 

« » « • • 

TheAIaster put old Roman by, 

And eved the thrusters heedfully. 

He called a few pet bounds and fed 
Three special Mends with scraps of bread, 

Then peeled his wraps, climbea down and strode 
Throuffh all those clamourers in the road, 

Saluted friends, looked round the crowd. 

Saw Harridew’s three girls and bowed. 

Then took White Rabbit from the groom, 

« « « * • 

He was Sir Peter Bynd, of Coombe ; 

Past sixty now, though hearty still, 

A living picture of gM>d*will. 

An old, grave soldier, sweet and kind 
A courtier with a knightly mind. 

Who felt whatever thing he thought. 

His face was scarred, for be bad fought 
Five wan for us. Within his face 
Courage and power had their place. 

Rough energy, decision, force. 

He smiled about him from his horse. 

He had a welcome and s^ute 
For all, on horse or wheel or foot. 

Whatever kind of life each followed 

His tanned, drawn cheeks looked old and hollowed. 

But still his bright blue eyes were young. 

And when the pack crashed into tongue. 

And stanch White Rabbit shook like &re. 

He sent him at it like a flier. 

And lived with hounds while horses could. 

• • • • • 

** They'm lying in the Ghost Heath Wood, 

Sir Peter," sam an earth-stopper 
(Old Baldv HiU), ^you’ll find^em there. 

'Z I comeM across I smell ’em plain. 

There '■ one up back, down Tuttock’s dram. 
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But, Lord, it’s just & bog, the Tuttoelu, 

Hounds would Iw ewaliend to the buttocks. 
Heath Wood, Sir Peter *s best to draw.” 

• * * * • 

Sir Peter gave two minutes* law 

For Kingston Challow and his daughter; 

He said, “ They’re late. We’ll start the slaughtet. 
Ghost Heath, then, Dansey, We’ll be going.” 

• * • • * 

Now, at his word, the tide was flowing. 

Off went Maroon, off went the hounds, 

Down road, then o&. to Chois Elm Grounds, 

Across soft turf with dead leaves cleaving 
And hillocks that the mole was heaving. 

Mild going to those trotting feet. 

After the scarlet coats the meet 
Came clopping up the grass in spate ; 

They poacned the tiickle at the gate, 

Their norses’ feet sucked at the mud, 

Excitement in the horses’ blood. 

Cocked forward every ear and eye, 

They quivered as the hounds went by, 

They trembled when tb^ first trod grass. 

They would not let another pass. 

They scattered wide up Chois Elm Hill. 

The wind was westerly but still. 

The sky a high fair-weather cloud. 

Like meadows ridee-aad-fiurow ploughed. 

Just glinting sun but scarcely moving. 

Blackbirds and thrushes thought of loving. 

Catkins were out; the day seemed tense 
It was so still. At every mnee 
Cow-parsley pushed its thin green fern. 

White-violet leaves showed at the bum, 

• a • a 

Young Cothill let his chaser go 
Round Chois Elm Field a turn or so 
To soothe his edge. The riders went 
Chatting and laughing and eontent' 
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In groups of two or three together, 

The hounds, a flock of shaking feather. 

Bobbed on ahead, past Chois Elm Cop, 

The horses’ shoes went ciip*B*clop, 

Along the stony cart-track there, 

The little spinney was all bare, 

But in the earth-moist winter day 
The scarlet coats twixt tree and spray- 
The slistening horses pressing on. 

The brown-faccd lads. Bill, Dick and Ju''n, 

And all the huri^ to arrive. 

Were beautiful bke spring alive. 

• ••as 
The hounds melted away with Master, 

The tanned lads ran, the field rode faster, 

The chatter juggled in the throats 

Of riders bumping by like boats, 

“ We really ought to hunt a bye day.” 

" Fine- day for scent,” ” A fly or die day." 

” They chopped a bagman in the check, 

He bad a collar round his neck.” 

“ Old Ridden’s girl *s a pretty flapper.” 

” That Vaughan ’a a eaa, the whippcrsni-j-pei'.'' 

” I tell ’ee, lads. I seed ’em plain 
Down in the Rough at Sbitford’s Main, 

Old Squire stamping like a Duke, 

So red with blood I thought he’d puke 
In Bppleplexie, as they do. 

Miss Jane stood just as white as dew 
And heard him out in Just white heat, 

And then she trimmed him down a treat. 

About Miss Lou it was, or Carrie 
(She'd be a pretty peach to marry).” 

a • • • • 

“ Her’ll draw up-wind, so us’ll go 
Down by the f^rze, we’U see ’em so,” 

• • • * * 

*’ Look, there they go, lad I ” 

There they went 

Across the brook and up the bent. 
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Past Prinutise Wood, past Brady Ride, 

Along Ghost Heath to cover side. 

The bobbing scarlet, trotting pack, 

Turf scatters tossed b^ind each back. 

Some horses blo^nog with a whinny, 

A jam of horsea in the spinney, 

Close to the ride-gate; leather straining. 
Saddles all creaking, men complaining, 
Chaffing each other as they past, 

On Ghost Heath turf they trotted fast. 

* ■ • « • 

Now as they neared the Ghost Heath Wood 
Some riders grumbled, “ What *b the good T 
It's shot all day and poached all night. 

We shall draw blank and lose the light, 

And lose the scent and lose the day. 

Why can’t he draw Hope Goneaway, 

Or ^ttocks Wood, inst^d of this T 
There ’s no fox here, there never is." 

• ■ • • • 

But as he trotted up to cover 
Robin was watching to discover 
What chance there was, and many a token 
Told him that though no hound bad spoken, 
Host of them stirred to something there. 

The old hounds’ muzzles searched the air. 
Thin gliosts of scents were in their teeth 
From foxes which had crossed the Heath 
Not very many hours before. 

“ We’U find," ne said, “ I’ll bet, a score.” 

« • « • • 

Along Ghost Heath they trotted well, 

The hoof-cuts made the bruised earth smell. 
The shaken brambles scattered drops, 

Stray pheasants kukkered out of copse, 
Cracldng the twigs down with their knocldngs 
And planing out of sight with cockinn : 

A scut or two lopped white to bramble. 

» • . • • • 
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And now they gathered to the gamble 
At Ghost Heath Wood on Ghost Heath Down, 
The hounds went crackling through the brown 
Dry stalks of bracken killed by frost. 

The wood stood silent in its host 
Of halted tnes all winter bare. 

The boughs, like veins that suck the air, 
Stretched tense, Uie last leaf scarcely stirred. 
There came no song from any bird ; 

The darkness of the wood stood still 
Waiting for fate on Ghrat Heath Hill, 

• « • a • 

The whips crept to the sides to view, 

The Master gave the nod. and “ Leu, 

Leu in. Ed*hoick, ed*hmck. Leu in 1 ” 

Went Robin, cracking Gtrough the whin 
And through the hcdgc-gap into cover. 

The binders crashed m hounds went over, 

And cock-cock-cock the pheasants rose. 

Then up went stem and down west nose, 

And Robin’s che^ul tenor cried, 

Through haxd-scrub and stub and ride : 

“ Oh, wind him t beauties, push him out, 

Yooi, on to him, Yabout, Yahout, 

Oh, push him out, Yooi. wind him, wind him I 
The beauties burst the scrub to find him j 
They nosed the warren’s dipped green lawn, 
The bramble and the broom were drawn, 

The covert’s northern end was blank. 

They turned to draw along the bank 
Through thicker cover than the Rough, 
Through threc'and'four'year understufi 
Where Robin’s forearm screened his eyes ; 

“ Yooi, find him, botuties,” came his cries. 

“ Hark, hark to Dt^odil,” the laughter 
Fal’o from his horn, brought whimpers after, 
For ends of scents were everywhere. 

He said, ** This Hope’s a likely lair, 

And there’s his billets, grey and fuired. 

And George, he *8 moving, there’s a bird." 
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A blue uneasy jay was cbacking 
(A swearing screech, tike tearing sacking) 
k'rom tree to tree, as inmusuit, 

He said, “ That *6 it. There’s fox afoot. 

And there, they’re feathering, there she speaks. 
Good Daffodil, good Tanybreeks, 

Hark there to Daffodil, luirk, hark I *’ 

The mild horn’s note, the soR-flaked spark 
Of music fell on that rank scent. 

From heart to wild heart magic went. 


The whimpering quivered, quavered, rose. 

“ Daffodil has it. There ^e goes. 

Oh, hark to her I ” With wild high crying 
From frantic hearts the hounds went flying 
To Daffodil, for that rank taint. 

A waft of it came warm but faint 
III Robin’s mouth, and faded so. 

” First find a fox, then let him go,” 

Cried Robin Dawe. “ For any sake 
Bing. Charlc)[, till you’re fit to break.” 

He cheered bis beauties like a lover 
And charged beside them into cover. 


Fart II 

On old Cold Crendon’s windy tops 
Grows wintrily Blown Hilcote Copse, 
Wind-bitten beech with badger barrows, 

^^ere brocks eat wasp-grubs with their marrows 
And foxes lie on short-grassed turf. 

Nose between paws, to bear the surf 
Of wind in the beeches drowsily. 

There was our fox bred lustily 

Three years before, and there be berthed, 

Under the beech-roots snugly earthed, 

With a roof of flint and a floor of chalk 
And ten bitten hens’ heads each on its stalk. 
Some rabbits' paws, some fur from scuts, 

A badger’s corpse apd a smell of guts. 
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And there on the night before my tale 
He trotted out for a point in the vale. 

« * • • • 

He saw, from the cover edge, the VRiley 
Go trooping down with its droops of sally 
To the brimming river’s lipping oend. 

And a light in the inn at Water’s End. 

He heard the owl go hunting by 
And the shrielc of the mouse the owl made die. 
And the purr of the owl as he tore the red 
Strings from between his daws and fed ; 

The smack of joy of the horny lips 
Marhled green with the biobby strips. 

He saw the farms where the dogs were- barking. 
Cold Creadon Court and Copsecote Larking ; 

The fault with the spring as bright as glecd, 
Green-slash'laced with water-weed. 

A glare in the skv still marked the town, 
Though all folk slept and the blinds were down, 
The street lamps watched the empty square. 

The oight-cat sang his evil there. 

« • a a a 

The fox’s nose tipped up and round, 

Since smell is a of ucht and sound. 

Delicate smells were drifting by, 

The sharp nose Qured them hecdfully ; 
Partridges in the clover stubble, 

Crouched in a ring for the stoat to nubble. 
Rabbit bucks beginning to box ; 

A scratching place for the pheasant cocks, 

A bare in the dead grass near the drain, 

And another smell like the spring again, 
a a a a a 

A faint rank taint like April coming, 

It cocked his ears and bis blood went drumming. 
For somewhere out by Ghost Heath Stubs 
Was a lovins vixen wanting cubs. 

Over the vimey, floating faint 

Oa^ warmth m windflaw, came the taint; 
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He cocked his ears, he upped his brush. 

And he went upwind like an April thrush. 

« « * • • 

By the Roman Road to Braiches Ridge, 

Where the fallen willow makes a bridge, 

Over the brook by White Hart’s Thorn 
To the acres thin with pricking com. 

Over the sparse green hair of the wheat, 

By the Clench Brook Mill at Clench Brook Leat, 
Through Gowfoot Pastures to Nonely Stevens, 

And away to Poltrewood St. Jevons. 

Past Tott Hill Down all snaked with meuses. 

Past Clench St. Michael and Nuunton Cmcis, 

T*ast Howie’s Oak Farm where the raving brain 
Of a dog who heard him foamed his chain ; 

Then off, as the farmer’s window opened. 

Past Stonepits Farm to Upton Hope End, 

Over short sweet grass ana worn ftmt arrows 
And the three dumb hows of Tencombe Barrows. 

And away and away with a rolling scramble, 
Through the sally and up the bramble. 

With a nose for the smells the night wind carried, 
And his red fell clean for being married ; 

For elicketting time and Ghost Heath Wood 
Had put the violet in his blood. 

• • • • a 

At Tencombe Rings near the Manor Linney 
His foot made the great black stallion whinny, 

And the stallion’s whinny aroused the stable 
And the bloodhound bitches stretched their cable. 
And the clink of the bloodhounds’ chain aroused 
The sweet-breathed kye as they chewed and drowsed. 
And the stir of the cattle changed the dream 
Of the cat in the loft to tense green gleam. 

The red-wattled black cock hot from Spain 
Crowed from his perch for dawo again. 

His breast-pulft bens, onc-Iegged on perch. 

Gurgled, b^k-down, like men in church, 

They crooned in the dork, lifting one red eye 
In the raftered roost as the fox went by. 

a a « a a 

■» 
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By Teneombe Regu aod SlAughten Court, 

Tnrough the greAt grass square of Roman Fort, 

By Nun’s Wood Yews and the Hiingi^ Hill, 

And the Corpse Way Stones all standing still. 

By Seven Sfmogs Mead to Deerlip Bro^, 

And a lolloping leap to Water Hook. 

Then with eyes like sparks and his blood awoken. 
Over the grass to Water’s Oaken, 

And over the hedge and into ride 
In Ghost Heath Wood for his roving bride. 

« « • • « 

Before the dawn be had loved and fed 

And found a kennel, and gone to bed 
On a shelf of grass in a thick of gorse 
That would bleed a hound and blind a horse. 

There be slept in the mild west weather 
With his nose and brush well tuckt together, 

He slept like a child, who sleeps yet hears 
With the self who needs neither eyes nor ears. 

• • • • a 

He slept while the pbeamnt cock untucked 
His head ftorn hii wing, flew down and kukked. 

While the drove of the starlings whirred and wheeled 
Out of the ash-trees Into field, 

While with great black flags that flogged and paddled 
The rooks went out to the plough and straddlra. 
Straddled wide on the moist red cheese 
Of the furrows drivot at Uppat’s Leas. 

• • • • « 

Down in the village men awoke. 

The chimneys breathed with a faint blue smoke. 

The fox slept on, though tweaks and twitches, 

Due to his dreams, ran down bis flitches. 

* • * • * 

The cows were milked and the yards were sliiict. 

And the cocks and hens let out of roost, 

Windows were opened, mats were beaten. 

All men’s breakfuts were cooked and eaten» 

But out in the gorse on the gra^ shelf 
The sleeping Ibx looked after himself. 
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Deep in hii drenm he he&rd the life 
Of we woodland seek for food or wife, 

The hop of a stoat, a buck that thumped. 

The squeal of a rat as a weasel jumped, 

The blackbird’s chaekering scatterins crying, 

The rustling bents from the rabbits dying. 

Cows in a byre, and distant mej. 

And Condicote church-ciock stril^g ten. 

* * • * • 

At eleven o'clock a boy went past. 

With a rough-haired terrier fmlowing fast. 

The boy’s sweet whistle and dog’s quick yap 
Woke we fox from out of his nap. 

* « • • « 

He rose and stretched till the claws in his paiis 
Stuck homily out like long black gads. 

He listened a while, and his nose went round 
To catch the smell of the disWnt sound. 

• • ■ « • 

The windward smells came &ee ftom taint— 
They were rabbit, strongly, with Ume-kiln, faint, 
A wild-duck, likely, at San Holt Pond, 

And sheep on the Sars Holt Down beyond. 

• « • • • 

The leeward smells were much less certain, 

For the Ghost Heath Hill was like a curtain, 
Yet vague, from the leeward, now and then, 
Came mulHed sounds like the sound of men. 

• « • * • 

He moved to his right to a clearer space. 

And all his soul came into his face, 

Into his eyes and into his nose. 

As over hill a murmur rose. 

His ears were cocked and his keen nose Haired, 
He sneered witk his lips tiU bis teeth were bared, 
He trott^ right and Lifted a pad 
Trying to test what Coes be 

« • • • * 

On Ghost Heath turf was a steady drumming 
Whidi sounded like bones quickly coming, 
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It died KB the hunt went down the dip, 

Then Malapert ydped at Myngs’s whip. 

A blight iron horseshoe clinkt on stone. 

Then a man’s voice spoke, not one alone, 

Then a bunt of laughter, swiftly still. 

Muffled awa^ by Ghost Heath Hill. 

Then, indistincUy, the clop, clip, clep. 

On Brady Ride, of a horse’s step. 

Then silence, then, in a burst, much clearer. 

Voices and horses coming nearer. 

And another noise, of a pit-pat beat 
On the Ghost Hill grass, of foxhound feet. 

* • « • a 

He sat on lus haunches listening bard, 

While his mind went over the compass card. 

Men were coming and rest was done. 

But he still had time to get fit to run ; 

He could outlast horse and outrace hound. 

But men were devils from Lubs’s Pound. 

Scent was burning, the going good. 

The world one lust for a fox’s l»lood. 

The main earths stopped and the drains put to, 

And fifteen miles to toe land he knew. 

But of all the ills, the ill least pleasant 

W’as to run in the light when men were present. 

Men in the fields to shout and sign 
For a lift of hounds to a fox’s line. 

Men at the earth, at the long point’s end. 

Hen at each check and none bis ftiend. 

Guessing each shift that a fox contrives ; 

But stiU, needs roust when the devil drives, 

• • • • • 

He readied himself, tb«> a soft horn blew, 

Then a clear voice carolled, ** Ed-boick I Eleu t ” 
Then the wood-end rang with the clear voice crying 
And the cackle of scrub where hounds were trying. 
Then the horn blew nearer, a hound's voice quiver^ 
Xlien another, then more, till his body ^vered. 

He left his kennel and trotted thence 

Wi& his ears flexed back and his nerves all tense. 
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He trotted down with hia oosc intent 
For a fox’s line to cross his scent. 

It was only fair (he bein^ a stranger) 

That the native fox shoidd have the dancer. 

Danger was coming, so swift, so swift. 

That the pace of hia trot began to lift 
The blne*winged Judas, a jay began 
Swearing, hounds whimpei^, air stank of man, 

* * • • • 

He hurried his trotting, he now felt frighted, 

It was hia poor body made hounds excited. 

He felt as he ringed the great wood through 
That he ought to make for the land he knew. 

• * * « * 

Then the hounds’ excitement quivered and quickeoeA 
Then a horn blew death till bis marrow sickened. 

Then the wood behind was a crash of cry 
For the blood in his veins; H made him fly. 

« • • • • 

They were on his line ; it was death to slay. 

He roust make for home by the shortest way. 

But with all this yelling and all this wrath 
And all these devils, how And a path ? 

• a • • • 

He ran like a stag to the wood’s north corner. 

Where the hedge was thick and the ditch a yawner. 
But the scarlet glimpse of Myngs on IHirk, 

Watching the woodside, made him shirk. 

* « * • • 

He ringed the wood and looked at the south. 

What wind there was blew into his mouth. 

But close to the woodland’s tdackthorn thicket 
Was Dansey, still as a stone, on picket. 

At Dansey’s back were a twenty more 
Watching the cover and pressing fore. 

• » • • * 

The fox drew in and Saired with his muzzle. 

Death was there if he messed the puzzle. 
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There were men without and hounds within, 

A cmng that ctiflened the hair on skin. 

Teeu in cover and death without, 

Both deaths coming, and no way out. 

• • • • « 

His nose ranged swiftly, his heart beat fast, 

Then a crashing ety rose up in a blast, 

Then hone-hooves trampled, then horses’ flitches 
Burst their way through the hazel switches. 

Then the hom again made the hounds like mad. 
And a man, quite near, said, “ Found, by Gad 1 ’* 
And a man, quite near, said, “ Now he'll break, 
liarks Leyboume Copse is the Une he’ll take.” 

And men moved up with their talk and stink 
And the trapUke noise of the horseshoe clink. 

Hen whose coming meant death from teeth 
In a worrying wrench, with him beneath. 

a • • • • 

The fox sneaked down by the cover side 

(With his ears flexed back) as a snake would glide ( 

He took the ditch at the cover-end. 

He bugged the ditch as his only friend, 
liie buckbird cock wiUi the gtwden beak 
Got out of his way with a jabbering shriek, 

And the shriek told Tom on the raking bay 
That for eighteenpenoe he was gone away. 

• a • • a 

He ran in the hedge in the triple growth 
Of bramble and hawthorn, glad of both. 

Till a couple of fields were past, and th» 

Came the living death of the dread of men. 

a a a a a 

Then, as he listened, be heard a ” Hoy I ” 

Tom Dansey's horn and ** Awa-wa-woy 1 ” 

Then all bounds crying with all their lorccs, 

Then a thundering down of Kventy horses. 

Robin Dawe's horn and balloes of Hey 
Hark Hollar, Hoik I ” and ” Gone away I ” 

“ Biark Ho&u Hoik 1 ” and a smack of the whip, 

A yelp as a tail hound cau^t the clip. 
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** Hark Hollar, Hark { ** then Robio 

Pip go crash through the cut and laid. 

Hounds were over and on fais line 
With a head like bees upon Tipple Tine, 

The sound of the nearness sent a flo^ 

Of terror of death through the fox's blood. 

He upped his brush and he G<K:ked his nose. 

And he went upwind as a racer goes. 

• * * * • 

Bold Robin Dawe was over first, 

Cheering his hounds on at the burst; 

The field were spurring to be in it. 

**'HoId hard, sirs, give them half a minute,** 

Came from Sir Peter on his white. 

The hounds went romping with delight 
Over the grass and got U^ether, 

The tail hounds galloped hell>for*leathcr 
After the pack at Myogs's veil, 

A cry like every kind of bell 

Rukg from these rompers aa they raced. 

• « * « a 

The riders, thrusting to be placed, 

Jammed down their hats and shook their horses t 
The bounds romped past with all their forces. 
They crashed into the blackthorn fence. 

The scent was heavy on their sense. 

So hot, it seemed the living thing, 

It made the blood within »em nng ; 

Gusts of it made their hackles rise. 

Hot gulps of it were agonies 

Of joy. and thirst for blood and possion. 

“ Forraid I ” cried Robin, ** that’s the fashion.** 
He raced beside his pack to cheer. 


The field’s noise died upon his ear, 
A faint horn, far behind, blew thin 
In cover, Int tome hound were in. 
^en instantly the great grw rise 
Shut field ana cover from his eyee, 
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H« and hit raceta were alone. 

“ A dead fox or a broken bone,” 

Said Robin, peering for his prey. 

« • « * • 

The rise, which shut the field away. 

Showed him the vale’s great map spread out, 
The down's lean flank and thrusting snout, 
Pale pastures, red*l>rown plough, dark wood, 
Blue distance, still as solitude, 

Glitter of water here and there, 

The trees so delicately bare. 

The dark green gorse and bright green holly, 

“ O glorious God,” he said, ‘°how jolly J ” 
And there downhill two fields ahead 
The lolloping red dog*fox sped 
Over Poor Pastures to the orook. 

He grasped these things in one swift look, 
Then dived into the bullfinch heart 
Through thorns that ripped his sleeves apart 
And skutched new bloM upon his brow. 

” His point's Lark’s Leyboume Covert now,” 
Said Robin, landing with a grunt. 

” Forrard, my beantifuls 1 ” 


The hunt 

Followed downhill to race with him. 

White Rabbit, with his swallow's skim, 

Drew within ^il. ” Quick burst, Sir Peter,” 
** A traveller. Nothing could be neater. 
Making for Godsdown Clumps, I take it T ” 

*' Larlrs Leyboume, sir, if he can make it. 
Foirard 1 ” 


Bill Ridden thundered down. 
His big mouth grinned beneath his frown, 
The hounds were going away from horses. 
He saw the glint of watercourses, 

Yell Brook and Wittold's Dyke, ahead. 

His horseshoes sliced the green turf red. 
Youim Cotbill’s chaser ruMed and past him. 
Nob Manor, running next, said “ Blast him I 
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The poet chap who thinks he rides." 

Hugh Colway^s mare made straking strides 
Across the grass, the (k>lone1 next, 

Then Squire, volleying oaths, and vext, 
Fighting his hunter for refusing ; 

6^ Bidden, like a cutter cruiHng, 

Sailing the grass: then Cob on Warder, 

Then Minton Price upon Marauder; 

Ock Gurney with his eyes intense. 

Burning as with a different sense. 

His big mouth muttering glad “ By damns I " 
Then Pete, crouched down from head to hams, 
Rapt like a saint, bright focussed flame ; 
Bennett, with devils in his wame, 

Chewing black cud and spitting slanting; 
Copse scattering jests and Stukety ranting ; 

Sal Ridden taking line from Dansey; 

Long Robert forcing Necromancy ; 

A dozen more with bad beginnings; 

Myngs riding hard to snat^i an innings. 

A wild last hound with high shrill yelps 
Smacked forrard with some wbiptbong skclps. 
Then last of all, at top of rise, 

The crowd on foot, all gasps and eyes ; 

The run up hilt had winded them. 

■ • • • ■ 

They saw the Yell Brook like a gem 
Blue in the grass a short mile on ; 

They heard faint cries, but hounds were gone 
A good eight fields and out of sight, 

Except a rippled glimmer white 
Going away with dying cheering. 

And scarlet flappings disappearing. 

And scattering horses going, going. 

Going like mad, White Rabbit snowing 
Far on ahead, a loose horse taking 
Fence after fence with stirrups shaking, 

And scarlet specks and dark specks dwindling. 
• * • • * 

Nearer, were twigs knocked into kindling, 

A much bashed fence still dropping stick, 
Flung clods still quivering from the kidr; 


X9» 
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Cut hoof^marlu Dale in cheesy clay, 

The hot8e*emeU olowing dean away | 

Birds flittiog bacic mto the cover. 

One last faint cry, then all was over. 

The hunt had beeo, atvj found, and gone, 

• « • • • 

At Nealdng’s Farm three furlongs on, 

Hounds raced across the Waysmore Road, 
Where many of the riders slowed 
To tittup down a grassy lane 
Which led as hounds in the main. 

And gave no danger of a fall. 

There as they tittupped one and all, 

Big Twenty Stone came scattering %, 

I[is great mare made the hoof-casts fly. 

“ By leave 1 ** he cried. “ Come on 1 Come up 1 
This fox is running like a tup; 

Let's leave this lane and get to terms. 

No sense in crawling here like worms. 

Come, let me pass and let me start. 

This fox is running like a hart, 

And this is going to be a run. 

Come on, I want to see the fun. 

Thanky. By leave t Now, Maiden, dn it.” 

He faced the fence and put her through it, 
Sbieldiog his eyes lest spikes should blind him ] 
The cra^ng blackthorn closed behind him. 
Mud-Kcatters chased him as he scudded ; 

His mare’s ears cocked, her nest feet thudded. 

• • • • • 
rhe kestrel cruising over meadow 
Watched the hunt gallop on his shadow. 

Wee figures, almost at a stand, 

Crossing the multicoloured lend, 

Slow as a shadow on a dial. 

« • • a • 

Some horses, swerving at a trial, 

Balked at a fence: at gates they bunched. 

The mud about the gatea was dunched 
Like German cheese; men pushed for plaoea, 
And kicked the mud into the faces 
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Of those who made them room to pass. 

The half-mile’s gallop on the grass 

Bad tailed them out and warmed their blood. 

“ His point's the Banner Barton Wood.” 

” That, or Goat’s Gotse.’* “ A stinger, this." 
“ You’re right in that; by Jove, it is.” 

“ An upwind travelling fox, by George J ’’ 

“ They say Tom view^ him at the forge." 

" Well, let me pass and let’s be on." 

« • • * * 

They crossed the lane to Tolderton, 

The hill-marl died to valley clay. 

And there before them rm) the grey 
Yell Water, swirling as it ran, 

The Yell Brook of the hunting man. 

The hunters eyed it and were grim. 

« « * • • 

They saw the water snaking slim 
Ahead, like silver; they could see 
^acb man) his pollard willow-tree 
Firming the bank ; they felt their horses 
Catch gleam’s hint and gather forces ; 
They beard the men behind draw near. 

Eaen horse was trembling as a spear 
Trembles in hand when tense to hurl. 

They saw the brimmed brook’s eddies curl; 
The willow-roots like water-snakes ; 

The beaten boles the ratten makes. 

They heard the water’s rush ; they heard 
Hugh Colway’s mare come like a bird ; 

A faint ciy from the bounds ahead, 

^en saddle-strain, the bright hooves’ trend. 
Quick words, the splash of mud, the launch, 
The sick hope that the bank be staunch, 

Then Souse, with Souse to left and right. 
Idaroon across, Sir Peter’s white 
Down but pulled up, Tom over, Hugh 
Mud to the bat but over too. 

Well splashed by Squire, who was in. 

• • « • « 

Vnth draggled {unk stuck close to skin 
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The Squire leaned from bank and hauled 
His mired horse's rmn; he bawled 
For help from eaeh man racing by. 

*' What, help you pull him out t ^ot 1. 

What made rau pull him in f ” They said. 
Nob Manor elear«:d smd turned his head. 

And cried, “ Wade up. The ford's upstream." 
Ock Gurney in a cloud of steam 
Stood by his dripiung c<^ and wrung 
The taste of brook mud from his tongue, 

And scraped his poor cob’s pasterns clean. 

“ Lord, what a crowner we've a>bcen. 

This jumping brook *s a mucky job." 

He muttered, grinning, “ Lonf, poor cob I 
Now, sir, let me." He turned to Sijuire 
And cleared his hunter from the mire 
By skill and sense mid strength of arm. 

• • • • • 

Meanwhile the fox passed Nonesuch Farm, 
Keeping the spinn^ on his right. 

Hounds raced him here with all their might 
Along the short firm ^ees, like fire. 

The cowman viewed him l^om the byre 
Lolloping on, six fields ahead, 

Then hounds, still carrying such a head 
It made him stare, then Rob on Pip, 

Sailing the great grass like a ship. 

Then grand Maroon in ail bis glory, 

Sweeping his strides, his great chest hoary 
^^'ith foam fleck and the pale bill-marl. 

They strode the Leet, they flew the Snarl, 
They knocked the nuts at Nonesuch Hill, 
^ced up the spur of Gallows Hill 
And viewed him there. The line he took 
Was 'Hneton and the Pantiv Brook, 

G(^g like fun and bounds like mad. 

Tom glanced to see what Mends he had 
Still within sight, before be turned 
The ridge’s sbouider; be discerned, 

One field >way, ymmg Cothill sailiag 
Easily up. Gurney failing. 
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Hush Colwfty quartering on Sir Peter, 

Bill waiting on the mare to beat her, 

Sal Ridden skirting to the right. 

A horse, with stirrups dashing bright 
Over his head at every stride, 

Looked like the Major's ; Tom espied 
Far back a scarlet speck of mao 
Running, and stradaling as he ran. 

Charles Copse was up. Nob Manor followed. 

Then Bennett’s big-boned black that wallowed, 

Clum», but with the strength of ten. 

Then black and brown and scarlet men, 

Brown horses, white and black tmd grey. 

Scattered a dozen Adds away. 

The shoulder shut the scene away. 

« ■ • • • 

From the Gallows Hill to the Tineton Copse 
There were ten ploughed fields, like ten luU-stops, 

All wet red clav, where a horse’s foot 

Would be swatned, feet thick, like an ash-tree root. 

The fox raced on, on the headlands firm, 

Where his swift feet seared tiie coupling worm ; 

The rooks rose raving to curse him raw, 

He snarled a sneer at their swoop and caw. 

Then on, then on, down a balf-^ougbed field 
Where a ship>Uke plough drove glitter-keeled. 

With a bay norse near and a wmte horse lending. 

And a man saying ** Zook.” and the red earth bleeding. 
He gasped as he saw the ploughman drop 
The stilts and swear at the team to stop. 

The ploughman ran in his red clay clogs. 

Crying, Zick un, Towzer; zick, good dogs I " 

A couple of wire-haired lurchers lean 
Arose ftom his wallet, nosing keen; 

With a rushing swoop they were on his track. 

Putting chest to stubble to bite his back. 

He swerved firam his line with the curs at heel. 

The teeth as they missed him clicked like steel. 

With a worrying snarl, they quartered on him, 

Wi^e the plou^man shouted, ” Zick ; upon Um." 
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The lurcher dogs soon shot their bolt, 

And the fox raced on W the Hasel Holt, 

Down the dead grass tilt to the sandstone gash 
Of the Pantry Brook at Tineton Ash. 

The loitering water, flooded fhll, 

Had yeast on its lip like raddled wool. 

It was wrinkled over with Arab script 
Of eddies that twisted up and slipt. 

The sten{ung>stanes had a rush about them, 

So the tox plunged in and swam without them. 

* • • • • 

He crossed to the cattle’s drinking shallow, 

Firmed up with rush and the roots of mallow; 

He wrung his coat ftom his draggled bones 
And romped away for the Saisen Stones. 

* • • ■ • 

A snealdng glance with bis eats flexed back 
Hade sure that his scent had failed the pack, 

For the red clay, good for com and roses, 

Was cold for scent and brought hounds to noses 

• • • a a 

He slackened pace by the Tineton Tree 
^ vast hollow ash-tree mwn in three), 

He wriggled a shake and padded slow, 

Not sure if the bounds were on or no. 

a a a a a 

A horn blew faint, then be heard the sounds 
Of a cantering huntsman, lifting hounds ; 

The ploughing bad rais^ his hat for sign. 

And the hounds were lifted and on his hne. 

Ek heard the splash in Uie Pantry Brook, 

And a man’s voice : *' Thiccy’s ^e line he took," 
And a clear " Toi doit I ” and a whimpering quaver. 
Thou^ the lurcher dogs bad dulled the savour. 

a a a a a 

The fox went off while tbe hounds made halt. 

And the horses breathed and tbe field found fault, 

But tbe whimpering roae to a crying crash 
By the hollow ruin of ^neton Ash. 
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Theo again the kettledrum honebooves beat. 

And the green blades bent to the fox’s feet. 

And the crv rose keen not far behind 
Of the “ Blood, blood, blood,” in the foxhounds’ mind. 
• * « * « 

The fox sras strong, he was hill of running. 

He could run for an hour and then be cunning. 

But the cry behind him made him chill. 

They were nearer now and they meant to kill. 

They meant to run him until his blood 
Clog^d on his heart as his brush with mud, 

Till ms back bent up and his tongue hung flagging, 
And his belly and brush were filthed from dragging. 
Till he crouched stone-still, dead-beat and ditty. 

With nothing but teeth aminst the thirty. 

And ^1 the way to that luinding end 

He would meet with men and Imve none his friend : 

Men to holloa and men to run him, 

With atones to stagger and yells to stun him f 
Men to bead him, with whips to beat him. 

Teeth to mangle and mouths to eat him. 

And all the way. that wild high crying. 

To cold bis blood with the thought of dying, 

The horn and the cheer, and the drum-like thunder 
Of the horsehooves stamiung the meadows under. 

He upped his brush and went with a will 
For the Sarsen Stones on Wan Dyke Hill. 

* * • * • 

As he ran the meadow by Tineton Church 
A christening party left ue porch ; 

They stood stock still as be TOunded bv. 

They wished him luck but ^ey thought he'd die. 

The toothless babe in bis long white coat 
Looked delicate meat, the fox took note ; 

But the sight of them grinning there, pointing finger. 
Made him put on steam till he went a stingei'. 

« • * * • 

Past Tineton Church, over Tineton Waste, 

Wi^ the lolloping ease of a fox’s haste, 
liie fur on his chest blown dry with the air. 

Hit bruah still up and his cheek-teeth bare. 
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OTei the Waste, where the ^oden grazed, 
llie long swift lilt of his loping lazed, 

His ears cocked up as his blood ran higher. 

He saw his point, and his eyes took fire. 

The Wan Dyke Hill with Hs fir-tree barren. 

Its dark of gorse and its rabbit-warren. 

The Dyke on its heave like a tightened girth. 

And holes in the Dyke where a fox might earth. 

He bad rabbited th^ long months before. 

The earths were deep and his need was sore; 

The way was new, but he took a bearing, 

And rushed like a blown ship billow-sharing. 

• • • * a 

Off Tineton Common to Tineton Dean, 

Where the wind-hid elders pushed with green ; 
Through the Dean's thin cover across the lane, 

And up Midwinter to King of Spain. 

Old Joe, at digging bis garden grounds, 

Said : “ A fox, betas hunted ; where be hounds f 
0 lord, my back, to be young again, 

'Stead a zellin' zider in tCng of Spain i 
0 hark t I hear 'em, 0 sweet, 0 sweet. 

Why there be redcoat in Gearge’s wheat. 

And there be redcoat, and riiere they gallop. 

Thur go a browncoat down a wallop. 

Quick, Ellen, quick I Come, Susan, fly I 
Here'm hounds. I zeed the fox go by. 

Go by like thunder, go by like blasting. 

With his girt white teeth all looking ghasting. 

Look, there come hounds I Hark, hear ’em crying I 
Lord, belly to stubbie, ain’t they flying I 
There 's huntsman, there. The fox come past 
I was digging) as fast as fast. 

He's only been gone a minute by; 

A girt dark dog as pert as pye.” 

Ellen and Susan came out scattering 
Brooms and dustpans till all was clattering; 

They taw the pack come faead-to-foot 
Running like racen, nearly mute; 

Robin and Dansey quartering near 
iJl going gallop like startled deer. 
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A half-dozen searleta ibowin^ 

In the thin green Dean where pines were growing, 
niack coats and brown coats thrusting and spurring, 
Sending the partridge coveys whirring. 

Then a rattle unhill and a clop up lane. 

It emptied the nar of the King oi Spain, 

• * • » « 

Tom left his cider, IMck left his bitter, 

Granfer James left his pipe and spittcr ; 

Out they came from the sawdust floor. 

They said, “ They'm going.” They said, “ O Lor' I ” 

The fox raced on, up the Barton Balks, 

With a crackle of kex in the nettle stalks. 

Over Hammond’s grass to the dark green line 
Of the larch-wood smelling of turpentine. 

Scratch Steven Larches, Uack to the sky, 

A sadness breathing with one long sigh. 

Grey ghosts of trees under funeral plumes, 

A mist of twig over soft tm>wn glooms. 

As he entered the wood be beard the smacks, 
Chip-jar, of the flr-pole feller’s axe. 

He swerved to the left to a broad green ride, 

Where a boy made him rush for the farther side. 

He swerved to the left, to^hc Barton Road, 

But there were the timberers come to load— 

Two timber-carts and a couple of carters 
With straps round their knees instead of garters. 

He swerved to the ri^t, straight down the wood. 

The carters watched him, the boy hallooed. 

He leaped from the larch-wood into tillage. 

The cobbler’s garden of Barton village. 

« a * * 

The cobbler bent at his wooden foot, 

Beating sprigs in a broken boot; 

He wore old glosses with thick bom rim, 

He scowled at his work, for his sight was dim. 

Ills face was dingy, his Ups were my, 

From primming sparrowbiUs day by day. 

As he turned ms boot be heard a noise 

At bis garden-end, and be thought, “ It’s boys." 

* • • * * 
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He saw bis cat nip up on the shed. 

Where her back arched up tili it touched her head ; 
He saw his rabbit race round and round 
Its iittle black box three feet &om ground. 

His six hens cluekered and flocked to perch, 

“ That ’a boys,” said cobbler. “ so I’U go search.” 

He reached his stick and blinked in his wrath. 

When he saw a fox in his saiden path, 

• • • • a 

The fox swerved left and scrambled out, 

Knocking crinked green shells from the brussels-sprout 
He scrambled out through the cobbler’s paling, 

And up Fill’s orchard to Purton's Tailing, 

Across the plough at the top of bent. 

Through the heaped manure to kill scent, 

Over to Aldam’s, up to Capps’s, 

Past Nursery Lot with its whitewashed apples, 

Past Colston’s Broom, pa^ Gaunt’s, past Shere’s, 

Past Foxwhelps’ Oasts with their boMcd ears, 

Past Monk’s Ash QercwcU, past Beggars’ Oak, 

Past the great elms blue with the Knton smoke. 
Along Long Hinton to Hinton Green. 

Where the wiod>washed sterale stood serene 
With its golden bird still sailing air. 

Past Banner Barton, past Chiding Bare, 

Fast Maddings Hollow, down Dundry Dip, 

And up Goose Grass to the Sailing Ship. 

• « • a • 

The three black firs of the Ship stood still 
On the bare chalk heave of the Dundry Hill. 

The fox looked back as be slackened post 
The scaled red'bole of the miaen-mast. 

• • • * * 

There they were coming, mute but swift— 

A scarlet smear in the blackthorn rift, 

A wiute horse rising, a dark horse flying. 

And the hungry hounds too tense for c^ing. 
Stormeock leamng, his stem spear straight. 

Racing as though for a piece w plnte. 

Little speck horsemen field on field ; 

Then Ltensey viewed him and Robin squealed. 
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At the View Halloo } ** the hounds went ftantio. 
Back went Stonncock and np went Antic, 

Up went Skylark as Antic sped, 

It was zest to blood how thev carried head. 

Skylark drooped as Maroon arew by. 

Their hackles lifted, they secured to cry. 

• * « * • 

The fox knew well that, before they tore him, 

Tb^ should try their speed on the downs before him. 
There were three more miles to the Wan Dyke Hill, 
But his heart was high that he beat them still. 

The wind of the downiand charmed his bones. 

So o& he went for the Sarsen Stones. 

* * • * • 

The moan of the three great firs in the wind 

And the “ Ai " of the foxhounds died behind ( 

Wind-dapples followed the hill-wind’s breath 

On the Kill Down Gorm where the Danes found death. 

Larks scattered up ; the peewrits feeding 

Rose in a flock from the Kill Down Steeding. 

The hare leaped up from her form and swerred 
Swift left for the starveall, barebell-turved. 

On the wind-bare thorn some longtails prinking 
Cried sweet as though wind-blown glass were chinking. 
Behind came thudding and loud Iialloo, 

Or a cry from hounds as they came to riew. 

• * • a • 

The pure clean air came sweet to bis lungs. 

Till he thought foul scorn of those crying tongues. 

In a thne mile more he would reach the haven 
In the Wan Dyke croaked on by the raven. 

In a three mile more be would make bis berth 
On the hard cool floor of a Wan Dyke earth. 

Too deep for spade, too curved for terrier. 

With the pride of the race to make rest the merrier. 

In a thTM mile more be wcnild reach his dream. 

So his game heart gulped and he put on steam. 

• « • • • 

Idke a rocket shot to a ship ashore 

The lean red bolt of his body tore. 
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Like a ripple of wind ninning swift on grass; 

Like a shaiiow on wlieat when a cloud blows past, 
Like a turn at the buoy in a cutter sailing 
When the bright green gleam lips white at the railing. 
Like the April snake whipping back to shcatli. 

Like the gannets' hurtle on fish beneath. 

Like a kestrel chasinj^, like a sickle reaping. 

Like all thinra swoopng, like all things sworping, 
Like a hound for stay. Tike a stag for swift, 

With hia shadow beside like spinning drift. 

« « • • • 

Past the gibbet-stock all stuck with noils, 

Where they hanged in chains wliat had hung at jails, 
Past Ashmundshnwc where Ashmund sleeps, 

And none but the tumbling peewit weeps, 

Past Curlew Calling, the gaunt grey comer 
Where the curlew comes as a summer mourner, 

Past Blowbury Beacon, shaking his fleece. 

Where all winds hurry and none brings peace j 
Then down on the mife>*ODg green decline, 

Where the turf’s like spring and the air’s like wine, 
Where the sweeping spurs of the dowiiland spill 
Into Wan Brook VsJley and Wan Byke Hill. 

• • • • • 

On he went with a gallopi^ 

Fast Haesbury Clump for Wan 6rouk Valley. 

The blood in his veins went romping high, 

“ Get on, on, on, to the earth or die.” 

The air of the downs went purely past 
Till he felt the glory of going fast. 

Till the terror of death, though there indeed, 

Was lulled for a while by his pride of speed. 

He was romping away from hounds and hunt. 

He had Wen Dyke Hill and his earth in front. 

In a one mile more when his point was made 
He would rest in safety from dog or spade ; 

Nose between paws he would hear the shout 
Of the ” Gone to earth I *’ to the hounds without. 
The whine of the hounds, end their cat-feet gadding, 
Scratching the earth, and their breath pad-i^ding; 
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He wetild hear the horn call hounds away, 

And rest in peace till another day. 

***** 

In one mile more he would lie at rest, 

So for one mile more be would go his best. 

He reached the dip at the long droop's end 
And he took what speed he had still to spend. 

So down past Macsbury beech-dump grey 
That would not be green till the etui of May, 

Past Arthur’s Table, the white chalk boulder. 

Where p^que flowers purple the down’s grey shoulder. 
Past Quichelm’s Keeping, past Harry’s Thom, 

To Thirty Acre all thin with corn. 

« « • * * 

As he raced the com towards Wan Dyke Brook 
The pack had view of the way he took ; 

Robin hallooed from the downland’s cret^t. 

He capped them on till they did their best. 

The quarter-mile to the Wan Brook's brink 
Was raced as quick as a man can think. 

***** 

And here, as he ran to the huntsman’s yelling, 

The fox first felt that the nace was telling ; 

His body and lungs seemea all grown old, 

His legs less certain, bis heart less bold, 

The hound-noise nearer, the biU-sIope steeper. 

The thud in the blood of his body deeper. 

Ilis pride in his speed, his joy in the race. 

Were withered away, for what use was pace T 
He had run his best, and the hounds ran better. 

Then the going worsened, the earth was wetter. 

Then his brush drooped down till it sometimes dragged, 
And his fur felt sick and his chest was tagged 
With taggles of mud, and bis pads seemed lead, 

It was well for him he’d an earth ahead. 

Down be went to the brook and over. 

Out of the com and into the clover, 

Over the slope that the Wan Brook drains. 

Past Battle Tump where they earthed the Danes, 
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Tbeo up the hill that the Wan Dyke rin|^ 

Where the Sarsen Stones stand gnmd like kings. 

« • • a « 

Seven Sarsens of granite grim. 

As he ran them by th^ looked at him ; 

As he leaped the up of their earthen paling 
Hie hounds were gaining uid he was failing. 

a • • • • 

He passed the Sarsens. he left the spur, 

He pressed uphill to the blasted fir, 

He slipped as he leaped the heiige; he slithered. 

“ He *s mine,” thought Rolun. ” He's dune ; be 
dithered.” 

• « « • • 

At the second attempt be cleared the fence, 

He turned half-right where the rarse was dense, 

He was leaditig hounds by a furlong clear. 

He was past his best, but his earth was near. 

He ran up gorse to the sjmng of the ramp, 

The steep green wall of the <Kad men’s camp, 

He sidled up it and scampered down 

To the deep green ditch of the Dead Men’s Town. 

• • • • • 

Within, as he reached that soft green turf, 

The wind, blowing kmeiy, moaned like surf. 

Desolate ramparts cose up steep 
On either side, for the ghosts to keep. 

He raced the trench, past the rabbit warren. 
Close-grown with moss which the wind made barren ; 
He passed the sfaing where the ruslies spread. 

And there in the stones was his earth ahead. 

One last short bunt upon failiDg feet— 

There life lay waitiiw, so sweet, so sweet. 

Rest in a dukness, balm for acbes. 

* * • • • 

The earth was stopped. It was barred with stakes. 

« ■ a • « 

With the hounds at head so close behind 
He had to run aa he tdtan^f^ his mind. 
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This earth, as he saw, was stopped, but still 
There was one earth more on the Wan Dyke Hill— 

A rabbit burrow a furlong on. 

He could kennel there till the hounds were gone. 
Though his death seemed near he did not bkncli, 

He upped his brush and he tan the trench, 
***** 

He ran the trench while the wind moaned treble. 
Earth trickled down, there were falls of pebble. 

Down in the valley of that dark gash 
The wind-withered grasses looked like ash. 

Trickles of stones and earth fell down 
In that dark alley of Dead Men’s Town. 

A hawk arose from a duff of feathers, 

From a distant fold came a bleat of wethers. 

He heard no noise from the hounds behind 
But the hill-wind moaning like something blind, 
***** 

He turned the bend in the hill, and there 
Was his rabbit-bole with its mouth worn bare ; 

But there, with a gun tucked under his arm. 

Was young Sid Kissop of Purlpit’s Farm, 

With a wmte hob ferret to drive the rabbit 
Into a net which was set to nab it. 

And young Jack Cole peered over tbe wall, 

And loosed a pup with a Z’bite en, Saul I '* 

The terrier pup attacked with a will. 

So the fox swerved right and away downhilL 
■ a * « • 

Down from the ramp of tbe Dyke he ran 
To the brackeny patch where the gorse began. 

Into the gorse, where the hill’s heave hid 
The line he took from tbe eyes of Sid ; 

He swerved downwind and ran like a bare 
For the wind-blown spinney below him there. 

• « * * • 

He slipped from the gorse to tbe spinney dark 
(iiiere were curled grey growths on the oak-tree bark) j 
He saw no more of tbe terrier pup. 

But be beard men speak and tne nounds come up. 

• « * • * 
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He crossed the sjunney with ears intent 
For the cry of hounds on the way he went; 

His heart was thumping, the hounds were near now. 
He could make no sprint at a cry and cheer now, 

He was past bis perfect, his strength was failing. 

His bruim sag-sagged and his legs were ailing. 

He felt, as he skirted Dead Men's Town, 

That in one mile more they would liave him down. 

« • • • • 

Through the withered oak’s mnd-crouching tops 
He saw men’s scarlet above the copse, 

Tie heard men’s oaths, yet he felt hounds slacken, 

In the frondless stalks of the brittle bracken. 

He felt that the unseen link which bound 
His spine to the nose of the leading hound 
Wus snapped, that the hounds no longer knew 
Which way to follow nor what to do ; 

That the threat of the hounds’ teeth left his neck, 
They had ceased to run, th^ had come to check. 
They were quartering wide on the Wan Hill’s bent. 

• • • • ■ 

The terrier’s chase had killed his scent. 

• • • • ■ 

He heard bits chink as the horses shifted, 

He heard hounds cast, then be beard hounds lifted. 
But there came no cry from a new attack ; 

His heart grew steady, bis breath came back. 

« • • « • 

He left the spinney and ran its edge 

Bv the deep dry ditch of the blackthorn hedge; 

Tncn out of the ditch and down the meadow. 
Trotting at ease in the blackthorn shadow, 

Over the track called Godsdown Road, 

To the great grass heave of the rods’ abode. 

He was moving now upon land he knew ; 

Up Gench Royal and Horton Tew, 

The Pol Brook, Cheddesdon, and East Stoke Church, 
High Clench St. Lawrence and Tinker’s Birch. 

Land he had roved on night by night, 

For hot blood-Buekage or fuzry bite. 
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The threat of the hounds behind was TOoe; 
He breathed deep pleasure and trotted on. 


While young Sid Kissop thrashed the pup 
Robin on Pip came heaving up, 

And found hia pack spread out at check. 

“ I’d like to wnng your terrier’s neck,” 

He said, ** you see i He *s spoiled our sport. 
He’s killed the scent.” He broke ofi short. 
And stared at hounds and at the valley. 

No jay or magpie gave a rally 
Down in the copse, no circling rooks 
Rose over fields ; old Jo 3 'fiil’s looks 
Were doubtful in the gorse, the pack 
Quested both up and down and oack. 

He watched ea<m hound for each small sign. 
They tried, but could not hit the line, 

The scent was gone. The held took place 
Out of the way of bounds. The pace 
Had tailed them out; though four remained j 
Sir Peter, on White ^bbit, stained 
Red from the brooks. BUI Ridden cheery, 

Hugh Colway with his mare dead weary, 

The Colonel with Marauder beat. 

They turned towards a thud of feet s 
Dsosev, and then young Cothill came 
(His chestnut mare was galloped tame). 

” There’s Copse a field TOhind,” be said. 

*' Those last miles put them all to bed. 

They’re strung along the downs like flies.” 
Copse and Nob Manor topped the rise. 

“ Thank God I A check,” they said, ” at last.' 


“ They cannot own it; you must cast,” 

Sir Peter said. The soft born blew, 

Tom turned the hounds upwind. They drew 
l^wind, downhill, bv spinney>ride. 

Tney tried the brambled ditch ; they tried 
The swamp, all choked with bright green grass 
And clumps of rush, and pools like ^ass. 

Long since the dead mra’s drinking pond. 

They tried the white-leaved oak beyond. 
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But DO hound spoke to it or feathered. 

The bone-heads drooped like horses tethered. 

The Dien mopped brom. “ An hour’s hard run. 
Ten miles,” they said, ** we must have done. 

It’s all of six from Colston’s Corses,” 

The lucky got their second horses. •> 

• • « • • 

The time ticked by. “ He’s lost,” they muttered, 
A pheasant rose. A rabbit scuttered. 

Men mopped tliMr scarlet cheeks and drank. 

'I'hey drew downwind along the bank 
(The Wan Way) on the bill's south spur, 

Grown with dwarf oak and juniper. 

Like dwarves alive, but no hound spoke. 

The seepings made the ground one soak. 

They turn^ the s^r; the hounds were beat. 

Then Robin shifted in lus seat 
Watching for signs, but no signs showed. 

” I’U lift across the Godsdown Road 
Beyond the spinney,” Robin said. 

Tom turned them; Robin went ahead. 

« » • • ■ 

Beyond the copse a great grass fallow 
Stretched towards Stoke and Cheddesdon Mallow, 
A rolling grass where bounds grew keen. 

“ Yoi doit, then 1 This is where he’s been,” 

Said Robin, eager at their joy. 

“ Yooi, Joyful, lad I Yooi, Cornerboy I 
They're on to him.” 

At his reminders 

The keen hounds hurried to the finders. 

The fhiding bounds began to hurry. 

Men jammed their fasts, prepared to scurry. 

The ” Ai, Ai,” of the cry began. 

Its spirit passed to hone and man; 

The skirting hounds romped to the cry. 

Hound after bound cried ” Ai, Ai, Ai,’’ 

Till all were crying, running, dosing. 

Their beads well up and no beads nosing. 

Joyful ahead with spear-straight stern 
They raoed the great slope to the bum. 
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Robin beside them, Tom behind 
Pointing past Robin down wind, 

* • • • « 

For there, two furlongs on, he viewed 
On Holy Hill or Cheddesdon Rood, 

Just where the ploughland joined the grass, 

A speck down tne first fiirrow pass, 

A ^eck the colour of the plou^. 

“ Yonder he goes. We’U have him now," 

He cried. The speck passed slowly on, 

It reached the ditch, paused, and was gone. 

• • « • • 

Then down the slope and up the Rood 
Went the hunt's gallop. Godsdown Wood 
Dropped its last oak-lcavcs at the rally. 

Over the Rood to High Clcn4di Valley 
The gallop led : the redcoats scattered. 

The fragments of the hunt were tattered 
Over five fields, ev’n since the check. 

" A dead fox or a broken neck," 

Said Robin Dawe. " Come up, the Dane." 

The hunter lent against the rein. 

Cocking his ears ; he loved to see 
The hounds at e^. The hounds and he 
The chiefs in all that feast of pace. 

« • • • a 

The speck in front began to race. 

The fox heard hoxmds get on to his line. 

And again tiiC terror went down bis spine ; 

Again the back of his neck felt cold. 

From the sense of the hounds’ teeth taking hold. 
But his legs were rested, his heart was good, 

He had bnath to gallop to Moume End Wood ; 

It was four miles more, but an earth at end. 

So he put on pace down the Rood Hill Bend. 

^ m * * • • 

Down the great grass slope which the oak-trees dot, 
Wi^ a swerve to the right from the keeper’s cot, 
Over £Dgh Clench Brook in ite channel deep 
To the grass beyond, where be ran to sheep. 

• • • • • 
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The sheep formed line like s troop of horse, 

They swerved, as he passed, to front his course. 

From behind, as he ran, a cry arose : 

“ See the sheep there. Watc^ them. There he goes I ” 

* « a » * 

He ran the sheep that thdr smell might check 
The hounds from his scent and save his neck, 

But in two holds more he was made aware 

That the hounds still ran ; Tom had viewed him there. 

• • • ■ • 

Tom had held them on through the taint of sheep ; 
They had kept his line, as they meant to keep. 

They were running hard with a burning scent. 

And Robin could see which way he went. 

The pace that he went brought strain to breath, 

He Imew os he ran that the grass was death. 

• • • • • 

He ran the slope towards Morton Tew 
That the heave of the hiU might stop the view, 

Then he doubled down to the Blood Brook red, 

And swerved upstream in the brook’s deep hi-d. 

He splashed the shallows, he swam the dee]).<i. 

He crept by banks as a moorhen creeps ; 

He heard the bounds shoot over his bne, 

And go on, on, on. towards Cbeddcsdon Zii<e, 

• sea* 

In the minute’s peace be could slacken speed, 

The ease from the strain was sweet indeed. 

Cool to the pads the water flowed. 

^ reached the bridge on the Cheddesdon Road. 

• • * • • 

As be came to light from the culvert dim 
Two boys on the brid^ looked down on liim ; 

They were young Bill Ripple and Harry Mciin : 

“ L^k, there be squirrel, e-^wlmmin', see ’un ? ” 

*' Noa, ben't a sqmrrel, be fo^ be fox. 

Now, Hal, get penble, well give ’en socks.” 

*' Get pebble, Klly, dub ’uo a plaster; 

There’s for thy belly. I’ll leam ’ee, master.” 
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The atones splashed spray in the fox’s eyes. 

He raced from brook lo a burst of shies, 

He ran Cor the reeds in the withy car, 

Where the dead flags shake and the wild>duck are, 
***** 

He pushed Ihrougli the reeds, which cracked at his passing, 
To the High Clench Water, a grey pool glassing ; 

He heard Bill Ripple, in Cheddesdon Il(»d, 

Shout, “ This way, huntsmen, it’s here he goed.” 
***** 

Then “ Leu, Leu, Leu,” went the soft horn’s laughter. 
The hounds (they had checked) came romping after ; 
The clop of the hooves on the road was plain. 

Then the crackle of reeds, then cries again, 

* * « « • 

A whimpering first, then Robin’s cheer. 

Then the “ Ai, Ai, Ai ” ; tlicy were all too near, 

His swerve had brought but a minute’s rest; 

Now be ran again, and he ran bis best. 

• • • * • 

With a crackle of dead dry stalks of reed 
The hounds came romping at topmost speed ; 
rhe redcoats ducked as toe great hooves skittered 
The Blood Brook’s fallows to sheets that glittered ) 
With a cracking whip and a ** Hoik, Hoik, Hoik, 
Forrard I ” Tom galloped. Bob shouted ” Yoick I '* 

Like a running fire the dead reeds crackled ; 

The hounds' beads lifted, thar necks were backl^-d. 

Tom cried to Bob, as they thundered through, 

’’ He is running short, we shall kill at Tew,’ 

Bob cried to Tom as they rode in team, 

" 1 was sure, that time, that be turned upstream. 

As the hounds went over the brook in stride 
I saw old Daffodil fling to side. 

So I guessed at once, when they checked beyond.** 

* ■ • * *^ * 

The ducks flew up from the Morton Pond; 

The fox looked up at their tailing strings. 

He wished (perhaps) that a fox bad wings. 
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Wings Kith his friends in n great V straining 
'Hie aut umn iky when the moon is gaining; 

For better the grey sky's solitude 

Than to be two miles from the Moume End Wood 

With the hounds behind, ciean-trained to run, 

And your strength half spent and your breath half done* 

Better the reeds and the sky and water 

'Than that hopeless pod from a certain slaughter. 

At the Morton Pond the fields began— 

Long Tew's green meadows; he ran, he ran, 

* • • • • 

First the six green fields that make a mile. 

With the Up-ful Gcnch at the side the while, 

With rooks above, slow-circling, showing 
The world of men where a fox was going; 

The fields all em^y, dead grass, bare hedges, 

And the brook’s aright gieam in the dark of sedges. 

To all thin« else he was dumb and blind ; 

He ran wiu the hounds a field behind. 

a • • • • 

At the sixth green field came the long slow elinib 
To the Moume End Wood, as old as time ; 

Yew woods dark, where they cut for bows. 

Oak woods green with the mistletoes. 

Dark woods evil, but burrowed deep 

With a brock’s earth strong, where a fox might sleep. 

He saw his point on the heaving hill. 

He had failing flesh and a reeling will; 

He felt the heave of the hill grow stiff. 

He saw black woods, whidi would shelter—if 
NotUng else, but the steepening slope 
And a black line nodding, a line of hope— 

Hie linft of the yews on the long slope’s brow, 

A mile, thiee-quartem, a half-mile now. 

• • « • * 

A quarter-mile, but the hounds had viewed ; 

They yelled to have him this side the wood. 

Rotnn capped them, Tom Daosey steered them ; 

With a “ xooi t Yooi ( Yooi I ” BiU Ridden che«ied 
♦h^m. 
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Then up went hackles as Shatterer led. 

“ Mob mm i ” cried Ridden, ** the wood’s ahead. 
Turn him, damn it I Yooi I beauties, beat him I 
O God, let them get him : let them eat him I 
O Gk>d I " said Ridden, “ 1*11 cat him stewed. 

If you’ll let us get him this side the wood.” 

« « • • * 

But the pace, uphill, made a horse like stone ; 

The pack went wild up the hill alone. 

w * • • • , 

Three hundred yards and the worst was past. 

The slope was gentler and shorter-grassed ; 

The fox saw the bulk of the woods grow tall 
On the brae ahead, like a barrier-wall. 

He saw the skeleton trees show sky 
And the yew-trees darken to see him die. 

And the line of the woods go reeling black : 

There was hope in the wocras—and behind, the pack. 
• « • • • 

Two hundred yards and the trees grew taller, 

Blacker, bliodet, as hope grew smaller ; 

Cry seemed nearer, the teeth seemed gripping, 

Pulling him back ; his pads seemed supping. 

He was all one ache, one gasp, one thirsting, 

Heart on his chest-lxines, beating, bursting : 

The hounds were gaining like spotted pards. 

And the wood he^c still was a hundred yards. 

• • • * • 

The wood hedm black was a two-year, quick 
Cut-and-laid that had sprouted thick 
Thoms all over and strongly plied. 

With a clean ted ditch on the take-off side. 

* • • • • 

He saw it now as a redness, topped 
With a wattle of thom-work spiky cropped, 

Spi^ to leap on, stiff to force, 

>fo safe jump for a failing horse; 

But beyond it darkness of yews together. 

Dark green plumes over son brown feather. 
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Darkness of woods where scents were blowing— 
Strange scents, hot scents, of wild things going, 
Scents that might draw these hounds away. 

So he ran, ran, ran to that dean red clay. 

* * • • * 

Still, as he ran, his pads slipped back. 

All his strength seemed lo draw the pack. 

The trees drew over him dark like Morns, 

He was over the ditch and at the thorns. 

* * • • • 

He thrust at the thorns, which would not yield ; 

He leaped, but fell, in sight of the held. 

The hounds went wild as they saw him fall. 

The fence stood stiff like a Bucks flint wall. 

• « « • • 

He Athered himself for a new attempt; 

His life before was an old dream dreamt, 

All that he was was a blown fox t^uakiog, 

Jumping at thorns too stiff for breaking. 

While over the grass in crowd, in ciy, 

Came the grip teeth {ninnins to make him die. 

The eyes intense, duU, smouldering red, 

The fell like a rufl round each keen be^. 

The pace like fire, and scarlet men 
Galloping, yelling, “ Tooi, eat him, then 1 
« • * * * 

He gathered himself, be leaped, he reached 
The top of the hedge like a fish>boat beached. 

He steadied a second and then leaped down 
To the dark of the wood where bright things drown, 

• * • • • 

He swerved, sharp right, under young green fits. 
Robin called on the ^ne with routs. 

He cried, Come, Daos^; if God’s not good, 

We shall change our fox in this Mourne End Wood." 
Tom cried back as he charged like spate, 

“ Mine can’t jump that, I must ride to gate.*' 

Robin answered, I’m going at him. 

I'll kill that fox, if it kills me, drat him I 
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We’ll kill in covert. Gerr <m, now. Dane.” 

He gripped him tight and be made it plain, 

He slowed him down till he almost stood, 

While his hounds went crash into Mourne End Wood. 
***** 

Like a dainty dancer, with footing nice 
The Dane turned aide for a le^ in twice 
He cleared the ditch to the rea clay bank. 

He rose at the fence as his quarters sank. 

He barged the fence as the Dank gave way, 

And down be came in a fall of clay. 

• • • * * 

Robin jumped off him and gasped for breath. 

He said, That's lost him as sure as death. 

They’ve overrun him. Come up, the Dune. 

We’ll kill him yet, if we ride to Spain.” 

« « « • • 

He scrambled up to his horse’s back. 

Re thrust through cover, be caUed his pack ; 

He cheered them on till they outde it good, 

Where the fox bad swerved inside the wood. 

■ • * • • 

The fox knew well as be ran the dark. 

That the headlong hounds were past their mark j 
They ^d missed nis swerve and bad overrun, 

But their devilish play was not yet done. 

« • • * • 

For a minute he ran and heard no sound. 

Then a whimper came from a questing hound, 

Then a ” This way, beauties,” and then “ Leu, Leu,” 
The floating laugh of the horn that blew. 

Then the cry again, and the crash and rattle 
Of the shrubs burst back as they ran to battle, 
mi the wood behind seemed risen from root, 

Ci^ns and crashing, to give pursuit, 

TiU the trees seemed hounds and the air seemed cry. 
And the earth so far that he needs but die. 

Die where he reeled in the woodland dim, 

With a hound’s white grips in the spine of him. 


so 
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Foi one more bunt be could spurt, and then 
Wait for the teeth, and the wrench, and men 

• • * • « 

He made his spurt for the Mourne End rocki 
Tlie air blew rank with the taint of fox; 

The yews gave way to a greener space 
Of great stones strewn in a grassy place. 

And there was his earth at the great grey shoulder 
Sunk in the ground, of a granite boulder, 

A dry, deep burrow with rocky roof, 

I'rtiof against crowbars, terncr-proof. 

Life to the dying, rest for bones. 

« • • * • 

The earth was stopped; it was filled with stones. 

• ■css 

Then, for a moment, his courage failed, 

His eyes looked up as his body quailed, 

Then the coming of death, which all things dread, 
Made him run for the wood ahead. 

■ • • • • 

The taint of fox was rank on the air, 

He knew, as he ran. there were foxes there. 

His strength was broken, bis heart was bursting, 
His bones were rotten, bis throat was thirsting; 
HJs feet were reeling, his brush was thick 
From dragging the raud, and bis brain was sick. 

• s s • s 

He thought as he ran of his old delight 
In the wood in the moon in an A^rO night, 

His happy hunting, bis winter loving, 

The sm^ of things in the midnight roving, 

The look of his dainty-nosing, red, 

Clean-feUed dam with her footpad's tread; 

Of his sire, so swift, so game, so cunning, 

With craft in his brain and power of running; 
Their fights of old when his teeth drew blood, 

Now he was sick, with his coat all mud. 
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He crossed the covert, he crawled the bank. 

To a zneuse in the thorns, and there he sank, 

With his ears flexed back and his teeth shown white. 
In a rat’s resolve for a dying bite. 

* • * • • 

And there, as he lay, he saw the vale, 

That a strug^ng sunlight silvered pale : 

The Deerlip Brook like a strip of steel, 

The Nun’s Wood Yews where the rabbits squeal, 

The great grass square of the R<iman Fort, 

And the smoke in the elms at Crendon Court, 

• * • • • 

And above the smoke in the clm^trcc tops 
Was the bcech-clump’s blur. Blown Jlilcotc Copse, 
Where he and his mates hud long mude lucrry 
In the bloody joys of the rabbit-hciry. 

* * « « • 

And there as he lay and looked, the cry 
Of the hounds at head came rousing by ; 

He bent his bones in the blackthorn dim. 

• « • • * 

But the cry of the hounds was not for him. 

Over the fence with a crash they went, 

Belly to grass, with a burning scent; 

Then came Danscy, yelling to Bob: 

Th^’ve changed 1 Oh, damn it I now here ’b a job 
And Bob yellea back : *• Well, we cannot turn Vm. 

It ’s Juniper and Antic, Tom, we’ll learn ’em I 
We must just go on, and 1 hope we JdU.” 

They followed hounds down the Moume End Hill. 

• * • « * 

The fox lay still in the rabbit-meuse. 

On the dry brown dust of the plumes of yews. 

In the bottom below a brook went by, 

Blue, in a patch, like a streak of sky. 

There one ny one, with a clink of stone, 

Came a red or dark coat on a horse balf'blown. 

And man to man with a gasp for breath 

Sud : “ Lord, what a run I I’m fagged to death.” 
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After an hour no riders came, 

Tlie day drew by like an ending game ; 

A robin sang from a pufft red &east, 

The fox lay qiiict and took his rest. 

A wren on a tree-stump carolled clear. 

Then the starlings wheeled in a sudden sheer, 

The rooks came home to the twiggy hive 
In the elm-tree tops which the winds do dh^'e. 

Then the noise of the rooks fell slowly still, 

And the lights came out in the Qen<di Brook Mill; 
Then a pheasant cocked, then an owl began, 

With the cry that curdles the tdood of man. 

« • • • * 

The stars grew briglit as the yews ^rew black, 

The fox rose stiffly and stretched his bock. 

He flmred the air, then he padded out 
To the valley below him, dark as doubt, 

Winter-thin with the young jreen crops. 

For old Cold Crendon and Hilcote Copse. 

• • • • • 

As he crossed the meadows at Naunton Larking 
The don in the town all started barking, 

For wi^ feet all bloody and flanks aU loam, 

The hounds and the hunt were limping home ; 
Limping homo in the dark dead-beaten, 

The hounds all rank from a fox they'd eaten. 

Dansey saying to Robin Dawe : 

“ The fastest and longest I ever saw.” 

And Robin answered : ” Oh, Tom, ’twas good I 
I thought they’d changed in the Moume End Wood, 
But now I feel that they did not change. 

We’ve had a ruo'^at was great and strange ; 

And to kill in the end, at dusk, on grass 1 
We’ll turn to the Cock and take a ^ass, 

For the hounds, poor souls I are past their forces ; 
And a gallon of ale for our poor horses, 

And some bits of bread for the hounds, poor things I 
After all they’ve done (for they’ve done uke kings) 
Would keep them going till we get in. 

We had it alone from Nun’s Wood Whin.” 
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Then Tom replied ; “ If they chan^d or not, 

Therc’ve been few runs longer and none more hot. 

We shall talk of to-day until we die.” 

* « * • • 

The stars grew bright in the winter sky. 

The wind came keen with a tang of fro.st. 

The brook was troubled for new things lost, 

The copse was happy for old things found, 

The fox came home and he went to ground, 

• • • « « 

And the hunt came home and the hounds were fed. 
They climbed to their bench and went to bed ; 

The horses in stable loved their straw. 

“ Good-night, my beauties,” siud Robin Dawe. 

* a * « • 

Then the moon came quiet and flooded full 
Light and beauty on clouds like wool. 

On a feasted fox at rest from hunting. 

In the beech-wood grey where the brocks were grunting. 

« a « * • 

Tlie beech-wood grey rose dim in the night 

With moonlight fallen in pools of light, 

The long dead leaves on the ground were rimed ; 

A clock struck twelve and the church-bells chimed. 
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A LL early in the April, when daylight comes at fi«« 

I went into the carden mMt glad to be alive ; 
llie thrushes and the blackbirds were singinf^ in the thorn, 
The April flowers were siugickg for joy of being bom. 

I smelt the dewy momiDg come blowing through the woods 
Where all the wilding cherries do toss their snowy snoods ; 
1 thought of the running water where sweet white violets 
grow. 

I said: ** I’ll pick them for her, because she loves them 
BO." 

So in the dewy morning I turned to climb the hill 
Beside the ruooiog water whose tongue is never still. 
Oh, delicate green and dewy were all the budding trees; 
The blue dog*violets grew tnere, and many primroses. 

Out of the wood I wandered, but paused U]M0 the heath 
To watch, beyond the tree-tops, the wrinkled sea beneath { 
Its blueness and its stillness were trembling as it lay 
In the old un-sutumned beauty that never goes away. 

And the beauty of the water brought my lone into my 
mind, 

Because all sweet love is beauty, and the loved thing 
turns to kind ; 

And I thought, “ It is a beauty spread for setting of your 
grace, 

O white violet of a woman with the April in your face." 

Bo I gathered the white violets where young men pick 
them still, 

^nH I turned to cross the woodland to her house beneath 
the hill. 


20 * 
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And I thought of her delight in the flowers that I brought 
her, 

Bright like sunlight, sweet like singing, cool like running 
of the water. 


Now I noticed, as Z crossed the wood towards my lady’s 
bouse, 

That wisps of smoke were blowing blue in the young 

f reen of the boughs : 

thought, “ They’re burning weeds,” and I ftlt the 
green and blue 

To be lovely, so, together, while the green was in its 

dew. 


Then I smelt the smell of burning; but I thought; 
“ The bonfire takes, 

And the tongues of flame are licking up below the lifting 
flakes.” 

Though, I thought, ” Tbe fire must be big, to raise a 
smoke so thick.” 

And I wondered for a moment if tbe fire were a rick. 


But the love that sang within me made me put tbe 
thought away. 

What do youog men care for trouble if they see their 
love to*dav T 

And my thought kept running forward till it knelt before 
my sweet. 

Laying thought and joy and service in a love^gift at 
her feet. 


And I thought of life beside her, and of all our days 
together. 

Stormy days, perhaps, of courage, with our faces to the 
weather. 

Never any days but happy, so 1 thought, if passed with 
her. 

‘Then the smoke came blowing thickly till it made the 
wood a blur. 
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Still, I did not think of evil, for one could not, living 

there. 

But 1 said, “ The rooks are startled,” for their crying 
filled the air. 

And 1 wondered, in the meadow, why the cows were not 
at grass— 

Only smoke, down-blowing, bitter, that the birds were 
loath to pass. 

So I quickened through the meadow to the dose that 
hid the home, 

And the smoke drove down in volleys, lifted up, and 
wreathed, and clomb, 

And I could nut see because of it, and what one cannot 
sec 

Holds tlie fear that lives in darkness, so that fear began 
in me. 

And the place was like a death-house save for cawings 
overhead, 

All the cocks and hens were silent and the dogs were 
like the dead : 

Nothing but the smoke seemed living, thick, and hiding 
whence it came. 

Bitter with the change of burning, hot upon the cheek 
from flame. 

Then my fear became a terror, and I knew that ill bad 
fallen 

From the fate that comes imthought-of when the unheard 
word is callen, 

So 1 flung the little gate astray and burst the bushes 
through ; 

Little red-white blossoms flecked me, and my face was 
dashed with dew. 

Hien I saw what ill had Cailea. for the house had burned 
to death. 

Though it gleamed with running fire when a falling gave 
a breath •, 

All the roof was sky, the lead dripped, all the empty 
windows wide 

Spouted amoke, and all was silent, save the voliesnng 
rooks that cried. 
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This I saw. I rodccd with anguish at the flicking heap 
that glowed. 

She was dead among the ashes tJiat the lead drops did 
corrode ; 

She was dead, that gave a meaning to the beauty of the 
spring, 

Y<!t the daffodils still nodded and the blackbirds still 
did sing. 

When the stunning passed, 1 stumbled to the house's 
westward side, 

Thinking there to find some neighbour that could tell 
me how she died ; 

Fearing, too, lest Death the devil who had dealt such 
murder there 

Should be hiding there behind me for to clutch me 
unaware. 

There was no one there alive, but my lpft]>ing heart was 
stilled 

By the sight of bodies lying in the grass where they were 
killed: 

Drooped into the n-ass they lay there, pressing close 
into the ground 

As the dead do, in the grasses; all my world went spin¬ 
ning round. 

Then I saw that, with the bodies, all the ground was 
heaped and strown 

With tlie litter of a bouse that bad been gutted to the 
bone ; 

Split and hingcless coffen yawning, linen drooped like 
people dead. 

Trinkets broken for their jewels, barrets staved, and 
crusts of bread. 

Then a mass of feathers Mowing, then the cattle’s beads ; 
and then, 

Stunned at all this wreck, I hurried to the bodies of 
the men. 

Five were workers of the household, lying dead in her 
defence: 

Roused from sleep, perhaps, in darkness so that death 
might dash them thence. 
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But the other three were etr&ngers, ewArtby, bearded 
hook-nosed, lean, 

Wearing white (for night lurprisal) over seamen’s coats 
of green; 

Moorish-coloured men, still greedy for the prize they died 
to snatch ; 

Chitchins broken knives, or grass-blades, or some tatters 
of their catch. 

Then I moaned aloud, for then I knew the truth, that 
these 

Were the Moorish pirate raiders who had come there 
^om the sens, 

Come upon my love defenceless, by surprise, and 1 not 
there: 

Come to bum or k><l her beauty, or to drag her to their 
lair. 

“ Elraggcd away to be a slave,” I thought; I saw what 
she had seen, 

All the good friends lying slaughtered in the young grass 
dewy-green ; 

AU the cattle killed for provant and the gutted homestead 
burning, 

And the skinny Moors to drag her to the death of no 
returning. 

Minutes passed, yet still I stood there, when I beard 
one call my name. 

Amys, once my darling’s woman, from her hiding-comer 
came. 

*' Oh,” she cried, ” they came u]K>n us when the light 
was growing grey. 

And tbev sacked and burned and slaughtered, and 
theyVe carried her away. 

” t was sleeping in the cottage when I heard the noise 
of men. 

And the shots; and I could see them, for the house 
was blazing then. 

They were like to devils, killing; so I hid, and then I 
heard 

Kollo moaning in the bushes with a face as white as curd. 
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“ He vas dying &om a bullet, but he said ‘ Safiee I 
Saffee 

Pirates, Amys 1 They were burning, and they shot and 
murderM me. 

Amys, look where I was murdered I look, they blew away 
my side ; > 

And they burnt the cows in stable,’ Then he moaned 
until he died. 

“ It was terrible to hear them kill the beasts and pack 
their prey. 

Then they shouldered up their plunder, and they sang 
and marched away; 

And they took my lady with them as a slave-girl to be 
sold. 

I saw them kill Paloma—they said that she was old. 

** Then they went on board their cruiser, and she sailed 
away at once. 

Look there, beyond the beaches, you see her where she 
runs—” 

• ••••as 

I saw a peaked sail pointing, and feathering oars that 
Sasht 

Id the blueness of the water that was whitened where 
they gasbt. 

• • a • ■ a • 

There they carried my beloved in a pirate-ship at sea 

To be sold like meat for killing in the markets of Saffee. 

Some fire-shrivelled oak-leaves blew lightly past my fhee, 

A bMm fell in the ruins, the fire roar^ apace. 

I walked down to the water; ray heart was tom in two 

For the angubh of her future and the nothing I could do. 

The ship had leaned a little as she snouted to the spray; 

The feathering oan flashed steadily at taking her away. 

I took a fisher’s boat there was and dragged her down the 
sand, 

I set her sail and took an oar and thrust her &om the 
land, 
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I headed foi the pirate, and the brown weed waved be¬ 
neath. 

And the boat trod down the bubbles of the bone between 
her teeth, 

I brought them down the land-wind, so from the first I 
gained, 

I set a tiny topsail that bowed her till she strained. 

My mind was with my darling aboard that ship of fear. 

In cabin close with curtains, where Moormen watched zny 
dear. 

Now when they saw me coming they wondered what it 
meant, 

This young man in a fish-boat who followed where they 
went, 

They judged that I was coming to buy the woman free; 

So suddenly the oars stopped, they wmted on the sea. 

I dropped my sail close to them and ranged to easy hail: 

Her plwges shivered wrinklings along her spilling sail, 

The water rxinning by her had mode her shine like gold, 

The oar-biadcB poised ia order kissed water when she 
rolled. 

A hundred naked cowers stared down their oars at me 

With all the bitter hatred the slave has for the free. 

boatswain walked above them; he mocked me, so 
did they. 

The suu had burnt their bodies, and yet their look was 
grey. 

So there we rocked together, while she, at every roll. 

Moaned from her guns with creakings that shook her to 
the soul. 

I did not see my darling; she lay in ward below, 

Down in the green-hung cabin ebe first joined bands with 
woe. 

The galley plowtered, troubling; the mooldogs of the 
slaves 

Passed from bench to bench, like birds’ cries; her bow- 
beak slapt the waves. 
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Theo her captain came on deck, quick and hard, wito 
snapping force, 

And a kind of cringe of terror stiffened down those banks 
of oan. 

The captain walked the deck; he ^ed me a moment, 

He called some Turkish words mth a muttered added 
comment; 

Then he called, “ Well. What d’ye want ? ” in the 
lingua of the sea. 

The boatswain leaned and apoke, then they sneered and 
looked at me. 

So I stood upon the thwart, and 1 called, “ I want to 
eome 

To be comrade to the woman whom you’ve dragged 
away from home. 

Since I cannot set her free, I want only to be near her.” 

” Ah,” he said, ” men buy love dear, but by God I you 
buy it dearer. 

“ Well, you shall; '* he spoke in Moorish, and a seaman 
tossed a cord, 

So I hove myself alongside, scrambled up and climbed 
aboard. 

All were silent, but they watched me; all those eyes 
above the oars 

Stared, and all their bitter tushes gnashed beneath them 
like a boar’s. 

At an order, all the oars clanked aft, and checked* and 
sliced the sea, 

The rowers’ lipe twitched upward, the sheets tugged to 
be free. 

The wrinklings in the sail ran up as it rounded to a 
breast, 

The ship bowed to a billow and snouted through the crest. 

Hy boat was tossed behind us, she bowed and swung 
away. 

The captain stood and mocked me: ** Well, since you 
would, you may. 

You shall be near your lady, until we fetch to port,” 

They chained me to the osr>Ioom upon the after-thwart. 
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All dajr, until the twili^t, 1 swung upon the oar; 

Above the dropping taffrail I sometimes saw the shore. 

Behind me swung we rowers: aesin and yet again 

A gasp, a clank of roUocks, and then a cry of pain. 

The boatswain walked abo\'e us to lash us if we slacW 
ened ; 

With blo^ of many beatings the rowers’ backs were 
blackened : 

Again and yet again came the lash, and then the cry. 

Then a mutter for revenge would run round the ship and 
die. 

But twilight with her planet that brings quiet to the 
tired, 

Bringing dusk upon the water, brought the gift that I 
desired; 

For they brought my well-beloved to the deck to breathe 
the air, 

Not a half an oar’s length from me, so we spoke together 
there. 

You,” she said. ” Yes, I. beloved, to be near you 
over*s«a. 

I have come to be beside you and to help to set you free. 

Keep your courage, and be certain that the God who 
took will give. 

God will dawn, and wh ahall prosper, for the living soul 
will live.” 

Then they bade me stop my talking and to use my breath 
to row. 

Darkness came upon the water, and they took my love 
below. 

Fire in the oar-stirred water swirled in streaks that 
raced away; 

Toppling up and down, the taffrail touched the red sky 
ana the grey. 

Then the wind began to ^esirat till the shrouds were 
twanging sharp, 

Tbrilling an unchanging honing like a madman with a 
harp. 
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Thrilling on a rising water that was hissing as it rose 

To be foamed asunder by us as we struck it down with 
blows. 

Soon we could not row, but rested with our oar blades 
triced above; 

Then my soul went from my body to give comfort to 
my iove, 

Though, indeed, the oniy comfort that my mind could 
&d to say 

Was, that God, who makes to-morrow, makes it better 
than to-day. 

So I yearned towards my darling while I drooped upon 
my bench. 

All the galley’s length was shaken when the mainsail 
gave a wrench; 

Always when I roused, the taffrail toppled up to touch 
the stars, 

And the roaring seas ran hissing, and the planks whined, 
and the spars. 

Day by day I rowed the galley, night by night I saw the 
Pole 

Sinking lower in the northward, to the sorrow of my 
soul ; 

Yet at night I saw my darling when she came on deck 
to wdk. 

And OUT thoughts past to each other though they would 
not let us talk. 

Till early on a morning, before the dawn bad come. 

Some foreign birds came crying with strong wings wagging 
home. 

Then on the wind a warmness, a sweetness as of cloves, 

Blew faintly in ^e darkness from spice and orange grovea. 

Then, as they set us rowing, the sun rose over land 

That seemed a mist of forest abo^ a gleam of sand. 

White houses glittered on H; the pirates cheered to tet. 

By noou we reached the haven, we anchored in Safiee, 
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Tliey cloaked my well-beloved aod carried her ashore ; 

She slipped a paper to me while brushing past my oar. 

1 took It muttering, Courage 1 '* I read it when 1 
dared : 

“ They mean me for the Khalif. 1 have to be prepared.” 

They led her up the jetty, she passed out of my sight. 

Then they knocked away our irons, and worked us till 
the night 

Unbending sails, unstepping masts, clean-scraping banks, 
unshipping oars, 

Rousing casks and loot and cables from the orlop into 
•tores. 

When all the gear was warehoused, they marched ua up 
the street— 

All sand it was, where dogs lay that sprang and snapped 
our feet. 

Then lancers came at gallop, they knocked us to the side, 

They struck us with their lance-staves to make them 
room to ride. 

Then, as we cleared the roadway, with clatter, riding bard. 

With foam (lung from the bit-cups, there came the 
bodyguard ; 

Then splendid in his scarlet the Khalifs self went by, 

A grand young bird of rapine with a hawk-look in bU eye. 

A slave said : ” There’s the Khalif. He's riding north 
to-nicht, 

To Marrakesh, the vineyard, bis garden of delight. 

That means a night of quiet to us poor dogs who row; 

The guards will take their pleasure, and we shall rest 
below.” 

Then, in the dusk, they marched lu to the quarries of the 
slaves, 

Which were dripping shafts in limestone giving passage 
into eaves. 

There they left us with our rations to the night that 
prisoners know, 

Lon^ng after what was happy far away and long ago. 
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Now often, as I rowed upon the bench. 

In tugging back the oar-loom in the stroke, 

A rower opposite, whose face was French, 

Had signalled to me, with a cheer or joke, 
Grinning askant, and tosung back his hair 
To show his white, keen features debonair. 

And now that I was sitting on the stone. 

He came to where I sat, and sat beside. 

“ So," he exclaimed, “ you eat your heart alone 
1 did, at first; but prison kills the pride. 

It kills the heart, and all it has to give 
Is hatred, daunted by the will to live. 

I was a courtier in the French King's court 
Three years ago ; you would not think it now. 
To see me rower in a pirate port 
Rusting my chain with swearings fVora my brow. 
But I was once Duhamel, over-scs. 

And should be still, If they would ransom me. 

“ I honour you for coining as you did 
To save your lady. It was nobly done. 

They took her for the Khalif; she is hid 
There in the woman's palace ; but, my son, 

You will not look upon her face again. 

Best face the fact, whatever be the puin. 

" No, do not spesk, for is lost forever, 
Hidden in that dark palace of the King 
Not all the loving in the world would ever 
Bring word to her, or help, or anything. 

She will be pasture to the King’s desires, 

Iben sold, or given in barter, when he tires. 

“ A woman in the Khalifs bouse is dead 
To all the world forever; that is truth. 

And you (most ^laotly) have put your head 
Into the trap. XUl you have done with youth 
You will be slave, in prison or at sea. 

Sickness or death alone will set you free.” 
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“ Surely,” I sud, “ since ^eo^e have escaped 
From worscr hells than this, X too, might try. 

Fate, that is given to all men partly shaped, 

Is man’s, to ^ter daily till he die. 

I mean to try to save her. Things which men 
Mean with their might, succeed, as this will tVen.” 

I saw him look about him with alarm. 

“ Oh, not so loud," he said, ** for there are spies.” 

His look of tension passed, he caught my arm, 

I think none heard,” he smd, " but oh I be wise. 
Slaves have been ganched upon the hooks for less. 
This place has devilries men cannot guess. 

“ But no man ever has escaped from here. 

To talk of it is death ; your friend and you 
Arc slaves for life, and after many a year 
(At best), when you are both too old to do 
The work of slaves, ^ou may be flung abroad. 

To beg for broken victuals in the road.” 

I saw that what he said was certainty. 

I knew it even then, but answered : Well, 

I will at least be near her Ull I die. 

And Life is change, and no man can foretell. 

Even If tliirty years hence we may meet 
It is worth wliite, and prison shall be sweet.” 

He looked at me with pleasure: then he sighed 
And said : ” Well, you deserve her.” Then be stared 
Across the quarry, t^ng to decide 
If 1 were fit to see his spirit bared. 

Quick glances of suspicion and distrust 
Searched at my face, and then he said : I must I 

“ 1 must not doubt you, lad, so listen now. 

1 have a plan, myseu, for leaving this. 

I meant to try to-night; I’ll show you how 
To save your lady. And to-night Uere is 
Hope, for the Ehalif sleeps at Marrakesh. 

When knots are loosened fish can burst the mesh.” 
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So eagerly I plighted faith to tiy 

That very night to help him. “ If we fail,” 

He said, “ it will be Fate, who flings the ^e 
Against which nothing mortal can avail. 

But we are desperate men whose throws succeed. 

Being one with Fate, or Change from Passionate Need.” 

So we agreed, that, when the cave was still. 

We would attempt, and having broken prison. 

Would raid the woman’s palace on the hill. 

And save my lady ere the sun was risen; 

Then put to sea towards some hiding-place 
North, in the shoals, where galleys could not chase. 

Even as we made an end, another slave 
^liey called him English Gerard) joined us there. 

Often, the toppling of a wave, 

I'd seen Dim rowinj( and bad heard him swear. 

Forceful he was, with promise in his eye 
Of rough capacity and liberty. 

” Still talking of escape, I’ll bet a crown,” 

He said to me. “ But you are young, ny friend. 

We oldsters know we cannot leave the town, 

We shall be here until the bitter end. 

Give up the hope, lad : better let it be; 

No slave has ever broken from Saflee. 


" Inland there’s desert, westward there’s the lea, 
Northward the Moorish towns, and in the south 
Swamps and the forest to etemi^. 

The voung colt jibs at iron in bis mouth 

But has to take it, and the fact for us 

is, t^t we’re slaves, sad have to linger thus.” 

** Just what I told him,” said Dubamel, ” just 
very words. It’s bitter but the truth. 
iVe shall be slaves on^ we turn to dust: 

Your lady, too, until she loses youth. 

Put hope aside, and make what life yon can 
Being a slave, for slave you are, young man.” 
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“ Perhaps,'' said Gerard, “ you were told what comes 
Of tryins to escape, for men have tried. 

They only added to their martyrdoms. 

Two got away at Christmas, but they died. 

The one they skinned and stuffed ; the other hangs 
Still, near the gate, u^>on the ganebes' fangs. 

“ How were they caught ? ■* I asked. “ They wert 
betrayed,” 

Said Gerard. How ? Bj’ whom ? I cannot tell. 

They trusted someone mtit the plans they made. 

And he betrayed them, like a bend from liell. ' 

How do I know it ? Well, they left no trace, 

And yet the lancers knew their hiding-place. 

” They went straight to it, straight, and caught them 
there 

As soon as daylight came, when they had gone 
(.\8 you’ll be taken if you don’t beware). 

They keep great hooks to hang the bodies on 
Of those who run away, or try, for none 
Succeeds, nor can, so you be warned, my son.’* 

He nodded to me, gripped my arm, and went 
Back to his place, the other side the cave. 

” That was a spy,” Duhamcl whispered, ” sent 
To test your spirit as a new-come slave. 

I know the man, and if report speaks true 
He helped in that betrayal of tbe two. 

” Now seem to sleep, and when tbe cave is quiet 
We two will try ; they say God helps tbe mad. 

To be a slave to Moors is bitter diet 

That poisons men ; two bitter years I’ve bad, 

Uut before dawn we two will end it, lad. 

Now seem to sleep.” 

1 cuddled to tbe stone ; 

Yet Gerard's voice seemed calling to my bone. 

And opening my eyes, 1 saw him there 

Looking intently at me, and be shook 

His he^ at me, as though to say, Beware I ** 

And frowned a passionate warning in a look. 
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A wind-flaw, blowing through the window, took 
The flame within the lantern, that it ahed 
Bright light on him. Again he shook his head. 

The wind blowing in from the sea made the flame like a 
plume: 

The slaves, huddled close, cursed in whispers, with 
chattering teeth; 

The wolves of their spirits came stealthy to snarl in the 
gloom 

Over bones of their pleasures loog-pcrislicd; the sea 
moaned beneath. 

And my heart glowed with joy that that night I might 
rescue my love; 

Glowed with joy in Duhatnel, whose cunning would 
conouei the guards. 

The wino blew in fresher: a scntiy went shuffling above ; 
Some gamblers crouched tense, while a lean hand flickered 
toe cards. 

a • • • • • 

Then one by one the gamblers left their game. 

The shadows shaken by the blowing flame 
Winked on the wall until the lamp blew out. 

Wrapping his ankle-irons in a clout 

^0 save his skin), each branded slave prepared 

To take his sleep, bis only comfort spared. 

A kind of clearness blowing from the night 
Made sleepen’ faces bunelike with its light. 

A sleeper, moaning, twisted with bis shoulder 
Close to the limestone as the wind grew colder. 
Trickles of water glistened down and splashed 
Pools on the limestone into rings that flashed. 

Often a stirring sleeper struck the bell 
Of chain-links upon stones. I>eep breathing fell 
Like sighing, out of all that misoy 
Of vermined men who dreamed of being free. 

Heavily on the beaches fell the sea. 
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T’len, u the tide came in, the water seething 
Under the quarriea, mingled with the breathing, 

Until the pnson in the rock y-hewen 
Seemed like a ship that trod the water’s ruin, 

Trampling the toppling s^ while water creeping 
flashed from the seams in darkness on men sleeping. 
Far in the city all the dogs were bowling 
At that white bird the moon in heaven owling. 

Out in the guard-house soldiers made a dither 
A bout the wiry titter of a nther, 

iheix long-drawn songs were timed with clapping hands 

The water hissed its life out on tiie sands. 

The wheel of heaven with all her glittering turned, 

The city window-lights no longer oumed. 

Then one by one the soldiers left their clatter ; 

The moon arose and walked upon the water, 

The sleepers turned to screen ner from their eyes. 

A fishing-boat sailed past; the fishers* cries 
Rang in the darkness of the bay without. 

Her sail flapped as she creaked and stood about, 

Then eased, then leaned, then strained and stood away. 
Deep silence followed, save where breathers lay. 

a • • • ■ • 

So, lying there, with all my being tense, 

Prepared to strike, to take my iMy thence, 

A prompting bade me not to trust too far 
This man Duhamel as a guiding star. 

Some little thing in him bad jiUTed on me; 

A touch (the flesh being raw) hurts cruelly. 

Ajid something in his speech or in bis bearing 
Made me mistrust his steadiness in daring. 

Or his endurance, or bis faith to us. 

Some smile or word made me distrustful thus. 

Who knows the hidden things within our being 
niat prompt our brain to safety without seeing T 
Hear the unheard, and save us without sense ? 

What fingers touch our strings when we are tense T 

Even at that point Duhamel crept to me, 

And whispered, ” Come, by morning we’U be free. 
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Creep down the passam there towards the entry ; 
See what the guards do while I time the sentry. 

I ^ink that all the guards ate sleeping sound, 

But—there’s his fo^, one sentry goes his round. 
And I must time him till I know his beat.” 
Loitering upon the rampart came the feet 
Of some loose*siippered seedier. I could hear 
Him halt, humming a tune, grounding his spear. 

* • * • * * 

I listened, while Duhamel urged me on. 

“ Hurry,” he said, “ the night wiU soon be gone ; 
Watch from the passage w&t Hie guards are doing : 
I’ll time the sentry, here’ll be no pursuing 
If we can pass the guards with him awav. 

Beyond the bend he cannot see the bay.’’ 

“ No," I replied, ” yet even if the guard 
Be all asleep, it cannot but be hard 
For us to pick the lock of that steel grille 
Without their waking. We cannot w still 
Crouched in the puddle, scraping at the lock. 

The guards will wake and IdU us at a knock." 

a • • • • B 

” Hush I ” sidd Duhamel. ** Let me whisper close. 

1 did not dare before for Cear of those 

? ?he rowers and the spies). I have a key 
hat will unlock the gi^ng silently. 

Making no noise at aU in catch or ward. 

Now creep along and spy upon the guard.” 
««*««• 

“ A key ? ’’ said I. My first suspicions died. 

“ Yes,’’ said the man, ” I slipped it &om bis side 
While he was checking us this afternoon. 

Courage, my son, ahe’U be in safety soon.” 

He showed s key, and urged me to be gone 
I^wn the gaunt gashway carven in the stone, 

A darkness in the else balf>gliinmering lime. 

Where drops, each minute splashing, told the times. 
There, in the darkness somewhere, by the gate 
^’^ere cour^ and the moment might make Fate. 

• **•** 
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I rose, half-doubting, upon h&nds and knees ; 

The blood within my temples sang like bees ; 
t heard my heart. 1 saw Duhnmel’s face. 

Dark eyes in focus in a whitish space 
Watching me close, I doubted, even then. 

Then, with the impulse which transiigureB men. 
Doubt, hesitation, terror passed. I crawled 
Into the dripping tunnel limestone-waUed. 

• • • - • « • 

A cold drop spattered on my neck ; the wet 
Struck chiUy where my hands and knees were set, 
I crawled into a darkness like a vault, 

Glimmering and sweating like a rock of salt. 
«*•••• 

I crept most thief-like tiQ the passage turned. 
There, in a bnrrfid gtcyncss, 1 mscerned 
Tbe world without shut from me by the grille. 

I stopped most thief-like, listening. 

• «•••• 

AH was still; 

The quarry I had left was still as stone. 

The melancholy water-drip alone 

Broke silence near me, and ahead the night 

Was silent in the beauty of Hs light, 

Across which fell tbe bmek ot pnson bars. 

« « * « • a 

I crawled ten paces more, and saw the stars 
.\bove the guard-hut in tbe quarry pit: 

The hut was still, it had no lantern ut. 

I crawled again with every nerve intent. 

• a * • • • 

The cleanly sea-wind bringing pleasant serwt 
Blew through the grille with httle specks of sand. 
Each second 1 expected tbe word ** Stand i ** 

That, or a shot; but still no challenge came. 

The twUight of the moon’s unesirthly Same 
Burned steadily ; tbe palm-leaves on the hut 
Rustled in gusts, the crazy door was shut. 

The guards were either sleeping or not there. 
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I peered out through the grille, and drank the air 
For any scent that might oetoay a guard 
Hidden in ambush near me keeping ward ; 

But no scent, save the cieanness of the sea, 

Blew on the night wind blowing in on me. 

There was no trace of man. 

**»*•• 

1 watched and listened 
The water dropped, the trickling passage glistened ; 
The coldness of the iron pressed my brow. 

• •••*« 

Then, as I listened (I can hear it now), 

A strangled cry such as a dreamer cries 
When the dream binds him that he cannot rise. 
Gurgled behind me in the sleepers' cave. 

A failing hand that struggled with the grave 
Beat on the floor, then fluttered, then relaxed. 

Limp as an altar ox a priest has axed. 

No Deed to say that someone had been kille d. 

That was no dream. 

• ••••• 

Yet all the cave was stilled. 
Nobody spoke, or called, or ran to aid. 

The fingers of the palm-leaves ticked and played 
On the nut-roof, but yet no guard appeared. 

• ••••• 

1 started to crawl back, because 1 feared. 

1 knew that someone must have heard that calling 
Of the killed blood upon the midnight falling. 

“ I sbsll be judged the killer,” so 1 thought. 

• •«••• 

So crawling swiftly back like one distraught, 

I groped that tunnel where the blackness made 
He feel each inch before my band was laid. 

There was no gleam, save wetness on the wall, 

Nn noise but heart-beat or the dropping's fall. 
Blackness and silence tense with murder done, 
Tense with a soul that had not vet begun 
To know the world without the nelp of clay. 

I was in terror in that inky way. 

s s • * « • 
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Then luddenly, while stretching out my hand, 
The terror brought my heart’s blood to a stand. 

I touched a man. 

»••••• 

His face was turned to me. 

Ho wUspered ; “ To the grille 1 I have the key.” 
So, without speech, I turned; he followed after. 

I trembled at the droppings from the rafter. 

Each noise without seemed footsteps in pursuit. 
The palm-leaves fluttered like a running foot. 

The moonlight held her lantern to betray us; 

A stricken stone was as a sword to slay us. 

Then at the grille we paused, that 1 could see 
That it was not Duhamcl there with me. 

But English Gerard. 

• ••••» 

” Do not sneuk,” he said ; 

” Don’t think about Duhamcl; ne is dead. 

This key, that should unlock, is sticking : try.” 
With shaking hands 1 took the clicket, I. 

A lean cogged bolt of iron jangled bright 
By shaking in the key-ring, day and night: 

It stuck in the knobbed latch smd would not lift, 
*•••«• 

Ail kinds of terror urged me to be swift— 

Fear of the guards, and of the darkness d 3 dng. 
And of Duhamel’s body mutely crying 
The thin red cry of murdered blood and bone. 
Piping in darkness to make murder known. 

But there the clicket jammed the iron socket, 

Nor could my hand withdraw it or unlock it. 

” Let me,” said Gerard ; then with guile and skitl 
He coax^ the knobbed iron ^m the grille. 

*' It does not flt,” he muttered. ” after all.” 

a • • • • • 

Outside, within his roost, a cock did call 
His warning to the ghosts, and slept again; 

The stars that glitter in the sl^ like grain 
Seemed paler ; and the ticking time sped on 
To the guard's waking and the darkness gone 
With nothing done. 

« • ■ • • a 
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Then Geianl turned to me. 

“ Though this is wrong, Duhsimel had the key, 

And has it still about nim, aa I guess, 

Tied to his flesh or hidden in hu dress. 

Wait here, while 1 go rummage through his Clothes 
• • * « • * 

A sleeper, tossing, jabbered broken oaths. 

Then slept, while terard crawIedL 

I was alone, 

Afrud no more but anxious to the bone, 

• •••*• 

And looking out, I saw a sentry come 
Slowly towards the grille. 1 cowered numb 
Back into blackness, preyed against the wall, 

1 heard the measure of his footsteps fail 
Along the quarry to me. 1 could see 
The tenseness of his eyes turned full on me t 
I felt that he must see me and give speech. 

Hia hand, that shook the grille, was in ray reach. 
He peered within to see iTali were well. 

Wept as though spat, a drop of water fell. 

He peered into the blackness where I stood : 

Then, having tried the lock, be tossed his hood, 
Crouimed at the grille aod struck a light, and ht 
leader, and blew the glowing end of it 
Till all his face was fleree in the strong glow ; 

He sucked the rank tobacco lighted so, 

And stood a moment blowing mttcr smoke. 

I hardly dared to breathe lest I should choke. 

I longed to move, but dared not. Had 1 stirred 
Even a finger’s breadth, be must have beard. 

He must have touched me bad be thrust his hand 
Within the grille to touch the wall be scanned. 

a • • • « * 

Then, slowly, muttering to himself, be took 
Three steps away, then turned for one more look 
Straight at the gnlle and me. I counted ten. 
Som^Ung withm the paassge moved him then, 
Because he leaned ancT peer^ as though unsure. 
Then, ttepjnng to ^e grilie-work’s embrasure. 
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He thrust hia face against the iron grid, 

And stared into the olackneaa where I hid. 

And softly breathed, “ Duhamel.” 

**>•*•• 

As he spoke 

A passing cloud put dimness as of smoke 
Over the moon’s face. No one answered him, 

A dripKlrop spat its wetness in the dim. 

He paused to call again, they turned away. 

He wandered slowly up the quarry way. 

But at the bend he stopped to rest his bones ; 

*««««* 

He sat upon the bank and juggled stones 

For long, long minutes. Gcmrd joined me there ; 

We watched the sentry tossing stones in air 
To catch them on his hand’s back as they fell. 

We wished him in the bottom pit of hell. 

At last he ros(! and sauitioml round the bend. 

Tlie falling of his f<)otst<-)>s had nti c-iid 
At last, and Gerard spoke: “ I have tlie key,” 

■ • • • • a 

The cogs caught in the locket clickily. 

The catch fell back, the heavy iron gave. 

We pushed the grille and stept out of the grave 
Into the moonlight where the wind was blowing. 

“ Hurry ! ” I whisTCred, for the cocks were crowing 
In unseen roosts, tnc morning being near. 

We climbed the bank. 

” This way,” said Gerard, ” here. 
Now, down the slope—wc dodge the sentry so. 

Now through the water where the withies grow. 

Now we are out of sight; now we can talk.” 

We changed our crouching cunning to a walk. 

He led me up a slope where rate carousing 
Squealed or showed teeth among the tumHed housing. 
Half-ruined wooden huts, or lime-washed clay. 

We turned from this into a trodden way 

Pale in the moonlight, where the dogs that {ffosded 

Snarled as we passed, then eyed the moon and howled* 
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Below US, to our right, the batbour gleamed; 

In front, pale with the moon, the city dreamed, 
Roof upon roof, with pointinff fingers white. 

The minaret frost-fretted with the light, 

With many a bubbled dome-top like a shell 
Covering the hillside to the cit^el, 

“ There, to the left,” said Gerard, ‘‘ where the trees 
That whiteness is the ^lace of the Ca»ar, 

His gardens and his flsnpools. That long building 
Flanked by the domes that gitter so with gilding 
Is where the women are. She will be there. 

But courage, comrade ! never yield to care j 
WcTl set her free, before the morning breaks. 

But oh 1 my son, no moK of your mistakes. 

What mode you trust Duhamel as you did T 
Well, he is dead. The world is better rid 
Of men like him. He tempted and betrayed 
Those two poor souls last year. 

Ah, when he bade 

You go to watch the guard, I studied him. 

He was a bitter \ iper, supple-slim. 

When be had judged that you had reached the entry, 
He stole towards the grate and called the sentry, 

” Hussein, Hussein I ”—^but Hussein never heard. 
He called him twice, but never colled the third ; 

1 stopped his calling, luckily for you.*’ 

” Yes, but ” (I said) ** what did he mean to do. 
Calling the sentry 7 What could that have done 7 ” 
“ Caught you in trying to escape, my son : 

The thing they love to do from time to time. 

They reckon toat examples stop the crime. 

One caught and skinned makes many fear to try. 
They would have Saved your skin of! cruelly 
In face of all these slaves, to daunt them down. 
Then you’d have hung a-<hring in the town 
Nailed to some post, two days, perhaps, or three. 
With thirst and flies. 


But let Duhamel be ; 
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Bad though he was, misfortune tempts a soul 
Worse than we think, and few men can control 
Their virtue, being slave ; and he had been 
A Knight of France, a courtier to the Queen. 

Ho must have suffered to have fallen so, 

A slave, a spy on slaves; we cannot know. 

Thank God I what power of sinking lies in us. 

God keep us all.” 

So tallung to me thus, 

He turned me leftward from the citadel 
Uphill. He said : ** I kitow thi.s city well ; 

There is the Khalirs palace straight ahead. 

How many days I’ve sb^gcred, nearly dead 
From thirst, uiid from th<- sun, and from the lo.ad, 
Up to the pahice-Rivtcs along this road, 

Bearing the plunder of the cruise to store, 

After a month of tiigging at the oar ! 

But now, please God, 1 shall not come again.” 

Our talking stopped ; wc turned into a lane. 

High, white*wasn<d walls rose up on either side. 
The narrow gash Ixdwccn was four feet wide. 

And there at sprawl within the narrow way, 

With head in hood, a sleeping beggar lay. 

Wc ste]>pcd across his body hccdfiiliy; 

Deep in his dream he muttered drowsily. 

Wc tip-toed on. The walUtojK, high above. 

White in the quiet moonlight, hid iiiy love. 

Wc crept like worms in darkness yaro by yard, 
Still as the dead, but that our hearts beat hard. 
And, spite of self, my teeth clickt from the Hood 
or quick excitcnient riiuniitg in my blood. 

We were so near her, and the pciil came 
Close, with the moment that would prove the same. 
**•**« 

The lane turned sharply twice. In shadow dark. 
With shiverings of singing like a lark, 

A fountain sprang, relented, sprinkled, bubbled. 

In some cool garden tluit the moonlight troubled, 
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Unseen by us, although a smell of roses 
Warm on the wind, to us &om its closes. 

Then came a wood-smoke smell, and mixed therewitb 
Gums from the heart’s blood of the sinnam's pith. 
And Gerard touched me. We bad reached the place. 
The woman’s palace-wall was there in face, 

The garden-wall merged with it, moonlight-topped ; 
Just where the two together merged, wc stopped. 

« • • • w « 

Then, as we stood there, breathing, wc could hear, 
llcyond the wall, some footsteps loitering near, 

Some garden sentry slowly paced his watch 
Crooning a love-song; I could smell his match 
That .smouldered in the linstock at his hand. 

• »**•« 

His footsteps passed away upon the sand 
Slowly, wiu pauses, for he stopm-d to cat 
The green buds of the static on liis beat. 

Wlieu he had gone, a cock crowed in the lane. 

“ It will be morning when he crows again,” 

Was in our thoughts: we had full little time. 

• «•••• 

Some joist-holes gave us foothold, wc could climb 
Without much trouble to the wall's flat top ; 

There we lay still, to let the plaster drop, 

And see what dangers lay below us there. 

• ••••• 

The garden of the palace breathed sweet air 
Under our perch, the fountain's leaping glitter 
Shone; a bird started with a frightened twitter. 
Alleys of blossomed fhiit-trces girt a cool 
White marble screen about a bathing-pool. 

The palace rose beyond among its trees, 
Splay-fronded figs and dates and cypresses. 

Close to our left hands was the Woman’s House. 

We crept along our wall-top perilous 

Till we could touch the roof that hid my love. 

A teaken joist-end jutted out above. 

We swung ourselves upon the roof thereby. 
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The dewy wet, flat house-top faced the sky. 

We crouched together there. 

Sweet smoke was wreathing 
Out of a trap-door near us; heavy breathing 
Came from a woman sleeping near the trap. 

I crept to her, not knowing what might hap. 

She was an old Moor woman with primmed lips, 

And foul white hair, and hennaed hugcr-tips 
That clutched a dark hair blanket to her chin. 

I crept to the trap-door and peered within. 

A ladder led within. A lantern burning 
Sliowed us a passage leading to a turning. 

But open to the garden at one end. 

Even as we peered, a man came round the bend. 

Walked slowly down that tami>-Ut corridor. 

And stood to watch the garden at the door. 

We saw his back within that moonlit square. 

He had a curving sword which glittered bare. 

He stood three minutes still, watching the night; 

Each beating second made the east more light. 

He cracked and relished nuts or melon-seeds. 

The hoof-sparks of the morning's running steeds 
Made a pale dust now in the distant east, 

But still the man stood cracking at his feast. 

Nut after nut; then flinging broken shell 
Into the rose-walk, clicking as it fell. 

He turned towards us up the pa^ge dim. 

There at the trap we crouched right over him. 

And as he passed beneath, his fingers tried 
A door below us in the passage-side. 

Then, slowly loitering on, be reached and passed 
The passage turning; be was gone at last. 

His footsteps died away ; they struck on stone 
In some far cloister ; we were left alone. 

• ••**« 

Then, while our le^ing hearts beat like to drums, 

We took the gambla’s way, that takes what comes i 
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We slid into the trap and down the stair, 

Steep, like a loft's; eleven rungs there were. 

We sto^ within the passage at the door 
Tried by the guard that little while before. 

Within, tbere was a rustling and a chinking 
(Like the glass dangles that the srind sets clinking), 
And something tense there was within ; the throbbing 
Of hearts in a despair too deep for sobbing: 

We felt it there before we prised the latch. 

The teaken bar rose stiffly from its catch. 

We slipt within and clos<^ the door again. 

We were within the dwcUing-place of pain. 

Among the women whom the Moors bad taken, 

The broken-hearts, desoairing and forsaken, 

The desolate that criea where no roan heard. 

*••••• 
Nobody challenged, but some women stirred. 

It was so dark at first, after the moon. 

A smoking censer, swinging, creaked a croon s 

There was a hanging lamp of beaten brass 

That gave dim light through scraps of coloured glass. 

1 saw a long low room with many a heap 
Dark, on the floor, where women lay asleep 
On silken cushions. Round the wall there ran 
(Dark, too, with cushioned women) a divan, 

And women stirred and little chains were shaken. 
**•••* 

What horror 'tis, to prisoners, to waken 
Out of the dreams of home back to the chain. 

Back to the iron and the mill again, 

In some &r land among one’s enemies 1 
1 knew that then ; those women made me wise. 

• • • * • • 

We stared into the twilight till our eves 
Could see more clearly; no one challenged us. 

But standing back against the doorway thus 
1 saw the warden of the room, asleep. 

Close to me. on the cushions, breathing deep. 
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Her bard face made like iron by the gloom. 

An old grim Moor that warden of the room, 

A human iron fettered on the poor. 

Far down the room a fetter touched the floor. 

Even in the gloom I knew that she was there, 

My April of a woman with bright hair; 

She sat upright against the wall atone. 

By burning meditation turned to stone, 

Staring ahead, and when 1 touched her shoulder 
Her body (stiffened like a corpse and colder) 

Seemed not herself, her mind seemed far away. 

There was no need to talk, but to essay 

The light steel chain that linked her to the wall. 

We gnpped it, heaving, till its links were gall 
Biting across our hands, but still we drave, 

She, 1, and Gerard, heaving till it gave. 

The leaded staple snapped across the shank. 

• • • • a » 

The loosed chain struck the flooring with a dank. 

We all lay still, mv arm about my own. 

'* Who *B moving there t Be rilent I ** snapped the crone. 

a a a a a a 

Cress with the slave who had awakened her, 

She stared towards us. We could bear her stir. 

Craning towards us ; but she could not see 
More tMD the cushions tumbled there with me. 

She thought, perhaps : That fair one shook her chain," 
She growled : ** I’ll beat you if you stir again. 

A Moorish whip upon your Cliristian skin." 

a a a a a a 

I saw her clutch her blanket to her cliin. 

Turn to her side, and settle to her rest. 

The dawn, that brings the skylark from her nest. 

Was flying with bright feet that ever basted. 

Each moment there meant happy chances wasted. 

Yet still we bad to stay until she slept. 

a a a a a a 
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When the had fallen to a doze we crept 
Stealthily to the door on hands and knees. 

Ail of those women came from over-seas. 

We could not waken them to share our chance. 

Not Peru’s silver nor the fields of France 
Could buy a place in our somety. 

One tender feeling might have made us die 
All three, and been no kindness to the fourth : 
Compassions perish when the wind is north. 

Close to the door a woman leaned and caught 
My darling’s hand, and kissed it swift as thought. 

And whispered, “ Oh, good luck I ” and then was stilL 
She bad no luck, but oh I site had goodwill. 

We blest her in our hearts. 

The warder stirred. 

Growling, but dozing lightly; then we heard 
Outside the door, within thw feet of us. 

The footsteps of the sentry perilous. 

The clinking of his scabbard lightly touching 
Some metal button, then bis fingers clutching 
The teaken catch to try if it were home. 

• ••••• 

We stood stone-still, expecting him to come. 

He did not come, he pushed Ue door and passed, 
heading this beat exactly like the last, 

To loiter at the door to enck and spit. 

The time dragged by till be had done with it. 

Then back he came, and once ^ain he shook 
The catch upon its socket; then he took 
His way along the passage out of hearing. 

• ••*«* 

The room ’gan glimmer from Uie dawning nearing, 

The warder struggled with a dream, and cried; 

The iamp-fiame purred from want of oil, and died. 
And she, the woman who bad kissed her hand, 
Whisper^, “ Oh, go, for God’s sake 1 do not stand 
One moment more, but go I God help you &ee.” 
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We crept out of the prison silently, 

Gerard the last, ^rho closed the door behind us. 

The crowing of a cock came to remind us 

That it was morning now, with daylight breaking, 

The leaves all shivering and birds awaking. 

We climbed the ladder. 

Its eleven rungs 

Called to the Moors of us with all their tongues : 

“ Wake 1 ” “ Wuke I ” “ They fly 1 ” “ The three of 

them are flying! ” 

“ Oh, broken house 1 ” “ Oh, sleepers, thieves are trying 
To take the Khalif’s treasure ! ” “ Guards 1 ” “ Awakel” 
“ They rob the women I ” ** For the prophet’s sake,” 

” Slaughter these Christians t ” Thus the ladder spoke 
Three times aloud, yet nobody awoke. 

Even the hag upon the roof was still. 

Now the red cock of dawning triumphed shrill. 

And little ends of landwind shook the leaves ; 

White through the cypress beamed the palace eaves. 
The dim and dewv beauty cu the blossom, 

Shy with the daybreak, trembled in its bosom, 

Some snowy petals loitered to the ground. 

The city houses had a wakening sound. 

Some smoke was rising, and we heard the stirs 
Made at the gates by country marketers s 
Only a moment’s twilight yet remained. 

The supple links that held my darling chained 
Served as a rope to help her down the wall. 

Our hearts stood still to hear the plaster fall. 

But down we scrambled safely to the lane. 

We heard the hag upon the roof complain : 

She called strange names, and listened for reply. 

We heard her tread the ladder heavily. 

It was her rising-time, perhaps, we thought. 

***•*« 

And now the dangers that the daylight brought 
Came thick upon us ; for our foreign dress 
Betrayed us at each step beyond a guess. 
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Even to be Keen was ceiiftin dctkth to us. 

We hid iny darling’s face, and hosting thus 
Kept up the narrow lane as Gerard t^Ic. 

He said: “ Beyond, the city wall is laid 
Heaped in the ditch, and wc can cross it there. 

It fell from rottenness and disrepair. 

They set no giuird there—or they did not set. 

They will not notice »>s, and we can get 
Out to the tombs and hide inside a vault.” 

In overbrimming beauty witlioiit fault 
The sun broi;ght colour to that dingy hive. 

It made the black tree green, the sea alive. 

The huts like palaces; but us who fle<l 
Like ghosts at cockcrow hasting to the dead. 

• a • • • • 

The lane hod ceased. We readied an open space, 

The greenish slope, the horses' buting«p]ace. 

Between the city and the paloct- wall. 

The hill dipped sharply in a stcepish fall 
Down to the houses, and the grass was worn 
With hoofs, and littered with the busks of com. 

Now, slowly,” Gerard said, “ for Moors go slowly.” 
a a a • a a 

There, trembling in its blueness dim and holy. 

Lay the neat water bursting on the Mole. 

Her tremblings came as thoughts come in a soul. 

There was our peace, there was the road to home, 

That never-trodden trembling bright with foam. 

" There lies the road,” said Gem^; “ now, come on.” 
a a a a a a 

The high leaves in the trees above us shone, 

For now the sun had climbed the eastern hill; 

The coldness of the dawn was with us still. 

We walked along the grass towards an alley 
Between high walb beyond a tiny valley. 

a a • • a a 

Fronting this alley’s mouth our sloping grass 
Dipped down and up, a Httle ^t there was 
Down which we slithered and from which we climbed. 
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Just as we drew my oarliog to the top, 

There came a noise that made our pulses stop, 
**•**• 

For, down towards us, blocking aU the road. 

Their horses striking sparks out as they strode, 

Came lancers clattering with their hands held high, 
Their knees bent up, and many a sharp, quick cry ; 
The pennons in their lance-heads flapped like flame. 
*•«*** 

Three ranks in twos, and then a swordsman came. 
Then one who held a scarlet banner; then 
One in a scarlet cloak, a King of men. 

It was the Khalirs self, returning Itome. 

His rein had smeared his stallion’s crest with foam, 

1 noticed that. He was not twenty yards 
From us. He saw us. 

«««•«• 

At a sign his guards 

Rode round us, bade us stand : there was no hope, 
*«•••• 

“ Out luck t ” said Gerard. Then they took a rope 
And hitched out wrists together. Then they led 
The three of us, downhearted like the dead, 

Before the KhalLTs self. The swordsman bared 
His right arm to the shoulder and prepared. 

The Khalif stared at us, and we at him; 

We were defiant at him. he was grim. 

A hawk-like fellow, like a bird of prey. 

A hawk to strike, a swift to get away. 

His clean brown face (with blood beneath the brown) 
Puckered, bis thin lips tightened in a frown, 

He knew-without our telling what wc were. 

***•*• 

The swordsman looked for word to kill us there. 
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I saw the lancers’ glances at thctr chief. 

Death od the instant would have seemed relief 
To that not knowing what her fate would be 
After the sword had made an end of me. 

The KhaliTs face grew grimmer; then he said : 

" Bring them with us.’’ The swordsman shcivtlied bis 
blade. 

They took us to a palace, to a cliainbct 
Smelling of bruised spice and burning amber. 

There slaves were sent to fetch the newly risen 
Servants and warders of the woman’s prison. 

The white of death was on them when they came. 

The Khalif lightened on them with quick flume. 

Harsh though she was. I sorrowed for the crone, 

For she was old, a woman, and alone, 

And came, in age, n|)on diuruce through me ( 

I Iwow not what disgrace, 1 did not see 
Those crones again, I doubt not they were whipt 
For letting us escape them while they slept. 

Perhaps they kilica the sentry. Who can tell T 
The devil ever keeps the laws in bell. 

• ••••• 

They dragged them out to justice one by one. 

However bitter was tlic justice done, 

I doubt not they were thankful to be quit 
(At cost of some few pangs) the fear of it. 

Then our turn came. 

The KbaiiTs fury raged 
Because our ^es had seen those women caged, 

Because our (fhristisn presence bad defiled 
The Woman’s House, and somehow bad beguiled 
A woman-slave, his victim, out of it. 

Against all Moorish law and Holy Writ. 

If we had killed bis son it bad been less. 
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He rose up in hia place and rent his dress. 

“ Let them be ganched upon the hooks,'* he cried, 

“ Throughout to-day, but not till they have died. 
Then gather all the slaves, and flay these three 
Alive, before them, that the slaves may see 
What comes to dogs who try to get away. 

So, ganch the three.” 

«•«*** 

Then Gerard answered : “ Stay. 
Before you fling us to the hooks, h^r tliis. 

There are two laws, and men may go amiss 
Either by breaking or by keeping one. 

There is man’s law by which man’s work is done. 

Your galleys rowed, your palace kept in state. 

Your victims ganched or headed on the gate. 

And accident has bent us to its yoke. 

«•***• 

” We break it: death ; but it is better broke. 

“ You know, you Khalif. by what death you reign, 
What force of fraud, what cruelty of pain, 

What spies and prostitutes support your power, 

And help your law to run its httle hour : 

We, who arc but ourselves, defy it all. 

• ••••• 

” We were free people till you made us thrall. 

I was a sailor wnom you took at sea 

While sailing home. This woman that you see 

You broke upon with murder in the night, 

To drag her here to die for your delight. 

This young man is her lover. 

When he knew 

That she was taken by your pirate crew. 

He followed her to save her, or at least 
Be near her in her grief. Man is a beast, 

And women are his pasture by your law. 

This young man was in safety, and be saw 
His ^rling taken to the slave-girls* pen 
Of weeping in the night and beasts of men. 

He gave up everything, risked everything, 

Came to your galley, took the iron ring, 
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Ilowed at the bitter oar>loom as a slave, 

Only for love of her, for hope to save 

Her from one bruise of all many bruises 

That fall upon a woman when she loses 

Those whom your gang of bloodhounds made her lose. 

“ Knowing another law, we could uot choose 
But stamp your law beneath our feet as dust. 

Its bloodshed and its rapine and its lust. 

For one dean hour of struggle to be free; 

She for her passionate piide of chastity. 

He for his love of her, and I because 
I’m not too old to glory in the cause 
Of generous souls who have liarsh measure meted. 

“ We did the generous thing and are defeated. 

Boast, then, to-night, when you have drunken deep, 
Between the singing woman's song and sleep, 

That you have tortured to the death three slaves 
Wl)o spat upon your law and found their graves 
Helping cacti other in the generous thing. 

No mighty triumph for a boost. O King.’* 

Then he was silent while the Khalif stared. 

Never before had any being damd 

To speak thus to him. All the courtiers paled. 

We, who had died, expected to be holed 
To torture there and then before the crowd. 

It was so silent that the wind seemed loud 
Clicking a loose slat in the open shutter. 

1 heard the distant breakers at their mutter 
Upon tiic Mole, I saw my darling’s face 
Steady and proud ; a breathing iiiled the place, 

Men drawing breath until the Khalif spoke, 

• , • • * * • 

His torn dress hung upon him like a cloak. 

He spoke at last. '* You speak of law,” he said. 

” By climates and by soils the laws are made. 

Ours is a hawk*law suited to the land, 

This rock of hawks or eyrie among sand; 

I am a hawk, the hawk-law pleases me. 

• • • • • a 
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“ But I am man, and, being man, can be 
Moved, sometimes, Christian, by the law which makes 
Men who arc suffering from man’s mistakes 
Brothers sometimes. 

I had not heard this tale 
Of you, the lover, following to jail 
The woman whom yon loved. You bowed your neck 
Into the iron fettered to the deed;. 

And followed her to prison, all for love T 

• w * « * • 

“Allah, who gives men courage from above, 

Has surely blessc'd you, boy. 

• • « • « « 

“ And you, his queen ; 

Withoiit yotir love his courage had not been. 

Your beauty and yo»ir prevailed on him. 

Allah has blessed you. too. 

• ••••• 

“ And you, the grim 

Killer of men at midnight, you who speak 
To Kings as peers with colour in your cheek, 

AUali made you a man who ltcli>s his friends. 

• • • • • • 

“ God made you all. I will not thwart his ends. 

You shall be free. 

Hear all. These folks arc free. 
You, Etnir, fit a xebec for the sea 
To let them sail at noon. 

Go where you will. 

And lest my rovers should molest you still, 

Here is my seal that they sludl let you pa.ss.” 

Throughout the room a sudden murmur was, 

A gasp of indrawn breath and shifting feet. 

So life was given back, the thing so sweet. 

The undrunk cup that wc were longing for. 

* • « • * • 

My darling spoke ; “ O Khalif, one gift more. 

After this bounty that our hearts shall praise 
At all our prayii^-times by nights and days, 

I ask yet more, O raiser from the dead. 

There in your woman’s prison as we fled 
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A hopeless woman blessed us. It is said 
That blessings from the broken truly bless. 

Khniif, we would not leave in hopelessness 
One whose great heart could bless us even thee 
Even as we left her in the prisnn pen. 

She wished us fortune from a broKen heart: 

Let her come with us, Kluklif, when we start." 

“ Go, you,” the Khalif said. “ and clurase her forth." 

At noon the wind was blowing to the north ; 

A swift felucca with a scarlet sail 

Was ready for us, deep with many a bale 

Of gold and spice and silk, the great King's gifts, 

The banners of the King were on her lifts. 

The King and all his cotirt rode down to sec 
Us four glad souls put seawards from Saffc-e. 

In the last glowing of the sunset’s gold 
We looked our last upon that pirate hold ; 

The palace gilding shone awhile like Are, 

We were at scu with all our heart’s desire. 

Beauty and friendship and the dream fulfilled t 
The golden answer to the deeply willed, 

The purely longed-for, hnrdly tried-for thing. 

Into the <}ark our sea-boat <upped her wing ; 

Polaris climbed out of tbc daw and shone. 

Then came the moon, and now Salfce was gone, 

With all hell’s darkness hidden by the sea. 

Oh, beautiful is love, and to be free 
Is beautiful, and bea\ttiful are friends. 

Irf>ve, freedom, comrades, surely make amends 
For all these thorns through which we walk to death 1 
God let us breathe your bouity with our breath. 

• *•••• 

All early in the Maytime, when daylight comes at four, 
We blessed the hawthorn blossom that welcomed us 
ashore. 

Ob, beautiful in this living that passes like the foam. 

It is to go with sorrow, yet come with beauty home 1 
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THE HOUNDS OF HELL 

About the crowing of the c»ck. 

When the shcplierds feel the cold, 

A horse’s hoofs went clip-a-clock 
Along the hangman’s wold. 

The horse*hoofs trotted the stone. 

The hoof-sparks glittered by. 

And then a hunting horn was blown 
And hounds broke into cry. 

There was a strangeness in the horn, 

A wildness in the cry, 

A power of devilry forlorn 
Exulting bloodily. 

A power of night that ran a prey 
Along the hangman’s hilL 

The shepherds heard the spent buck bray 
And tne horn blow for the kill. 

They heard the worrying of the hounds 
Aoout the dead b^rs bones ; 

Then came the horn, and then the sounds 
Of horse-hoofs treading stones. 

** What hounds are these that bunt the night T " 
The shepherds asked in fear, 

" Look, there are calkins clinking bright; 

They must be coming here.” 

The calkins cUnkered to a spark. 

The hunter called the pi^k; 

The sheep-dogs’ fells all bristl(^ stark 
And all then lips went back. 

“ Lord God I ” the shepherds said, “ they come ( 
And see what hounds be has : 

All dripping bluish fire, and dumb. 

And nosing to the grass. 
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'' And trotting icatheleds through the gone, 
And bristling in the fdL 
Lord, it is Death upon the horse, 

And they’re the hounds of hell t ” 

Thev shook to watch them as they sped, 

All black against the sky ; 

A horseman with a hooded head 
And great hounds padding by 

When daylight drove away the dark 
And larks went up and thrilled, 

The shepherds climbed the wold to mark 
What beast the hounds had killed. 

They came to where the hounds had fed, 
And in that tramjded place 
They found a pedlar lying dead, 

Vvitb horror in his face. 

« • • • a 

There was a farmer on the wold 
Where all the brooks bemn. 

He had a thousand sheep nom fold 
Out grazing on the whin. 

The next night, as he lay in bed. 

He heard a canterer come 
Trampling the wold-top with a tread 
That sounded like a drum. 

He thought it was a post that rode. 

So turned him to hw sleep; 

But the canterer in his dreams abode 
Like horse-hoofs runniDg sheep. 

And in his dreams a horn was blown 
And feathering hounds rrolied. 

And all his wethers stood like stone 
In tank on the hillside. 

Then, while be struggled still with dreams, 
He saw Us wethen run 
Before a pack cheered on with screams. 

The thousand sheep as one. 
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So, le^ing from his bed io fear. 

He flung the window back, 

And he heard a death-born blomng clear 
And the crying of a pack, 

And tae thundering of a thousand sheep. 
All mad and running wild 

To the stone-pit seven fathoms deep. 
Whence all the town is tiled. 

After them came the hounds of hell, 

With hell’s own fury filled; 

Into the pit the wethers fell. 

And all but three were killed. 

The hunter blew his horn a note 
And laughed against the moon ; 

The farmer’s breath caught in his throat. 
He fell into a swoon. 

• ■ • • • 

The next night when the watch was set 
A heavy rain came down, 

The leaden (mtters dripped with wet 
Into the shuttered town. 

So close the shutters were, the clink 
Of lamplight scarcely showed; 

The men at fireside hem no clink 
Of horse-hoofs on the road. 

They heard the creaking hinge complain, 
And the mouse that gnawed the floor, 

And the limping footsteps of the rain 
On the stone outside the door. 

And on the wold the nun came down 
Till trickles streakt the grass : 

A traveller riding to the town 
Drew rein to let it pasa. 

The wind sighed in the fir-tree tops. 

The trickks sobb’d in the grass. 

The branches ran with showers of drops i 
No other noise there was. 
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Till up the wold the traveller heard 
A horn blow faint and thin; 

He thought it was the curlew bird 
Lamenting to the whin ; 

And when the far horn blew again. 

He thought an owl liallooed. 

Or a rabbit gave a shriek of pain 
As the stoat leapt in the wood. 

But when the horn blew next, it blew 
A trump that split the air. 

And hounds gave cry to an Halloo 1— 

The hunt of hell was there. 

*' Black ” (said the traveller), *' black and swift. 
Those running devils came: 

Scoring to cry with hackles stifft. 

And grin-jowls dropping flume.” 

They settled to the sightless scent, 

And up the hill a cry 

Told where tlie frightened quarry went, 

Well knowing it would die. 

Then presently a cry rang out, 

And a mort blew for tlw kill; 

A shepherd with his throat tom out 
Lay dead upon the hill. 

• * • • • 

When this was known, the shepherds drove 
Their flocks into the town; 

No man, for money or for love. 

Would watch them on Uie down. 

But night by night the terror ran, 
llie townsmen heard them still; 

Nightly the hell-hounds bunted man 
And the hunter whooped the kill. 

The men who lived upon the moor 
Would waken to the scratch 

Of hounds’ claws digmng at the door 
Or scraping at the let^ 
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And presently no man would go 
Without doors after dark, 

Lest hell’s black hunting horn should blow, 
And hell’s black bloodhounds mark. 

They shivered round the fire at home, 

While out upon the bent 
The hounds with black jowls dropping foam 
Went nosing to the sfH:nt. 

Men let the hay crop run to seed 
And the corn crt>p sprout in ear. 

And the root crop (hoke itself in weed— 
That helbhound hunting year. 

Empty to heaven lay the wold. 

Village and church sr<-w gn-en ; 

The courtyani flagstones spread witli mould. 
And woe<ls sprang up between. 

And sometimes when tlie cock had crowed. 
And the hillside stood ont gny, 

Men suw them slinking up the road 
All sullen from their prey. 

A hooded horst-man on a black. 

With nine black hounds at lieel, 

After the hell-liunt going back 
All bloody from their meal. 

And in men's roiiHls a fear began 
That hell had over*hnrl«d 
The guardians of the soul of man. 

And come to rule the world 

With bitterness of heart by day. 

And terror in the night. 

And the blindness of a barren way 
And withering of delight. 

* • • • • 

St. Withicl lived upon the moor. 

Where the peat-men live in '^oles ; 

He worked among the peat-men poor. 

Who only have their souls. 
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He brought them nothing but his love 
And the will to do them good, 

But power filled him from above, 

His very touch was food. 

Men told St. ^ithiel of the hounds, 

And how they killed their prey. 

He thought them far beyond his bounds. 
So many miles away. 

Then one whose son the hounds had killed 
Told him the tale nt length ; 

St. Withiet pondered why God willed 
That hell should have such strength. 

Then one, a passing traveller, told 
How, since the hounds had come. 

The church was empty on the wold 
And all the priests were dumb. 

St. Withiel rose at this, and said ; 

“ This priest will not be dumb; 

My spirit will not be afraid 
Though all hell’s devils come.” 

He took his stick and out he went, 

The long way to the wold. 

Where the 8heep*bclls clink upon the bent 
And every wind is cold. 

He passed the rivers running red 
And the mountains standing bare ; 

At last the wold>land lay ahead, 
Un-yellowed by tbe snare. 

All in the brown October time 
He clambered to tbe weald; 

The plum lay purpled into slime, 

The harvest lay in field. 

Trampled by many-footed rain 
The sunburnt com lay dead; 

The myriad finches in the grain 
Rose bothering at bis tread. 
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The myriad fiDches took a ibeer 
And settled back to food : 

A man was not a thing to feat 
To such a solitude. 

The hurrying of their wings died out, 

A silence took the hilt ; 

There was no dog, no bell, no shout. 

The windmill’s sails were still. 

The gate swung creaking on ite hasp, 

The pear splashed from the tree, 

In the rotting apple’s heart the wasp 
Was drunken drowsily. 

The grass upon the cart-wheel ruts 
Had made the trackways dim ; 

The rabbits ate and bopped their scuts, 

They had no fear of him. 

The sunset reddened in the west; 

The distant depth of blue 

Stretched out and dimmed ; to twiggy nest 
The rooks in clamour drew. 

The oakwood in his mail of brass 
Bowed his great crest and stood t 

The pine-tree saw St. Withiei pass. 

His great bole blushed like blood. 

Then tree and wood alike were dim. 

Yet still St. Withiei strode; 

The only noise to comfort him 
Were his footsteps on the road. 

The crimson in the west was smoked, 

The west wind heaped the wrack, 

Each tree seemed like a murderer cloaked 
To stab him in the back. 

Darftoess and desolation came 
To dog his footsteps there ; 

The dead leaves rustling called his name. 

The death-moth brushed his hair. 
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The murmuring of the wind fell still; 

He stood and stared around: 

He was alone upon the hill. 

On devil-haunted ground. 

What was the whitish tiling which stood 
In front, with one arm raised, 

Ijke death a-grinning in a hood t 
The saint stood still and gaxed. 

“ What arc you ? ” said St. Withicl. “ Speak 
Not any answer came 

But the night-wind making darkness bleak, 
And the leaves that called his name. 

A glow shone on the whitish thing. 

It neither stirred nor spoKc : 

In spite of faith, a shuddering 
Made the good saint to ch(»c. 

He struck the whiteness with his staS— 

It was a withered tree; 

An owl flew from it with a laugh. 

The darkness shook with glee. 

The darkness came alt round him dose 
And cackled in his car; 

The midnight, full of life none knows, 

Was very full of fear. 

The darkness cackled in his heart 
That things of hell were there. 

That the startled rabbit played a part 
And the stoat’s leap did prepare— 

Prepare the stage of night for Mood, 

And the mind of night for death. 

For a spirit trembling in the mud 
In an agony for Imiath. 

A terror came upon the saint. 

It stripped his spirit bore; 

He was sick body standing fhint. 

Cold sweat and stiSened hair. 
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He took his terror by the throat 
And stamped it underfoot; 

Then, far away, the death>hom’s note 
Qu^ed like a screech-owl’s hoot. 

Still far away that devil’s horn 
Its quavering death-note blew. 

But the saint could hear the crackling thorn 
That the hounds trod as they drew, 

“ Lord, it is true,” St. Withtel moaned, 

” And the hunt is drawing near t 

Devils that Paradise disowned. 

They know that I am here. 

*' And there, O God, a hound gives tongue. 
And great houttds quarter ditn 

Tlie saint’s bands to his body clung. 

He knew they came for him. 

Then close at hand the horn was loud, 

Like Peter’s cock of old 

For joy that Peter’s soul was cowed. 

And Jesus’ body sold. 

Then terribly the hounds in cry 
Gave answer to the horn; 

The saint in terror turned to fly 
Before bis flesh was torn. 

After his body came the hounds. 

After the hounds the horse; 

Their running crackled with the sounds 
Of fire that runs in gorse. 

The saint’s breath failed, but still they came | 
The hunter cheered them on. 

Even as a wind that blows a flame 
In the vigil of St. John. 

And as St. WithicTs terror grew, 

The crying of the pack 

Bi^ed nearer, as though terror drew 
Those grip teeth to his back. 
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No hope was in his soul, no stay, 

Notning but screaming will 

To save his terror-stricken clav 
Before the hounds could kill. 

The kud corn tripped, the bramble caught, 

He stumbled on the stones— 

The thorn that scratched him, to his thought, 
Was bell's teeth at his bones. 

His legs seemed bound as in a dream. 

The wet earth held his feet. 

He screamed aloud as rabbits scream 
Before the stoat’s teeth meet. 

A black thing struck him on the brow, 

A blackness loomed and waved ; 

It was a tree—he caught a bough 
And scrambled up it, saved. 

Saved for the moment, as be thought. 

He pressed against the bark : 

The hell-hounds missed the thing they sought, 
They quartered in the dark. 

Thev panted underneath the tree, 

They quartered to the call; 

The hunter cried : “ Yoi doit, go see 1 ” 

His death-horn blew a fa'I. 

Now up, now down, the hell-hounds went 
With soft feet padding wide; 

They tried, but could not hit the scent, 
However hard they tried. 

Then presently the horn was blown. 

The bounds were culled away ; 

The hoof-beats glittered on tbr stone 
And trotted on the brae. 

• • • « a 

The saint gat strength, but with it came 
A horror of his fear, 

Anguish at having failed, and shame, 

And sense of judgment near: 
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Anguish at having left his charge 
And having failed his trust. 

At having flung his sword and targe 
To save his body’s dust. 

Pic clambered down the saving tree. 

“ 1 am unclean ! ” he cried. 

“ Christ died upon a tree for me, 

I used a tree to hide. 

** The hell-hounds bayed about the cross, 

And tore his clothes apart ; 

But Christ was gold, ana ] am dross. 

And mud is in my heart.” 

He stood in anguish in the field j 
A little wind blew by. 

The dead leaves dropped, the great stars wheeled 
Their squadrons in the sky. 

* • • • • 

“ Lord, I will try wain,” he said, 

“ Though all licU s devils tear. 

This time I will not be afraid, 

And whut is sent I’ll dare.” 

He set his face against the slope 
Until he topped the brae; 

Couran had healed his fear, and hope 
Had put Ids shame away. 

And then, far-off, a quest-note ran, 

A feathering hound replied : 

The hounds still drew the night for man 
Along that countryside. 

Then one by one the hell-hounds spoke. 

And still the horn made cheer; 

Then the full devil-chorus woke 
To fill the saint with fear. 

He knew that they were after him 
To hunt him till he fell; 

He turned and fled into the dim. 

And after him came bell. 
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Over the stony w<^d he went. 

Through thorns and over quags ; 

The bloodhounds cried upon the scent, 
They ran like rutUng stags. 

And when the saint looked round, he saw 
Bed eyes intently strained, 

The bright teeth in the grinning jaw, 

And running shapes that gained. 

UphiU, downhill, with failing breath, 

He ran to save his skin, 

Like one who knocked the door of death, 
Yet dared not enter in. 

Then water gurgled in the night, 

Dark water lay in front, 

The saint saw bubbles running bright; 
The huntsman eheered his hunt. 

The saint leaped far into the stream 
And strutted to the shore. 

The bunt died like an evil dreom, 

A strange land lay before. 

He waded to a glittering land. 

With brighter light tluin ours; 

The water ran on sUver sand 
By yellow water-flowers. 

The fishes nosed the stream to rings 
As petals floated by. 

The apples were like orbs of kings 
Against a glow of sky. 

On cool and steady stalks of green 
The outland flowers grew. 

The ghost-flower, silver like s oueen, 

TIm queen-flower streakt wito blue 

The king-flower, crimson on bis stalk, 
With frettings io bis crown; 

fhe peace-flower, purple, from the chalk, 
The flower that loves the down. 
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Lilies like thoughts, roses like words, 

In the sweet brain of June; 

The bees there, like the stock-dove birds, 
Breathed all the air with croon. 

Purple and golden hung the plums ; 

Like bIuvcs bowed down with gems 

The peach-trees were ; sweet-scented gums 
Oozed clammy from their stems. 

And birds of every land were there, 

Like flowers that sang and flew ; 

All beauty that makes singing fair 
That sunny garden knew. 

For all together sang with throats 
So tuned, that the intense 

Colour and odour pearled the notes 
And passed into the sense. 

And as the saint drew near, he heard 
The birds talk, each to each, 

The fire-bird to the glory-bird. 

He understood their speech. 

One said : “ The saint was terriflca 
Because the hunters came.” 

Another said : “ The bloodhounds cried. 
And all their eyes were flame.” 

Another said : No shame to him, 

For mortal men are blind: 

They cannot sec beyond the grim 
Into the peace behind.” 

Another sang : ** They cannot know. 
Unless we give the clue. 

The power that waits in them below 
The things they are and do.” 

Another sang : ” They never guess 
That deep within them stand 

Courage and peace and loveliness, 

WiMom and skill of band.” 


esi 
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Another sang: “ Sing, l»otbers I come 
Make beauty in the air I 

The saint is shamed with martyrdom 
Beyond his strength to bear. 

“ Sing, brothers 1 every bird that flies I ” 
They stretcht their throats to sing, 

With the sweetness known in Paradise 
When the bells of heaven ring. 

“ Open the doors, good saint t ” tliey cried, 
“ Pass deeper to your soul; 

There is a spirit in your side 
That hell cannot control. 

“ Open the doors to let him in. 

That beauty with the sword ; 

The hounds are silly shapes of sin, 

They shrivel at a word. 

“ Come, saint I ” and as they sang, the air 
Shone with the shapes of flame. 

Bird after brig^ht bird glittered there, 
Crying aloud they came. 

A rush of brightness and delight. 

White as the snow in drift. 

The flre>bird and the |^ory>bright, 

Most beautiful, most swift. 

Sweeping aloft to show the way 
And sin^ng as they flew. 

Many and glittering as the spray 
when windy seas are blue. 

So cheerily they rushed, so strong 
lieir sweep was through the flowers. 

The saint was swept into their song 
And gloried in tneir powen. 

He sang, and leaped into the stream, 

And stniffiled to the shore; 

The garden faded like a dream. 

A darkness lay before. 
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Darkness with glimmery light forlorn 
And quavering hounds in quest, 

A huntsman blowing on a horn, 

And lost things not at rest. 

He saw the huntsman’s hood show black 
Against the greying east; 

He heard him hollo to the pack 
And horn them to the feast. 

He heard the bloodhounds come to cry 
And settle to the scent; 

The black horse mode the hoof-casts fly. 
The sparks flashed up the bent. 

The saint stood still until they came 
Baying to ring him round : 

A horse whose iTeckiiig foam was flame. 
And hound on yelling hound. 

And jaws that dripped with bitter fire 
Snarled at the samt to tear. 

Pilled hell-hounds, balder than the geier, 
Leaped round him everywhere. 

St. Withiel let the hell-hounds rave. 

He cried i *' Now, in this ploce, 

Climb down, you huntsman of the grave. 
And let me see your face. 

Climb down, you huntsman out of hell 
And show me what you are. 

The judge has stricken on the bell, 

Now answer at the bar.” 

The baying of the ho\inds fell still, 

Their jaws' salt Are died. 

The wind of morning struck in chill 
Along that countryside. 

4 

The blackness of the horse was shrunk. 
His sides seemed ribbed and old. 

The rider, hooded like a monk, 

Was trembling with the cold. 
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The rider bowed as though with pain ; 

Then clambered down and stood, 

The thin thing that the frightened brain 
Had fed wiu living blood, 

*' Show me. What are you 7 ” said the saint. 

A hollow murmur spoke. 

** This, Lord,*’ it said; a hand moved faint 
And drew aside the cloak. 

A Woman Death that palsy shook 
Stood sick and dwindling there; 

Her fingers were a bony crook, 

And blood was on her hair. 

Stretch out your hands and sign the Cross," 
Was all St. Withiel said. 

The bloodhounds moaned upon the moss, 

The Woman Death obey<m. 

Whimpering with pain, she made the sign. 

** Go, devil-hag,'* said he. 

** Beyond all help of hn-ad and wine, 

Beyond all land and sea, 

Into the ice, into the snow. 

Where Death himself is stark 1 
Out, with j'our hounds about you, go, 
perish in the dark 1 ’’ 

They dwindled as the mist that fades 
At coming of the s;iiQ; 

Like rags of stuQ that fire abrades 
They withered and were done. 

The cock, that scares the ghost from earth. 
Crowed as they dwindle down; 

The red sun, happy in his girth. 

Strode up above the town. 

Sweetly above the sunny wold 
The bells of churches ran^; 

The sheep-bcUs clinked within the fold, 

And the larks went up and sang ; 
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Sang for the setting free of men 
From devils that destroyed ; 

The lark, the robin, and the wren, 
They joyed and over-joyed. 

Tlic chats, that harbour in the whin, 
Their little sweet throats swelled. 

The blackbird and the thrush joined in. 
The missel-thrush excelled. 

Till round the saint the singing made 
A beauty in the air. 

An ecstasy that cannot fade 
But is for ever there. 


CAP ON HEAD 
A TAI.E OP TDE O'NEIU. 

O’Neill took ship, O’Neill set sail. 

And left his wife ashore 

In the foursqiinre castle like a jail. 

Between the Mull and the Gore. 

Many a month he stayed away, 

ILs lady sorrowed long ; 

She heard the tide come twice a day, 

And the sea-Urk at his song ; 

She watched the sun go down in the west. 

And another day begin ; 

At nights she made her mate a nest. 

But no mate came therein. 

* • • • • 

One night a red light burned at sea, 

A ship came into port, 

A foot stirred and the horn was blown 
Within the outer court. 

It was all dark save up the brae 
The dead moon wore her heel; 

The watchman called, “ Who’s there the day T ” 
4 voice said. The O’NeUl.” 
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The watchman flung the great gate back : 

“ Come in, lord, to yoiir own.” 

O’Neill stood huddled up in black 
Upon the threshold stone. 

White as a riser from the dead 
lie passed the lintcj post. 

“ God spare us, lord ! ” the watchman said, 
“ I thought you were a ghost, 

“ I never heard you come ashore ; 

And, kook, your ship is g»nu. 

Are all our fellows dead, my lord. 

That you sliouUl come alone ? ” 

O’Neill stood grinning hi the porch 
A little broathing space; 

Tile redness blowing from the torch 
Put «s>lour in liis face. 

“ Iv’e left my sliip hchind.” be 'aid, 

“ To join lh<' S<!o(ch King's fleet. 

I’ve left my men lx liin<l,” he said, 

“ "ro haul on her fore-sheet. 

“ I have conic home oil alone,” he stiid, 

“ In a country ship from sea. 

Let my lady know the news,” ho saitl. 

“ Tlicn open here to me.” 

Then lights were lit, and m<-u gave iiail 
And welc'oiiH-d him nsiiorc; 

The wife was gliul within that jail 
Between Uie Mull and the Core. 

O’Neil went swimming in the sea 
And hunting iip the glen ; 

No one could swim or ride as he 
Of all the sons of men. 

His wife went happy in the lane 
And singing in Ae tower; 

The sweet of having him again 
Had ended all the sour. 
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But Kate, an old crone muttering dark 
About that windy place. 

Did not rejoice ; she said : “ I mark 
O’Neill haa faJ’n from grace. 

" He has been under the dark star 
Since when he went away. 

Men think that when they wander far 
The black thing liecoraes grey. 

** He has been dipped in the strange vat 
And dyed with the strange dye ; 

And then the black thing—what is that 
That dogs him, going by ? 

“ A dog thing, block, goes padding past 
Forever at his heel : 

God help us all to pence at last t 
I fear for the O’Neill. 

“His teeth show when the Host does come 
To eomt'ort dying men ; 

And in the cha]>cl he is dumb, 

He never says Amen.” 

She would not speak witlj the O’Neill, 

But when he crossed her path 

She prayed, as tremblers do that feel 
The devil in his wrath. 

• « • • • 

Ajid so the Time went by, whose hand 
Upheaves the lives of men ; 

The cuckoo left his burning land 
To toll along the glen. 

So loud the thrushes sung that spring, 

So rich the hawthorn was. 

The air was like a living thing 
Between the sky and the grass. 

O’Neill’s wife bore a little son. 

And set him on her knee; 

He grew apace to romp and run 
And dabble in the sea. 


22 
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But one thing strange about the child 
The neighlraurs noted there : 

That, even if the winds were mild, 

His head was never bare. 

His father made him wear a cap 
At all times, ni^t and day. 

Bound round his forehead vritb a strap 
To keep the c(Jd away. 

And up and down the little lad 
Went singing at his game : 

Men marvelled at the grace he had 
To make the wiki birds tame. 

Men marvelled at the joy he took, 

And at the things he said. 

And at the beauty of his look. 

This little Cap on Head. 

And when the ni^ts were dark between 
The new raoon and the old. 

And Arcs were lit, and winds blew keen, 
.\nd old wives’ tales were told, 

Tins little son would scramble near 
Beside his mother’s place. 

To listen to the tale and peer 
With firelight on his face. 

O'Neill would gather to the glow 
With great eyes jittering fierce : 

Old lOite would shake to see him so. 
And cross herself bom curse. 

« • • • a 

It fell about hay^barvest tunc, 

When the TAmmas floods were out, 

A ship all green with wotcr'slime 
Stood in and went about. 

And anchored off the Ugfat of sand, 

And swam there like a seal, 

'With a banner of the bloody hand. 

The flag of the O’Nall. 
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Then there was cheeriii]* in the court 
And hurrying to the beach, 

“ A ship I " they cried, “ a sWp in port, 
Brought up in Castle Reach. 

** It is oui ship. They are our men 
There, coiling up the sheet; 

it is our ship come home agen 
From out the Scotch King’s fleet. 

** And who's the noble in the boat 
Conies rowing through the sea T 

His colours are the O’Neill coat 
But what O NeiU is he t ” 

* * • • • 

O’Neill was in his turret tower, 

'With writings red and black ; 

Kate crossed iierself to see him glower 
That tide the ship came back. 

He looked long at the anchored ship, 

And at the coming boat; 

The devil writhelled up his lip. 

And snickered in bis throat 

He strode the room and bit his nails, 
lie bit his flesh with rage, 

As maddened felons do in jails, 

And rats do in a cage. 

He looked at Kate, who crossed her breast | 
He heard them cheer below. 

Be said : ” The wicked cannot rest. 

And now I have to go.” 

They saw him hurry up the green 
And on into the rain ; 

B^ond the brae he was not seen r 
Be was not seen ^ain. 

* « • • s 
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O’NeiU’a wife went to watch the boat 
Corae drivins to the sand; 

The noble in the O’Neill coat 
Stood up and waved his hand, 

“ That is 0'Nei]| I ” the clansmen cried, 

“ Or else his very twin.” 

“ How came he to the ship T ” they cried. 

“ Just now he was witlun.” 

” It is O’Neill,” the lady said, 

“ And that's bis ship returned. 

And a woman's life’s a school,” she said, 

“ Where bitter things are learned.” 

O’Neill called to her through his tears : 

” The bitter days are past. 

I've prayed for this fur seven years, 

Now here I am at last.” 

Then, as the boat’s bows cut the strand 
Among the slipping foam. 

He sprang to tase his tody’s band ; 

He said : ” I have come home.” 

His tody fainted like the dead, 

Besiito the sUpning sea. 

” This is O’Neill,'’ the servants said, 

“ What is that other he t ” 

” Master,” they said. ** where have you been 
These seven years and more 7 ” 

“ I've served the Scottish King and Queen 
Along the Scottish sbore.” 

“ Master,” they said, ” another came, 

So like in voice and face 

To you, we thought it was the same, 

And so be took your place. 

” These seven yean be’s ruled us here, 
While you were stiQ at sea. 

And that ’» his son that’s coming here, 
Look, Master, that is be.” 
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O’Neill took off the wee boy’s cap 
And ruffled through his hair; 

He said : “ A young tree full of sap, 

A good shoot growing foir.” 

He turned the hair for men to sec, 

Atid swallowed down his tears ; 

He said : “ The gods be good to me, 
The boy has devil's cars I " 

He took the young child by the heels 
And broke him, head and breast: 

The red hand ridded the O'Neills 
'That cuckoo in the nest. 

» 

O’Neill flung out the little limbs 
To drift about the boy. 

*' Watch, fellows, if he sinks or swims,” 
Was all they heard him say. 

He said : ” The wicked cannot rest. 
And now I have to go.” 

He set his ship’s bead north end west 
And stood into the flow. 

The ship went shining like a seal. 

And dimmed into the rain. 

And DO man saw the great O’Neill, 

Noi heard of him again. 


SONNETS 

Lise bones the ruins of the cities stand. 

Like skeletons and skulls with ribs and eyes 
Strewn in the saltness of the desert sand 
Carved with the unread record of Kings’ lies. 

Once they were strong with soldiers, loud with voices. 
The markets clattered as the carts drove through. 
Where now the jackal in the moon rejoices 
And the still asp draws death along the dew. 
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Thete the gatea the market men paid toll 
Id bronze and silver pennies, long worn Uiin ; 

Wine was a silver penny for a bowl; 

Women they had there, and the moon, and sin. 

And looking from his tower, the watchman saw 
Green fields for miles, the roads, the great King’s law. 

Now they are gone with all their songs and sins, 
Women and men, to dust; Oieir copper penny, 

Of living, spent, among these dusty inns ; 

The glittering One made level with the many. 

Their speech is gone, none speaks it, none can read 
The pictured writing of their conqueror’s march ; 

The dropping plaster of a fading scre^ 

Ceils with its mildews the decaying arch. 

The fields are sand, the streets are fallen stones; 
Nothing is bought or sold there, nothing spoken i 
The sand hides all, the wind tliat blows it moans. 
Blowing mote sand until the plinth is broken. 

Day in, day out, no other utterance falls ; 

^_f_- - _ r_ j _•» ___Ik- 
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None knows what overthrew that city’s pride. 

Some say, the spotted pestilence arose 

And smote them to the marrow, that they died 

'Till every pulse was ; no man knows. 

Some say, that foreign IQngs with all their hosts 
Sieged it with mine and tower till it fell, 

So that the sword shred shrieking flesh from ghosts 
Till evei^ street was empty; who can tell T 
Some think, that in the fidds, or in the pit, 

Out of the light, in filth, among the rotten. 

Insects like sands in number, swift as wit, 

^mined the city dead; it is forgotten. 

Onlv the dtv’s bones stand, gaunt in air, 

Focaed by tee pitting saodspecks everywhere. 

rt 

So shall we be; BO will our dties lie, 

Unknown beneath the grasses of the summer, 
Walls without roofo, naves open to the sky, 

Doors open to the wind, the only comer. 
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And men will grub the ruins, eves will peer, 

Fingers will grope fo- pennies. Drains iml tire 
To chronicle the skills we practised here, 

While still we breathed the wind and tn^ the mire. 
Oh, like the ghost at dawn, scared bj the cock. 

Let us make naste, to let the spirit dive 
Deep in seirs sea, until the deeps unlock 
The depths and sunken gold of being alive. 

Till, though our Many pass, a Some^ing stands 
Aloft through Time that covers all with sands. 


THE PASSING STRAKGB 

Out of the earth to rest or range 
Perpetual in perpetual change. 

The unknown passing through the strange. 

Water and saltncss held together 
To tread the dust and stand the weather, 
And plough the field and stretch the tether, 

To pass the wioe'Cup and be witty. 

Water the sands ana build the city, 
Slaughter like devils and have pity, 

Be red with rage and pale with lust. 

Make beauty come, make peace, make trust. 
Water and saltness mixed with dust; 

Drive over earth, swim under sea. 

Fly in the eagle’s secrec^^, 

Guess where the hidden comets be; 

Know all the deathy seeds that still 
Queen Helen’s beauty, CRsaris will. 

And slay them even as they kill; 

Fashion an altar for a rood. 

Defile a continent with blo^, 

And watch a brother starve for food : 
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Love like a madmui, shaking, blind, 

'rill self is burnt into a lund 
Possession of another mind; 

Brood upon beauty, till the graee 
Of beauty 'with the holy face 
Brings peace into the Utter place ; 

Prove in the lifeless granites, scan 
The stars for hope, for guide, for plan ; 
Live as a woman or a man ; 

r'listeii to lover or to friend. 

Until the heart break at the end 
The break of death that cannot mend S 

Tlien to lie useless, helpless, still, 

Down in the earth, in dark, to dll 
The roots of grxus or daffodil. 

Down in the earth, in dark, alone, 

A mockery of the ghost in bone. 

The strangeness, passing the unknown. 

Time will go by, that outlasts clocks, 
Dawn in tnc thorps will rouse the cocks, 
Sunset be glory on the rocks: 

But it, the thing, will never heed 
Even tlie rootling from the seed 
Thrusting to suck it for its need. 

• • • « • 
Since moons decay and suns decline, 
How else should end this life of miuc T 
Water and salUiess are not wine. 

But in the darkest hour of night, 

When even the foxes peer for sight, 

The byre-cock crows; he feels light. 

So, in this water mixed with dust, 

The b^e-cock Sfnrit crows from trust 
That death will diange because it must; 
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For all things change, the darkness changes, 
The wandering spirits change their ranges, 
The com is gathered to the granges. 

The com is sown again. It grows; 

The stars bum out, the darkness goes ; 

The rhythms change, they do not close. 

They change, and we, who pass like foam. 
Like dust blown through the streets of Rome, 
Change ever, too; we have no home, 

Only a beauty, only a power. 

Sad in the fruit, bright in the flower, 
Endlessly erring for its hour. 

But gathering, as we stray, a sense 
Of lafe, so lovely and intense, 

It lingers when we wander hence. 

That those who follow feel behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind, 

Our joy, a rampart to the mind. 


ANIMULA 

This is the place, this house beride the sea ; 

This was the setting where they played their ports. 
Two men, who knew them all, have talked to me; 
Beauty she had, and all had pasrionate hearts. 

I write this in the window where she sat. 

Two fields, all green with summer, lie below; 

Then the grey sea, at thought, cloud-coloured, fiat. 
Wind-dappled from the glen, the tide at flow. 

Her portrait and her husband’s bang together, 

One on each side the fire; it is dose ; 

The tree-tops toss, it is a change of weather. 

They were most lovely and unhappy, those, 

That married pair and be who lovra too well; 

This was the door by which they entered hell. 

22 * 
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This is a drawing of her as a child, 

This is she wed ; the faces are the same. 

Only the beauty of the habe is wild, 

The woman’s heauty has been broken tame. 
Witty, bright, gentle, earnest, with great eyes. 
Dark hair in heaps, pure colour, lips that smile { 
Beauty that is more wisdom than the wise 
Lived in this woman for a little while. 

Dressed in that beauty that our mothers wore 
(So touching now), she looks out of the frame 
With stag-like eyes, that wept till they were sore 
Many’s the time, till she was broken tame. 
Witty, bright, gentle, earnest, evoj so, 

Destiny calls and spirits come aod go. 


This is her husband in bis youth ; and this 
Is he in manhood ; this is he in a^. 

There is a devil in those eyes of his, 

A glittering devil, restless In his cage. 

A grand man, with a beauty and a pride, 

A manner and a power aod a fire. 

With beaks of vultures eating at his side. 

The great brain mad with uuulfilicd desire. 

” With grand ideas,” they say; tall, wicked, proud, 
Cold, cruel, bitter, clever, dainty, skilled ; 

Spleodid to see, a head above tbc crowd ; 

Mlendid with every strength, yet unfulfilled. 

Cutting himself (and alt wose near) with hate 

From that sharp mind which should have shaped a state. 


And many years ago 1 saw third 
Bowed m old age and mad with misery; 

Had with the l^ht eyes of the eagle-oi^ 

Burning bis heart at fires of memory. 

He stoM behind a choir, aod bent and muttered; 

Grand still, grey, sunburnt, bright with mad eyes brown, 
Burning, thougn dying, like a torch that guttered 
That once bira lit Queen Helen through the town. 
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I only sew him once : I saw him go 
Leaning uphill his body to the rain. 

Too good a man for life to punish so. 

Theirs were the pride and passion, his the pain. 

His old coat flapped ; the Uttic children turned 
To see him pass, that pasdonutc age that burned. 

“ I knew them well, all three,” the old man said ; 

“ He was an unused force, and she a child. 

She caught him with her beauty, being a maid. 

The thought that she had trappy him drove him wild. 
He would not work with others, could not rest, 

And nothing here could use him or engage him ; 

Yet here he stJiycd, with devils in his breast. 

To blast the woman who had dared to cage him. 

Then, when the scholar came, it made the throe : 

She turned to him, and he, he turned to her. 

“niey both were saints : elopement couid not be ; 

So here they stayed, and passion plied the spur. 

Then the men fougiit, and later she was found 
In that green pool beyond the hcudluud, drowned. 

They carried her drowned body up the grass 
Here to the house ; they lni<l it on the bed 

S iis vejy bed, where 1 have slept, it was). 

e scholar begged to see her, Imng dead. 

The husband wuked downstairs, to see him there 
Begging to see her as one asks an alms. 

He spat at him and cut bis check-bone bare. 

‘ There’s pay,’ he said, ‘ my poet, for your psalms.’ 
And then they fought together at the door. 

Biting each other, like two dogs, while she 
Lay dead, poor woman, dripping on the floor 
Out of her nair the death-drops of the sea. 

Later, they fought whenever they might meet, 

In church, or in the fields, or in the street.” 

Up on the hill another aged man 

Remembered them. He stud : ” They were afraid | 

They feared to end the passions they began. 

They held the cuds, and yet they never played. 
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He should have broken from her at all cost; 

She should have loved her lover and gone free. 
They all held winning cards, and yet they lost ; 

So two were wrecked and one drowned in the sea. 
Some harshness or some law, or else some fear 
Stifled their souls; God help us 1 when we know 
Certainly, certain thinn, Ute way is clear. 

And yet they paid, and one respects them so. 
Perhaps they were too fine. I know not, I. 

Men must have mercy, being ripe to die.” 


So this old house of mourning was the stage 
01iis house and those green helds) for all &at woe. 
There are her books, her writing on the page ; 

In those choked beds she made the flowers grow. 
Most desolate it is. the rain is pouring, 

The trees all toss and drip and scatter evil, 

The floods are out, the waterfall is roaring, 

The bar is mad with many a leaping devil. 

And in this house the wind goes whining wild. 

The door blows open, fill T &ink to see 
That delicate sweet woman, like a child. 

Standing with great du‘k stag’s eyes watching me ; 
Watching as though her sorrow might make plain 
(Had I but wit) the meaning of such pain. 


I wonder if she sang in this old room. 

Ah, never I No ; they tell me that she stood 
For hours toother staring into gloom 
Out of the prison bars of flesh and blood. 

So, when the ninth wave drowned her, haply she 
Wakened, with raernng senses, till she blent 
Into the joy and eoTour of the sea, 

One with the purpose of the dement. 

And there, perhaps, she cannot feel the woe 
Passed in this rotting house, but runs like light 
Over the l^ows where the dippers to. 

One with the blue sea's pureness of delight j 
Lauding, perhaps, at tlwt old woe of hers 
Earned in the cage with fellow-prisoners. 
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He died in that lone cottage near the sea. 

In the grty morning when the tide was turning 
The wards of life slipt back and set liim free 
From cares of meat and dress, from joys and yearning. 
Then like an old man gathering strength, he strayed 
Over the beach, and strength came into him, 

Beauty that in'ver threatened nor betrayed 
Made Ijright the eyes that sorrow had made dim ; 

So that upon that stretdi of barren sand 
He knew nis dreams ; he saw her beauty run 
With Sorrowful Beauty, laughing, hand in hand ; 

He heard the trumpets blow in Avalon. 

He saw the golden statue stretclting down 
The wreath, for him, of roses, iu a crown. 


They say that as her husband lay a-dying 
He clamoured for a chain to beat the hound. 
They say that all the garden rang with crying 
That came out of the air, out of the ground, 
Out of the waste that was bis soul, may be, 
Out of the running wolf>hound of his soul, 

That had been kennelled in and now broke free 
Out to the moors where stags go, past control. 
All through his life his will haa kenneUed him s 
Now he was free, and with a hackling fell 
He snarled out of the body to the dim. 

To run the spirits with the bounds of hell; 

To run forever at the quarry gone. 

The uncauglit thing a little farther on. 


So, one by one, ‘Hrae took them to his keeping. 
Those broken lanterns that bad held his fire ; 

Dust went to dust, and flesh bad time for sleeping. 
And soul the stag escaped the bound desire. 

And now, perhaps, the memory of their bate 
Has p^sM from them, and they are friends again, 
Laughing at all the trouble of uiia state 
Where men and women work each other pain. 
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And in the wind that runs along the glen 
Beating at cottage doors, they may go by, 
Exulting now, and helping soirowing men 
To do some little good before they die. 

For from these plou^ed'up souls the spirit brings 
Harvest at last, and sweet from bitter things. 


THE LEMMINGS 

Once in a hundred years the Lemmings come 
Westward, in search of food, over the snow ; 

Westward until the salt sea drowns them dumb; 
Westward, till all arc drowned, those Lemmings go. 

Once, it is thought, there was a westward land 
(Now drowned) witcrc there was food for those starved 
things, 

And memory of the place has burnt its brand 
In the little brains of all the Lemming kings. 

Perhaps, long since, there was a land beyond 
Westward from dcatli, some city, some calm piece 
Where one could taste God’s quiet and be fond 
With the little beauty of a human face ; 

But now tlic land is drowned. Yet still we press 
Westward, in search, to death, to nothingness. 


FORGET 

Foroet all these, the barren fool in power, 
The madman in comiDand, the jealous O, 

The bitter world Uting its bitter hour, 

The cruel now, the happy long ago. 

Forget all these, for, though they truly hurt, 
Even to the soul, they are not lasting things : 
Men are no gods; we treed the dty dirt. 

But in our souls we can be queens end kings. 
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And I, O Beauty, O divine white wonder. 

On whom my dull eyes, blind to all else, peer. 

Have you for peace, that not the whole war’s thunder. 
Nor the world’s wreck, can threat or take from here. 

So you T^ain, though all man's passionate seas 
Roar their blind tides. I can forget all these. 


ON GROWING OLU 

Be with me. Beauty, for the fire is dying ; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift flying. 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold lor loving. 

I take the book and gather to the fire, 

Turning old yellow leaves: minute by minute 
The clock ticks to my heart. A withered wire, 
Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 

I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 

Your comland, nor your hilbland, nor your valleys 

Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 

Where the young knight the broken squadron rallies. 

Only stay quiet while my mind rementbers 

The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 


Beauty, have pity I for the strong have power. 
The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 
Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 
^ring-time of man ail April in a lace. 

CWy, as in the jostling in Um Strand, 

Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud, 

’Die beggar with the saucer in his band 
Asks onfy a penny from the pa^ng crowd. 

So, from this glittering world with all its fashion, 
Its fire, and play of men, its srir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom. Beauty, wisdom and passion, 
Bread to the soul, rain where the summers parch. 
Give me but these, and, though the darkness close 
Even the night will blossom as the rose. 
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Gits me s light that I may lee her, 

Give me a grace that I may be her, 

Give me a clue that I may find her 
Whose beauty shows the main behind her. 
Stars and women and running rivers. 

And sunny water where a shadow shivers, 
And the little brooks that lift the grasses, 
And April flowers are where she passes. 
And all thin^ good and aU things kind 
Are ^limroenngs coming from her mind. 
And in the niay a blackbird sings 
Against her very hearts springs. 
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Part I 

A N hour before the race they talked together, 

A pair of lovers, io the mild March weather, 
Charles Cothill and the goldeu lady, Em. 

Beautiful England’s hands had fashioned them. 

He was from Sleins, that manor up the Lithe, 
Riding the Downs had made his body blithe; 
Stalwart he was, and springy, hardened, swift, 

Able for perfect speed with perfect thrift, 

Man to the core yet moving like a lad. 

Dark honest eyes with merry gaze he had, 

A fine firm mouth, and wind-tan on bis skin. 

He was to ride, and ready to begin. 

He was to ride Right Royal, his own horse. 

In the English ’Chasers’ Cup on Compton Course. 
Under the pale cost reaching to his spurs 
One saw his colours, which were also ners, 

Narrow alternate bars blue and white. 

Blue as the speedwell’s eye and silver bright. 

What with hard work and waiting for the race. 
Trouble and strain were marked u^n bis face ; 

Men would have said that smnething worried blm. 

She was a golden lady, dunty, trim. 

As like the love time as laburnum blossom. 

Mirth, truth and goodness harboured in her bosom. 
Pure colour and pure contour and pure grace 
Made the sweet marvel of ber singing face ; 
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She was the very May^time that comes in 
Wtien hawthorns bud and nightin^es begin. 

To see her tread the red-tippt daisies wliite 
In the green fields all golden with delight 
Was to believe Queen Venus conw .'igain, 

She was as dear »s sunshine after rain ; 

Snell loveliness this golden lady Itnd. 

All lovely things .inti piuts tilings made her glad, 
lint most slic loved Ine things her lover loved. 

The ■windy Downlands wlierc tlic kestrels roved. 

The sea of grosses tliat llie wiiul runs over 
Where blundering beetles tlrunken from the clover 
Stumble about the startled ivisser-by. 

There on the grass uiidcmcaUi the sky 
She loved to ride with him for hours on hours, 
Smelling the seasoned gross and those small flowers. 
Milkworts and thymes, that grow ujmn the Downs. 
There from a chalk edge they would see the towns : 
Smoke above tiees, by day, or spires of churches 
Gleaming with swinging wintl-cocks on their perches. 
Or windows flasltinc in the light, or trains 
Burrowing below wTiitc smoke across the plains. 

By night, the darkness of tlic valley sot 
\^^ith scattered lights to whore the ridges met 
And three great glares making the heaven dun, 
Oxford and Wallingford and Abingdon. 

•• Dear, in an hour,” said Cliarlcs, "the race begins. 
Before 1 start I must confess my sins. 

For I have sinned, and now it troubles me.” 

" I saw that you were sad," ssud Emily. 

” Before I speak,” said diaries, ” I must premise, 
You were not here to help me to be wise, 

And something happened, difficult to tell. 

Even if I sinned, i feel 1 acted well. 

From inspiration, mad as that may seem. 

Just at the grey of dawn I bad a dream. 

It was the strangest dream I ever had. 

It was the dteasi that drove me to be mad. 
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1 dreamed I stood upon the race>conrse here. 

Watching a blinding rainstorm blowing clear, 

And as it blew away, I said aloud, 

" That rain will make soft going on the ploughed.’ 

And instantly I saw the whole great course. 

The grass, the brooks, the fences toppt with govse, 
Gleam in the sun ; and all the |dotighland shone 
Blue, like a marsh, though now the rain had gone. 
And in my drcani I siud, ‘ That plough will be 
Terrible work for soiue, but not for me. 

Not for Bight Royal.’ 

And a voice said, ‘ No, 

Not for Right Royal.’ 

And I looked, and, lo i 

There was Right Royal, speaking, at ray bide. 

The horse’s wry self, ujd yet tiis hide 
Was like, what shall I say ? like j>carl on fire, 

A wliitc soft glow of burning that did twirc 
Like soft whitc-heul with every bix-alh he drew, 

A glow, with utter brightness running through ; 

Most s^endid, though 1 cannot make you see. 

His great crest glittered as he looked at me 
Critiieted with spitting storks ; he stamped the ground 
All cock and Are, trembling like a hound, 

And glad of me, and eager to declare 
His horse’s mind. 

And 1 was made aware 
That, being a horse, his mind could only say 
Few things to me. He said, ’ It is my day, 

My day, to-day ; I shall not have another.’ 

And as he spoke he seemed a younger brother 
Most near, and yet a horse, and then be grinned 
And tossed his crest and crinier to the wind. 

And looked down to the Water with an eye 
All fire of soul to gallop dreadfully. 

All this was strange, but then a stranger thing 
Came afterwards. I woke aQ shivering 
With wonder and excitement, yet with dreed 
Lest the dream meant that Royal should be dead. 
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I hurried out; no need to hurry, though; 

There he was shining like a morning star. 

Now hark. You know how cold his manners are, 
Nerer a whinny fbr his dearest friend. 

To-day he heara me at the courtyard end, 

He left his breakfast with a shattering call, 

A View HaUoo, and, swinging in his stall. 

Ran up to nuzsle me with signs of joy. 

It stMgered Harding and the stable-boy, 

And Harding said, * What’s come to him to-duy T 
He must have had a dream be beat the bay.' 

Now that was strange; and. what was stranger, this. 

I know he tried to say those words of his, 

‘ It is my day ’; and Harding turned to me ; 

‘ It is his day to-day, that's plain to see.* 

Right Royal nuzzled at me as he spoke. 

That staggered me. I felt that 1 soould choke. 

It came so pat upon my unsaid thought, 

1 asked him what he meant. 

He answered.' Naught. 
It only came into my head to say. 

But there it is. To-day ’• Right Royal’s day.’ 

That was the dream. 1 cannot put the glory 
With which it filled my bei^ in a story. 

No one can tell a dream. 

a Now to confess. 

The dream made daily life a nothingness, 

Iferely a mould which white-hot beauty fills, 

Pure from some source of pasrionate joys and skUls, 
And bring flooded with my Tirion thus, 

Certain of winning, puDed and glorious, 

Walking upon this earth-top like a king, 

My judgment went. 1 did a foolish tlung, 

I naickM myself to win with all I had. 

Now that it’s done I see that it was mad, 

But still, I had to do it, feeling so. 

That is the full oonfesricn; now you know.** 
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Shb. The thing U done, and being done, must be. 

You cannot hedge. Would you had talked with me 
Before you plunged. But there, the thing is done. 

Hb. Do not exaggerate the risks I run. 

Right Royal was a bad horse in the past, 

A rogue, a cur, but he is euned at last; 

For I was right, hU former owner wrong, 

He is a game good ’chaser, going strong. 

He and my lucky star may pull me tlirough. 

Shb. O grant they may ; but think what’s raring you. 
Think for a moment what his chances are 
Against Sir Lopez, Soyland, Kiibbadar. 

He. You said you thought Sir Lopez past his best. 

I do, myself. 

SsB. But there arc all the rest. 

Peterkinooks, Red Ember, Counter-Vair. 

And then Grey Glory and the Irish mare. 

Hb. She’s scratched. The rest are giving me a stone. 
Utdeas the Arid hides something quite unknown 
I stand a chance. The going favours me. 

The ploughland will be bogland certainly. 

After this rain. If Royal keeps his nerve, 

If no one cannons me at iump or swerve, 

I stand a chance. And Utougb I dread to fail. 

This passionate dream that drives me like a sail 
Runs in my blood, and cries, that 1 shall win. 

She. Please Heaven you may; but now (for me) begin 
^ain the horrors that I cannot tril, 

Horrors that made my childhood such a bell. 

Watching my Father near the gambler’s grave 
Step after step, yet impotent to save. 

You do not know, I never let you know, 

The horror of ^ose days of long ago 
When Father raced to ruin. Ev^ night 
After my Mother took away the light, 
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For weeks before each meeting, I would see 
Horrible horses lookine down on me, 

Laughing and saying, “ We shall best your Father. 
Then when the meetings come 1 used to gather 
Close up to Mother, and we used to pray, 

* O God, for Christas sake, let bim win to-day.* 

And then we had to wat^ for his return, 

Craning our necks to see if we could learn, 

Before ne entered, what the week had been. 


Now I shall look on such another scene 
Of waiting on the race-chance. For to-day, 
Just as I did with Father, I shall say, 

‘ Yes, he’ll be beaten by a head, or break 

A stirrup leather at the wall, or take 

The brook too slow, emd, then, all will be lost.' 


Daily, in mind, 1 saw the Winning Post, 

The Straight, and all the horses’ gliromcriTig forms 
Rushing Ixtweca the railings’ wiling swarms. 

My Fauier’fi colours leading. Every day, 

Gosing my eyes, I saw them die away, 

In the last strides, and lose, lose by a neck, 

Lose by an inch, but lose, and bring the wreck 
A day’s march nearer. Now be^ns again 
The agony of waiting for the pain. 

The agony of watching ruin come 

Out of man's dreams to overwhelm a home. 


Go now, my dear. Before the race is due 
We’ll meet again, and then I’ll speak with you. 


In a nee-course box behind the Stand 
Right Royal shone from a strapper’s band. 
A big dark bay with a restless tread, 
Fetlock deep in a wbeat-etraw bed; 

A noble horse of a nervy blood, 

By 0 Mon Roi out of metitude. 
Something quick in bis eye and ear 
Gave a hint that he mi^t be queer. 
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In front, he was all to a horseman’s mind; 

Some thought him a trifle li^ht behind. 

By two good points might lus »nk be known, 

A beautiful head and a Jumping Bone. 

He had been the hope of Sir Button Budd, 

Who bred him there at the Fletchings stud, 

But the Fletchings jockey had flogged him cold 
In a narrow thing as a two*year>old. 

After that, with nis sulks and swerves. 

Dread of the crowd and Ats of nerves, 

Like a wastrel bee who makes no honey. 

He had hardly earned his entry money. 

Liking him still, though he failed at racing, 

Sir Button trained him for steeple-chasing. 

He jumped like a stag, but his heart was cowed ; 
Notning would make him face the crowd. 

When he reached the Straight where the crowds began 
He would make no effort for any man. 

Sir Button sold him, Charles Cothill bought him, 

Rode him to hounds and soothed and taught him- 
After two years’ care Charles felt assured 
Ihst his horse’s broken heart was cured, 

And the jangled nerves in tune again. 

And now, as proud as a King of Spain, 

He moved in ms box with a restless tread. 

His eyes like sparks in his lovely bead. 

Ready to run Mtween the roar 

Of the stands that face the Straight once more * 

Residy to race, though blown, though beat. 

As long as his will could lift his fert ; 

Ready to burst his heart to pass 

Eiach gasping horse in that street of grass. 

John Harding said to his stable-boy : 

“ Would loolu were deeds, for he looks a joy. 

He’s come on well in the last ten days." 

The horse looked up at the note of praise. 
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He fixed hit ew upon Harding's eye, 

Tben he put mI thought of Harding by, 

Then hii ears went b^k and he clipped all clean 
The manger’s well where his oats had been. 

John Harding walked to the stable-yard, 

Hii brow was worried with thinking hard. 

He thought, “ His ure was a Derby winner, 

His legs are steel, and he loves his dinner, 

And yet of old, when they made him race. 

He sulked or funked like a real disgrace ; 

Now for man or horse. I say, it's plain, 

That what once he's been, IkII be again. 

For all his looks. I’ll take mv oath 
That horse is a cur, and slack as sloth. 

He’U funk at a great big field like this. 

And the lad won't cure that sloth of his. 

He stands no chanee, and jret Bungay says 
He '■ been backed all morning a hundred ways 
He was twenty to one last night, by Heaven : 
Twenty to one, and now he’s seven. 

Well, one of these fools whom fortune loves 
Has made up his mind to go for the gloves : 

But here's Dick Cappell to bring me news.” 

Dick Cappell came from a London Mews, 

His fleshlesB face was a stretcbt skin sheath 
For the narrow pear of the skull beneath. 

He had cold blue ey^ and a mouth like a slit, 
With yellow teeth sticking out &om it. 

There was no red blood in his lips or skin, 

He’d a sinister, hard, sharp soul within. 

Perhaps the thing t^t he most enjoyed 
Was Ming rude when he feh annoyed. 

He sucked bis cane, be nodded to John, 

He asked, ** What’s brought your lambkin on T " 

John said, “ I had meant to ask of rau 

Vi^o’s backing him, IBcfc; I hoped you knew." 
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iMck uid, “ Pill Stewut hat placed the money. 

I don’t know whose.. 

John said, " That’s funny.” 
” Why ftmny t *’ said Dick; but John said naught; 
He looked at the hone’s legs and thought. 

Yet at last he said, “ It beats me clean. 

But whoever be is, he must be green. 

There are eight in this could give him a stone. 

And twelve should beat him on form alone. 

The lad can ride, but it’s more than riding 
That will give the bay and the grey a hiding.” 

Dick sucked his cane and looked at the horse 
With ” Nothing’s certain on Compton Course. 

He looks a peach. Have you tried him high t ” 

John said, ^ You know him as well as I; 

What he has done and what he can do. 

He ’i been ridden to hounds this year or two. 

When last he was raced, he made the running 
For a stable companion twice at Sunning. 

He was placed, bad third, in the Blowbury Cup 
And second at Tew with Kingston up. 

He sulked at Folkestone, be funked at Speen, 

Uc baulked at the ditch at Hampton Green. 

Nick Kingston thought him a slug and cur, 

* You must cut his heart out to make him stir,’ 

But his legs are iron ; he’s fine and fit.” 

Dick said, ” Maybe ; but he’s got no grit. 

With to-^y’s big field, on a course like this. 

He will come to grief with that funk of his. 

Well, it’s queer, to me, that they’ve brought him on. 
It’s Kubbadar's race. Good morning, John.'* 

When Dick had gone from the stable-yard, 

John wrote a note on a racing card. 

He said, ” Since Stewart bu placed the com.. 

It’s Mr. Cothill he got it bom. 

Now why should that nice young man go blind 
iljod baw bis horse ? Has be his mind T 

Such a nice young fellow, so civil-spoken. 

Should Imve more sense than to get him broken. 
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For broken he’ll be as sure as eggs 
If he puts his money on horses’ legs. 

And to trust to this, who’s a nice old thin^ 

But can no more win than a cow can sing. 

Well, they say that wisdom is dearly bought, 

A world at pain for a want of thought; 

But why should he back what stands no chance, 

No more than the Rowley Mile's in France T 
Why didn’t he talk of it first with me ? 

Well, Lord, we trainers can let it be, 

Why can’t these owners abstain the same- T 
It can’t be aught but a losing game. 

He’ll finish ninth ; he’ll be forced to sell 
His horse, his stud, and his borne as well; 

He'll lose his lady, and all for this— 

A daft belief in that horse of his. 

It *s ootliing to me, a man might say, 

That a rich young fool should be cast away, 

Though what he ooea wHb his own, in fine. 

Is certainly no concern of mine. 

I’m paid to see that his horse is fit, 

I can’t engage for an owner’s wit. 

For the heart of a man may love his brother. 

But who can be wise to save another T 
Souls are out own to save from burning, 

We must all Icam how, and pay for learning. 

And now, by the clock, that bell that went 
Was the Saddling Bell for the first event. 

Since the time comes close, it will save some swearing 
If we get beforehand, and start preparing.” 


The roads were filled with a drifting crowd, 
Many mouth-organs droned aloud, 

A couple of lads in scarlet bats, 

Yellow trousers and purple spats, 

Dragged their banjos, wearily eyeing 
Paanng brakes full of sportsmen K-ing. 
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Then with a long horn blomng a glory 
Came the four-in-hand of the young Lord Tory, 
The young Lord’s eyes on his leaders’ ears 
And the blood-like team going by to cheers. 

Then in a brake came chceiers and hooters 
Peppering folk f^om tin peashooters; 

I’he Green Man’s Friendly in bright mauve caps 
Followed fast in the Green Man’s traps. 

The crowd made way for the traps to pass, 

Then a drum beat up with a blare of brass, 

Medical students smart as paint 
Sang gay songs of a sad complaint, 

A wolf-cyed man who carried a kipe 
Whistled as shrill as a man could pipe, 

Then paused and grinned with his gaps of teeth, 
Ciylng, ” Here's your colours for Coin]>ton Heath, 
All the colours of all the starters. 

For gentlemen’s ties and ladies’ garters ; 

Here you have them, penny a pin, 

Buy your colours and see them win. 

Here you have them, the favourites’ own. 

Sir Lopez’ colours, the blue-white roan, 

For all the races and what’ll win ’em. 

Real jockey’s silk with a pin to pin ’em.” 

Out of bis kipe he sold to many 
Bright silk buttons and charged a penny. 

A bookie walked with his clerk beside him, 

His stool on his shoulders seemed to ride him. 

His white top-bat bore a sign which ran 
*' Your old pal Bunkie the working man.” 

His clothes were a check of three-inch squares, 

“ Bright brown and fawn with the pearls in paita.'* 
Double pearl buttons ran down the side, 

The knees were tight and the ankles wide. 

A bright, thick chain made of discs of tin 
Secured a board from his waist to chin. 

The men in the brakes that passed at trot 
Read “ First past Post ” ana “ Run or No^” 

The bookie’s face was an angry red. 
eyes seemed rolling inside his head. 
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His clerk was a lean man, secret, spare, 

With thin lips knowing and dan^ black hair. 

A big black wg mudt weathered with rain 
Hung round his neck by a leathered chain. 

Seven linked dancers singing a song 
Bowed and kicked as they danced along. 

The middlcinan thrust and pulled and squeezed 
A concertina to tunes that pleased. 

After them, honking, with Uey, Hoy, Hey, 

Came drivers tltrusting to clear the way. 

Drivers vexed 1^ the concertina. 

Saying, “ Go, bury that d-d hyena,” 

Drivers dusty with wind-red faces 
Leaning out of tl»cir driving-places. 

The dancers mucked them and called them names 
” Look at our butler,” ” Drive on, James.” 

The cars drove past and the dust rose after. 

Little boys chH.scd them yelling with laughter, 
Clambering on them when they slowed 
For a dirty ride down a perch of road. 

A dark green car with a smart drab lining 
Passed witli a stately pair reclining; 

Peering walkers standing aside 

Saw Soylaiid’s owner p^ with his bride, 

Young Sir Eustace, biting his lip. 

Pressing his chin with his finger-tip. 

Xerves on edge, at, he co«iJd not choose, 

From thought of the bets he stood to lose. 

His lady, a beauty whom thought made pale. 
Prayed from fear that the horse might fail. 

A bright brass rod on the motor's bonnet 
Carried her husband’s colours on it. 

Scarlet spots on a field of cream : 

She stared ahead in a kind of dream. 

Then came ca& from the r^way stations, 
Carrying men from all the Rations, 

Olive-s^ned Frendi with clipped moustaches, 
Almond-eyed like Paris apaches. 

Rosy French with their foces shining 
joy of living and love of dining. 
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Silent Spaniards, meri^ Italians, 

Nobles, commoners, saints, rapscallions ; 

Riissians tense with the quest of truth 
That maddens manhood and saddens youth ; 
Learned Norwegians hale and limber. 

Brown from the borqties new in with timber, 
Oregon men of nix feet seven 
With backs from Atlas and hearts from Heaven. 
Orleans Creoles, ready for duels. 

Their delicate cars with scarlet jewels, 

Gn cn silk handkerchiefs round their throats, 

III from sea with the cotton boats. 

Portuguese and Braziliaiios, 

Men from the mountains, men from the Llanos, 
Men from the Pampas, men from the Sierras, 
Men from the mines of t!»e Cordilleras, 

Men from the flats of the tropic mud 
Where the butterfly glints his mail with blood ; 
Men from the pass where day by day 
The sun'd heat scales the rocks away ; 

Men from the hills where night by night 
The sheen-bcUs give the heart delight; 

Indians, Lascars and Ben^ese, 

Greeks from the mainland, Greeks from the seas t 
All kinds of bodies, oU kinds of faces. 

All were coming to see the races. 

Coming to see Sir Lopez run 

And watch the English having Hieir fun. 

The Carib boxer from Hispaniola 
Wore a rose in his tilted bowler 5 
He drove a car with a yellow panel, 

He went full speed and be drove a channel. 

Then came dog*carts and traps uid wagons 
With impels of lunches, pics and flagons, 

Bucks from city and flash young bloods 
With vests “ cut sam^ ” to show their studs, 
Hawbuck Towler and Spiccy Random 
Tooled in style in a rakish tandem. 

Blood Dick Haggit and Bertie Askins 
Had dancers’ skirts on their horses’ gaskins; 
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Crash Pete Snounee with that girl of Dowser’s 
Drove a horse that was wearing trousers ; 

The waggonette from The Old Pier Head 
Drove to the tune *' My Monkey's Dead.” 

The costermongers as smart as sparrows 
Brought their wives in their donkey barrows. 

The uean-legged donkeys, dever and cunning, 

Their ears cocked forward, tbdr neat feet running, 
Their carts and harness flapping with flags. 

Were bright as heralds and proud ns stags. 

And there in pride in the flapfMng banners 
Were the costers’ selves in blue l»ndannas. 

And the costers’ wives in feathers curling. 

And their sons, with their sweet mouth'Organs skirling, 

And from midst of the road to the roadside shifting 
The crowd of the world on foot went drifting, 
Standing aside on the trodden grass 
To chair as they let the trafllc pass. 

Then back they flooded, singing and cheering, 
Plodding forward and duanj^ring. 

Up to the course to take tneir places, 

To lunch and gamble and sec the races. 

The great Grand Stand, made my by the weather, 
flaunted colours that tugged their tether; 

Tier upon tier the wooden seats 

Were packed as full as the London streets 

When tlie IGng and Queen go by in state, 

Oick, click, clack, went the tumstile gate; 

The orange-sellers cried ” Fat and fine 
Seville oranges, sweet, like wine : 

Twopence apiece, all juice, all juice.” 

The pea ana the thimble caught their goose. 

Two white-faced lurchers, not over-clean. 

Urged the passers to ” spot the queen.” 

They flicked three cards that the world might choose, 
They cried “ All prizes. You cannot lose. 

Come, pick the lady. Only a shilling.” 

One of their friends cried out, ” I’m willing.” 
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He “ picked tbe lady ” and took his pay, 

And he cried, “ It ’b giving money away.” 

Men came yelling ” Cards of the races ” ; 

Men bawkra matches and studs and laces ; 

a -women in green shawls dizened 

^rls’ fortunes with eyes that glistened ; 
Negro minstrels on banjoes strumming 
Sang at the stiles to people coming. 

Like glistening beetles clustered close. 

The myriad motors parked in rows. 

The bonnets flashed, and the brass did clink, 
As tbe drivers poured their motors drink. 

The March wind blew the smell of the crowd, 
All men there seemed crying aloud. 

But over the noise a louder roar 
Broke, as the wave that bursts on shore 
Drowns the roar of the wave tliat comes, 

So this roar ruse on the lesser hums, 

” I b^k the Field. I ba^ the Field.” 

Man who lives under sentence sealed, 
Tragical man, who has but breath 
For few brief vears as he goes to death, 
Tragical man ny strange winds blown 
To uve in crowds ere he die alone, 

Came in his jovial thousands massing 
To see Life moving and beauty passing. 

They sucked their fruit in the wooden ticn 
And flung the skins at the passers' ears ; 
Drumming their heels on the planks below. 
They sang of Dolly of Idaho. 

Past, like a flash, the first race went. 

The time drew by to tbe great event. 


At a quarter to three the Ing bell pesded ; 

The horses trooped to tbe Sidling Field. 

*3 
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Covered in clothing, bone and mare 
Pricked their cara at Oke people there; 

Some showed devil, and some, composure, 

As they trod their way to the great enclosure. 

When the clock struck three and the men weighed out, 
Charles Cotliill shook, though his heart was stout. 

The thought of his bets, so gaily laid, 

Seemed a stone Rte more when he sat and weighed. 

As he swung in the scales and nursed his saddle, 

It seemed to him that his brains would addle; 

For now that the plunger reached the brink, 

The risk was more than he liked to think. 

In ten more minutea his future life. 

His hopes of home with his chosen wife, 

Would all depend on a doubtful horse 
la a crowded field over Compton Course. 

He had backed Right Royal for all he owned. 

At thought of hia want of sense he groaned. 

“ All for a dream of the night,” be thought. 

He was riglit for weight at eleven naught. 

Then Em’s sweet face rose up in bis brain. 

He cursed his will that bad aealt her pain : 

To hurt sweet Emmy and lose her love 
Was madman’s folly by all above. 

He saw too well as he crossed the yard 
That his madman's plunge had borne her hard, 

“ To wring sweet Em like her drunken father, 

I’d fall at the Fitch and end it rather. 

Oh, I hope, hope, hem, that her golden heart 
Will give me a word b^ore I start. 

If I thought our love should have come to wreck, 

I’d pull &ght Royal and break my nec^ 

And Monkery’s shoe might kick my brains outr 
That my own heart’s Uood might wash my stains out. 
But even if Emmy, ray sweet, forgive. 

Pm • ruined man, so 1 need not hve. 
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For IVe backed my horse with my all, by Heaven. 

To be first in a field of thirty-seven. 

And good as he is, the dream’s a lie.” 

He was no hope, but to fall and die. 

As he left the room for the Saddling Paddock 
He looked as white as the fiesh of haddock. 

But Love, all seeing, though painted blind, 

Makes wisdom live in a woman’s miitd. 

His love knew well from her own heart’s bleeding 
The word of help that her man was needing; 

And there she stood with her eyes most bright, 

Ready to cheer her heart’s delight. • 

She said, “ My darling, I feci so proud 
To see you followed by all the crowd ; 

And I shall bo proud as I see you win. 

Right Rovnl, Soyland and Peterkin 
Are the three I pick, first, second, third. 

And oh, now listen to what I heard. 

Just now in the park Sir Norman Cooking 
Said, ‘Harding, how well Riglit Royal’s looking. 
They’ve brought him on in tlie ring, they say.’ 

John said, * Sir Norman, to-day ‘s nis day.’ 

And Sir Norman said, ‘ If 1 bad a monkey 
I'd put it on yours, for be looks so spunky.’ 

So you see that the experts think as you. 

Now, my own, own, own, may your dream come true. 
As 1 know it will, as I know it must ; 

You have all my prayer and my love and trust. 

Oh, one thing more that Sir Norman said, 

‘ A lot of money has just been laid 
On the mare Gavotte that no one knows.’ 

He said, ‘ She’s small, but, my word, she goes. 

Since she bears no weight, it she only jumps, 

She’ll put these cracks to their ace of trumps. 

But,' he said, ‘ she's slight for a course like this.’ 
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That’s all my gossip, so there it is. 

Dear, reckon the words I spoke unspoken, 

I fiuled in love and my hc^ is broken. 

Now I go to my place to Uush with pride 
As the people talk of how well yon ride ; 

I mean to shout like a bosun's mate 
When I see you lead coming up the Straiglit. 

Now may all God's help be with you, dear.” 

” Well, bless you, Em, for your wonls of cheer. 

And now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Good-bye. 

Now, Ilnrdiiig, we'd Ik-.sI begin.” 

At buckle and billet th<-ir fingers wrought. 

Till the sheets were home and the bowlines taut. 

As he knotted the reins and took his stand 
The horse’s soul came- into bis Imiid. 

And up from the mouth that h< ltl the steel 
Came an innermost word, half thought, half feel, 

” My day to-day, O master, O master ; 

None shidl jump deaitcr. hoik- shall go faster. 

Cull till you kilt me, for I’ll obey, 

It's my day to-day, it’s my day to-day.” 

In a second more he had found his s( at. 

And the standers-by jumpe-d clear of fc-ct, 

For the bm dark bay all tire and fettle 
Had his bl<)i>d in a dance to show his mettle. 

Charles soothed him down till his tricks were gone { 
Then he leaned for a final word from John. 

John Harding's face was alert and grim, 

From under his band he talked to him. 

” It’s none of my Inisiness, sir," he said, 

“ What you stand to win or the bets you’ve made, 
But the tumour goes tliat you’ve backed your horse. 

Now you need no telling of Compton Course. 

It’s a dangerous course at the best of times. 

But on days like this some jumps are crimes f 
With a field like this, ni^ rorty starting, 

After one time round it’ll need re-chartmg. 
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Now think it a hunt, the first time round ; 

Don’t think too much about losing ground. 

Lie out of your ground, for sure os trumps 
There’ll be people killed in the first three jumps. 
The second time round, pipe hands for boarding. 
You can sec what ’s doing and act according. 

Now your horse is a slug and a sulkcr too, 

Your way with the horse I k-ave to you ; 

But, sir, you watch for these jokers’ tricks 
And watch that devil on number Six ; 

There ’s nothing he likes like playing it low, 

What n horse mayn’t like or ft man mayn't know. 
Atitl what they Jove when they race a toff 
Is to flurry his horse at taking off. 

The ways of the crook arc hard to learn. 

Now watch that fence at the outer turn ; 

It looks so slight but it’s highly like 

That it ’s killed more men than the Dyers’ Dyke. 

It ’b down ill a dii> and you turn to take it, 

And men in a bunch, just there, mistake it. 

But well to the right, it’s firmer ground, 

And the quick way there is the long way round. 

In Cannibal's year, in just this weather. 

There were five came down at that fence together. 
I called it murder, not riding races. 

You’ve nothing to fear from the other places, 

Your horse can jump. 

Now I’ll say no more. 

They say you’re on, as I said before. 

It’s none of my business, sir, but still 
I would like to say that 1 hope you will. 

Sir, I wish you luck. When wc two next meet 
I hope to hear how you hud them beat.” 

Charles CothiU nodded with, “ Thank tou, John. 
We’ll try ; and, oh, you’re a thousand on.” 

He beard John’s thanks, but knew at a glance 
That John was sure that he stood no chance. 
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He turned IU(;ht Royal, he drew deep breath 
With the thought, Now for it; a ride to death. 
Now come, my brauty, for dear Em'ii sake. 

And if come you can’t, may our necks both break.” 

And there to his front, with their riders stooping 
For the final word, were the racers trooping. 

Out at the gate to cheers and banter 
They paced in pride to begin their canter. 

Muscatel with the big white star. 

The roan Red Ember, and Kubbadar, 

Kubbadnr with his teeth bared yellow 
At the Dakkanesc, his stable-fellow. 

Then Forward-Ho, then a chestnut weed, 

Skysail, slight, with a turn of speed. 

The neat Gavotte under black and coral, 

Then the Mutineer, Lord Leybourne’s sorrel, 

Katuna miiicitig, Syringa sidling, 

Stormalcng fighting to break his bridling. 
Thunderbolt dancing with raw nerves quick, 

Tiyi^ a savage at Bitter Dick. 

The Ranger (winner three years before), 

Now old, but ready for one try more ; 

Hadrian ; Thankful; tiie stable-cronies, 
Peterkinooks and Dear Adonis: 

The flashing Rocket, with taking action ; 

Exception, Mcked by the Tencombe faction j 
Old Sir Francis and young King Tony, 

And gaunt Path Finder vntb great hips bony. 

At this, he rode through the open gate 
Into the course to try his fate. 

He heard a roar from a moving crowd ; 

Right Royal kindled and cried aloud. 

There was the course, stand, tail and pen, 

Peopled with seventy thousand men ; 

Seventy thousand faces staring, 

^triages parked, a brass bmid blaring: 

Over the stand the flags in ballows 
Bent ^eir poles like ihe wands of willows. 
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AU men there seemed trying to bawl, 

Yet a few great voices topped them all; 

** I back the Field I I back the Field t ’’ 

Right Royal trembled with pride and squealed. 

Charles Cotbill smiled with reli' i to find 
This roaring crowd to his horse's mind. 

He passed the stand where his lady stood. 

His nerves were tense to the multitude; 

His blood beat hard and his eyes grew dim 
As he knew that some were cheering him. 

Then, as he turned, at his pace’s end 
There came a roar as when floods descend. 

All down the Straight from the crowded stands 
Came the yells of voices and clap of hands, 

For with bright bay beauty that shone like flame 
The favourite horse. Sir Lopez, came. 

His beautiful hips and splendid shoulders 
And power of stride moved all beholders, 

Moved non>betters to try to bet 
On that favourite horse not beaten yet. 

With glory of power and speed he strode 
To a sea of cheering that moved and flowed 
And followed and heaped and burst like storm 
From the joy of men in the perfect form : 

Cheers followed his path both sides the course. 

Charles Cotbill sighed when he saw that horse. 

The cheering died, then a burst of clapping 
Met Soyland’s coming all bright from strapping, 

A big dark brown who was bmted thick 
Lest one of the jumps should make him click. 

He moved very big, he’d a bead like a fiddle. 

He seemed all ends without any middle. 

But ill as he looked, that out<»st racer 
Was a rare good horse and a perfect ’chaser, 
liien llie Ghost came on, tb» Meringue, the bay, 
Then proud Grey Glory, the dapple-grey ; 
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The splendid grey brou^t a burst of cheers. 

Then Cimmeroon, who had tried for years 

And had thrice been placed and had once been fourth. 

Came trying again the proverb’s worth. 

Then again, like a wave as it runs a pier, 

On and on, unbroken, there came a cheer 
As Monkery, black as a collier-barm, 

Trod sideways, bickering, taking charge, 

Cross-Molin, from the Blowbury, followed, 

Lucky Shot skipped, Coranto wallowed. 

Then Counter-Vair, the declared-tc^win. 

Stable-fellow of Cross-Molin; 

Culverin last, with Cannonade, 

Formed rearguard to the grand parade. 

And DOW, as tlicy turned to m to post, 

The Skysail calSshly barged The Ghost, 

The Ghost lashed out with a bitter knock 
On the tender muscle of Skysail’s bock, 

And Skysail’s hope of that splendid hour 
Was cut oS short like a summer flower. 

From the cantering crowd be limped apart 
Back to the Paddock and did not start. 

As thev cantered down, Charles Cotbill’s mind 
Was filled with jov that his horse went kind ; 

He showed no sulks, no sloth, no fear, 

But leant on his rein and pricked his ear. 

They lined themselves at the Po.st to start, 

Charles took bis place with a thumping heart. 

Excitement running in waves took bold. 

His teeth were chattered, his hands were cold 
His joy to be there was mixed with dread 
To be left at post when they shot ahead. 

The horses sparred as though drunk with wine. 

They bickerra and snatched at taking line. 

Then a grey-haired raui with a hawk-Uke faca 
Read from a list each rider’s place. 

Sitting astride bis pommeiy hack, 

He ordered them up ot sent them back; 
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He bade them heed that they jump their nag* 

Over every jump between the 

Here Kubbadar, who was pulling double, 

Went sideways, kicking and r^ing trouble, 

Monkery seconded, kiclcing and biting. 

Thunderbolt followed by starting fighting. 

The starter eyed them and gave the order 
That the three wild horses keep the border, 

With men to liold them to keep them quiet. 

Boys from the stables stopped their riot. 

Out of the line to the edge of the field 
The three wild biters and kickers wheeled ; 

Then the rest edged up and pawed and bickered, 
Reached at their reins and snatched and snickered. 
Flung white foam as they stamped their hate 
Of passionate blood compelled to wait. 

Then the starter shouted to Charles, “ Good heaven. 
This isn’t a circus, you on Seven.” 

For Royal souirmed tike a box of tricks 
And Coranto's rider, the number Six, 

Cursed at Charles for a gi^o young fool 
Who ought to be at a riding school. 

After a minute of swerves and shoving, 

A line like a half-moon started moving. 

Then Rocket and Soyland leaped to stride, 

To be pulled up short and wheeled to side. 

Then the trickier riders started thrusting, 

Judging the starter's mind too trusting; 

But the starter said, ” You know ouite clearly 
That isn’t allowed ; though you’d like it dearly.” 

Then Cannonade made a sideways bolt 
That gave Exception an ugly jolt. 

Then the line, re-formed, broke all to pieces. 

Then the line re-forms, and the tumult ceases. 

Each man sits tense though his racer dances; 

In a slow, jerked walk the line advances, 

2J» 
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And then in a flash, more felt than seen, 

The flag shot down and the ooune showed green, 
And the line surged forwards and all that glory 
Of speed was sweeping to make a story. 

One second before, Charles Cothill's mind 
Had been filled with fear to be left behind, 

But now with a rush, as when hounds leave coves, 
The line broke up and his fear was over. 

A glimmer of bay behind The Ghost 
Showed Dear Adonis still there at post. 

Out to the left, a joy to his backer, 

Kubbadar led the fidd a cracker. 

The thunder of horsea, all fit and foaming, 

Uade the blood not eare whether death were coming, 
A glimmer of ailks, blue, white, green, red, 

Flashed Into his eye and went aliead ; 

Then hoof-casts scattered, then rushing horses 
Passed at his side with all toelr forces. 

His blood leapt up but bis mind said “ No, 

Steady, my darling, slow, go slow. 

In the first time round ride's a hunt.’* 

The Turk’s Grave Fence made a line in front. 

Long years before, when the race began, 

That first of the jumps bad maimed a man : 

His horse, the Turk, nad been killed and burled 
There in the ditch W horse-hoofs berried; 

And over the poor 'lark’s bones at pace 
Now, every year, there goes the race. 

And many a man makes doctor’s work 
At the thorn-bound ditch that hides the Turk, 

And every man as he rides that course 
Thinlu, tliere, of tbe Turk, that good old horse. 

The thick thom-feuce stands five feet high. 

With a ditch beyond unseen by eye, 

Which a horse must guns firom ms urgent tides 
fte^ng Urn there to jump it wider. 

And beiiw so near both Stand and Post, 

Out of all tbe jumps men haunt it most, 
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And there, with the crowd, and the uodulled nerrei. 
The old horse balks and the ^ung horse swerves, 

And the good horse falls with the bad on top 
And beautiful boldness cornea to stop, 

Charles saw the rush of the leading black, 

And the forehands lift and the men sway back; 

He steadied his horse, then with crash and crying 
The top of the Turk’s Grave Fence went flying. 

Round in a flash, refusing danger. 

Came the Lucky Shot right into Ranger ; 

Ranger swerving knoek^ Bitter Dick, 

Who blundered at it and leaped too quick ; 

Then crash went blackthorn as Bitter Dick fell. 
Meringue jumped on him and rolled os well. 

As Cities got over he splashed the dirt 
Of the poor Turk's grave on two men hurt. 

Right Royal landed. With cheers and laughter 
Some horses passed him and some came after; 

A floe brown horse strode up beside him. 

It was Thankful running with none to ride him ; 
Thankful’s rider, dizzy and sick. 

Lay in the mud by Bitter Dick. 

In front was the curving street of Course, 

Barred black by the leaps unsmashed by horse. 

A cloud blew by and the sun shone bright, 

Showing the guard-rails gleaming white. 

Little red flags, that gusts blew tense. 

Streamed to the wind at each black fence. 

And smiting the turf to clods that scattered 
Was the rush of the race, the thing that mastered, 

A tide of horses in fury flowing. 

Beauty of speed in glory going, 

Kubbadar pulling, romping flret, 

Like a big black fox that had made his burst. 

And away and away and away they went, 

A vinble song of what life meant. 
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Living in houses, slee^^g in bed, 

Going to business, rI! seemed dead, 

Dead as death to that rush in strife. 

Pulse for pulse with the heart of life. 

“For to all,” Charles thought, “when the blood beats 
high 

Comes the glimpse of that which may not die ; 

When the world is stilled, when the wanting dwindles. 
When the mind takes light and the s]>int kindles, 

One stands on a peak of this old earth.’’ 

Charles eyed his horses .ind sang with mirth. 

What of this world that spins through space T 
With red blood running 1 m rode a race, 

The beast’s red spirit was one with his, 

Emulous and in ecstasies ; 

Joy that from heart to wild heart passes 
In the wild thinn going throu(dt the grosses ; 

In the hares in the com, in shy gazelles 
Running the sand where no man dwells ; 

In horses scored at the prairie spritig; 

In the dun deer noiseless, hurrying; 

In fish in the dimness scarcely seen, 

^ve as shadows shooting in a shaking gn en ; 

In birds in the uir, ncok*strmniiig. swift, 

Wing touching wing while no wings shift. 

Seen by none, bnt when stars ap|K'ar 
A reaper wandering home may bear 
A sigh aloft where the stars are dim. 

Then a great rush going over him : 

This was his ; it had linked him close 
To the force by which the comet goes. 

With the rein none see^ with the lash none feels. 

But with flre-manc tossing and flashing heels. 


The roar of the rsce'course died behind them. 

In front were their Fates, they rode to find tlicm. 
With the wills of men, with toe strengths of horses. 
They dared the minute with all their forces. 
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Part 11 

i#rH,L piilling double, black Kubbodar led, 

Pulliug his rider half over his head ; 

Soyland’s cream jacket was spotted with red, 

Spotted with dirt from the rush of their tread. 

Briglit bay Sir Lopez, the loveliest there. 

Galloped at ease us though taking the air, 

Well in his compass witl» plenty to spare. 

Gavotte and The Ghost and the brown Counter-Vair 
Followed him close with Syringa the mare, 

And the roan hors<^ Red Ember, who went like a hare, 
And Forwjii-d-Ho bolting, though lus rider did .swear. 

Keeping this order, they reached the next fence, 
tVhich was living plushra blackthorn with gorse-toppings 
dense ; 

In the gloom of its darkness it loomed up immense. 

And Forward-Ho’s glory had conquered ms sense 
And he rushed it, not rising, and never went thence. 

And down in the ditch where the gorse'spikes were, 
scattered 

That blight chestnut's soul from his body was shattered 
And his rider shed tears on the dear head ail spattered. 

King Tony came down, but got up with a stumble, 

His rider went sideways, but knew how to tumble. 

And got up and remounted, though the ])ain made him 
humble. 

And he rude fifty yards and then stopped in a fumble. 

With a rush and a crashing Right Royal went over 
With the stride of a stalwart and tlic blood of a lover, 
He landed on stubble now pushing with clover. 

And just as he landed, the March sun shone bright 
And the blue sky showed flamchke and the dun clouds 
turned white; 

The little larks panted aloft their delight, 

Trembling and singing as though one with the light. 
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And Charles, as he rode, felt the joy of' their singing, 
While over the clover the horses went stringing, 

And up from Right Royal the message came win^n^, 

'' It is my day to-day, ^ougfa the pace may be stinging. 
Though the jumps be all danger and the going all 
clinging.” 

The white, square diurch-tower with its weather-cock 
swinging 

Rose up on the right above grass and dark plough. 
Where the elm trees’ blade branches had bud on the 
bough. 

Riderless Thankful strode on at his side. 

His bright stirrup-irons flew up at each stride ; 

Being free, in this gallop, had fliicd him with pride. 
Charles thought, “ What would come, if he ran out or 
shied 7 

1 wish from my heart that the brute would keep wide.” 
Coraiito drew up on Right Royal’s near quarter, 

Beyond lay a hurdle and ditch full of water. 

And now as they neared it. Right Royal took heed 
Of the distance to go and the steps he would need ; 

He cocked to the euort with eyes bright as gleed, 

Then Coranto’s wide wallow shot past him at speed : 

His rider's “ Hup, hup, now I ” called out quick and 
checrly, 

Sent him over in style, but Right Royal jumped early. 

Just a second too soon, and from some feet too far, 
Charles learned the mistake as he struck the top bar ; 
Then the water llashcd skywards, the earth gave a jar, 
And the man on Coranto looked back with ’^Aha I 
That’ll teach you, my son.” Then with straining of 
leather, 

Grey Glory and Monkery landed together. 

For a second the stunning kept Charles from his pain, 
Then his sense flooded back, making everything plain 
He was down on the mud, but he still held the rein; 
Ri^t Royal was heaving his haunch from the drain. 

The field was ahead of mm, gmng like rain. 
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And thou^ the plough held them, they went like the wind 
To the eyes of e man left so b&dly behintL 

Charles climbed to his feet as Right Royal crawled out, 
He said, “ That's extinction beyond any doubt." 

On the plough, on and on, went the rush of the rout. 
Charles mounted and rode, tor his courage was stout. 
And he would not give in UU the end of the Imut, 

But plastered with poachings he rode on forsaken : 

He had lost thirty lengths and his horse had been shaken. 

Across the wet ploughland he took a good pull, 

With the thougnt that the cup of his sorrow was full. 
For the speed of a stag and tne strength of a bull 
fould haralv recover the ground he had lost. 

Right Royal went dully, Aen snorted and tost, 

Tost Us head, with a whicker, went on, and went kind, 
And the horse's great spirit touched Charles in the mind. 
Though his bruise made him diz^ and tears made him 
blind. 

He would try to the finish, and so they should find. 

He was last, thirty lengths. Here he took in bis sails, 
For the field had come crash at the white post and rails. 

Here Sir Francis ran out, searing all who stood near. 
Going crash through the rail like a runaway deer. 

Then the riderless Thankful upset Mutineer, 

Dakkanese in refusing, wheelra round like a top 
Into Culverin’s shoulder, which made them bou stop. 

They reeled from the shock, shihered sideways, and 
crashed, 

Dakkanese on the guard>rail, which gave, and then 
smashed. ' 

As he rolled, the near shoes of the Culverin flashed 
High in air for a moment, bright iron in strain 
Then he rose with no rider and tripped in his rein. 

Right Royal came up as the Dakkanese rose 

All trembling and cowed as though beaten with blows ; 

The Culverin stumbled with Uie reins in bis toes : 

On the far side the leap stood the Mutineer grazing, 

Hm man was a heap which some fellows were raising. 
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Right Royal strode on, through a second wet plough, 
With the field far ahead (Kubbadar in the bow). 

Charles thought, Kubbadar’s got away from him now. 
Well, it’s little to me, for they’re so far ahead 
That they’ll never come back, though I ride myself 
dead." 

Right Royal bored forward and leaned on his hand, 

“ Good boy,” said his master. “ He must understand. 
You’re the one friend I’ll have when I've sold all my 
laud. 

God pity my Em as we come past the Stand, 

Last of all, and all muddy ; but now for Jim’s Pitch.” 
Four feet of gorse fence, then a fifteen foot ditch. 

And the fifteen foot ditch glittered bright to the brim 
With the brook that ran through it where the grayling 
did swim; 

In the shallows it sparkled, in the deeps it was dim. 
When the race was first run it had nearly drowned Jim, 
And now the bright irons of twenty-four horses 
Were to flicker its ripples with knockings of gorses. 

From fat in the rear Charles could watch them take 
hold 

Of their horses and push them across the light mould ; 
How their ears all cocked forward, bow the drumming 
hoofs rolled I 

Kubbadar, far ahead, flew across like a bird, 

Thim Soyland, bad second, with Muscatel third. 

Then Sir Lopez, and Path Finder, striding alone. 

Then the good horse, Red Ember, the fleabitten roan. 
Then the little Gavotte bearing less than ten stone. 

Then a crowd of all colours with Peterkinooks 
Going strong as a whale goes, head up and out flukes. 

And there, as Charles watched, as the shoulders went back, 
The riderless Thankful swerv^ left off the track, 
Crosring 'just to the front of the Cimmeroon bladr. 

Ere the rider could see what bis horse was about, 
Cimmeroon swerved, like Thankful, and followed him out. 
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Across the great grass is the midst of the course 
Cimmeroon ran a match with the riderless horse. 

Then the rider took charge, part by skill, part by force: 

He turned Cimmeroon to re-enter the race 

Seven lengths behind Charles in the post of disgrace. 

Beyond the next fence, at the top of a slope, 

Charles saw his field fading and gave up all hope. 

Yet he said, “ Any error will knot me my rope. 

I wish that some power would help me to see 
What would give the best chance for Right Royal and 
me. 


Shall I hui^ downhill, to catch up when I can T 
Being last is the devil for horse and for man, 

For it makes the horse slack and it makes the man sick. 
Well, I’ve got to decide and I've got to be quick. 

1 had better catch up, for if I should be last, 

It would kill my poor Emmy to see me come past. 

I cannot leave llmmy to suffer like that, 

So I’ll hurry downhill and then puli on the flat.” 

So he thought, so he settled, but then, as be stirred, 
Right Royal’s ears moved like a vicious man’s word ; 

So ne thought, “ If I try it, the horse will refuse.” 

So he gave up the proje^ and shook in his shoes. 

Then be thought, ” Since the horse will not stand inter¬ 
ference, 

I must even sit quiet and sink the appearance, 

Since his nerves have been touched, it’s as well we’re 
alone.” 

He turned down the hill with bis heart like a stone. 

•• But,” he cried, “ they’ll come back, for they’ve gone 
such a burst 

That thev’ll all soon be panting, in need to be nursed, 
They will surely come back, but to wait till they do, 
Lora, it’s hell to the waiter, it cuts a man through," 
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Then into his mind came the Avalon case. 

When a man, left at po^ without hope of a place, 

First had suftcred in patience, then had wormed his way 
up, 

Then nad come with fine judgment, and just won the 
Cup. 

Hoofs thundered behind him, the Cimmeroon caught 
him. 

His man cursing Thankful and the sire who wrought 
him. 

“ Did you see that brown devil ? ’* he cried as he passed ; 
“ He carried me out, but I’ll never be last. 

Just the wrong side the water the brute gave a swerve, 
And he carried me out, half across the course-curve, 
l/ook, he's cut right across now, wc’ll meet again. 

Well, I hope someone knocks him and kicks out his 
brain. 

Well, I’ll never be last, though I can’t win the Cup. 

No sense loUine here, man, you’d better pull up." 

Then he roused Cimmeroon, and was off like a swallow. 
Charles watched, sick at heart, with a longing to follow. 

" Better follow,” he thought, ” for he knows more than I, 
Since he rode here before, and it *s wiser to try ; 

Would my hone bad but wings, would his feet Would 
but lift; 

Would we spun on this speedway as wind spins the drift. 

There they go out of sight, over fence, to the Turn 5 
They are going still harder, they leave me astern. 

They will never come bock, 1 am lost past recall." 

So he cried for a comfort, and only gat gall. 

In the glittering branches of the world without end 
Were we spiira, Em’s Helper and Charles Cothill’s 
Friend, 

And theTorce of Right Royal with a crinier of flame ; 
There they breathed the Iwi^t glory till the summoning 
came 
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From the Stand where Era watched, from the field when 
Charles rode, 

From the mud where Ri^t Royal in solitude strode. 
Came the call of three spirits to the sjiirits that guard, 
Crying, “ Up now, and help him, for the danger heart 
hard.'* 

There they looked, those immortals, from the boughs 
dropping balm, 

But their powers were stirred not, and their grave brows 
were calm, 

For they said, “He’s despairing and the horse it still 
vext.” 

Charles cleared Channiog’s Blackthorn and strode to 
the next. 

The next was the Turn in a bogland of rushes ; 

There the springs of still water were trampled to slushes ; 
The peewits lamented, flapping down, flagging far, 

The riders dared deathwurois each trusting his star. 

The mud made them slither, the Turn made them close, 
The stirrup steels clinked as they thrust in their toes. 
The brown horse Exception was struck as he rose, 
Struck to earth by the Rocket, then kicked by the grey. 
Then Thunderbolt smote him and rolled him astray. 

The man on Exception, Bun Manor, fell clear 
With Monkery's snoes half an inch from his ear, 

A drench of wet mud from the hoofs struck his cheek, 
But the race was gone fhxn biro before he could speak. 

There Exception and Thunderbolt ended their race. 
Their bright flanks all smeared with the mud at the 
place j 

In the green fields of Tencombe and the grey downs of 
Chum 

Their names had been glories till they fell at the Turn. 

Em prayed in her place that her lover might kqow 
Not to nurry Right Royal, but let him go slow : 
White-lipped from her praying, she sat, with shut eyes, 
Begging help from her Helper, the deathless, the wue. 
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From the gold of hia br&nches her Helper took heed. 

He aent forth a thought to help Charles in his need. 

Aa the white, gleaming gannet cyca fish in the sea, 

So the Thought aought a mort^ to bring this to be. 

By the side of Exception Bun Manor now stood. 

Sopping raga on a hock that was dripping bright blood. 
He nad known Charles of old and defeat made him kind, 
The thought from the Helper came into his mind. 

So he cried to Charles Cothill, “ Go easy,” he cried, 

” Don’t hurry ; don’t worry ; sit stUl and keep wide. 
They flowed like the Severn, they’ll ebb like the tide. 
They’ll come back and you'll catch them.” His voice 
died away. 

In front lay the Dyke, deep os drowning, steel grey. 

Cbarlea felt his horac see it and stir at the sight. 

Again his heart beat to the dream of the night; 

Once again in his heart’s blood the horse seemed to say, 
” I’ll die or I’ll do it. It’s roy day to-day.” 

He saw the gre^ water in shade from its fence, 

The rows of white faces all staring intense ; 

All the heads straining forward, all the shoulders packt 
dense. 

Beyond, he saw Thankful, the riderless brown. 

Snatching grass, dodging capture, with reins banging 
down. 

Then Thankful stopped eating and cocked up his head, 
He eyed the swift horses that Kubbadar led, 

His eye filled with fire at the roll of their tread ; 

Then he tore down the course with a flash bright 
shoes. 

As the race's bright herald on fire with news. 

As Charles neared the water, the Rocket ran out 
By jumping the railings and kicking a clout 
Of rotten white woodwork to startle the trout. 

When Charles cleared the water, the grass stretcht 
before 

And the glory of going burned in to the core. 
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Far over his head with a whicker of winm 
Came a wisp of five snipe born a field full of springs ; 
The gleam on their feathers went wavering past 
And then some men booed him for being the last. 

But last though he was, all his blood was on fire 
With the rush of the wind and the ctcam of the mire, 
And the leap of his heart to the skylarks in quire, 

And the feel of his horse going onward, on, on, 

Under sky with white banners and bright sun that shone. 

Like a star in the night, like a spring in the waste. 

The image of Rmmy rose up os he raced. 

Till his mind was made calm and his spirit was braced. 
For the prize was bright Emmy; his blood beat and 
beat 

As her beauty made music in that thunder of feet. 

The wind was whirled past him, it hummed in his ears, 
Right Royal’s excitement had famished bis fears. 

For his leap was like singing, his stride was like cheen. 
All his blood was in glory, ^ his soul was blown bare. 
They were one, blood and purpose, they strode through 
the air. 

“ What is life if I lose her, what is death if I win ? 

At the end of this living the new lives begin. 

Vl^atever life may be, whatever death is, 

I am spirit eternal, I am this, 1 am this ! 

Girls waved, and men shouted, like fiashes. like shots, 
Out of pale blurs of faces whose features were dots ; 

Two fences with toppings were cleared without bitch, 
Then they ran for Lost Lady’s, a fence and diy ditch. 

Here Monker 3 '’B rider, on seeing a chance. 

Shot out beyond Soyland to Itnid the advance. 

Then he steadied and summed up his field with a glance. 
All crossed the Lost Lady's, that dry ditch of fear, 

Then ■ roar broke about them, the race-course wae 
near. 
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Right and left were the swing-boati and merr^-go 
rounds, 

Yellow varnish tliat wavered, machines making sounds, 
Shota cracking like cork-pops, fifes whining with steam, 

** All hot," from a pieman ; all blurred as in dream ; 

Then the motors, then cheering, then the brass of a band, 
Then the white rails all crowded with a mob on each 
hand. 

Then they swerved to the left over gorse-bush and 
hurdle 

And they rush<-d for the Water, where a man’s blood 
mighl curdle. 

Charles entered the race-course and prayed in his mind 
That love for the moment might make Emmy blind. 

Not see him come past half a distance behind : 

For an instant he thought, " I must shove on ahead, 

For to pass her like this. Lord, I’d rather be dead." 

Then, in crossing the hurdle, tlie Stand arose plain, 

All the flags, horns and cheers beat like blows on bis 
brain. 

And he thought, ** Time to race when I come here again, 
If I once lose my head. I’ll be lost past appeal.’' 

All the crowd flickered past, like a film on a reel. 

Like a ribbon, whirled past him, all painted with eyes. 
AU the real, as he rode, was the horse at liis thighs, 

And the though^ “ They’ll come back, if I’ve luck, if 
I’m wise.” 

Some banners uncruropicd on the blue of the skies, 

The eheen became frantic, the blur of men shook. 

As Thankful and Kubbadar went at the brook. 

Neck and neck, stride for stride, they increased as they 
neared it. 

Though the danger gleamed greyly, they galloped to 
beard it; 

And Kubba^ dwelt on his jump as he cleared it. 

While T^nkful went on with a half a length lead. 
CbuUt thought, " Kubbadar, there, is going to seed.** 
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Then Honkery took it, then Soyland, then two, 

MuBcatel and Sir Lopez, who leaped not but fiew, 

Like a pnir of June swallows gcaiig over the dew, 
lake a night of bright fishes a field of seas Uue, 
Like a wisp of snipe wavering in the dusk out of view. 
Then Bed Ember, Path finder, Gavotte and Coranto, 
Then The Ghost going level by Syringa a-taunto. 

Then Peterkinnoks, then the Cimmcroon black. 

Who had gone to his horses, not let them come back ; 
Then Stormalong rousing, then the Blowbury crack, 
Counter-Vair, going grandly beside Cross>Mo1in, 

All charged the bnght brook and Coranto went in. 

Natuna, Grey Glory and Hadrian followed, 

Flying clear of the water where Coranto now wallowed ; 
Cannonade leaped so big that the lookers-on holloed. 

Ere the splash from Coranto was bright on the grass. 
The face of the water had seen them all pass. 

But Coranto half scrambled, then slipped on his side, 
Then churned in the mud till the brook was all dyed ; 

As Charles reached the water Coranto’s man cried, 

Put him at it like blazes and give him a switch ; 

Jump big, man, for God’s sake, I’m down in the ditch." 

Right Royal went at it and streamed like a comet. 

And the next thing Charles knew, he was twenty yards 
from it: 

And he thought about Era as be rushed past her place, 
With a prayer for God’s peace on her beautiful face. 

Then he tried to keep steady. " Oh, steady," he sold, 

’* I’m riding with judgment, not leading a raid, 

And I’m getting exuted, and there's Cannonade. 

What’s the matter f " be shouted as Royal swept past. 

" Sprained I " shouted the man, ** over-jumped, at the 
last.” 

" Rough luck," shouted Charles. Then the crowd 
dropp^ away, 

Then the sun shone behind him, the bright turned to 
greyr 
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They were round, the first time, they were streaming 
away 

For the second time round. There the starting-post 
shone. 

Then they swung round the curve and went galloping on. 

All the noise died behind. Fate was waiting in front, 
Now the racing began, they had done with tbe hunt. 
With the sunfight b^nd him Charles saw how they 
went: 

No nearer, but further, and only one spent. 

Only Kubbadar dwelling, tbe rest going strong, 

Talcing jump after jump as a bird takes a song, 

Their thirty lengths’ le^ seemed a weary way long. 

It seemed to grow longer, it seemed to increase : 

“ This is bitter,” he said. ” May it be for my peace. 

My dream was a glimpse of the world beyond sense, 

AU beauty and wisdom are messages thence. 

There the difference of bodies and the strain of control 
Are removed; beast with man speaks, and spirit with 
soul. 

My vision was Wisdom, or the World as it 1$. 

Fate rules us, not Wisdom, whose ways are not his, 
Fate, weaponed with all things, has willed that 1 fall; 
So be it, Fate orders, and we go to the wall. 

Go down to the beaten, who have come to the truth 
That is deeper than sorrow and stronger than youth. 
That is Goa, the foundation, who sees and is just 
To tbe beauty within us who ace nothing but dust. 

Yet, Royal, my comrade, before Fate decides, 

His han^ stays, uncertain, like the sea between tides, 
Then a man lias a mom^t, if he strike not too late, 
When his soul shakes the woiid-soul, and can even 
change Fate, 

So you and I, Royal, before we give in, 

Will spend blood and soul in our effort to win, 

And if all be proved vain when our effort is sped. 

May the hoofs of our conquerors trample us dead.” 
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ITien the soul of Right Royal thnlled up through each 
hand, 

“ We are one, for this gallop; we Iwth understand. 

If my lungs give me breathing, if my loins stand the 
strain, 

You may lash me to strips and it slian’t be in vain. 

For to-day, in this hour, my Power will come 

From my Fast to my I'ri'srnt (and a Spirit gives some). 

We have gone many gallops, we two, in the j>ast, 

When I go with my Powi-r you will know me at last. 

You remember the morning when the red leaf hung still, 
AVhen they found in the be< ch-clump on Lollingdon Hill, 
When wc led past the Sheep Fold and along the Fair 
Mile? 

When I go with my I*ower. that will not seem worth 
while. 

I’hen the day in the volley when we found in the wood, 
When we led all the gallop to the river in flood, 

And the sun burst out shining as the fox took the stream ; 
When I go with my Power, that will all seem a dream. 

Then the day on the Downland when we went like the 
light 

From the spring by Hurst Compton till the Clump was in 
sight. 

Till wc killed by The Romans, where Blowbury is ; 

All the best of that gallop shall be nothing to this. 

If I failed in the past, with my Power away, 

I was only my shadow, it was not my day. 

So 1 sulked li^e my sire, or shrank, like my dam ; 

Now I come to my Power you will know what I am. 

I’ve the strength, you’ve the brain, we are running as one. 
And nothing on earth can be lost rill it's won. 

If I live to the end naught shall put you to shame.” 

So he thrilled, going flame-like, with a crinier of flame. 
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“ Yet,” he thrilled, “ it may be, that before the end come 
Death wiU touch me, the Changer, and carry me home. 
For we know not, O master, when our life shall have rest. 
But the Life is near change that has uttered its best. 

If we grow like the grosses, we fall like the flower. 

And 1 know, I touch Death when I come to my Power.” 

Now over the course flew in^siblc birds. 

All the wants of the watchers, all the thoughts and winged 
words, 

Swift as floatings of fire from a bonfire's crest 
When they bum leaves on Kimble and the lire streams 
west, 

Bright an instant, then dying, but renewed and renewed, 
So the thoughts chased racers like hounds that 
pursued, 

Brinmng cheer to their darlings, bringing cune to their 
toes. 

Searching into men’s spirits till their Powers arose. 

Red and ririd the Powers cif the riding men were, 

And as seabirds on Ail^ in the nesting time there. 

Rise like leaves in a whirlwind and float like leaves blown, 
So the wants chased the riders and fought for their own. 

Unseen by the riders, from the myriad tense brains 
Came the living thoughts flying to dutch at men’s reins. 
Clearing paths for their danings by running in cry 
At the heads of their rivals tin the darlings gat by, 

As in football, when forwards heave all in a pack. 

With their arms round each other and their heels heeling 
back, 

And their bodies all straining, as they heave, and men fall, 
And the halves hover hawUike to pounce on the baU, 

And the runners poise ready, while the mass of hot men 
Heaves and slips, like rou^ bullocks making (day in a 
pen. 

And the crowd sees the heaving, and is still, till it break, 
So the riders endeavoured as ^y strained for the stake. 
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Thejr akimmed through the graulaud, they came to the 
plough, 

The wiad ruahed behind them like the waves from a prow, 
The clods rose behind them with speckles of gold 
From the iion-crusbt coltsfoot flung up from the mould. 


All green waa the plough with the thrusts of young com. 
Pools gleamed in the ruts that the cart-wheels had worn, 
And Kubbadar’s man wished he had not been bom. 
Natuna was weary and dwelt on her stride. 

Grey Glory’s grey tail rolled about, side to side. 

Then swish, came a shower, from a driving grey cloud. 
Though ^e blue sky shone brightly and the larks sang 
^oud. 

As the squall of rain pelted, the coloured caps bowed. 
With Thankful still leading and Monkery close, 

The hoofs smacked the clayland, the flying cl^a rose. 

They slowed on the claylaod. the rain pelted by, 

The end of a rainbow gleamed out in tne sky i 
Natuna dropped back tiU Charles beard her complain. 
Grey Glory’s forequarters seemed bung on his rein, 
Cimmeroon clearly was feeling the strain. 

But ^e little Gavotte skimmed the day like a witch, 
Charles saw her coquet as she went at Jim’s Fitch, 

They went at Jim’s Pitch, through the deeply dug gaps 
Where the hoofs of great horses had kicked off the scraps, 
And there at the water tb^ met with mishaps, 

For Natuna stopped dead and Grey Glory went in. 

And a cannon on landing upset Cross-Molin, 

As swallows bound northward when apple-bloom blows. 
See laggards drop spent from their flight as it goes, 

Yet can pause not in Heaven as they scythe the thin air 
But go on to the house-eaves and the nests clinging bare, 
So Charles flashed beyond them, those three men & less 
Who had gone to get glory and met with distress, 
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He rode to the rise-top, and saw, down the slope, 

The race far ahead at a steady strong lope 
Gkiing over the grassland, too well for his peace, 

They were steady as oxen and strong as wild geese. 

As a man by n comAeld on a windy wild day 
Sees the com bow in shadows ever hurrying away. 

And wonders, in watching, when the light with bright feet 
Will harry those shadows from the curs of the wheat, 

So Charles, as be watched, wondered when the bright lace 
Of the finish would hliixe on tliat sniouldcriiig race. 


On the last of the grass, cre the going was dead, 
Counter-Vair’s man shot out with liis horse by the head. 
Like a partrid^ pul up from the stubble he sjx'd, 
lie dropped l^ibbadar and he Hew by Ki d Ember 
Up to Monkery’s girth like a leaf in flovember. 

Then Stormalong followed, and went to the front, 

And just as the lind puts a flume to a hunt, 

So the rush of those Itorscs put flame to the race. 
Charles saw them all shaken to quickening pace. 

And Monkery moved, not to let them go by, 

And the steadiest rider made ready to fly ; 

Well into the wet land they leaped from the dry, 

They scattered the rain-pools that mirrored the sky, 
They crushed down the rushes that pushed from the 
plough. 

And Chanes longed to follow, but muttered “ Not now.” 

” Not now,” so he thought, ** yet if not ” (he said) “ when 
Shall I come to those horses and scupper their men ? 
Will they never come back ? Shall I never get up ? ” 
So he drank bitter gall from a very cold cup. 

i 

But he nursed his horse gently and prayed for the best, 
And he caught CimicerDon, who was sadly distrest. 
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And he passed Cimmeroon, with the thought that the 
black 

Was as nearly dead heat as the man on his back. 

Then he gained on his licld who were galled by the churn, 
The plough searched tlicm out as they came to the Turn. 
But Gavotte, black and coral, went strong as a spate ; 
Charles thought, “ She’s a llicr and she carries no weiglit.” 

And now, beyond question, the field began tailing, 

For all had been tested and many were ailing. 

The riders were weary, the horses were failing. 

The blur of bright colours colk^d over tire railing. 

With the grunts of urged horses, and the oaths of hot men, 
" Gcrr on, you,” “ Come <>n, now,” ogen and agen : 

They spattered the mud on the willow tree’s bole 
And they charged at tlic danger; and the danger took 
toll. 

For Monkery landed, but dwelt on the fence, 

So that Counter-Vair passed lum in galloping thcncc. 
Then Stormalong biunderc4l, then bright Muscatel 
Slipped badly on landing and stumbled and fell, 

Then rose in the morrish, with his man on his neck 
Like a nearly dead sailor afloat on a wreck, 

With his whip in the mud and his stirrups both gone, 
Yet he kept in the saddle and mode him go on. 

As Charles Ic^od the Turn, all the fi< ld was tailed o\it 
Like petals of roses that wind blows about. 

Like petals of colour blown back and brought near, 

Like poppies in wiud'llaws wlten com is in car; 

Fate neid them or sped them, the race wus beginning. 
Charles said, " 1 must ride, or I’ve do chance of winning.” 

So gently he quickened, yet making no call; 

Right Royal replied as though knowing it all. 

He passed Kubbadar, who was ready to fall. 

Then he strode up to Hadrian, up to his girth, 

They eyed the Dyke’s glitter and picked out a berth. 

Now the race reached the water and over it flew 

In a sweep of great muscle strained taut and guyed true. 

l^eie Muscat^ floundered and came to a h^, 

Muscatel, bay chaser without aay fault. 
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Right Royal's head lifted. Right Royal took charge, 

On the left neu the railings, cars cocked, going large, 
Leaving Hadrian behind as a yacht leaves a rarge. 
Though Hadrian’s rider called sometUug unheard, 

He was past him at ^eed like the albatross bird, 
Running up to Path ^nder, they leaped, side by side, 
And the foam from Path Finder flcckra white on bis hide. 


And on landing, he lifted, while Path Finder dwelt, 

And his noble eye brightened from the glo^ he felt, 

And the mud flung behind him flicked Path Finder’s ^est, 
As be left him behind and went on to the rest. 


Charles cast a glance back, but be could not divine 
Why the man on Path Finder should make him a sign, 
Nor why Hadrian’s rider should shout, and then point, 
With his head nodded forward and a jerked elbow joint. 

But he looked as he pointed, both forward and down. 
And be saw that Right Royal was smeared like a clown, 
Smeared ted and bespatterM with flecks of bright blood. 
From a blood-vessel burst, as he weU understoM. 

And just as he saw it, Right Royal went strann 
As one whom Death’s finger has touched to a change) 
He went with a stagger that sickened the soul. 

As a force stricken feeble and out of control. 

Charles thought, “ He is dying, and this is the end, 

I am losing my Emmy and fciUing mv friend ; 

He was hurt when we fril, as 1 thought at the first, 

And I’ve forced him three mUes with a blood-vessel burst I 


And his game heart went on.” Here a rush close behind 
Uade him cast a glance bock with despair in his mind. 

It was Cimmeroon rushing, his lips twitcht apart, 

His eyes rolled bock sighUess, and death in his heart. 

He reached to I^ht lu^al, then fell, and was dead. 
Nevermore to stretch reins with bis beautiful head. 
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A gush of bright blood filled his mouth as he sank, 

And he reached out his hoofs to tbe heave of his flank, 
And Charles, leaning forward, made certain, and cried, 

“ This is Cimmeroon’s blood, blown in passing beside. 
And Roy’s going strangely was just that he felt 
Death coming behind him, or blood that he smelt.” 

So Charles’s heart lightent-d and Royal went steady 
As a water bound seaward set free from an eddy, 

As a water sucked downward to leap at a weir 
Sucked swifter and swifter till it shoot like a spear. 

There, a mile on ahead, was the Stand like a cliff. 

Grey wood, packed with faces, under banners blown stiff. 
Where, in two minutes more, they would cheer for him— 
if— 

If be came to those horses still twelve lengths ahead. 

” O Royal, you do it, or kill me I ” he said. 

They went at the hurdle as though it weren’t there, 
White splinters of hurtlic flew in the air. 

And down, like a rabUt, went Syringa the mare ; 

Her man somersaulted right under Gavotte, 

And Syringa went on but her rider did not. 

But the little Gavotte tucked her feet away clear, 

Just an inch to one side of the fallen man's ear, 

With a flash of horse wisdom as she went on the wing 
Not to tread on man’s body, that marvellous thing. 

As in mill-streams in summer the dark water drifts 
Petals mown in the hayfield skimmed over by swifts. 
Petals blue from the speedwell or sweet from the lime, 
And the fish rise to test them, as tliey float, for a time, 
Yet they all loiter sluiccwaids and we whirled and then 
drowned. 

So the race swept the horses till they glimmered the 
ground. 

Charles looked at those horses, and speedily guesst 
’That the roan hone, Red Ember, was one of the best; 
He was level and easy, not turning a hair, 

But with power all ready when bis rider should care. 
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And he leaped like a lover and his coat still did shine. 
Charles thought, “ He *8 a wonder, and he’s tweiv« 
lengths from mine.” 

There were others still in it, according to looks: 

Sir Lopez, and Soyland, and Peterkinooks, 

Counter*Vair and Gavotte, all with plenty to spend ; 
Then Monkery worn, and The Ghost at his end^ 

But the roan horse. Red Ember, seemed playing a game. 
Charles thought, “ He ’a the winner; he can run us all 
tame.” 

The wind brought a tune and a faint noise of cheers, 
Right Royal coquetted and cocked up his cars. 

Charles saw his horse gaining ; the going increased ; 

His touch on the mouth felt the soul of tlie beast. 

And the heave of each muscle and the look of his eye 
Said, ” I'll come to those horses, and pass them, or die.” 

Like a thing in a dream the grey buildings drew nearer, 
The babble rose louder and the organ's whine clearer. 
The hurdle came closer, he rushed through its top 
Like a comet in heaven that nothing can stop. 

Then they strode the green grass for the Lost lady’s 
grave. 

And Charles felt Right Royal rise up like a wave. 

Like a wave far to seaward that lifts in a line 
And advances to shoreward in a slipping incline, 

And climbs, and comes toppling, and advances in glory, 
Mounting inwards, oiarching onwards, with his shoulders 
all hoary. 

Sweeping shoiewards with a shouting to burst on the 
sand. 

So Right Royal sent meuiing through the rein in each 
hand. 

Charles felt like a captain whose ship has long chased 
Some ship better handled, better manned, better placed, 
And has all day beheld her, that ship of his dream, 
Bowing swanlike beyond him up a blue hill of gleam, 
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Yet, &t dark, the wind risiDg makes his rival strike sail 
While his own ship crowds eacvas and comes within 
hail; 

Till he see her, his rival, snouting into the grey, - 
Like a sea-rock in winter that stands and Breaks spray, 
And by lamplight goes past her in a roaring of song 
Shouting, “ Let fall your royala: stretch the haUiarda 
along 1 ” 

Now The Ghost dropped behind him, now his horses drew 
close. 

Charles watched them, in praying, while his hopes rose 
and rose, 

“ O God, give me patience, give me luck, give me skill. 
For he's going so grandly I think that he will." 

Thev went at Lost Lady's like Severn at flood, 

Witn an urging of horses and a squelching of mud : 

By the hot flanks of horses the toppings were bruised. 
And Syringa the manless swerved right and refused, 

Swerved right on a sudden, aa none could expect. 
Straight into Kieht Royal, who slithered and peeked, 
Though Charles ncld him up and got safely across. 

He was round his nag’s necic within touch of a toss. 

He gat to bis saddle, lie never knew how : 

What hope he had had was knocked out of him now. 
But his course came hack as bis terror declined, 

He spoke to Kght Royal and made up his mind. 

He judged the lengths lost and the chance that remained, 
A^ he fallowed ms Add, and he gained, and he gained. 

He watched them, those horses, so splendid, so swift, 
Whirled down the green roadway like leaves in the lift: 
Now he measured their mettle, and said with a moan, 

“ They can beat me. Lord help me, though they give me 
a stone. 

Red Ember’s a wonder, and Soyland’s the same, 

And Gavotte there’s a beauty, and she goes like a flame; 
But Peterkinooks, that I used to despise, 

Is the horse that must win if his looks are not lies.” 


*4 
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Their bright colours flitted, as at dusk in Brazil 
Bright birds reach the tree-tops when the land wind fells 
still, 

When the sW is all scarlet on the tops of the treen 
Comes a whiu of Inrds flying, blue and orange and green. 

As a whirl of notes running in a fugue that men play, 
And the thundering follows as the pipe flits away. 

And the laughter coracs aifter and the hautboys &gin, 

So they ran at the hurdle and scattered the whin. 

As they leaped to the race-course the sun burst from cloud, 
And like tumult in dream came the roar of the crowd. 

For to right end to left, now, were crowded men yelling 
And a great cry boomed b^kward like muflled bells 
kndling. 

And a surge of men running seemed to follow the race, 
The horses all trembled and quickened their pace. 

As the porpoise, grown weary of his rush through the dim 
Of the unlittcn silence where the swiftnesses swim, 
Learns at sudden the tumult of a dipper bound home 
And exults with this playmate and leaps in her foam, 

Or as nightingales coning into England in May, 

Coming songkss at sunset, being worn with the way. 
Settle spent in the twilight, drooping head undeir wing. 
Yet are glad when the dark comes, while at moonrise 
they sing; 

Or as fire on a hillside, bappy boys kindled, 

That has burnt black a heetb-tuft, scorcht a bramble, and 
dwindled. 

Blown by wind yet arises in a wave of flogged flame. 

So the souls of those hots^ to the testing time came. 

Now they closed on tiieir leaden, and the running in¬ 
creased. 

They rushed down the arc curving round to the east; 
All the ail tang with roaring, all the peopled loud stands 
Roared aloud from tense feoes, shook with hats and 
waved hands. 
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So they cleared the green gorse-bush by bursting it 
through. 

There was no time for thinking, there was scarce time 
to do. 

Charles gritted bis spirit as be charged through the gorse: 
" You must just grin and suffer: ut stiil on your horse," 

There in ftont was a hurdle and the Distance Post white, 
And the long, ^een, broad Straight washed with wind 
and blown bright; 

Now the roaring had screaming, bringing names to their 
ears : 

" Come, Soyland I " " Sir Lopez 1" Then cat-calls ; 

then cheers. 

“ Sir Lopez I Sir Lopez t" then the jigging brass laughter 
From ue yellow toss’t swing-boats swooping rafter to 
rafter. 

Then the blare of all organs, then the roar of all throats. 
And they shot past the side shows, the horses and boats. 

Now the Wants of the Watchers whirled into the race 
Like flames in their fury, like mui in the face, 

Mad-red from the Wanting that made them alive, 

They fought with those horses or helped them to strive. 

Like leaves blown on Hudson when maples turn gold, 
They whirled in their colour, they clutched to catch bold. 
They sang to the riders, they smote ot their hearts 
Like flakes of live Are, like castings of darts. 

As a snow in Wisconsin when the darkness comes down. 
Running white on the prairie, making all the air brown. 
Blinding men with the burry of its millions of feet. 

So thevVants pelted on them, so they blinded and beat. 

And like spirits calm shining upmi horses of flame, 
Came the jMends of those riders to shield them from 
sh^e, 

White ae ^ white-burning, rushing each by his friend. 
Binging aoDgs of the glory of the world without end ; 
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Aiid as men in Wisconsin driving cars in the snow 
Biitt against its impulsion and face to the blow, 

Tossing snow from thdr bcmncts aa a ship tosses foam, 
So the Friends tossed the Wantings as thejr brought their 
friends home. 

Now they charged the last hurdle that led to the Straight, 
Charles longing to ride, though his spirit said “ Wait.” 
He came to his horses as they came to the leap. 

Eight hard-driven horses, eight men breathing deep. 

On the left, as he leaped it, a flashing of brown 
Kicking white on the grass, showed that Thankful was 
down ; 

Then a glance, right and left, showed that, barring all 
flukes, 

It was Soyland’s, Sir Lopca’, or Poferkinooks’. 

For Stormalong hlitudvrcd and dwelt as he landed, 
Countcr-Vnir’s man was WaUm and Monkery stranded. 
As he reached tv Re<l Ember the man on the red 
Cried, “ Lord, Giariic Cothill, 1 thought you were dead 1 ” 

He Mssod the Red Emlx-r, he came to tlie flank 
Of Peterkinoolts, whom he reached and then sank. 

There were only two others, going level alone, 

Hrst the spottim cream jacket, ti^n the blue, white and 
roan. 

Up the street of green racc-couree they strained for the 
prize, 

While the stands Uurred with waving and the air shook 
with cries : 

'• Now, Sir Lopez 1 ” “ Come, Soyland I ” “ Now, Sir 
Lopez I Now, now 1 ” 

Then Charles judged his second. Imt he could not tell how. 

But a glory of sureness leaped from horse into man. 

And the man said, “ Now, beauty,” and the horse said, 
” I can,” 

And the long weary Royal made an effort the more. 
Though his neart thumped like drum-beats as he went 
to the fore. 
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Neck and neck went Sir Lopez and Soyland togetlier, 
Soyland first, a short head, with his neck all in lather ; 
Both were ridden their hardest, both were doing their best, 
Right Royal reached Soyland and came to his chest. 

There Soyland’s man saw him with the heel of his eye, 
A horse with an effort that could beat him or tie ; 

Then he glanced at Sir Lupez, and he bit through his lip 
And he drove in his sp<irs and he took up his whip. 

There he lashed the game Soyland who had given his all, 
And he gave three strides more, and tlien railed at the 
call, 

And he dropped bchin<t Royal like a leaf in a tide : 
Then Sir Lopez and Royal ran on side by side. 

There they looked at each other, and they rode, and were 
grim ! 

Charles thought, " Tluit *s Sir Lopez. I shall never beat 
him.” 

All the yells for Sir Lop<.-z seemed to darken the air, 
They were rushing past Cmmy and the Wliitc Post was 
there. 

He drew to Sir Lopez ; but Sir Lopez drew dear 
Right Royal clung to him and crept to his ear. 

Then the man on Sir Lopez judge<l the moment had come 
For the lost ounce of effort tliat would bring his horse 
home. 

So he picked up his whip for three swift slashing blows, 
And Sir Lopez drew clear, but Right Royal stuck close. 
Charles sat still os stone, for he dared not to stir, 

There was that in Right Royal that needed no spur. 

In the trembling of an instant power leaped up within, 
Royal’s pride of high spirit not to let the bay win. 

Up he went, past Ins mtheis, p^ his neck, to his head, 
mth Sir Lopez’ man lashing, Qiarles still, seeing red. 
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So they rushed for one second, then Sir Lopez shot out: 
Charles thought, ** There, he's done me, 'without any 
doubt. 

Oh, come now, Right Royal I ** 

And Sir Lopez changed feet 
And his ears went back level; Sir Lopez was beat, 

lUght Royal went past him, half an inch, half a head, 
a neck, he was leading, for an instant he led; 

Then a hooped black and coral flew up like a shot, 

With a lightning-like effort from little Garotte, 

The little bright mare, made of nerves and steel springs, 
Shot level beside him, shot ahead as with wings. 

Charles felt his horse ouicken, felt the desperate beat 
Of the blood in his boay from his knees to bis feet. 

Three terrible strides brought him up to the mare, 

Then they rushed to wild shouting through a whirl of 
blown air; 

Then Gavotte died to oothins; Soyland came once again 
Till his muzzle just reached to the knot on his rein. 

Then a whirl of urged horses thundered up, whipped and 
blown, 

Soyland, Peterkinooks, and Red Ember the roan. 

For au instant they challenged, then they drooped and 
were done 5 

Then the White Post shot backwards, Right Royal had 
won. 

Won a half length from Soyland, Red Ember close tUrd; 
Fourth, Peterl^ooka; fifth. Gavotte harshly spurred; 
Sixth, Sir lK7pez, whose rider said Just at the Straight 
Be swerved at the hurdle and twisted a plate.*' 

Then the numbers went up; then John Harding appeared 
To lead in the Winner wiiUe the bookmakne peered. 
Kien riders weigbed-in, and the meeting wu over, 
bright Emmy Crowtbome could go w& her lover. 
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For the beta OD Right Royal which CothiU had made 
The taJcer defaulted, they never were paid; 

The taker went West, whence he sent Charles’s bride 
Silver bit-cups and bcadwt^k on antelope hide. 

Charles married his lady, but he rode no more races ; 
He lives on the Downlond on the blown grassy places. 
Where he and Right Royal can canter for hours 
On the flock-bitten turf full of tiny blue flowers. 

There the Roman pitcht camp, there tlie Saxon kept 
sheep. 

There he lives out this Uving that no man can keep, 
That is manful but a moment before it must pass, 

Like the stars sweeping westward, like the wind on the 
grass. 
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Uv'G COLE was King before the trouble* came, 
The land was happy wliile he held the helm, 
The valW-Iand from Cot^cote to Thame, 

Watered by Thames and green with many an elm. 
For many a year he governed well his realm. 

So well'beloved, that, when at last he died. 

It was bereavement to the countryside. 


So good, so well'bcloved. had he been 
In ufe, that when he reached the judging'place 
(There where the scales are even, the swoid keen), 
The Acquitting Judges granted him a grace, 

Aught he might choosy red, black, from king to ace, 
Beneath the bright arcit of the h<'aven’s span ; 

He chose, to wander earth, the friend of man. 


So, rince that time, he wanders shore and shire 
An old, poor, wandering man, with glittering eyes, 
Helping distressful folk to their desire 
By power of spirit thatkeithin him lies. 

Gentle he is, and quiet, and most wise, 

He wears a ragged grey, be sings sweet words, 

And where he walks th^ flutter little birds. 


And when the planets glow as dusk begins 
He pipes a wooden flute to music old. 

Hen hear him os the downs, in lonely inns, 

In vallCT woods, or up the Chiltern wold ; 

His pipine fee^ the starved and warms the cold, 
It g^es the beaten courage; to the lost 
It brings back faith, that lodestar of the ghost. 
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And most he haunts the beech-tree-pasturinff chalk, 
The Downs and Chiltcros with the Thames between. 
Tltere still the Berkshire shepherds see him walk, 
Searching the unhelped woe with inslinct keen. 

His old hat stuck with never-withcring green, 

His flute in poke, and litUe singings sweet 
Coming from birds that flutter at his feet. 


Not long ago a circus wandcml fhcrc, 

Where good King Coic most haunts the public way. 
Coming from Heading for SL Giles’s Fair 
Through rain unceasing since Augustine's Day; 

The horses spent, the waggons splashed with clay, 
The men with heads bow^ to tiic wester roaring, 
Heaving the van>whccis up the hill at Goring. 


Wearily plodding up the lull they went, 

Broken by bitter weather and the luck. 

Six vans, and one long w^gon with the tent, 
And piebald horses following in the muck, 
Dragging their tired hooves out with a suck, 
Ana heaving on, like some defeated tribe 
Bound for Despair with Death upon their kibe. 


All through the morn the circus floundered thus, 
The nooning found them at the Crossing Roads, 
Stopped by an axle splitting in its truss. 

The norscs drooped and sto ' L.-forc their loads, 
Dark with the wet thej' were, and cold as toads. 
The men were busy with the foundered von. 

The showman stood opart, a beaten man. 


He did not heed the dripping of the rain, 

Nor the wood’s roaring, nor the blotted hill. 

He stood apart and bit upon his pain, 

Biting the bitter meal with bitter will. 
Focussed upon himself, be stood, stock still, 
Staring unseeing, while his mind repeated, 

“ This is the end; I’m mined; I'm defeated." 
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From time to time a haggard woman’s face 
Peered at him from a van, and then withdrew ; 

Seeds from the hayrack blew about the place, 

The smoke out of the waggon chimneys blew, 

From wicker creel the skinny cockerel crew. 

The men who set the fouitdered axle straight 
Glanced at their chief, and each man nudged his mate. 

And one, the second clown, a snub-nosed youth, 
Fair-haired, with broken teeth, discoloured black, 
Muttered, “ lie looks a treat, and that's the truth. 
I've had enough : I’ve given him the sack.” 

He took his wrench, arose, an<l stretched ills back. 
Swore at a piebald pony trying to bite. 

And rolled a cigarette and bogged a light. 


Within, the second’s wife, who Jea|>ed the hoops, 
Nursed sour twins, her son and jealousy, 
Thinking of love, in luckier. Itappier troupes 
Known on the roads in summers now gone by 
Before her husband had a roving eye. 

Before the rat-cyed baggage with red buir 
Came to do tight tope and make trouble there. 


Beside the vans, the clown, old Circus John, 
Growled to the juggler as he sucked bis briar, 
•* How all the morrow of"* show was gone 
Since women came, to and walk the wire. 
Killing the clown his act ror lialf his hire. 
Killing the circus trade : because,” said he, 

” Horses and us ate what men want to see.” 


The juggler was a young man shaven-clcaa, 

Even in the mud his dainty way he had, 
Rcd-cheeked, with eyes like boxer's, quick and keen, 
A jockey-looking youth with legs b^prad, 

Humming in baritone a ditty sad. 

And tapping on his teeth his finger-nails, 

The while the clown suckt {upe and spat his tales. 
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Molly, the rinser, watched him wearily 

With big black cyea that love bad brimnied with tears, 

Her mop of short cut hair waa blown awry, 

Her firm mouth showed her wiser than her years. 

She stroked a piebald horse and pulled his ears, 

And kissed bis murzie, while her eyes betrayed 
This, that she loved the juggler, not the jade. 


And growling in a group the music stood 
Sucking short pipM, their backs against the rain. 
Plotting rebellion in a bitter moM, 

“ A shining mote, or never play again.” 

Their old great coats were foul with many a stain. 
Weather and living rough had stamped their faces, 
They were cast clerks, old sailon, old hard cases. 


Within the cowboy’s van the rat-eyed wife, 

Her reddish hair in papers twisted close. 

Turned wet potatoes roitud against the Icnife, 
And in a bucket dtopp^ the pcelid Oes. 

Her little girl was howling from her blows, 

The cowboy smoked, and with a spanner wbackt 
The metal target of bis shooting act. 


AnH in another van more children cried 
From being beaten or for being chid 

fathers cross or mothers bMgard*eyed, 

Al!Me savage by the fortunes that betid. 

The rain dnppra from the waggons: the drops glid 
Along the pony's flanks; the thick boots stamped 
The running muck for warmth, and hope was damped. 

Yet aU of that small troupe in misery stuck. 

Were there by virtue of toeir nature's choosmg 
To be themselves and take the season’s luck, 

Countiu the bong artists worth the bruising. 

To b^ memselves, as artists, even if losing 
Wealth. comfort, health, in doing as they cbosa^ 
dione of all life's ways brought peace to those. 
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So there below the forlorn woods, thej grumbled. 
Stamping for warmth and shaking off the tain. 

Under the foundered van the tinkers fumbled, 

Fishing the splitted truss with wedge eh*ir», 

Soon, all was done, the van could go again, 

Men cracked their whips, the horses’ shoulders forged 
Up to the collar while the mud disgorged. 

So with a jangling of their chains they went. 

Lean horses, swaying vans and txeakins wheels. 

Bright raindrops tilting off the van roof pent 
And reedy coelcerels crying in the creels, 

Smolm driving down, men’s shouts and ehildren’s 
squeals. 

Whips cracking, and the hajrrack sbeddings blowing; 
The showman stood aside to wat^ them going. 

What with the rain and misery making mad. 

Hie showman never saw a stranger come 
Till there he stood, a stranger roughly clad 
In ragged grey of woollen spun at home. 

Green sprigs were in his bat, and other some 
Stuck in his coat; he bore a wooden flute. 

And redbreasts hopped and carolled at his foot. 

It was Kjng Cole, who smiled and spoke to him. 

Kino Cox.B. The mend will hold until you reach a wright. 
Where do you play T 

Tbs Showman. In Wallingford to*night. 

Kino Cole, lliere are great doings there. 

The Showman. I know of none. 

Kino Cole. The Prince will lay the Hall’s foundation 
stone 

This afternoon : he and the Queen are there. 

The Showman. Lord, keep this showman patient, lest 
he swear. 

King Cole. Why should you swear T Be glad ; 3rour 
town is flUed. 

The Showman. What use are crowds to me with buriness 
IdUedT 

Kino Cole. I see no cause for business to be erosst. 
The Showman. Counte><attnctioos man at public oMt. 
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Fireworks, dancing, bonfires, soldiers, speeches. 

Ill all my tour along the river’s reaches 

I’ve had ill-luck : I’ve dashed with public feasts. 

At Wycombe fair, we met performing beasts. 

At Henley, waxwm'ks, and at Maidenhead 
The Psyche woman talking with the dead. 

At Bray, we met the rain, at Reading, flood, 

At Pangboume, politics, at Goring, mud, 

Now lierc, at Wallingford, Gio Royal Pair, 
(kamtcr-attraclion killing eve^wherc. 

Kilting a circiis dead : tiod give me jx-ace; 

If this bo living, death will be rdeaw. 

By God, it briuLS the cup; it fills the can. 

What trade are you ? 

Kiko Coi-K. I am a wandering man. 

The Showman. You mean, a trump who flutes for 
bread and pence T 

King Coi.b. I come, and flute, and then I wander 
thence. 

The Showman. Quicksilver Tom who couldn’t keep his 
place. 

ICiNO Coi.E. Sty race being run, I love to watch the 
race. 

The Showman. You ougitt to seek your rest. 

Kino Cole. My rest is this, 

The world of men, wljcrvver trouble is. 

The Showman. If trouble rest you, God 1 your life is 
rest. 

Kxno Cole. Evcit the sun keeps moving, east to west. 
The Showman. Little he gets by moving ; Jess than 1. 
Kino Cole. He sees tlic great green world go floating 
by. 

The Showman. A sorry sight to see, when all is said. 

IVhy don’t you set to work T 

Kino Cole. I have no trade. 

The Showman. Where is your home 7 

Kino Coi.e. All gone, a long time past. 

The Showman. Your diildren, then ? 

King Cole. All dead, sir, even the last. 

I am a lonely man ; no kith nor kin. 

The Showman. There is no joy in life when deaths 
begin, 
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t know it, I. How lonj; is’t nnc^ you ate 7 
Kiho Colb. It was so long ago that I forget. 

Tee SHOWUaN. The proverb says a man can always 
find 

One sorrier than himself in state and mind. 

’Fore George, it’s true. Well, come, then, to the van. 
Jane, can you find a meal for this poor man T 

“ Yes,” said his wife. “ Thank God, we still arc able 
To help a friend ; come in, and sit to table.” 

” Gome,” said her man. ” Til help you up aboard. 

I’ll save your legs as far as Wallingford.” 

They climbed aboard and sat; the woman spread 
Food for King Cole, and watcltcd him as he fed. 

Tears trickled down her cheeks and much she sighed. 

” My son,” slie said, ” like you, is wandering wide, 

I know not where; a beggar on U>c street 
(For all I know), without a crust to eat. 

He never could abide tbe eiretts life.” 

The Showhak. It was my fault, 1 always tell my wife 
I put too great constraint upon his will; 

Tmnn would be changed if ne were with us still. 

I ou^t not to have forced him to the trade. 

Kiho Cole. ” A forced thing finds a vent,” my father 
said: 

And yet a quickening tells me that your son 

Is not far from you now; for I am one 

Who feels these things, like comfort in the heart. 

The couple watched King Cole and slirank apart. 

For brigntneas covered bim with glittering. 

” Tell me your present troubles,” said the King, 

" For you are worn. What sorrow makes you sad t ” 

Thz Showxah. Why, nothing, sir, except that times 
are bad, 

Rain all the season through, and empty tents, 

And nothing earned for stock or winter rents. 

My wife there, ill, poor soul, from vciy grict, 

And now no hope nor prospect of relief; 

Tbe season’s done, ana we're as we began. 
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Nov one cotk beai one’s troubles, being o man. 

But what I cannot beat is toss of friends. 

TUs troupe will scatter when the season ends t 
My clown is goins, and the Tricks*^ Three, 

Woo juggle and do turns, have split with me; 

And now, to-day, my wife ’a too ill to dance, 

And all my music ask for an advance. 

There must be poison in a man’s distress 
That makes him mad and people like him less. 

Well, men are men. But what I cannot bear 
Is my poor Bet, my pid>a]d Talking Mare, 

Gone eurby in her nocks from standing up. 

That’s the last drop that overfills the cup. 

My Bet’s been like a Christian friend for years. 

Kiho Col£. Now courage, friatd, no good can come 
from tears. 

I know a treatment for a eurby hock 

Good both for inward sprun or outward knock. 

Here’s the receipt; it *8 sure as flovers in spring; 

A certain cure, we Ointment of the King. 

That cures your mare ; your troubles Time will right) 

A man’s ill-fortune passes like the night. 

Times are alrea^ mending at their worst; 

Think of Spent ^immy wi^ his roof-beam burst. 

His ruined roof fell on him in a rain 
Of bidden gold that built it up again. 

So, courage, and believe God’s providenee. 

Lo, here, the city shining like new pence. 

To welcome you; the I^nce is lod^ng there. 

Lo, you, the banners flying like a fair. 

Your circus will be crowded twenty deep. 

TUs city is a field for you to reap. 

For thousands must have come to see the Prince, 

And all are here, all wanting fun. And since 
The grass was green, all men have loved a show. 

Sneeen is here, so let your trwible go. 

Thk Seowicaw. Well, blessings on your heart for speak 
ing sot 
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It may be that the tide will turn at last. 

But rcwal tours have crossed me in the past 
And killed my show, aud maybe will a^sin. 

One hopes for little after months of mm, 

And the little that one hopes one does not get. 

Thx Wife. Look, Will, the city gates with sentries set. 
The Showman, It looks to me as if the road were 
barred, ‘ 

Kino Cole. They are some soldiers of the bodyguard. 

I hope, the heralds of your fortune’s change. 

“ Now take this frowsy circus off the renge,” 

The soldiers at the city entrance cried ; 

“ Keep clear the town, you cannot pass inside. 

The Prince is here, with other things to do 
Than stare at gangs of strollers such as you." 

The Showman. But I am billed to play here; and 
must play. 

The SoLDtEBS. No must at all. You cannot play 
to«doy, 

Not pitch your tents within the city bound. 

The Showman. Where can I, then t 
Tbs Soloiebs. Go, And some other ground. 

A Fouceuan. Pass through we city. You can pitch 
and play 

One mile beyond it, after five to>day. 

The Showman. One mile beyond, wbat use is that to 
me 7 

A PoucEMAK. Those ace the rules, here printed, you 
can see. 

The Showman. But let me see the Mayor, to make sure. 
The Soloiebs. These are bis printed orders, all secure. 
Pass through or bock, you roust not linger here, 
Blocking the road with all this circus gear. 

Which will you do, then : back or pass along 7 
The Showman. Pass. 

The Soloiebs. Then away, and save your breath for 

We cannot bother with your right and wrong. 

George, guide these was^gons through the western gate. 
Now, march, d’ye hear 7 end do not atop to bait 
This side a mile; for that’s the order. March I 
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The Showman toppled like a broken arch. 

The line squ&ll ix>a^ed upmt them with loud lips. 

A green-lit strangeness followed, like eclipse. 

They passed within, but, when within, King Cole 
Slipped from the van to head the leading team. 

He nreathed into his flute his very soul, 

A noise like waters in a pebbly stream, 

And straight the spirits that inhabit dream 
Came round him, and the rain-squall roared its last, 
And bright the wind-vane shifted as it passed. 

And in the rush of sun and glittering cloud 
That followed on the storm, he led the way, 

Fluting the sodden circus through the crowd 
That trod the city streets in holiday. 

And lo, a marvellous thing, the gouted clay 
flashed on the waggons and the horses, glowed, 
tiiey shone like embers as they trod the road. 

And round the tired horses came the Powers 
That stir men’s spirits, waking or asleep, 

To thoughts like planets and to acts like flowers, 

0 \it of the inner wisdom’s beauty deep ; 

These led the horses, and, as marshalled sheep 
Fronting a dog, in line, the people stared 
At those bright waggons led by the bright-haired. 

And, as they marched, the spirits snng, and all 

The horses crested to the tune and slept 

Like centaurs to a passionate festival 

With shining throats that mantling criniers swept 

And all the hearts of all the watchers leapt 

To see those horses passing and to hear 

That song that came like blessing to the ear. 

And, to the crowd the circus artists seemed 
Splendid, because the while that singing quiied 
E&ch artist was the part that he had dreamed 
And glittered with the Power be desired. 

Women and men, no longer wet or tired 

From long despair, now shone like queens and kings. 

There they were crowned with their imaginings. 
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And with them, walking by Oie vans, there came 
The wild things from the woodland and the mead, 
Tlie red stag, with his tender-stepping dame, 
Dranched, and high-tongucd and ever taking heed. 
Nose-wrinkling r^bits nibbling at the weed, 

The hares that box by moonlight on the iiill. 

The bright trout’s death, the otter from the mill. 


Tliere, with his mask made virtuous, came the fox, 
Talkins of landscape while he thought of meat; 
Blood-loving weasels, honey-harrying brocks, 
Stoats, and the mice that build among the wheat. 
Dormice, and moles with little hands for feet. 

The water-rat that gnaws the yellow flag. 

Toads from the stone and morrows from the quag. 


And over them flew birds of every kind. 

Whose way, or song, or speed, or bcouty brings 
Drlight and understanding to the mind ; 

Tlie Drigbt-eyed, feathery, thrcady-lcggid things. 

There they, too, sang amid a rush of wings, 

With sweet, clear cries and gleams from wing and crest 
Blue, scarlet, white, gold plume and speckled breast. 


And all the vans seemed grown with living leaves 
And living flowers, the best September knows, 
Moist poppies scarlet from the Ililcote sheaves, 
Green-ongered bine tliat runs the barlev-rows, 

Pale candylips, and those intense blue blows 
That trail the porches in the autumn dusk, 
Tempting the noiseless moth to tongue their musk. 


So, tired thus, so tended, and so sung. 

They crossed the city through the marvelling crowd. 
Mai^ with wide eyes from upper windows itung. 

The children waved their toys and sang aloud. 

But in his van the beaten snowman bowed 

His head upon his bands, and wept, not knowing 

Aught of what passed except that wind was blowing. 
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All through the town the fluting led them on. 

But near the western gate King retired i 
And, as he ceased, the vans no Imiger shone, 

The bright procession dimmed like Tamps expired; 

Again with muddy Tans and horses tired. 

And artists cross and women out of luck. 

The sodden circus plodded titrougfa the muck. 

The crowd of Following children Imtered home; 

Maids shut the windows lest more rein should come ; 

The circus left the streets of flowers and flags, 

King Cole walked with it, huddling in his rags. 

They reached the western gate and sought to pass. 

“ Take back this frowsy show to where it was,” 

The sergeant of the gateway*sentry cried ; 

” You know quite well you cannot pass outside.” 

Thx Sbowkan. But we were told to pass here, by the 
guard. 

Toe Szrobant. Here are the printed orders on the 
card. 

No trafiio, you can read. Ocar out. 

Tbb SaowBfAN. But where t 

The Seeoeakt. Where you’re not kicked from, or 
there’s room to spare. 

Go back and out of town the way you came. 

The Showhan. I've just been sent from there. Is this 
a game ? 

Tee Seeoeant. You'll Hnd it none, my son, if that’s 
your tone. 

Tee Suowvait. You redcoats; ev’n your boots are not 
your own. 

Teb Serobant, No, they’re the Queen’s; I represent 
the Queen. 

Tqe Sbowmak. Pipeclay your week’s accounts, you 
red marine. 

The Seboeant. Thank you, 1 will. Now vanish. 
Right-about. 

Tee Suow'.an. Right, kick the circus in or kick it 
out. 
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But kick us, kick us hard, we’ve got oo i^iends, 

We’ve no Queen’s boots oi busbies on our ends; 

We’re poor, we like it, no one cares ; besides, 

These dirty artists ought to have thick hides. 

The dust, like us, is fit for boots to stamp. 

None but Queen’s redcoats are allowed to camp 
In this tree country. 

A PouCEHAN. What’s the trouble here t 

The Showman. A redcoat dog, in need of a thick ear. 
The Policeman. The show turned back T No, sergeant, 
let them through. 

They can’t turn back, because the Prince is due. 

Best let them pass. 

The Seeoeant. Then pass ; and read the rules 
Another time. 

The Showman. You fat, rcd-coated fools. 

The Policeman. Pass right along. 

They passed. Beyond the town 
A fanner gave them leave to settle down 
In a green field beside tbe Oxford road. 

There the spent horses ceased to drag the load t 
The tent was pitched beneath a dropping sky, 

The green^striped tent witii all its gear awry. 

The men drew close to grumble: in the van 
Tbe showman parted from the wandering ntan. 

The Showman. You see; denied a chance; denied 
bare bread. 

Kino Cole. I know the stony road that artists tread. 
The Showman. You take it very mildly, if you do. 
How would you act if this were done to you i 
Kino Cole. Go to the Uayor. 

The Showman. I am not that kind. 

I’ll kneel to oo Court prop with painted rind. 

You and your snivelling to them may go haog. 

I say : God curse the Prince and all his gang.” 

The Wife. Ah, no, my dear, for Life hurts every one. 
Without our cursing. Let tbe poor Prince be; 

We artist folk are bsppiei folk than be, 
i^id as it is. 

The Showman. X say : God let him see 
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And taste and know this misery that he makes. 

He strains a poor man’s spirit tiU it breaks, 

And then he nangs him, while a poor man’s gift 
He leaves unhclped, to wither or to drift. 

Sergeants at city gates are all his care. 

We are but outcast artists in despair. 

They dress in scarlet and he gives tlum ^Id, 

Kino Cole. Trust still to Life, the day is not yet old. 
The Suowuan. By God I our lives are all we have to 
trust. 

Kino Cole. Life changes every day and ever must. 

The Showman. It has not chftnged with us. this season, 
yet. 

Kino Cole. Life is as just as Death; Life pays its debt. 
The Showman. What justice is there in out suffering so ? 
Kino Cole. This: that not knowing, we should try to 
know. 

The Showman. Try. A sweet doctrine for a broken 
heart. 

Kino Cole. The best (men say) in every manly part, 
Tdb Showman. Is it, by Heaven ? I have tried it, I. 

I tell you, friend, your justice is a lie; 

Your comfort is a lie, your peace a fraud ; 

Your trust a folly and vour cheer a gaud. 

I know what men are, naving gone these roods. 

Poor bankrupt devils, sweating under loads 
While others suck their blood and smile and smile. 

You be an artist on the roads awhile. 

You’ll know what justice comes with suffering then. 
Kino Cole. Friend, 1 am one grown old with sorrowing 
men. 

The Showman. The old are tamed, they have not blood 
to feel. 

Kino Cole. 'They've blood to hurt, if not enough to 
heal. 

I have seen sorrow dose and suffering close. 

I know their wavs with men, if any knows. 

I know the harsnness of the way toey have 
To loose the base and prison up the brave, 

I know that some have found ue depth they trod 
In deepest sorrow, is the heart of God. 

Up on the bitter iron there is peace. 
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Id the dark night of prison coma release, 

In the black midnight stin Die cock will crow. 

There is a help that the abandoned know 
Deep in the heart, that conquerors cannot feeL 
Abide in hope the turning of the wheel, 

The luck will alter and the star will rise. 

His presence seemed to change before their ^ce. 

The old, bent, ragged, glittering, wandering fellow. 

With thready blo^-strcalcs in the rided yellow 
Of cheek and eye, seemed changed to one who held 
Earth and the spirit like a king of eld. 

He spoke again : *' You have been kind,” said he. 

” In your own trouble you have thought of me. 

God will repay. To him who gives is given, 

Corn, water, wine, the world, the starry heaven,” 

Then, like a poor old man, he took his way 
Back to the city, while the showman gazed 
After his figure like a man amazed. 

The Wife. I think that traveller was an angel sent. 
The Showman. A most strange m.in. I wonder what 
he meant. 

The Wipe. Comfort was what he meant, in our distress. 
The Sbowuan. No words of his can make out trouble 
less. 

The Wife. O, Will, he made me feel the luck would 
change. 

Look at him, husband ; there is something strange 
About him there ; a robin redbreast comes 
Hopping about his feet as though for crumbs. 

And little long-tailed tits and wrens that sing 
Perching upon him. 

The Showman. What a wondrous thing 1 

I’ve read of such, but never seen it. 

'The Wife. Look, 

These were the dishes and the food he took. 

The Showman, Yes ; those were they. What of it T 
The Wife. Did be eat T 

The Showman. Yes ; bread and cheese: be would not 
touch the meat. 
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Thx Win. But lee, the cheese is whole, the loaf an* 
brokea, 

(Lad both are ft'esh. And see, another token > 
rhose hard green apples that the farmer gave 
Ebve grown to these toM globes, like Blenheims brave: 
And l*^, how came these plums of Pershore here ? 

Fez Sbowhan. We have neen sitting with a saint, toy 
dear. 

Phs Wive. Look at the butterflies 1 

Like floating flowers 

Came butterflies, the souls of summer hours, 

Fluttering about the van ; Red Admirals rich. 

Scarlet and pale on breathing speeds of pitch, 
BrimstODes, like yellow poppy j^als blown, 

Brown ox-eyed Peacocks in their purpled roan, 

Blue, silverra Ihinga that haunt the grassy chalk, 

Green Hairstreaks bright as green shoots on a stalk. 

And that dark prince, the oakwood haunting thing 
Dyed with blue burnish like the mallard’s wing. 

“ He was a saint of God,** the showman cried. 

Meanwhile, within the town, Rom man to man 
The talk about the wondrous circus tan. 

All were agreed, that nothing ever known 
Had thrilled so tense the marrow in their bone. 

All were ameed, that sights so beautiful 
Made the Queen's Court with all its soldiers dull, 

Made all the red-wrapped masts and papered strings 
Seem fruit of death, not lovely living things. 

And some said loudly that though time were short, 

Men still might hire the circus for the Court. 

And some, agrceing, sought the Mayor’s ball, 

To press petition for the show’s recaU. 

But as they neared the ball, behold, there came 
A stranger to them dressed as tbougb in flame ; 

An old, thin, mnning glitterer, decked with green, 

With thready blood-streaks on his visage lean, 
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And at hii wrinkled eyes a look of mirth 
Not common among men who walk the earth | 

Yet his pocket poked a flute of wood, 

And little birds were following him for food. 

** Sirs,” said King Cole (for it was he), “ I know 
You seek the Mayor, but you need not so: 

I have this moment spoken with his grace. 

He grants the circus warrant to take place 
Within the city, should the Prince see fit 
To watch such pastime ; here is his permit. 

I go this instant to the Prince to learn 
His wish herein : wait here till 1 return,” 

They waited while the old man passed the sentry 
Beside the door, and vanished through the entry. 

They thought, ” This old man shining like New Spun, 
Must be the Prince’s lordly chamberlain. 

His cloth of gold so shone, it seemed to burn ; 

Wait till he comes," They stayed for his return. 

Meanwhile above, the Prince stood still to bide 
The nightly mercy of the eventide. 

Brought nearer by each hour that chimed and ceased. 
His head was weary with the citv feast 
But newly risen from. He stood alone 
As heavy as the day's foundation stone. 

The room he stood in was an ancient hall. 

Portraits of long dead men were on the walk 
From the dull crimson of their robes there stared 
Passionless eyes, tong dead, that judged and glared. 
A^ve them were the oaken corbels set, 

Of angels reaching hands that never met, 

Where in the spring the swallows came to build. 

It was the meeting chamber of the Guild. 

From where he stood, the Prince <»uld see a yard 
Paved with old slabs and cobbles cracked and scarred 
Where weeds had pushed, and tiles and broken glass 
^d fallen and been trodden in the grass. 

A gutter dripped upon it ftom the rain. 
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“ It puts a crown of lead upon my brair 
To live this life of princes," thougiit tlie Prince. 

“ To be a king is to be like a quince. 

Bitter himself, yet flavour to the rest. 

To be a cat among the hay were best; 

There in the upper darkness of the lo^, 

With green eyes bright, soft-lying, purring soft, 
Hearing the min witiioiit; not forced, as I, 

To lay foundation stones until I die. 

Or sign State-papers till my hand is sick. 

The man who plaits straw crowns upon a rick 
Is happier in his crown tlian I the King. 

And yet, this day, a very marvellous thing 
Came by me as I walked the chamber here. 

Once in my childhood, in my seventh year, 

I saw them come, ond now they have returned. 

Those strangers, riding upon cars that burned. 

Or seemed lu burn, with gold, while music thrilled, 
Then beauty following till my heart was filled. 

And life seemed pcopkd from eternity. 

They brought down Beauty and Wisdom from the sky 
Into the streets, those strangers; 1 could see 
Beauty and wisdom looking up at me 
As then, in childhood, as they passed below. 


Men would not let me know them long ago, 

Those strangers bringing joy. They will not now. 
I am a prince with gold about my brow; 

Duty, not joy, is all a prince’s share. 

And yet, those strangers from 1 know not where, 
From glittering lands, from unknown cities far 
Beyond the sea-plungc of the evening star. 

Would give me life, which princedom cannot givq. 
They would be revelation : I should live. 


I may not deal with Wisdom, being a king." 

There came a noise of some one entering; 

He turned his weary head to see who came. 
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It was King Cole, arrayed as though in flames 
Like a white opal glowing from within, 
lie entered there in snowy cramoisin. 

The Prince mistook him for a city lord, 

He turned to him and waited for his word. 

“ Sir," said King Cole, “ I come to bring you news. 

Sir, in the weary life that princes use 
There is aeant time for any prince or king 
To taste delights that artists liave and bring. 

But here, to-night, no other duty colls. 

And circus artists are without the walls. 

Will you not see them, sir ? ” 

Th£ Prince. Who are these artists; do they paint 
or write f 

Kino Cole. No, but they serve the arts and love delight. 
The Prince. W'hat can thwdo ? 

Kino Cole. They know full many a rite 

That holds the watcher spell-bound, and they know 
Gay plays of ghosts and jokes of long ago ; 

And neauty of bright speed their horses bring, 

Ridden bare-backed at gallop round the ring 
By girls who stand upon the racinc team. 

Jugglers they have, of whom the cluldien dream, 

Who pluck live rabbits from between their lips 
And balance marbles on their finger-tips. 

Will you not see them, sir ? And then, they dance. 

“ Ay,” said the Prince, “ and thankful for the chance. 
So thankful, that these bags of gold shall buy 
Leave for all comers to be glad as I. 

And yet, 1 know not if the Court permits. 

Kings’ pleasures must be sifted through the wits 
Or want of wit of many a courtly brain. 

1 get the lees and eholungs of the drain, 

Not the bright rippling that I perish for.” 

Kino Colb. Sir, I will open the forbidden door, 

Which, opened, they will enter all in haste. 

life of man is stronger than good taste. 

Tee Prince. Custom is stronger than the life of man. 
Kino Cole. CustoiP ^ but a way that life began. 
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Thb Pbikce. a withering way that makes the leafage 
fall. 

Custom, like Winter, is the King of all. 

Kino Cole. Winter makes water solid, yet the spring, 
That is but dowers, is a stronger thing. 

Custom, the ass man rides, will plod for years. 

But laughter kills him and he di^ at tears. 

One wora of love, one spark ftem beauty’s fire. 

And custom is a memoiy; listen, sire. 

Then at a window looking on the street 
He played his flute like leaves or snowflakes falling. 

Till men and women, passing, thought: ** How sweet; 
These notes are in our hearts like flowers falling,” 

And then, they thought, “ An unknown voice is calling 
Like April ealung to the seed in earth ; 

!iladnes9 is quickening deadnesa into birth.” 

And then, as in the spring when first men hear. 

Beyond the black*twigged hedge, the larobling's cry 
Coming across the snow, a note of ciieer 
Before the storm-cock tells that spring is nigh. 

Before the first green bramble pushes shy. 

And all the blood leaps at the lamblins’s notes, 

The piping brought men’s hearts into tneir throats. 

Till all were stirred, however old and grand ; 

Generals bestarred, old statesmen, courtiers prim 
(Whose lips kissed nothing but the monarch’s hand). 
Stirred in their courtly minds' recesses dim, 

The sap of life stirred in the dreary limb. 

The old eyes brightened o'er the pouncet-box, 
Remembering loves, and brawls, and mains of coalca. 

And through the town the liquid piping’s gladness 
Thrilled on its way, rojoicing all who Iward, 

To thrust aside their dulness or their sadness 
And follow blithely as the fluting stirred. 

They hurried to the guild like horses spurred. 

There in the road they mustered to await. 

They knew not what, a dream, a joy, a fate 
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And man to man in exaltation cried: 

** Something has come to make u« ^oung again; 
Wisdom has come, and Beauty, Wisdom’s bride, 

And youth like flowering April after rain.” 

But still the fluting piped and men were fain 
To sing and ring the bells, they knew not why 
Save that their nearti were in an ecstasy. 

Then to the balcony above them came 
King Cole the shining in his robe of flame ; 

Behind him came the Prince, who smiled and bowed. 
King Cole made silence : then addressed the crowd. 

** Friends, fellow mortals, bearers of the ghost 
That burns, and breaks its lamp, but is not lost. 

This day, for one brief hour, a key is given 
To all, however poor, to enter heaven. 

The Briiigers Down of Beauty from the stars 
Have reached this city in their golden cars. 

They ask, to bring you beauty, u you wilL 

You do not answer : rigbtlv, you are still. 

But you will come, to watch we image move 
Of all you dreamed or had the strength to love. 
Come to the Ring, the image of the path 
That this our planet through the Heaven bath; 
Behold man’s skill, man’s wisdom, man’s delight. 

And woman’s beauty, imaged to ^e height. 

Come, for our rulers come; and Death, whose feet 
Tread at the door, permits a minute’s sweet; 

To each man’s soul vouchsafes a glimpse, a gleam, 

A touch, a breath of his intensest dream. 

Now, to that glimpse, that moment, come with me g 
Oux rulers come, 

O brother, let there be 
Such welcome to our Prince as never was. 

Let there be flowers under foot, not grass, 

Flowers and scented rushes and the sprajrs 
Of purple bramble reddening into blaze. 
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Let there be bells rung backward till the tune 
Be as the joy of all the bees in June. 

Let float your flags, and let ywr lanterns rise 
Like fruit upon the trees in Paradise. 

In many-coloured lights as rich as Borne 
O’er road and tent; and let the children come, 
It is their world, these Beauty Dwellers bring.” 


Then, like the song of all the birds of spring 
He played his flute, and all who heard it crinl, 

“ Strew flowers before our rulers to the Ring.” 

The courtiers hurried for their coats of pride, 

The upturned faces in that market wide 
Glowed in the sunset to a beauty grave 
Such as the faces of immortals have. 

And work was laid aside on desk and bench, 

The reddined ledger summed no penny more, 

From lamp'blacked Angers the mechanic’s wrencli 
Dropped to the kinking wheel chains on the iimir, 

The farmer shut the hen roost: at the store 
The bo^s put up the shutters and ran hootiog 
Wild with delight in freedom to the fluting. 

And DOW the fluting led that gathered tide 
Of men and women forward through the town, 

And flowers seemed to fall from every side, 

White starry blossoms such as brooks bow down, 

White petals clinging in the hair and gown ; 

And those who marched there thought that starry 
flowers 

Grew at their sides, as though the streets were bowers. 

And all, in marching, thought, ” We go to see 
Life, not the daily coil, but as it is 
Liv^ in its beauty in eternity. 

Above base aim, beyond our miseries; 

Life that is speed and colour and bright bliss, 

And beauty seen and strained for, and possest 
Even as a star forever in the breast.” 
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The fluting led them through the western gete, 

From many a tossing torch their faces glowed, 
Bright-eyed and ruddy-featured and elate; 

They^ sang and scattet^ flowers upon the road. 

Still in their hair the starry blossoms snowed ; 

They saw ahead the green-striped tent, their mark, 

Lit now and busy in the gathering dark. 

There at the vans and in the green-striped tent 
The circus artists growled theu discontent. 

Close to the gate a lighted van Oiere was; 

The showman’s wife thrust back its window glass. 

And leaned her head without to see who came 
To buy a ticket for the evening’s game. 

A roll of tickets and a plate of pence 

^or change) lay by her as she leaned ftom thence. 

She heard the crowd afar, but in ber thought 
She said : ” That’s io the city ; it is nought. 

They glorify the Queen.” 

Though sick at heurt 

She wore her spangles for ber evening’s part. 

To dance upon the barebacked horse and siug. 

Green velv^ was her dress, with tinselling. 

Her sad, worn face bad all the nobleness 
That lovely spirits gather from distress. 

” No one to-night,” she thought, ” no one to-night." 

Within the tent, a flare gave btowing light. 

There, in their scarlet cart, the bandsmen tuned 
Bugles that whinnied, flageolets that crooned 
And strings that whined and grunted. 

Near the band 

Piebald and magpie horses stood at band 
Nosing at grass iKneatb the green-striped dome 
While men caressed them with the curry-comb. 

The clowns, with whited, raddled faces, heaped 
Old horse cloths round them to tite chins; they peeped 
Above the rum ; their cigarette ends’ light 
Showing bla» ^es, and scarlet smears and white. 
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They watched the empty benches, and the wry 
Green curtain door whi(^ no one catered by. 

Two Iitt)e children entered and cat still 
With bright wide opened eyes that stared their fill, 
And red lips round in wonder smeared with tints 
From hands and handkerchiefs and peppermints. 

A farm lad entered. That was all the house. 

“ Strike up the band to pve the folk a rouse,” 

The showman said, ” They must be all outside.” 

He said it boldly, though he knew he lied. 

Sad as a funeral march for pleasure gone 
The band lamented out, ” lie’s got Uiem on.” 

Then paused, as usual, for the crowd to come. 

Nobody came, though from without a hum 
Of instruments and singing slowly rose. 

” Free feast, with fireworks and public shows,” 

The bandsmen growled. ” An empty house again. 
Two childrco and a ploughboy ana the rain. 

And then a night march through the mud,” they said. 

Now to the gate. King Cole his {uping played. 

The sliowmaa’s ife from out htt windrow peering 
Saw, in the road, a crowd with lanterns nearing, 

And, just below ber perch, a man who shone 
As though white flame were bis caparison ; 

One upon whom the great>eyed hawk*inuthB tense 
Settlea with feathery feet and quivering sense. 

Till the white, gleaming robe seemed stuck with eyes. 

It was the grinning gUtterer, white and wise. 

King Cole, who said, ” Madam, the Court is here. 

The Court, the Prince, the Queen, all drawing near. 
We here, vanguard, set them on their way. 

They come intent to see your circus play. 

They ask that all who wish may enter free, 

And in their princely hope that this may be 
They send you these plump bogs of minted gold." 

He gave a sack that Ae could scarcely hold. 
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She dropped it trembling, muttering thanks, and then 
She cried : “ O master, I must tell tlie men.” 

She rushed out of her van : she reached the Ring ; 
Called to her husband, •* Will, the Queen and King, 
Here at the very gate to see the show I ” 

“ Light some more flares,” sud Will, “ to make a glow. 
‘ God save the Queen,’ there, bandsmen ; lively, boys. 
Come on, ‘ God save our gracious '; make a noise. 

Here, John, bring on the piebalds to the ct iitrc. 

We’ll have the horses kneeling as they enter.” 

All sang, and rushed. Without, the trtimpets brayed. 

Now children, carrying paper lanterns, made 
A glowing alley to the circus door ; 

Then others scattered flowers to pave a floor. 

Along the highway leading from the town, 

Rust'Spotted bracken green they scattered down, 

Blue coniflowcrs and witliering poppies red, 

Gold charlock, thrift, the pume hardihead. 

Harebells, the milfoil white, ^ptember clover. 

And boughs that berry red when summer’s over. 

All autumn flowers, with yellow ears of wheat. 

Then with bruised, burning gums that made all sweet, 
Ca^ censer-bcaring pages, and then came 
Bearers in white with cressets fidl of flame, 

Whose red tongues made the shadows dance like devils. 
Then the blithe flutes that inpe men to the revels 
Thrilled to the marrow softly os men marched. 

Then, tossing leopard-skins from crests that arched, 

The horses of the kettle-drummers stept. 

Then with a glitter of bright steel there swept 
The guard of knights, each peimon-bearer bold 
Girt in a crimson cloak with spangs of gokl. 

Then came the Sword ami Mace, and then the four 
Long silver trumpets thrilling to the core 
Of people’s hearts their sound. Then two by two. 
Proud in caparisons of kingly Uue, 

Bitted with bars of gold, in rilver shod, 

Treading like kings, cream-coloured stallions trod. 
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DnMiag the carriage with the Prince and Queen, 
nie Corporation, wuldng, doaed the aeene. 

Then came the crowd in-«uiging like the wave 
That cloiea up the gash the clipper elave. 

Sirift in the path their maiesties wouid tread 
The ahowman flung green ouze and turkev red. 

Within the tent, vntn bunting, topea and tags 
niey made a Royal Box festooned with flags. 

Even as the Queen arrived, the work was done, 

The seven piebald horses kneeled like one, 

The bandsmen blew their best, while, red as beet, 

The showman bowed his rulers to their seat. 

Then, through the door, came courtiers wigged and 
starred; 

The crimson gtitterers of the bodyguard ; 

The ladies of the Court, broad-browed and noble, 
Lovetv as evening stars o’er seas in trouble; 

The aldermen, in furs, with golden chains, 

Old cottagers in smocks from country lanes, 

Shepherds half dumb from silence on the down, 

Ana merchants with their households from the town. 
And, In the front, two rows of eager-hearted 
Children with shining eyes and tM Ups parted. 

Even as the creeping waves tint brim the pool 
One fallowing other flUed the dzeus fulL 

The showman stood beside his trembUng wife. 

** Never,” he said, ” in all our travelling life 
Has this old tent looked thus, tiie front seats full 
With happy little children beautiful. 

Then all this glorious Court, tier after tier I 
O would our son, the wanderer, were here, 

Then we’d die happy I ” 

** Would be were i ** said sbs, 
” It was my preaching foroed him to be tree,” 

The showman smd. 

” Ah. no.** his wife replied, 

” The great world’s glory and the young blood’s pride, 
Those forced him from us, never you, my dear.’^ 
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** I would be diffecent if we bed him here 
Again,” the showman said ; ** but we must start. 

But ail this splendour takes away my heart, 

I am not used to pla}iog to the '^ng.** 

“ Look,” said his wife, ** the stranger, in the Ring." 

There in the Ring indeed, the stranger stood. 

King Cole, the shining, with his flute of wood, 

Waiting until the chattering Court was stilled. 

Then from his wooden flute his piping thrilled. 

Till all was tense, and then the leaping fluting 
Clamoured as flowering clamours for the fruiting. 

And round the Ring came Dodo, the brown mare, 

Pied like a tiger-moth ; her bright shoes tare 
The scattered petals, while the aown came afU-r 
Like life, a beauty chased by tragic laughter. 

The showman entered in and craved his whip. 

Then followed fun and skill and horsemanship. 
Marvellous all, for all were at their best. 

Never had playing gone with such a zest 
those good jesters ; never had the tent 
So swiftly answered to their merriment 
With cheers, the artist’s help, the actor’s life. 

Then, at the end, the showman and his wife 
Stood at the entrance listening to tlie cheers. 

They were both happy to the brink of tears. 

ITinff Cole came close and whispered in their ears : 

” There is a soldier here who says he knew 
You, long ago, and asks to speak to you. 

A sergeant m the guard, a handsome blade.” 

” Mother I ” the sergeant said. ** What, Jack ! ” she 
said, 

” Our son come back I look, father, here's our son 1 ** 

Bad pennies do come home to ereryone,” 

The sergeant said. ” And if you’ll have me bomc^ 

And bow forgive me, I’ll be glad to come." 
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“ Wliy, son.” the showman said, “ the fault was ours.” 

Now a bright herald trod across the flowers 
To bid the artists to the Queen and King, 

Who thanked them for the joyful evening, 

And shook each artist’s hand with words of praise. 

“ Our happiest hour,” they said, ” for many days. 
You must perform at Court at Christmastide.” 

They left their box : men flung the curtains wide, 

The horses kneeled like one as they withdrew. 

They reached the eiirtaiued door and loitered through. 
The audience, standing, sang, “ God save the Queen.” 
The hour of the showman’s Ufe had been. 

Now once again a herald crossed the green 
To tell the showman that a feast was laid. 

A supper for the artists who had played 
By tne Queen’s order, in a tent without. 

Id the bright moonlight at the gate the rout 
Of courtiers, formed procession to be gone. 

Orders were called, steel clinked, and jvivcls shone, 
The watchers climbed the banks and took tlieir stands 

The circus artists shook each other’s bands. 

Their quarrels were forgotten and forgiven, 

Old friendships were restored and shiners shriven. 

“ We find we cannot [lact from Will,” they said. 


And while they talked, the juggler took the maid 
Molly, the singer, to the hawthorn glade 
Behind the green-striped tent, and told his love, 

A wild delight, beyond her hope, enough 
Beyond her dream to brim her eyes with tears. 

Now came a ringing cry to march; and cheers 
Rose Bom the crowd ; the bright procession fared 
Back to the city while the trumpets blared. 
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So the nijfht ended, and the Court retired. 

Back to the town the swaying torches reeked, 
Within the green-strimd tent the lights expired. 
The dew dr^t from the canvas where it leaked. 
Dark, in the showman’s van, a cricket creaked. 
But, near the waggons, fire was glowing red 
On happy faces where the feast was spread. 


Gladly they supped, those artists of the show ; 
Then by the perfect moon, together timed. 

They struck the green-striped tent and laid it low, 
Even as the quarter before midnight chimed. 

Then putting*to the piebald nags, they climbed 
Into tneir vans and slowly stole away. 

Along Blown Hilcote on the Icknield Way. 


And as the rumbling of the waggons died 
By Aston Tirrold and the Moretons twain, 
With axlc-clatter in the countryside. 

Lit by th« moon and fragrant from the rain. 
King Cole moved softly m the Ring again. 
Where now the owls and he were left alone i 
The night was loud with water upon stone. 


He watched the night; then taking up his flute. 
He breathed a piping of this life of ours, 

The balf-scen prize, the difllcult pursuit, 

The passionate lusts that shut us in their towers, 
The love that helps us on, the fear that lowers. 
The pride that makes us and the pride that mars, 
The beauty and the truth that are our stars. 


And man, the marvellous thing, that in the dark 
Works with his little strength to make a light, 

His wit that strikes, his hope that tends, a spark, 

His sorrow of soul in toil, that brings delight, 

His friends, who make salt sweet and biasness bright, 
His birth and growth and change ; and death the wise. 
His peace, that puts a hand upon his eyes. 
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All these bis pipiogs bruthed dL vintil twelve 
Struck on the belf^ tower with tremblings numb 
fSucb Bs will shudder in the uce’s helve 
When the head strikes) ta tell his hour was come. 

Out of the living world of Christendom 
He dimmed like mist till one could scarcely note 
The robins nestling to his old grey coat. 

Dimmer he grew, yet still a glimmering stayed 
Like light on cobwebs, but it dimmed and died. 

Then there was naught but mooniight in the glade, 
Mooulight and water and an owl that eried. 

Far overhead a rush of birds* srings sighed, 

From migrants going south until the spring. 

The night seem^ fanned by an immortal wing. 

But where the juggler trudged beside his love 
Each felt a touching from bevond our ken. 

From that bright klngd^ where the souls who strove. 
Live now for ever, hdping living men. 

And as they kissed ea^ other; even then 

Their brows seemed blessed, as though a hand unseen 

Had crowned their loves with never-w;'therirg green. 
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THB DREAM 

Weary with many thoughts I went to bed, 

And lay for hours staring at the night. 

Thinking of all the millions of the dead 

Who used man's flesh, as I, and loved the light. 

Yet died, for all their power and delight. 

For all their love, and never came again, 

Never, for all our crying, all our pain. 

There, through the open windows at rey side, 

I saw the stars, and all the tossing wood. 

And, in the moonlight, mothy owls that cried. 
Floating along the covert for their food. 

The oiMt was as a spirit that did brood 
Upon the dead, those multitudes of death 
That had such colour ooce, and now are breath. 

** And all this beauty of the world,’* I thought, 

** This glory given by God, this life that teems. 
What can we know of them T for life is nought, 
A few short hours of blindness, shot by gleams, 

A few short days of mastery of dreams 
After long years of effort, then an end, 

Then dust on good and on foe and friend." 

So, weary with the Uttle time allowed 
To use the power that takes so long to learn, 

I sorrowed as I lay; now tow, now loird 
Came music from an hautboy and zithem. 

The house was dark, and yet a light did bium 
There where they played, and in the wainscoting 
The mice that love the dark were junketing. 
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So, what with sorrow and the noise that seemed 
Li^ voices speaking &om the night's dark heart 
To tell her secret in a too^e undreamed, 

I fell into a dream and wmked apart 
Into the night (1 thourtt), into the swart, 

Thin, lightlcss air in v&cfa the planet rides ; 

I trod on dark air upward with swift strides. 

Though in my dream I gloried as 1 trod 
Because I knew that I was striding there 
Far from this trouble to the peace of God 
Where all things glow and brauty is made bare. 
A dawning seemed beginning everywhere, 

And then I came into a grassy place, 

Where beauty of bright heart has quiet face. 


Lovely it was, and there a castle stood 
Mighty and fair, with golden turrets bright, 

Crowned with gold vanes that swung at the wind's mood 
Full many a hundred feet up in the light. 

The walls were all i’««arven with delight 
Like atone become alive. I entered in. 

Smoke drifted by: 1 heard a violin. 


And as I beard, it seemed, that long before 

That music had crept ghostly to my hearing 

Even as a ghost ^ong the corridor 

Beside dark panelled walls with portraits peering { 

It crept into my brain, blessing and spearing 

Out of the past, yet all 1 could recall 

Was some dark room with firelight on the walL 


So, entering in, I crossed the mighty ball; 

The voUeymg smoke &om firewood flew about. 
The wind-gusts stirred the bangings on the wall 
So that the woven chivnliy stood out 
Wave-like and charging, putting all to rout 
The evil things they witn, men like beasts. 

Wolf soldiers, tiger kings, hyena priests. 
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And, steadfast as though frozen, swords on hips. 
Old armour stood at sentry with old spears 
Clutched in steel gloves that glittered at the grips. 
Yet housed the little mouse with ^nted ears : 

Old banners drooped above, ftnyed into tears 
With age and moth that fret the soldier’s glory. 

I saw a swallow in the clerestory. 


And always from their frames the eyes looked down 
Of most intense souls painted in their joy. 

Their ^at brows jewelled bright as by a crown 
Of their own thoughts, that nothing can destroy. 
Because pure though is life without alloy. 

Life’s very essence from the flesh set free 
A wonder and delight eternally. 


And climbing up the stcurs with arras hung, 

I looked upon a court of old stones grey. 

Where o’er a globe of gold a galleon swung 
Creaking with age and showing the wind’s way. 
ihere, &ttered to a smile, the bam cat lay 
Tasting the sun with purrings drowsily 
Sun*8oak«d, content, with drowsed green-slitted eye. 


I did not know what power led me on 
Save the all-living joy of what came next. 

Down the dim passage doors of glory shone. 

Old panels glowed with many a carven text. 

Old music came in strays, my mind was veirt 
With many a leaping thought; beyond each door 
I thought to meet some Mend, dead long before* 

So on I went, and by my side, it seemed. 

Paced a great bull, kept from me by a brook 
Which lipped the grass about it as it streamed 
Over the flagroots that the grayling shook ; 
Red-felled the bull was, and at timra he took 
Assayment of the red earth with his horn 
And wreaked his rage upon the sod uptom. 
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Yet when I looked was notbing but tlie arras 
There at my side, with woven knights who glowed 
In coloured silks the running stag to harass. 

There was no stream, yet in my mind abode 
The sense of both bc^de me as I strode, 

And lovely faces leaned, and pictures came 
Of water in a great shert like a flame ; 


Water in terror like a ^reat snow falling. 

Like wool, like nnoke, into a vast abysm. 

With thunder of gods flgthing and death calling 
And gleaming sunbeams splitted by the prism 
And cliffs that rose and eagles that took chrism 
Even in the very seethe, a^ then a cave 
Where at a Are I mocked me at the wave. 


Mightily rose the clifls; and mighty trees 
Grew on them; and tlte caverns, channelled deep, 
Cut through them like dark veins ; and like tlie seas, 
Roaring, the desperate water took its leap ; 

Yet dim within the cave, like sound in sleep, 

Came the fall’s voice: my flitting Are made 
More truth to me than all the water said. 


Yet when I looked, there was the arras only. 

The passage stretching on, the pictured faces, 

The violin below complaining lonely. 

Creeping with sweetness in Uie mind’s sad placet. 
And all my mind was trembling with the traces 
Of long dead things, of beautiful swoct friends 
Long since made one with tliat wiiich never ends. 


And as I went the wall seemed built of flowers, 
Long, golden cups of tulipa, with firm stems, 
Wami'SmelUng, for the blade bees’ drunken hours t 
Striped roses for princesses' diadems; 

And butterflies there were like living gems, 

Scarlet and black, blue damaskt, mottled, wliite, 
Colour alive and happy, living light. 
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Then through a door I passed into a room 
Where Daniel stood, as I had seen him erst, 

In wisest age, in all its happiest bloom, 

Deep in the red and black of books immerst. 

! would have spoken to him had I durst. 

But might not, I, in that bright chamber strange, 
Where, even as I lookt, the walls did change. 

For now the walls were as a toppling sea. 

Green, with white crest, on which a ship emerging. 
Strained, with her topsails whining wrinklingly, 

Dark with the glittering sea fires of her surging, 

And, DOW with thundering horses and men urging, 

The walls were fields on which men rode in pride, 

On horses that tossed firedust in their stride. 

And now, the walls were harvest fields whose com 
Trembled beneath the wrinkling wind in waves 
AU golden ripe and ready to be shorn 
By tickling sunburnt reapers singing staves, 

And row, the walls were dark with wandering caves 
That sometimes glowed with fire and sometimes burned 
Where men on anvils fiery secrets learned. 

And all these forms of thought and myriads more, 
Passed into books and into i)anicl’8 hand. 

So that he smiled »( having such great tlore 
All red and black as many a-s the sand, 

Studded with crystals, clasped with many a band 
Of hammered steel. I saw him standing there 
After I woke his pleasure filled the air. 


THE WOMAN SPEAKS 

‘t'Bis poem appeared to me in a dream one winter morning 
some years ago. In the dream I was aware of a tall lady, 
dressed for out-of-doors, with fiirs and a picture hat. I 
Was aware, at the same time, of the whole of her past 
life, and of the fact that she was looking for the first time 
louth-westwnrds upon Lincoln’s Inn Fields, early on a 
calm, sunny Sunday moruing. 1 saw the Fields as she 
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did, in utter calm, aa ftom the north-eastern paTcment; 
the pigeons were pickir^ food, the sun was shining, each 
brick and stone was distinct. I was aware of the fact 
that she had suddenly realized that life might be quiet 
like this, end that were it so, it would be wonderful. 
At the same time, I was intensely aware of the whole of 
this poem, which explained her past, what she saw and 
what she felt. As she passed out of the dream, the 
whole of the poem appearra engraven in high relief on an 
oblong metal plate, from which I vrrote it down. 

Bitter it is, indeed, in human fate 

When life’s supreme temptation comes too late. 

I had a ten years’ acboolmg, where I woo 
Prizes for headache and caparison. 

I married well; I kept a husband warm 
With twenty general years of gentle charm. 

We wanders much, where’er our kind resort, 

But not till Sundav to the Inns of Court. 

So then imagine what a joy to see 
The town's grey, vast and unappeasdd sea 
Suddenly itul, and what a hell to leant 
Life miglit be quiet, could 1 but return. 


THB RIOBR AT TISS GATE 

A wiNOT night was blowing on Rome, 

The cressets guttered on Char’s home. 

The fish-boats, moored at the bridge, were breaking 
The rush of the river to yellow foam. 

The hinges whined to the shutters shaking, 

When GUp<lop-clep came a borte-hoof raking 
The stones of the road at Cwsar’i gate; 

The spear-butts jarred at the guard’s awaking. 

“ Who goes there T " said the guard at the gate, 

*' What is the news, that you nde so late T ” 

** News most pressing, that must be spoken 
To Ccoar alone, and that cannot wait." 
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** The Cesar sleeps; you must show a tokro 
That the news suffice that he be awoken. 

What is the news, and wbenee do you come T 
For DO light cause may bis sleep be broken." 

“ Out of the dark of the sands 1 come, 

From the dark of death, with news for Rome. 

A word so fell that it must be uttered 
Though it strike the sou] of the Cssar dumb." 

Cauar tunud in Ma bed and mattered. 

With a iiruggU for breath the iamp-ftame guttered t 
Calpumia heard her huaband moan s 
" The houae ia failing. 

The beaten men come into their awn." 

" Speak your word," said the guard at the gate t 
" Ves, but bear it to Ccesar straight. 

Say, * Your murderer's knives are honing, 

Your killer's gang is lying in wait.' 

" Out of the wind that is blowing and moaning 
Through the city palace and the country loaning, 
I cry, ” For the world’s sake, Ccesar, beware, 

And take this warning as my atoning. 

" * Beware of the Court, of the palace stair. 

Of the downcast friend wbo sprnks so fair. 

Keep from the Senate, for Death is going 
On many men’s feet to meet you there.’ 

" 1, who am dead, have ways of knowing 
Of the crop of death that toe quick are sowing. 

L who was Fompey, cry it aloud 

From the dark « death, &om the wind blowing, 

*' I, who was Fompey, once was proud, 

Now I lie in the sand without a shroud } 

I cry to Cesar out of my pain, 

* CsBMr, beware, your death is vowed,’ ** 
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The li^ht grew grey on the window-pane, 

The windcocks swung in a burst of min, 
liie window of Ctesor flung unshuttered. 

The horse-hoofs died into wind Again. 

Ctesar tumrd in his bed and multerrd. 

With a struggle for breath the Imnp-jlame guttered s 
Cafpvmia heard her husband moan ; 

“ The house is fatting. 

The beaten men cotnc into thetr own." 

THK UOU.UElt^ 

Before the unseen cock had called the time. 

Those workers left tbdr beds and stumbled out 
Into the street, where dust lay white as lime 
Under the last star that keeps bats about. 

Then blinking still from bed, tney trod the street, 

The doors closed up and down ; the traveller heard 
Doors opened, closed, then silence, then men’s feet 
Moving to toil, the men too drowsed for word. 

The bean-held was a greyness as they passed. 

The darkness of the hedge was starred with flowers. 
The moth, with wings like dead leaves, sucked his last. 
The triumphing cock cried out with all his powers ; 
His Ere of crying made the twilight quick. 

Then clink, clink, clink, men’s trowels tapped the brick. 
« • * • • • 

I saw the delicate man who built tbc tower 
Look from the turret at the ground below. 

The granite column wavered like a flower. 

But stood in air whatever winds might blow. 

Its roots were in the rock, its head stood proud, 

No earthly forest reared a head so high ; 

Sometimes eagle came there, sometimes cloud, 

It was man’s ultimate footstep to the sky. 

And in that peak the builder kept his trensiire, 

Books with the symbols of his art, the signs 
Of knowledge in excitement, skill in pleasure, 

The edge that cut. the rule that kept, the lines. 

He who had seen hts tower beneath tnc grass, 

Rock ia the earth, now smiled, because it was. 

A • • O • • 
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How many thousand men had done bis will. 

Men who had hands, or arms, or stren^h to spend, 

Or cunning with machines, or art, or skill. 

All had obeyed him, working to this end. 

Hundreds in distant lands bad given their share 
Of power, to deck it; on its every stone 
Their oddity of pleasure was laid bare, 

Yet was the tower Ills otfsiiring, his alone. 

His inner eye had seen, his will h^ made it, 

All the opposing army of men's minds 
Had bowed, had turned, hud striven as he bade it, 

Each to his purpose in their myriad kinds. 

NowHt was done, and in tlie peak he stood 
Seeing his work, and smiled to find it good. 

It had been stone, earlli's body, hidden deep, 

Lightless and shapeless, where it cooled and hardened 
Now it was a-s the banner on man’s keep 

Or as the Apple in Eden where God gardened. 

Lilies of stone ran round it, and like fires 
The tongues of crockets shot from it and paused. 
Horsemen who raced were carven on’t, the spires 
Were bright with gold : all this the builder caused 
And standing there, it seemed that all the hive 
Of human skills which now it had become, 

Was stone no more, nor building, but alive, 

Trying to speak, this tower tliat was dumb. 

Trjying to speak, nay, speaking, soul to soul 
With powers who are. to raven or control. 


THE SETTING OF TUE WINDCOCK 

Thb dust lay white upon the chi5c]>marks, 

The beams still shewed the ditnpiings of the grain, 
Above the chancel’s gloom the crimson sparks 
Of Christ’s blood glowed upon the window-pane. 
No brass or marble of a death was there, 

The painted angels on the wall whirled down 
Trumpeting to man’s spirit everywhere, 

The spire topped the bell-tower like a crown. 
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Now, OD the tower-top, where the erockete ceased 
Like lace a^isit the sky, they set at pause 
The goldeo mnd-vaae, that from west to east 
Would turn bis beak to tempests or to flaws. 

It poised, it swung, H breastea the wind's stream, 

The work was done, the hands had wrought the dream. 


THE RACER 

1 SAW the racer coining to the jump, 

Staring with flery ^eballs as he rusht, 

I heard the blood witnin his body thump, 

1 saw him launch, 1 heard the toppings cnisht. 

And as be landed I beheld his soul 
Kindle, because, in front, he saw the Straight 

With all its thousands roaring at the goal, 

He laughed, he took the moment for his mate. 

Would that the passionate moods on which we ride 
Might kindle uus to oneness wHh the will; 

Wouul we might tee the end to which we stride, 
And feel, not strain, in struggle, only thrill. 

And laugh like him and know in all our nervee 

Beauty, the epirit, scattering dust and turves. 


THB BLOWING OF THE HORN 

From “ The Song of Roland,” 

Round gripped his horn wHb might and main, 

Put it to nis mouth and blew a great strain. 

The hills were high and the sound was very plain. 
Thirty leagues thence th^ heard the strain, 

Cbaries heard it, and aQ his train. 

“ Our men are ^bting,” said CharienuuD. 

And the Count Guenes answered him again, 

** If another said that, we should thi^ him insane,'* 

Ahoy. 
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Rolaad was brokea by pain and outworn, 

In great anguish he luew his horn ; 

Out of his mouth the bright blood did foil, 

The temples of his brain were now all tom t 
He blew a great noise as he held the horn. 

Charles hei^ it in the pass forlorn, 

Naimes heard it, the Franks listened all. 

Then the King said, “ 1 hnr Roland’s horn. 

He would never blow it if he were not overborne." 
Guenes answered, " You are old and outworn. 

Such words are worthy of a child new-born, 

There is no battle at all. neither woo nor loro. 

Ahoy, 


“ Moreover, you know of Roland’s great pride. 

It is a marvel that God lets him bide. 

Without your command and knowing you would chide. 
He took Noplea, and killed the men Inside, 

With bis sword Durendal be smote them hip and side. 
Then with water washed the fields where tne blood had 
dri^. 

So that his killings might never be spied. 

All day long he mil bom a hare and ride, 

Gabbi^ before his peers, showing his pride. 

No man would dare attsick him in aU the world wide. 
Press on your horse now. Why do you abide ? 

France is still for foom us over the divide." 

Ahoy. 


Count Roland’s mouth bled from a vein. 

Broken were the temples that held bis brain, 

He blew his hom with grief and in pain, 

Franks heard it and Cbarlemain. 

The King said, " That hom blows a long strain." 
Duke Numes answered, " Roland is in pain. 
There is a battle, by my hope of gain, 

He hoe has betnyra him who did so feign ; 

Put on your war*gear, cry your war-cry again, 

Go and succour your noble tnin. 

You hear clearly how Roland does complain." 


Ahoy. 
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The Emperor made his trumpets blow clear, 

The Franks dismounted to put on their 
Hawberks and helmets and swords with ^old gear, 

Men had shields and many a strong spenr. 

And banners scarlet, white and blue in the air to rear. 
On his war*horse mounted each peer, 

And spurred right through the puss among the rocks 
sheer; 

Each man said to his comrade d<»r. 

“ If we reach Roland ere he be dead on bier, 

We will strike good blows with him and mnke the pagans 
fear." 

But they had stayed too long, and tliey were nowluTi 
near. 


Ahoy. 


THE UAUNTEO 

Hnais, in this darkened room of (his old house, 
I sit beside the fire. I hear a^ain 
Within, the seutter where the mice carouse. 
Without, the gutter dropping with the rain. 



Behind, a wall, with rusty guns on books, 

To right, the lire, that cm>kes one panting flame. 

Over the mantel, black os funeral cloth, 

A portrait hangs, a man. whose (lush the worm 
Has mawed this hundred years, whose clothes Ute moth 
A century since has channelled to a term. 

I cannot see his face ; I only know 
He stares at me, that man of long ago. 

• a * • • • 

I light the candles in the long brass sticks, 

1 see him now, a pale.«yed, simpering mao. 

Framed in carved wood, wherein tne drath-watch ticks 
A most dead face i yet when the work began 
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That face, the pale puce coat, the simpering smile, 
The hands that hold a book, the eyes that gaze, 
Moved to the touch of mind a little while. 

The painter sat in judgment on his ways: 

The painter turned him to and from the light, 
Talked about art, or bade him lift his head. 
Judged the lips* paleness and the temples' white. 
And now his work abides; tlic man is dead. 

But is he dead 7 This dusty study drear 
Creeks in its panels Uiat the man is here. 

* • • ' • • a 

Here, beyond doubt, be lived, in that old day. 

“ He was a Doctor here,” the student thought. 
Here, when the puce was new. that now is grey, 
That simpering man his daily practice wrought. 

Here be let blood, prescribed the pill and drop. 
The leech, the diet; here his vcidict given 
Uroiigiit agonies of hoping to a stop, 

Here his eondemoed confessioners were shriven. 

What is that book he bolds, the key, too dim 
To read, to know t Some little book be wrote, 
rursotten now, but still the ke^ to him. 
lie sacrihced his vision for his coat. 

I see the man; a simperiDg mask that hid 
A seeing mind that simpering men forbid. 

««««•• 
Those are his books no doubt, untoucht, undusted, 
Unread, since last be left them on the shelves, 
Octavo sermons that the fox has rusted. 

Sides splitting oS &om brown decaying twelves. 

This was his room, this darkness of old death, 

This cofiin-room with lights like embrasures. 
The place is poisonous with him ; like a breath 
Os glass, be stains the spirit; he endures. 
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rre 

Here U his luune within the lennon book, 

And verse, “ When hunffrjr Worms my Body eat ”; 
He leans across my shouiaer as I took, 

He who is God or pasture to the wheat. 

He who is Dead is stiil upon the soul 
A check, an inhibi^on, a contmJ. 

• •«••• 

I draw the bolts, I am alone within. 

The moonlight through the oolouted glass comes faint, 
Mottling the passage wad like human sbn. 

Pale with tne breathings left of withered paint. 

But others walk the emptjr house with me. 

There is no loneliness within these walls 
No more than there is stillness in the sea 
Or silence in the eternal waterfalls. 

There in the room, to li^t. they sit at feast; 

The dropping grey>bea^ with the cold blue eye. 

The lad, hia son, that should have been a priest. 

And he, the rake, who made his mother die, 

And he, the gambling man, who staked the throw, 

They look me throu^, they follow when I go, 

«••••• 

They follow with still footing down the hall, 

I know their souls, those ^Uow-tenants mine. 

Their shadows dim those colours on the wall. 

They point my every gesture with a sign. 

That grey-beard cast his aged servant forth 
After ^ forty years of service done. 

The gambler supped up riches as the north 
Sups with his death the Rories of the sun. 

Hie lad betrayed lus trust; the rake was he 
Who broke two women’s hearts to ease his own: 

They nudge each otiier as they look at me, 

SnadowB, all four, and yet u hard as stone. 
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And there, be cornea, that aimperlng man, who aold 
Hia mind for coat of puce and penny gold. 

• * • • * a 

O nnnous houae, within whoae corridora 
None but the wicked and the mad go free. 

(On the dark atairs they wait, behind the doora 
They crouch, they watch, or creep to follow me./ 

Deep in old blood your ominoua bricka are red, 

Firm in old bonea your walla* foundations stand, 
With dead men's paastona built upon the dead, 

With broken hearts for lime ana oaths for sand. 

Terrible houae, whoae horror I have built. 

Sin after ain, unaeen, as saod that slips 
Telling the time, till now the heapid guilt 
Cries, and the planets circle to eclipse. 

Tou only are the Daunter, you alone 
Clutch, till I feel your ivy on the bone. 


CA31PBACHY FICTURB 

Thb sloop’s sails glow in the sun ; the far sky bums. 
Over the palm>tree tops wanders the duak, 

About the bows a chuckling ripple chums ; 

The land wind from the marshes smells of musk. 

A star comes out; the moon is a pale busk; 

Now, from the galley door, as supper nears, 

Comes a sharp scent of meat and Spanish rxisk 
Fried in a pan. Far aft, where the lamp blears, 

A seaman in a red shirt eyes the sails and steers. 

Soon he will sight that isle in the dim bav 
Where his mates saunter by the camp>fire'^s glow ; 

Soon will the birds scream, seared, and the bucks bray. 
At the rattle and splash as the anchor is let go; 

A block will pipe, and the oars grunt as they row. 

He will meet ms friends beneath the shadowy trees. 
The moon’s orb like a large lamp hanging low 
Will see him stretched by the rra blaze at ease. 

Telling of the Indian giru, of ships, and of the seas. 
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THK EYE AND THE OBJFXT 

Whek souTs companion fails, 

Wlien flesh (that neighed once) ails, 
When body shortens sails, 

O soul, break through the netting 
Of failing and forgetting, 

See clearer for sun-setting; 

See clearer, and be checriy, 

See thou the image clearly, 

Love thou the image dearly. 

For out of love and seeing 
Beauty herself has being. 

Beauty our queen ; 

Who with calm spirit guards us 
And with dear love rewards us 
In courts for ever srccn. 
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A CALM like Jove’s beneath a fiery air. 

His hands most beautiful and luU of forces 
Able to kill the wolf and tame the horse 
Or carve the granite into angels* hair. 

His brow most noble over eyes that bum 
At thought of truth or knowledge wanting aid. 
His mind a very sword to make a^id, 

A very fire to beacon at the turn. 


His step swift as a panther’s, his will fierce 
To be anout the be^ty of some deed. 

Since beauty’s being is his spirit’s fo^. 

His voice caressing where it does not pieree; 
His wrath like lightning: he is King: Indeed 
He is much more, a King with gratitude. 

« • • * a 

A lean man, silent, behind triple bars 
Of pride, fastidiousness ana secret life. 

His thought an austere commune with the stars. 
His sneech a probing with a surgeon’s knife. 
His style a chastity whose acid buns 

All slack false formlessness in man or thing; 
His face a record of the tnith man learns 
Fighting bare-knuckled Nature in the ting. 
His self (unseen until a danger breaks) 

Serves as a man, but when the peril comes 
And weak souls turn to water, his awakes 
Like bright salvation among martyrdoms. 
Then, with the danger mastered, once again 
He goes behind his doors and draws the 
TSl 
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THE PATHFINDER 

She lies at grace, at anchor, head to tide. 

The wind blows by in rain: she lets it be. 
Gurgles of water run along her side, 

She does not heed them: they are not the sea. 
She is at peace from all her wandering now, 

Quiet is in the very bones of her: 

The glad thrust of the leaning of her bow 
Blows bubbles from the ebb but does not stir. 

Rust stains her side, her sails are furled, the smoke 
Streams from brr galley funnel and is gone; 

A gull is settled on her skysail truck. 

Some dingy seamen, by her deckhouse, joke; 

The river loiters by her with its muck. 

And takes her image as a benison. 

• • • • a 

How shall a man describe this resting ship, 

Her heavenlv power of Iving down at grace, 
This ^uiet bird by whom trie bubbles slip. 

This iron home where prisoned seamen pace ? 
Three slenderest pinnacles, three sloping spires. 
Climbing the sky, supported but t>y strings 
Which whine in the sea wind from all their wires, 
Yet stand the strain however hard it dings. 
Then, underneath, the long lean fiery sweep 
Of a proud hull exulting in her sheer, 

That rushes like a diver to the leap. 

And is all beauty without spot or peer. 

Built on the Clyde, by men, of strips of steel 
That once was ore trw by the asses' heel. 

A Clyde-built ship of fifteen hundred tons. 
Black-sided, with a tier of painted ports. 

Red lead just showing where the water runs, 

Her bow a leaping grace where beauty sports. 
Keen as a hawk above the water line 
Though full below it: an elliptic stem: 

Her attitude a racer’s, stripped and fine, 

TenA to be rushing under spires that yearn. 
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She crosses a main skysail: her iibboom 
Is one steel spike: her munsail has a spread 
Of eighty*8even feet, earring to earring. 

Her wind is a fresh gale, her joy careering 
Some two points free before it, nought ahead 
But sea, and the gale roaring, and blown spume. 
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Ths Sonnet of Cauili-a^ Motheb of Don Manuei, oh 

HBABINO OP HBK BON’S BETBOTHAl. TO CaRLOTTA: 

r ORD, when Thy servant, doubting of Thy grace, 
u Went in despair what she judgea Thy frown 
To search for comfort in an earthly town. 

Despairing of all help in any place I 


When she was sure, that not in any case 
Could her demerits touch the longed for crown, 

But rather sorrow, that would brine her down 
Where no light comes, nor joy, nor Bridegroom’s face: 

« • • • • 

Then, in the chaos, lo, a plan revealed. 

Lo, in the sand, the lilies of the field. 

All thy blind servant’s darkness of untrust 
Proven more wicked than her tongue can speak. 

To her unfaith Thou tum’dst the other cheek. 

And, to her greed, gavest gold that cannot rust. 


Lines, on the same occasion. This poev is enowh nr 
Santa Barbara as “ Tbb Vision of Cauiixa con* 
CEENiNQ Manuel.” 

In the dark night I saw Death drawing near 
To make me go from here; 

In all my sin, with all my work undone. 

Leaving behind my son 
With no more stay nor path 
Than what the wud how hath. 
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I saw the souls of all my earthly Mends 
Laid bare, their aims and ends; 

How some might love him, many help, but none 
Be wisdom to my SMt. 

Wisdom that is a road 
Where no track showed. 

A dawn, when no lamp glowed. 


Thus in the night I heard Death come, I heard 
The mouse shriek at the bird; 

My sins came huddled to my bed, the bell 
Dead hours did tell: 

There was no light: only the tick of timei 
Life, strangling in the slime. 


Then in the multitude of souls 1 taw 
A bright soul, without flaw. 

Wearing a star upon her brow like heaven 
In the green light of even. 

However black (I knew) tbe night might turn 
That star would bum. 


She reached her band to me and cried : “ Death calls. 
Time strikes, the hour falls. 

And like a flight of birds the souls prepare 
To whirl into tbe air. 

To bring to be what none may understand, 

I shall but light the band . . . 


Lo, here, tbe light upon my brow shall lead 
Thy son until he blcM; 

Until he fail, and falter, and despair. 

Even in his blackest night I shall be there; 

K tar will be his guioMce: be will know 
t light is, from its glow." 
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A SONKST D»ON Rost. 

Son of Isaiah Rust, of Chnm, his wage 

Was eighteenpenee a day. working for Squire, 
With rabbits twice a year, and sticks for fire, 

In a stoopt cottage, broken-backt with age. 

His life was among horses from his birth. 

He uttered cries which horses understood, 

He handled squire’s stallion in bis mood, 
Strange blood being in him from the ancient earth. 

Often, when moons were full, he ranged the Downs, 
Much like the fox, but liker to the bare _ 

Who forms in the thymed grass in the hill air. 
And sees from the hiU ^ge, as the stars rise. 

The glare in heaven above the market towns 
And turns back to the midnight, being wise. 


The MBOiTATtoN or Caelotta im Paisok, 

This that I understand. 

This that I touch with hand. 
This body, that is 1, 

To-day will die. 

O given Spirit, now taken. 

Keep this to truth unshaken. 
That the good thing, well-willed. 
Becomes mlfilled. 


The Heditahon or Hiohwoxth Ridden. 

I have seen flowers come in stony places; 

And l^dness done by men with ugly faces; 

And the mid cup won by the worst horse at the races | 
^ 1 trust, too. 
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Tbb Comfokt 07 Makuel, on Setxino Foeth Dsrun 
IN TEE VUSTURER , 

Bad lies behind, worse lies before. 

What stars there were are in us still; 

Tlse Moon, the Inconstant, keeps her will, 

Tlse Sun still scatters out his store, 

And shall not Man do more ? 

When the worst eomes, the worst is going: 

.\a a gate shuts, another opes: 

I'he power of man is as his hopes: 

In darkest night Oie cocks are crowing. 

In the sea roaring and wind blowing 
Adventure: man the ropes. 



MIDSUMMER NIGHT 

AND OTHER TA1.ES IN VERSE 




THE BEGETTING OF ARTHUR 


U THER, the Prince, cucceedine to the post 
Of Red Pendra^on, or Anointed Chief 
Of all the Kings in Britain, saw with grief 
How jealousy and spite. 

King against King, let in the heathen host, 

Who, coming in uieir hundreds, found a land 
Of warring Kingdoms owning no command, 

And therefore sackt, uncheckt, from Tyne to Wight. 

So when he took the pu^le he began, 

Among his friends, to build a league of Kings: 

Iddoe of Kent, among the Easterlings; 

The Orkney pirate, Lot; 

Then, from the North, the mlden hero. Ban; 

And having these, he longed to win 

Old Merebyon, King <» Cornwall rich in tin, 

Whose streng^ would bind the leaguers like a knot, 

None loved King Merchyon: Prince Uther knew 
That he was aged, savage, mean and grim; 

That baron Dreuse, the Heartless, lived with him. 

Of all bad men the worst; 

That in Tintagel, nest-rock of the mew. 

His daughters livedVritb him, the dark Ygraine, 
That moon of women; then the bright Blame, 

And little Morgause, whom • witch had curst. 

So, knowing that the uiger of a cause 
Must urge Ae cause in person, Uther rode 
With Kol and Guy, to Merehyon’s abode. 

And in Tintagel tower 

Pled eloquenriy to him without pause. 

With all a young man’s beauty, Busbt and true; 

And as he pled, Ygerna watchi, and knew 
Tlmt of all knights Prince Uther was the flower. 
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Then Merchyon answered, “ I have heard your pieeu 
I will not mingle in remote affairs, 

I can mind mine, let others manage theiis: 

Whut can the East, or Woles, 

Or all of northern Britain, mean to me ? 

No Cornish men shall bleed in the employ 
Of you, or others like you, Roman boy. 

Your schemes are childish and ymir fears arc tales. 

Or if not so, perha{M the Romans plan 
To recommence their empire, for in truth 
Taxes and tribute and conscripted youth 
Are playthings dear to Rome. 

But you, my Roman, come to the wrong man." 

So raging, wrapping close his scarlet cloak, 

He left the hall: Breuse, as he followed, spoke, 

" That was your answer, Utber; make for home." 

Breuse and his sworders followed Merchyon out, 
Uthcr bad neither welcome nor farewell. 

Comfort, nor rest, nor water from the well, 

Nor food for man or horse. 

He stood a moment, betwixt rage and doubt. 

" Sir," said Ygerna, coming from her place, 

" Father is old: forgive his want of grace. 

TO'Otorrow he’ll be broken with remorse." 

Then Uthcr for the ffrst time saw Ygerii; 

And at her voice and at her wistful glance, 

Love stabbed his spirit with her beauty’s lunce; 
While she, made faint with love. 

Felt the hot blush upon her temples bum. 

Love to both startle mortals made it known 
That each was other’s to the inward bone 
Through some old passion in the stars above. 

As in October when the Channel mist 
With silent swathes of greyness hides the sea 
Until none knows where iKod or waters be. 

And suddenly a blast 

Scatters and shreds the vapours into twist 

And all is glorious sunlight, wind and foam. 

Through which a towering slup comes striding home. 
Spray to the roll, with colours at her mast; 
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Or fts, in mild Novembers, when the pack 
Whimpers in covert and the hunters wait. 

Under slow>dropping oak-leaves falling late. 
Making no sound at all. 

And suddenly the fox with hollow back 
Breaks, with a crying leader at his brush, 

And all those riders gathered for the rush 
Surge for the fence, not heeding any call; 

So, to those two, the greyness and delay 
Of all their lives’ endeavour and employ, 

The hollowness which th^ had counted joy. 

The hopes which had been dear 
Until that instant, all were swept away; 

They were alone upon an ocean shore 
Where nothing meant nor mattered any more 
Save their two souls end being without fear. 

“ O Princess,’* he began, “ O dark-haired Queen, 

O moon of women, we have met again, 

We who are one yet have been cut atwain 
To seek ourselves till now. 

Whatever griefs are coming or have been, 

Love in his glory ^anU us to make whole 

Our bleeding portions of divided soul 

That our last dying sundered with the plough.** 

And she replied, “ Even as a winter bird, 

Robin or chaiHnch, in the iron day 

Mopes, with pufTt feathers, on the snowy spray. 

Too pincht with cold to fly. 

Too starved with bitter ne^ to sing a word, 

Till, from the farm, maid Gillian scatters crumbs. 
And the bird, gladdened, knows that April comet 
And carols his thanksgiving, so am 1.” 

Then, being in the certainty of iove. 

That cannot doubt, however it be blind, 

Those two young lovers plighted mind to mind. 
And straightway told the King; 

1^0 cried, “ A pretty plot, by Heaven above. 
Since 1, as King, refuse to be allied. 

You think to win my power through a bride 
Wbose loving father grants her everything. 
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Not lo, my Roman, for I see your plot. 

Sleep to your own princeetes: the tnall wed 
My Breuse, who haa no Latin in his bead, 

And you shall go out shamed. . . . 

You sworders, make this loving swain lest hot . . . 
Set him ahorseback with his head for home. 

And keep from Cornwall henceforth, man of Rome, 
Or Cornish hands will swiftly have you tamed.” 

Then instantly, before Tgraine could plead, 

Or Uther answer, he was hustled forth 

(He and his Knights) and beaded for the north. 

With orders not to turn. 

Since three alone were hdpless, they agreed 
To the tide’s setting, but tMy rode in rage, 

VowiM to set King Merchyon in a cage 
Next Sanim Fair, to suffer and to learn. 

Yet, after noon, as Uther stayed to look 
West, from the moorland, at Vgerna’s home. 

There, on the moor, he saw a horseman come 
Black against burning sky. 

Galloping tow’rds him. by the w^ be took. 

And being near, behold. It was Elaine, 

Flusht, tousled, riding on a tautened rein. 

Calling, ” O Uther, help, or she will die . . , 

Help us tO'Oight, because my Father swears 
That Breuse shall wed Y^ma before Prime . • • 
Friend, can you help her in so little time t . . . 

Not let her go to Breuse . . 

** Men have plucked women out of dragons’ lairs,” 
Song Uther said, ” And I will pluck Ygraine. 

O Rose in briars dilBculi to gain, 

Lighten ray mind with stratagems to use.” 

Then, having thought, he said, ” This teems a chanee. 
Your porter's old: suppose I climb the rock, 

Dresst like the King your father, and then knock 
At midnight on the door. 

He, being old and drowsy, may but glance. 

Think me your father, b^, and open gate^ 

Then, when 1 bring Ygem from where she waits. 

He may unfasten for me as before. 
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It is worth tiyine. for, if it •ucceed, 

Ygem and I will be beyond the w^; 

And I can see no other chance at all 
Of saving her to-night . . . 

And if 1 save her, sister, as God speed, 

I swear to take her to the hermit's cell 
And marry her before we cross the fell. 

Making her Queen from Isis to the Wight. 

You, Kol and Guy. arrange for horse-relays. 

From here to where King Merchyon's country ends; 
Swift horses, mind. About it; gallop, friends: 

And if the luck be fair. 

We’ll meet again in Sarum in three days. 

Sister, be ready when the moon goes west. 

The hermit knows me, he is Bran the Blest, 

He will assist us: have the horses there.” 

• • • • • 

Who longs for time to pass t The child at schoo4 
Sick for his home where understandings dwell; 

He who counts tiles within a prison-ceu; 

The broken, with her wrongs; 

Eagles in cages stared at by the fool; 

To all these dreaiy loners, at the last. 

Some bell of blessing tells the hovr it patt i 
But none longs for it as the lover longs. 

Still, at the last, to Utber, the sun dimmed; 

Men drew old sails across the half-built ricks; 

The quarrymen trudged home with shoulder^ picks; 
Slow-footed cows turned home; 

After the chapel-bell ceast, voices hymned; 

Evening came quiet: all the world had turned 
To rest and supper where the rushlights burned: 
Tintagel blackened like a dragon’s comb. 

By moonlight Utber came to Bran the Blest 
Whose shra now held the horses of Elaine, 

Bold-eyed, high-mettled, leaners on the rein. 

Waiting their King and Queen. 
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At moonset, helped by Bran, Prince Uther dresst 
With crown ana scarlet and a sheep-woot beard 
Like Merebyon's self; then down he went, and neared 
The rock-cut stairway slimy with sea-green. 

He clambered up, while far above his head, 

Black on the sky, the battlements were grim; 

The sentries pac^ above, not seeing him, 

Nor hearing now he climbed. 

Beneath, within the bay, the ripples spread 
One after other slowly to the shore. 

Where, gleaming but unbroken, they gave o'er 
Idke birthing &om a sleeper, husht and timed. 

Upon the topmost stair he stood intent 
Outside the gate, to listen, while the feet 
Of drowsy sentries passed upon their beat. 

He heard, beyond the door. 

The porter, breathing deeply where he leant 
Sprawled over table near the charcoal pan. 

** Come, courage,” tliought Prince Utber, '* play the 
man.” 

He knocked King Merebyon’s knocking and gave o’er. 

As he had hoped, he heard the porter rouse, 

Garble some words, unhook the lantern-ring, 

Kick back the bcn(^, and mutter, ” It’s the King I” 
Then fumble on the bar. 

Pulling it weakly, gulping down his drowse. 

The oaken barbolt loitered slowly back. 

The latchet clicked, light vellow^ at the crack, 

An old man touted with the door ajar. 

And as he looted low. Prince Uther passt . , . 

There was Elaine, to take him to Ygem, 

Telling the porter to expect return 
Within few moments more. 

AH ways are long to loven, but at last 
He found Ygema waiting in the dim, 

Her great eyes bright, ber white arms stretcht to 
um; 

He drew her back along the corridor. 
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They trod the dark stone passage between rooms 
Where people slept boieatn the sentry’s tread; 

TIntagel seemed a castle of the dead. 

A horse>hoof scraped the stone 

Where the Kine’s stallion waked among the grooms. 
The porter, with his old eyes full of sleep, 

Opened the gate to let them from the keep; 

Its clang behind them thrilled them to the bone. 

They crept like spies adown the cragside stair. 

Into the gully's blackness between crags; 

They heard the spear*butts clang upon the flags 
At changing of trie guard. 

No challenge came: the world was unaware 
How lovers fled: they reached the castle brook 
Where ever*changing gleaming ever shook 
An image of the zemtn many-starred. 

No sentry saw them; no one challenged; no. 

Not when they moved across the moorland crest 
Leaving the castle black against the west, 

Grim guardian of the sea. 

Their footsteps made a drowsy cock to crow, 

A dog barked at their passing by the farm. 

But no one stirred nor answered the alarm; 

They reached the hermit’s chapel: they were free. 

There in the little chapel of the well. 

By taper-light, the hermit made them one. 

“ Now cross the moor,” he said, “ before the sun; 

God be your guard and speed.” 

They turned the chaRng horses to the fell, 

That King and bride U 2 >on their marriage day; 

The nighungale still sang upon the spray, 

The glow-worm’s lamp still burned among the weed. 

All day and night they hurried from pursuit; 

Next morning found them out of Merchvon’s land 
Beside a bro<^ with wood on either hand, 

Deep in a dell of green: 

Cool water wrinkled at the flag-flower-root, 

The meadowsweet her heavy fragrance shed: 

” Here,” the pair thought, ” shall be our marriage bed. 
Here, in this orchard of the fairy queen.” 
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So there they halted in the summer flowers, 

The speedwdl blue, the stitehwort starry bright, 
The d^og-rose not yrt opened, pink or white, 

But sweet as very love. 

Blackbirds and thrushes song the lovers' hours, 

And when the young moon brightened golden-pale 
In the blue heaven, lo, a nightingale 
Singing her heart out on the spray above. 

There the two loved. Alas I ere morning came, 
There Breuse and Merehyon, finding them asleep. 
Stabbed Utherdeail, and took Ygern to weep 
In grim Tintagc-1 tower. 

There she sat weeping at the weaving-frame, 
Waiting to bear her son before she died; 

And as she wept, poor woman, hollow-eyed, 

She wove the story of her happy hour:— 

The creeping from the castle in the dark, 

The blioking porter drowsed in lantern light. 

The hermit and the chapel and the rite, 

The horses tried and true; 

Dawn on the moorland with the tinging lark. 

The ride for safety ever glaanng round; 

Then the sweet loving place, where tliey were found 
At dawn among the speedwell ia the dew. 

And sometimes Merebyon, mindful of his girl. 

In merCT of her healtii, would have her ta’en 
To rest beside the Alan with Elaine, 

Guarded by Breuse’s band. 

There as she watcbttiie water-eddies whirl. 

Often a dark-eyed deer with fawn at heel, 

Would shyly nuzzle her to share her meal, 

And robin i^breasts perebt upon her band. 
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THE BIRTH OF ARTHUR 

Wren- the wind from East changes 
Tlirough South into West, 

And the hard>froxen brooldets 
Thaw out from their rest, 

And come shining and leaping 
Past the snowdrop’s drooped head 
Tiirough the green-pushing pastures 
Where moles burrow red; 

Then the rooks call from elin-tops. 
And lambs from the fold; 

And the larks joy in heaven 
For death of the cold; 

And the blackbird calls clearest 
Of sweet birds that sing. 

And the dear becomes dearest 
Uecause it is Spring; 

And a joy of rejoicing 
Springs green in the corn; 

Such a joy was Ygerna’s 
When Admur was born. 

When the midsummer dog-rcse 
Was sweet in each hedge, 

.She took little Arthur 
To Peadragon Ledge, 

And at raoonrise she laid him 
On the Dragon’s stone chair 
Looking out over ocean, 

Grey rock in keen 

For the wise ones bad told her 
That to children so laid 
Come the Powers who fill them. 
And the Helpers who aid. 

• • a 
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She laid the child sleepine 
When all things were still 
Save the sea*water creeping 
And wind on the hill. 

And the full moon eame climbing 
Till Time made the hour 
For the foot of the Helper 
And the wing of the Power. 

Then at midnight Ygema 
Bent low at a cry. 

For a night'laughing curlew 
Laughed loud in the sky; 

Such a nigiit-laughing curlew 
As never was heard: 

It laughed in grey heaven, 

But was tM>t a bird. 

Then again there was silence; 
Then, whirling on wings, 

Came the loiig>ag<> heroes. 

The Queens and the Kings, 

All the beast>quclling heroes 
Who ruled and made tame, 

All the women of glory. 

All the spiriU of flame 

Who had wrought in this island 
To make her more fair. 

And exist now forever 
In the beauty they bare. 

There they piied upon Arthur 
With their hght>giving eyes, 

All the lovely true-hearti, 
True-sighted and wise. 

Then a King said: “ Our harvest , 
This com comiw green." 

And a Qnecii said:"' This captain 
Will be loved by a Queen." 
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Then they laughed all together. 

And the babe laughed in sleep, 

And they said: “Little Arthur, 

Wliat we made you will keep." 

Then, as seabirds at sunrise 
Fly seawards from ken 
To a rock of fair fishing 
Untrodden by men, 

Flying after their leader, 

'White wings on red sky. 

So those heroes fiew seawards 
And a wonder drew nigh. 

For from out of the water 
A mailed man arose, 

Fierce-eyed as the eagle. 

Rut bearing a rose. 

And as manes stream from racers 
In wind on the down. 

So flames streamed t^hind him 
From under his crown. 

He said: “ Thoughts are many 
But wisdom is one. 

Your way, being wisdom. 

Will shine like &e sun. 

Y ou will shine on this island 
Till green com be gold. 

And the tale of your harvest 
Will never be told. 

All the Power within me 
Shall stablisb your peace; 

But at evening comes darkness 
When sunlight must cease." 

He ceased into darkness 
As meteors that die; 

A night-laughing curlew 
Z.aughed loud in the skyi 
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The nif ht'lAughiag curlew 
Cried loud la the air, 

A wonder itoie forward 
And stood the chair. 

He was at an evening 
Whose moon acts apace, 
Green light as of giow-worntt 
Was pale on his face. 

He said: “ Little Arthur, 

Our passings will meet: 

My moon aw be sickle 
To gamer thy wheat. 

Thyself shall create me 
To ruin thy joy. 

7et though I shall break thee, 
I cannot destroy.” 

He ceased into darkness 
As sea-mist that dies; 

The aigbt<!aughing curlew 
Made mirth in the skies. 

Then a wonda most lovely 
Swept in ftom Uie west, 

As a sea-bird white-pinioned 
Who glides to her rest; 

Her face had the quiet 
Of night at an end. 

Her gift was the glory 
Of beauty for friend; 

In the gold of her cro^vnal 
White lowers were fair; 

She stood like the morning 
With stan in her hair. 

And as Arthur woke laughing 
And stretcht out liis bands, 
She said: ** The deep currents 
Stir even the nnds; 
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As high as the planets 
And deep as the sea 
Are the curresta of iiTing 
That bind ymi to me. 

To each spirit fashioned. 

To each creature bom. 

Is a Helper Heaven, 

A Rose to the Thorn. 

Myself am your Helper; 

My beauty will stir 
As a dream in vour spirit. 

As the prick of a spur: 

Though others* the Power 
And yours be the seed, 

My beauty as Helper 
Will bring it to deed. 

You are frail now as snowdrops 
That oome before Spring; 

My beauty as Helper 
Shall crown you the King. 

And thrice in your kingship 
Your manhood shall quail; 

My beauty as Helper 
Shall not let you fail. 

And at passing, my Arthur, 

I’ll bring you to fold 
in the violet meadows 
Where nothing grows old.’* 

She ceased into twilight; 

A lark carolled sweet, 

The blue-blossomed speedwell 
Were bright at her feet. 

As Ygrain took her baby 
The seabirds Sew low. 

Singing: “ Whither man wanders 
No mortal can know. 
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But rise, little Arthur, 

Like tlie green com in pride. 
And a Power shall fill you 
And a Helper shall guide.'* 


THE TAKING OF MORGAUSB 

UosoAUSE the Merry played beside the hum: 

The otter said: “ Go home: return, return." 

But no; she wandered down to the seaside; 

“ Go home, O little friend,” the gannets cried. 

But no; she strayed to Erbin hcupiiig wrack: 

'* Morgause,” he said, *' beware, my dear; turn back. 

But no; she laughed, and ran alone the beach: 

Blind Erbin cried: “Come back, dear, 1 beseech.” 

She ran with naked feet in the bright foam: 

The shepherd on the cliff>top called ” Go home.** 

But no, she did not bear, or could not care. 

The little vixen stopped her with “ Beware . , . 

Beyond this jutting headland, drawn to land, 

A pirate’s Orake-Ship lies upon the sand. 

There, filling water. Is the pirate’s ctpw . . . 
Beware, lest, with the water, they take you.*' 

But no, she heard the sweet-voiced piratee sing. 
Filling their earthen breakers at the spring. 

Above the cuckoos and the bees of June, 

She heard the voices at the ancient tune:— 


H 


“ My spear will feed me with another’s bread, 
House me, where once another laid his head. 
And bride me with the girl another wed. 
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Farewell, you women all, that once were dear; 
Lovely is love, but warring makes more near 
The man beside me with a feUow spear." 

Then little Morgause longed to sec and know 
These dreaded pirates wno were singing so. 

She thought; " One little pe^ among the fern 
To say I've seen them, tlien I will return.” 

But as she went, the black-backed adder cried: 

" You tread the road to trouble; turn aside." 

The blunt-tailed field-mouse culled with shrilly shrieks: 
*' Beware of iron claws and horny beaks." 

Then the red robin, hopping, twittered: “ Flee . . . 
Those men are wicked, they flung stones at me." 

• « « • a 

Now, as she crouched among the grasses' stalks. 

She saw the Drake-Ship on the roIIer-balks» 

She was red-painted with a sweeping run, 

Rowlocked for twelve, with shields mr everyone. 

A gilded Dragon eyed the way she went, 

Aft, were Thor’s Hammer and a scarlet tent. 

Below the cataract that leapt the rock 

The gold-ringed pirates filled their water-stock. 

They filled red earthen jars: their King stood near 
Whetting the deadly edges of a spear. 

He was a young man, smiling, with black eyes; 

Zn all a pirate’s wisdom he was wise. 

He wore a scarlet cloak above a mail 
Of shining silver wrought like salmon-scale. 

He eyed the grass where little Morgause lay, 

But md not seem to see: he looked away. 
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He eaued the wbettiag of hie weapon: then 
He watched the work and chatted with hie men. 

At flood, he bade them run the Dragon down 
To sea, acrosa the beach*wrack tumbled brown. 

They ran her eeaword, crying “ Heave *' and “ Hole 
‘Now,’ (little Morgttuse thoi^ht) ‘ I'll see her soil.’ 

* • • • • 

They hoised her red soil, unging to the pull 
A aong which Morgause thought most beautiful. 

The red sail filled and jangled; the calm sea 
Lifted and lapsed the vessel not yet free. 

The wading pirates loaded her with stores, 

Unlaaht the ateehitg, sltipped the rowing oars. 

* There,’ (Morgause thought) * they ore about to go. 
And I, alone, of all the castle, know . . . 

I shall return and tell them: " Look at me . . > 

I saw the pirates whom you did not see. 

They could not see me hidden in the flowers, 

But there 1 snuggled, watching them for boun. 

I woe as near as you are to the King. 

1 heard him tell his boatswain what to sing. 

He never saw me, but he came so near, 

I could have touched him with a bunting-spear. 

Now, after this, I’ll wander where I choose, 

And when I wish to, nor shall you refuse.’ ’’ 

• « • • s 

So Morgause thought, but now the Dragon’s sheets 
Were homed; the afta rowers took their seats; 

The moorings slockt; the silver-homesst lord 
Spoke to two seamen as he climbed aboard. 
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The two men trotted inland: a call blew 
Shrill, aa the captain paaaed among his crew. 

The oars were toast together and let fall 
Into the rowlocks at the “ Ready all." 

• ■ • • • 

‘ Now,' (Alorgause thoughtV they go away, away, 
Oar-blaaes green^swirling, uragon spouting spray; 

Would I could go with them, to see and know 
Where all the setting suns and planets go; 

To hear the Mermaids singing, and to see 
The spicy Phoenix in her burning tree; 

And all the golden Apples that the Snake 
Guards, lest the neignuig Centaurs come to take; 

And that dim Valley of the silver com 
Browsed in the moonlight by the Unicom; 

O would I could . . And suddenly she felt 
Two pirates grip her grimly as she knelt. 

»**«>« 

King Lot, the silver-scaled, said By-and-by, 

When you are wiser, you will make a spy . . . 

Meanwhile, my Morgause, you shall come with me 
Over the thoughtless, ship-destroying sea. 

North, to my Orkney kingdom’s granite tower; 

In that grim garden you shall be the flower." 

« • • ■ s 

Thither she went: within that stony place 
She grew to loveliness of form and face. 

And when the seasons made her seventeen. 

King Lot of Orkney took hex as his Queen. 
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THE BEGETTING OP MOORED 

When berries were scarlet 
In the holly’s dark green, 

To the court at Caerleon 
Came Morgause the Queen, 

Being charged by her husband 
To spy ana report 
On t^e troops under Arthur 
Prom Caerleon court. 

There she lived as a lady 
From autumn to spring, 

But she learned little tidings 
To send to her King; 

Save that soldiers were mustered 
From Uskmouth to Wye, 

But for all of her serpent 
She could not learn why. 

Then she tempted Prince Arthur, 
The youth in commend. 

Till she saw his eyes brighten 
At the touch of her band. 

There she baited her beauty 
With the hires women use, 

But for all of her serpent 
She gathered no news. 

When the daffodils flowered 
In the Gelds of red clay 
And the apple trees blossomed 
And the biras sang all day. 

When the swallowB were building 
And the cuckoo had come, 

All the comps of Caerleon 
Were loud with the drum. 
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AU the troops in Caerlcon 
Were packing their gear; 

All the whets in Caerleon 
Whipped Bword-edge or spear* 

Queen Morgause of Orkney 
Knew wars did prepare, 

But for all of her serpent 
She could not tell where. 

In her room hung with purple 
She baited her hooks 
With her sweet-smelling body* 
Sweet words and sweet looks. 

There she tempted Prince Arthur 
With beauty’s delight, 

So that love was between them 
For one summer night. 

Then when first the red cock crew 
The trumpet blew shrill, 

And the Caerleon legion 
Came down from the hill. 

And Prince Arthur rode with them 
And left her In doubt, 

For, for all of her serpent, 

She had not found out. 

But in Orkney in winter. 

When waiting was done. 

She bare the boy Modred 
From the evil b^un. 

And the father, the unci:-, 

Uad a nephew for sou* 
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Lon the Dragon Killer mustered men 
To harry through the western isles agen. 

Five thousand raiders in a hundred ships 
Sailed with him to put Britain in eclipse. 

For many days they loitered to the south, 

Pausing to raid at every river-mouth. 

Always they met good fortune and good reive. 

Kol, with his pirates, joined them in the Sleeve. 

They sacked the Roman seaport: they laid bare 
Down to its plinth, the marble-covered phare. 

Then, growing bold, they sacked Augusta town. 
Temples of many gods came crashing down. 

Then Loki said, ** Mjr grand-dad, in his prime. 
Burned a great into building lime. 

Upstream it was and many miles from here. 

No man has harried there this many a year. 

Then, as bis gang dissolved, he went alone 
Upstream from there, exploring the unknown. 

And reached a reed-mere, whence a trackway led 
Up to an andect fort called Badon Head. 

And looking thence (be said) beheld what we 
Dream of perhaps but very seldom see:— 

Sway-footed cows in thousands, deep in grass. 
Unraided reiving such as never was, 

And distant downland stretching, green with keep, 
White as its chalk with moving flocks of sheep. 
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le awore to raid there with a gang, but Fate 
That lores but ruins boldneai, shut the gate . • • 

Lmbroae the Briton maimed him with a spear 
>o that he lingered helpless many a year 

ind never came to keep faia oath, nor saw 
rhat land again, that pasture wil^out ^ws 

'Tor did his son, my father: no one has; 

Jnraided lie those pastures of deep grass. 

Tow I will raid them: you and I. my spears, 

¥ill make the greatest raid of fifty years. 

Ve will TO up the river, we will take 

That land and sack it for my grand-dad's sake.** 

‘ Right,” Wolf the Red Bang said. ** But people tell 
rhose Westers’ leader is a cub of hell. 

trthur, they call him: people get their fill 
loming for cattle against iuthur’s will.” 

* Arthur to Hell,” said Lola; ” I shall to.** 

'Right,” Red Fang answered; ”1 have warned yov 
though.” 

Tpttreara they rowed their Dragons: on the banks 
rhe horsemen scouted, keeping clear their flanks. 

)*er many a mudbank jammed with rotting drift 
rhe harnessed horses gave the ships m lift. 

kfter some days. King Loki trod the wracked 
Shell of the city that his grand-dad sacked; 

rhen on he passed, now polmg, now with oars, 

Tow dragged by hone-tams straining on the sbom^ 

Tow sailing, till he seiled into the peen 
Heed-shadowed mere his ancestor had seen. 
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There wbb the trackway, there the Badon Hill 
Notched on the skyline by its rampart still. 

** This is the place,” said Loki. “ Here we’ll drive 
Those sway-foot cattle to the ships alive,” 

He moored hU ships and marched his men ashore. 

He eyed those pastures of his ancestor. 

No herd, no head, was in those miles of ^ass. 

The fields were empty as the downland was. 

No smoke from any house, no noise of men. 

Empty the cottage os the cattle-pen. 

Ring Loki pitched his awnings in the camp, 

4nd bade his men new-palisade the ramp. 

He said to Wolf the Red Fang. “ Mount and scout 
West, with the horse, to seek the cattle out.” 

“ Right,” Wolf the Red Fang said. “ But Arthur calls 
All cattle in, and shuts it wiuiin walls, 

Soon as be hears of wolf-packs near the house. 

Mounting and scouUng will not bring you cows.” 

“Mount,” Loki said. “ I do not ask advice.” 

“Right,” the Wolf answered. “Now I’ve warned you 
twice.” 

Wolf Red Fang took the horse into the west, 

Over green pastures better then the best. 

Green though the pastures were, that summer land 
Was bare people as a desert sand. 

No scout of all bis raiding horsemen heard 
Voice of aught living save the summer bird. 

Nothing was heard by tbm, and nothing seen 
Save summer blue al^e the summer green. 
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Nothin but lummer Treenoess stretchins on 
Markedby the tracks by which the herds had gone. 

“ Where have they gone t” they murmured. “ We have 
come. 

Heel-scenting, sure, or we*d have met with some.” 

And others said. We must be under curse. 

Let’s back to camp before we meet with worse,*' 

But Wolf replied, ” A man who won’t believe 
Has got to learn: come, ride ahead and reive.” 

The sun declined, the misty west grew red. 

But still no cattle, not a single head. 

The dusk grew dim: they trembled as they rode^ 

For no dog barked at alC and no light showed. 

At star-time they unsaddled for the night 
Beside a chalk-brook, water-orowfoot-white. 

They did not help again in Lokl’s plan, 

Arthur at dawn destroyed them to a man. 

Arthur pushed onward: before dawn next day 
He eyed the reed-mere where the longsbips lay; 

Those servants of the water-spooning oar 
Lay flank to flank, their noses from the shore. 

Their pine-plank, painted red, the hot July 
Had burned to belike booework, blister dxy. 

Up in the pirate’s camp no watch was kept, 

Drunk Kol was dicing, drunken Loki slept. 

Arthur and Lancelot the son of Ban 
Took burning touchwood in an iron pan; 

They slid into the water among reed. 

No pirate saw their coming, none gave heed. 
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They pushed their ^esr before them on a raft. 

The npplet spread m little gleams that laught. 

The weather Dragon'sbip rose orerhead 
Like a house-pale, sun-b^tered, painted red. 

Arthur and Lancelot together smeared 

Tar to the leadings whence her hawsers veered, 

Then heaping twigs and pine-cones, they gave touch, 
And blew, until the little flames took clutch. 

Xo watcher heard or saw them, no one came. 

The little flame became a bigger flame. 

It spread along the seams and thrust its tongues 
Out, till the Btraikings looked like ladder-rungs. 

First, the wind bowed it down, then, at a gust 
The flame, that had been greedy, became lust; 

And like a wave that lifts i^nst a rock 
Up, into shattering shining at the sliock. 

So it upshattered into spangs of flame 

That writhelled red, and setJJed, and laid claim 

And tore the Dragon’s planking from her bones 
Roaring: the Dragon sighed with little moans. 

Now swearing pirates ran to fight the flame 
And Arthur’s archers shot them ss they camsk 

And Loki, rising from his dmnken sweven. 

Saw all his loogships blazing red to heaven 

And Arthur’s army coming with a will 
Straight from the fire up the Badon Hill. 

All Britons know the stories that are told 
Of Arthur’s battle for that pirates’ hold:— 
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How first lie tried the flank, and Tailed, and then 
Tried at the gate and was repulsed agen; 

How at the broken stakes where flints were flying. 

He burst a way among the dead and dying, 

And held the gap, the while his meyny all 
Shovelled and picked, to totter down the wail; 

How Loki charged and beat him headlong thence 
With pirates in a spear-gang matted dense; 

How Lancelot and Hector and Gawaine 
Routed the spears and bore him back again; 

And how they beat a little breach and stood 
Crouched under lifted shields to make it good; 

While from the upper wall about their ears 
Came flying flints and fire, darts and spears. 

And how that lower ditch was flUed with dead 
Men taking death there like their daily bread. 

How Loki, growing anxious, strove to cut 
His passage out but had his pathway shut; 

How thrice he tried, with three defeats, and each 
Time found him fewer, with a bigger breach. 

Then how, like wolves entrapped, those pirates raged» 
Horseless, without a navy, foodless, cagra. 

With Loki sorely wounded and Kol killed. 

Men also tell how Arthur’s flfers thrilled 

Along his front, in thot late afternoon. 

While all his army, in a demi-lune, 

Trod to that fifing up the slope and stayed j 
And how the trumpets aQ together brayed 


*7 
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Along the ftont, and aD the army tirarmed 
Upiraid together, till the wall was stormed; 

Till, on the crest, b^ond the tumbled pales, 

They saw all>glorious Fortune turn her scales; 

And how the horse came thrusting to the wrench, 
Trampling tlie rampart fallen in tlie trench; 

And how the trumpets all together blew, 

And Arthur’s army charged and overthrew. 

Under the grasses where the cattle browse. 

King Loki’s army keep eternal house 

In Badon earth, for none scaped alive. 
Thereafter Arthur’s realm was free to thrive. 

For many years, no pirates had the will 
To band against him. after Badon Hill. 


THE SAILING OP HELL RACE 

Ween Arthur came from warring, having won 
A name in Britain and a peace secure. 

He felt the red horizon cast her lure 
To set him hunting of the setting sun, 

To take a shin and sail 

West, tbrougn the grassless pastures of the whale. 
West, to the wilderness of nothing sure 
But tests for manhood in the deeds undone. 

So, in bis ship, theBrrfotn, with her crew. 

He sailed at all adventure for the west: 

The Severn glittered at the Britain'M breast 
As first her set sail wrinkled and then drew; 

She dropped down with the tide. 

Then, ere the changing, leaned upon her side 
And smote the spindnft from the billow-crest 
And strode from raddled waters into blue. 
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Westward she sailed, beyond familiar seas. 

Beyond the landmarks and the ships of home. 

To seas where never ship had broken foam. 

Past all encounter with man’s argosies. 

The skies shone blue; the sun 

Burned hotter at each marking of the run; 

Out of the sea the summer islands clomb; 

For many happy days they passt by these. 

And there, between the surf>break and the snow 
Bright on the pinnacles of crags, the land 
Grew fruits of blessing ready to man’s hand. 

In deathless green an ever..goiden glow; 

And browH'Skinned Indians came 
Bringing them wreaths of flowers red as flame, 

And plaques of gold'leaf beaten from the sand, 

And begged them stay and wept to see them go. 

But on they stood, until the sea-most peak 
Was sunken as Polaris; till the day 
No longer burned with summer but was gray 
With iron snow-clouds over waters bleak. 

A granite coast appeared, 

Beaten by breakers; thither Arthur steered 
Into the desolation of a bay 

Where the scared seahawks made the echoes shriek. 

All still it was, save for the seabird’s 
And for the thunder when the glacier broke 
Her seaward iceberg in a spray like smoke. 

All iron-grav the land was, like the sky; 

But on the oeach were hcapt 

The harvest wreckage whicn the sea bad reapt, 

Mastings of pine, flr plankings, ribs of oak; 

The bones of ships, suckt bloMless, flung up dry. 

There lay the helm, the yard, the figurehead; 

Nay, even a ship that had b^ painted green; 

Nay, all the wreckings that bad ever been 
Seemed to have storra that dockyard of the dead. 

Ajad there a cairn of stones 

Rmc as a tomb above the broken bones, 

And on the cairn a wooden box was seen 

Wbidi held a script in heart’s blood. Thus it rcadi 
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" Beyond this harbour are the granite rocks 
Which are the gates of Hell, where courage dies. 
Brother, I call upon you to be wise; 

Return, before the Key turns in the locks. 

Return, and do not dare 

Beat}) beyond death, the Cities of Despair. 

Return, to where the lark sings in the skies 
And on the Down the shephera keeps his flocks.” 

Tlien Artliur said: “ We have adventured far. 

And tread upon tlie bones of what has failed; 

Tlic door of hell is dark until availed, 

But every night of blackness hides a star. 

Come: even if we end, 

Courage will bring immortals to befriend, 

By whom tltc precipices shall be scaled 
And bolted doors forever flung ajar.” 

Then: “ On,” they cried, good captain, let us go.” 
Onward thev sailed, till sunset, when they neared 
Two forms (or were tlicy goddesses ?) upreared 
On crags with wrack above and foam below, 

And from their granite lips 
A laughter cackled like the death of ships. 

Into the race between them Arthur steered. 
Dreading lest they should murder him. But no . • 

Under those awful figures and between 
He passed into a race of to]>pting seas 
That broke and back-iasht at the granite knees 
And scurft with salt the flgures of each queen. 

Those Furies’ shadows fell 

Dark on that channel of the way to Hell; 

But Arthur's ship was built of sacred trees, 

She stood, although the billows swept her clean. 

On, through the turmoil of Hell Race, she swept. 
The darkness, with her rooky wings of fear, 

Covered the starless sunset’s crimson smear; 

Into the midnight of the sky there crept 

Ahead, a glare, as though 

The world were all afire smouldering slow. 

Black towers on the glaring stood up sheer. 

Lit windows in them sleepiM vigil kept. 
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“ Friends," Arthur coUed, “ we have adventured well: 
Ahead is all the glittering and pride 
Of power of the devils satisfied. 

The triple City where destructions dwell. 

We will adventure on 

And face their death together.’* Then anon 
Furling their sail, they made the Britain glide 
Safe to a pier below the citadel. 

Hell Race, the channel of the ocean, thrust 
Tongue-like thmughout the City: her two banks 
Glittered and glowed with Inniplight, ranks on ranks. 
Higher than March’s madness iliiigs the dust; 

Within some topmost towers 
Flames out of cressets tosst like scarlet flowers 
Where some exuitant devil uttered thanks 
For will indulged in executed lust. 

Where Arthur lay, the City’s dreadful joy 
Came to him from the streets, for devils dirled 
Pan upon iron pan, for glee; or hurled 
Crockery crasit, to shatter and destroy; 

With shrieking horns they sped; 

Explosions burst; the fires rusht up red; 

Devils of discord, dancing, shriekt and skirled, 

Beating at doors their brothers to annoy. 

The naked women devils lured their prey 
To dens or comers where, alert, in wait, 

Murder stood tiptoe by the side of llntc; 

Vice stole in flusht, and, glutted, slunk out gray. 

And all life went at speed. 

Each for himself and let the other heed. 

Life was s fury roaring like a spate. 

To fall, and to keep falling, or to slay. 

And, drunk with vanity, their poets barkt 
The glory of great Hell, the joy, the pride, 

Of being devu-born in Hell to bide, 

As devil-spawn by other devils sharkt. 

The shrieks of women sped: 

" Bring us your brothers blood if you would wed; 
Blood, that our day-old owntles may be dyed. 

That Mammon may be snared and we be markt." 
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Within his Tsst and dirty temple sat 
Mammon, the god and monarch of that Hell, 

With sharp suspicion blinking through bis fell, 
Toad-throated, hooft, yet pinioned hke a bat. 
Athwart the temple’s span. 

Across the walls, a fire-writing ran, 

Blazing the prices of the souls to sell 
For all to read, the devils yelled thereat. 

Multitudes trampled in the temple nave, 

Fighting like wolves in quarrel for a bone; 

The brazen forehead with the heart of stone, 

Rat with hyena, murderer with knave; 

Then from a raUery’s height 
The tiger devils cast into the fight 
^irits of men like dirty papers blown 
lut raved in dropping down as madmen rave. 

And at the dropping down, the mob beneath 
Leapt, like starr ed dogs at feeding time, to snatch 
Eaco one a dropping mm the tempter's catch; 

With filthy claws they chitcht, or nitby teeth; 

They tattered into rags 

Those faded floatings that bad once been flags; 
Roaring they fought for them with kick and scratch i 
They trod t&e quivering anguish underneath. 

Yet more than Mammon, Lady Self was lord 
Wi thin that city of the lust for gold, 

The jewelled thing, bespiced, bepainted, cold. 

Whom Mammon purchased for his bed and board. 

A vamisht shell was she. 

Exquisite emptiness of vanity. 

Unbodied ana unminded and unsouJed, 

The mirror Self, whom all who saw adored. 

She, and her mighty husband, and the game, 

The roar, the glitter, and the zest of sin. 

The prices offered by the Mammon Kin, 

The raid all chinking when the moment earner 

All these temptations drew 

Some of the seamen of King Arthur’s crew; 

They stole ashore to Mammon, there to win 
The worm’s eternity in lasting flame, 
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So ere they all should leave him, and because 
The Mammon people, hating foreign breeds. 

Denounced him as perverter of their creeds, 

One fit for burning by their holy laws. 

King Arthur cut nis ropes 

And thrust to seaward, leaving to their hopes 

His nine deserters, there to reap their seeds. 

He sailed, with bubbling water at his hawse. 

Soon in Hell Race a City loomed ahead. 

Unlit, unlovely, under a dark star, 

Girded by forts, each scaled with many a scar. 

And topped by cloud where fire glittered red. 

A roaring filled the air 

With thunder and destruction and despair. 

As engines flung the fireballs afar 
And iueballs Hell’s dissolution shed. 

And here the Searcher-Devils, grim with steel. 
Boarded them out at sea and 1^ them in 
Within defences jaw*tootbt like a gin 
That kept without the port the toeroan’s keel. 

We are at war,” they SMd, 

” The iustest war that devils ever made, 

Waged as a vengeance on our neighbours’ sin. 

To blast them into carrion till they kneel. 

Why are we fighting t That’s forgotten now; 

No matter why; we are, let that suffice . . . 

Yes, and those cannibals shall pay the price 
Before we end, nor shall we scruple how. 

And you . . . remember here . . . 

We end all question-askers with the spear. 

Wisdom is treason not coounitted twice; 

We make it Death with branding on the brow.** 

Then did those devils prison ship and crew 
Under grim guard, where, natheless, they could tel) 
The progress of that war of Nether Hell: 

No peace, nor any joy that City knew. 

The trumpet called the hours. 

Trampling of troops had trodden out the flowers, 

The trees were rampikes blasted by the shell; 

Babes starved nnH women maddened, and men slew. 
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Bright-eyed with ahaip starvation and with hate, 
Twitciiing their bitter mouths from nerves gone mad, 
With homes long since destroyed, in rags half clad, 
(No craft save war being practist in the state) 

They lusted, like the stoat. 

To meet their teeth witIJn a foemon’s throat. 

Or, like the wolf, to sec the corpses shrad 
With even thirsty Barth blood-satiate. 

All day, all night, the shrieking and the crash 
Of battle sho<m lltc town, as hate grew worse. 

Tlie elements were peopl^ with the fierce; 

Insanity was captain of the rash. 

Then crie.*! arose; “Kill, kill I . . . 

Those foreigners ore workers of our ill, 

Spies to a man and bringers of the curse; 

Brothers, come slay and bom them to an ash." 

Then some of Arthur’s crew were killed; and all 
Would have been killed, had not the stunt and wizen 
Starved doers of tlic slaughtering arisen 
Against their Emperor and General, 

And forkt tn hideous ends 

Those profilers by battle and their friends. 

They hurried Arthur and his crew from prison. 

Then made their town a pyre of funeral. 

As A rthur sailed, he saw a lightning run 
Along that City's ramparts with the thirst 
Of fire licking up those bricks accurst; 

Then thunder blasted from it and did stun; 

Then its immense strength shot 
.Skywards in sooty fire withering hot. 

Where trembling planks and figures were iminerst 
In glare that slowly darkened into dun. 

Then as that fiery cloud came scattering down, 
Blackness onpresst that City from the sight; 

The focman's fireballs came Qaming bri^t 
Into the crater that had been a town; 

The devil’s laughter cackled, 

As fever laughs, like fetters being shackled. 

King Arthur's ship drove on into the night; 

A darkness toppt the battk like a crown. 
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Throughout the night they i&iled, till morning showed 
Mudbanks and salted manhes with sparse hair 
Or stubble>stalks, of herbage blasted oare. 

Then, the wind failing, up the creek they rowcil: 

Grey wisps of vapour curled 

\bove that marish of the underworld; 

A droning and a whining fiiied the air 
As though small devils in the mist abode. 

Then, as the sullen sun rose, they beheld 
Smoke rising up from pyres of the dead; 

A granite statue sat there without head; 

Beyond, arose a City gray with eld. 

Nay, green with dropping mould; 

That which had ruiuM her had made her old; 
Crieketless were her ovens without bread; 

A wind'Stirred jangle ^m her ruins knelled. 

There the pale fevers issued from the fen 
To yellow human cheeks and cloud the mind; 

There tetters dwelt, that writhel skin to rind, 

Or rash the forehead with a savage pen; 

Palsies, that twitch the lips 

Or hamstring men with anguish in the hips; 

These, too, were there, and sloughings that make blind, 
And all the madnesses that unmake men. 

They forct those Britons to that City’s Queen, 

A winged and browless fierceness on the throne, 
Vert-adamantine in her hall of bone, 

Fang'd, sting’d and mail’d in metal gleaming green; 
No thought was in her eyes; 

In where her victims’ bl^d ran she was wise; 

Her death-horns filled the palace with their drone. 

Her dart of death out-quivered and was keen. 

“ Arthur,” she said, ** you stand in Nether Hell 
Upon the sediments of greed and pride. 

The rotted dust of nations that have died, 

Amidst ^e foulness where destructions dwell. 

Here the strong hand grows faint; 

Here poison saps the manhood of the saint; 

Here beauty sickens, joy goes hollow-eyed: 

What else of glory is. my minions quell. 
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I slay the nations, one bv one, that stood 
Fierce-eyed in rapine an^ the fire of sacks, 
Bright-eyed in ringing breaches in attacks, 
Glad-ev^ in glory from the beauty good. 

1 am the final Death, 

Unseen and unsuspe^ed as the breath. 

Yet fatal as the crashing of the axe. 

I am the ender of all hardihood. 

You, too, with your adventurers, are sealed 
As mine already; see, your cheeks are pale, 
if our scarlet currents in their courses fail; 

However lusty, they will swiftly yield, 

And you will dwindle down 

To beg among the ruins of the town.” 

Then Arthur felt a weariness assail, 

Nor could he struggle, nor oppose a shield. 

And there with 3 rcllowing skins his seamen drooped. 
Their arms too sick to pull upon the oar. 

Forgetting how the sail rose to the roar 
Of singing, as the gleaming clipper swooped. 

•* We’ve done enough,” they cried, 

*' Leave us alone.” There seven of them died: 

Their burials were the vulture and the boar, 

Whose scavengings the sItaUow grave>’ards scooped. 

There Arthur saw the cbickweed green the deck, 

The halliard rot, the anchor-cable rust; 

Gone was all order, gone were hope and lust. 

The sick mind stared contented with the wreck. 

Then In a midnight drear. 

As Arthur tossed, a brightness hurried near, 

A sudden glory on his senses thrust, 

A terror prickt the hair upon bis neck. 

There, in her blue robe, the immortal queen 
His Helper, stood, the calm one, the benign, 

Crosmea with forget-me-not and ccdumbinc. 

And speedwells blue and never-withering green; 

No darkness nor disgrace 

Could bide the beautv of that steadfast face. 

** Arthur,” she said, from birth devoted mine, 
Now flung a stnw for devils’ bands to glean, 
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Take power fi«m my touch; ariEe, arise. 

Cast loose these prisoQ-tacldings and begone 
Forth from these dens where sunlight never shone. 
Nor flower throve, nor spirit saw the skies. 

My power gives yon strength.” 

Then spirit kindled Arthur, and at length 
It stirred his seamen from the malison 
Of that third monarchy of the unwise. 

So, with that Helper at the helm, they stood 
Clear from that City*a mudbanks, and away, 

To seas where flying Oshes skimmed the spray 
And every blowing air gave hardihood. 

Homeward the Britain cleft. 

Of all her company but seven left. 

Soon the blue water dimmed into the gray 
And bright Polaris rose as they pursued. 

Till, as they sailed, they saw the seaweed float 
And felt a changing tide. When darkness came 
They watched for «ght of land or beacon-flame, 

Or any friendly sail or Asher’s boat. 

The steering lantern purred; 

Then through the haze before the dawn they heard 
Triumphantly a red cock call his dame. 

Waking a stallion challenge with full throat. 

Then as the haze blew seaward, they beheld 
The hills of home, the country green with com. 
Blossom upon the blackness of the thorn, 

The hedgerows with the pretty primrose stelled; 
They heard the blackbird sing. 

They heard the chiS-chaff and the birds of spring, 

The early cuckoo wandering forlorn 

In woods whose millioned green was still unshclled. 

Kll noon they coasted, reach by lovely reach, 
Beyond King Dyved's, past King Ryence’ lands. 
Past mountmns casting shadows on the sands 
And river water shining over beach. 

Then lo, a brazen-poled 

Bright chariot driving, all aflame with gold, 

A onariot driven by priseesses’ bande:— 

A princeas drove to welcome them with spec da 
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Two stallions dragged that chariot like a spate, 
White stallions lovely as the leaping pard, 

Pickt stallions of King Ocvran’s bodyguard. 

Urged by a green-clad woman, who, elate, 

With streaming red-gold hair 

And eyes like stars illumined and aware, 

Croucht watchful, to the grippt reins straining hard, 
As one who lifts a winner up the Straight. 

There did the giant Ocvran leave the car 
And welcome Arthur to the sliining shore; 

There Arthur furled the sail and tosst the oar 
And dragged the ship where billows could not mar. 
The red-gold lady dear 

Was Ocvran’s daughter, princess Gwenivere, 

Whom Arthur worshippt then and evermore, 

As in the night the traveller the star. 
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Beawty’s Ddight, the Princess Gwenivere, 

The day she proroist marriage to the King 
Drew from her hand the gem she held most dear, 

Kisst it, to Arthur gave. 

Saying, " 0 love, I plight me with this ring. 

This sapphire, my most precious marvellous thing.** 
Her hair was in it, red as corn in ear. 

“ This,” Arthur said, ** I’ll carry to my grave.” 

And being filled with joy, he went to thank 
The goddess Venus who bad blest his love. 

Her image atood before a marble tank 
In which, in glittering falls, 

A fountain sprinkled water-rii^B that clove 
The shadows of the temple myrtle-grove; 

There her bright-breasted pigeons preened and drank. 
Sliding and ruckling ever wiui douce calls. 
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In marble was the goddess, fashioned well, 

Yearning a little forward as she stared ; 

Men tiiought her holy bosom rose and fell; 

ITcr robe drooped to her hip. 

Fallen in folds, while all above was bared . . . 

The myrtle shadows and the water fared 
Into the pool before her, there to dwell 
With the statue’s shadow for companionship. 

And Arthur, passing, saw his shadow pass 
Along that water on the imaged sky 
Wherein the evening planet’s glitter was. 

He reacht the shape of stone. 

Love’s very Queen who gives the victory; 

He saw her sweet, proud face, her steadfast eye. 

Her crown that gleamed, like glow-worms among gross, 
Her left hand stretebt, her right band at her zone. 

“ 0 lovely Queen,” he cried, “ to whom all hearts 
That ever suffered Love’s intensest ache. 

Turn with most passionate crying from all parts. 

Take now mv thanks, most sweet; 

All my hearths deepest thankfulnesses take. 

Because, to-day, thy Loveliness didst make 
Me, thy poor servant, healed from many smarts 
By granted love;” he bent and kisst her feet. 

And as he kisst, he felt the marble thrill 
As though alive; he felt her garment stir; 

Her awful beauty made bis heart stand still; 

His spirit understood 

The ciyings of the birds attending her; 

Light beat upon him, and the smell of myrrh; 

Ecstasy rapt him to a greater will; 

A peace that burnt like fire, a pain moat good, 

O goddess, risen from the sea,” he cried, 

” Grant that this ring which my beloved gave 
May touch your finger and be sanctified; 

And make my love endure 

Like to the mountain, not the breaking wave; 

Make it my star to shine beyond the grave. 

O rose, whom men adore in eve^ bride, 

Grant me this boon, most beautiful, most pure. 
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Behold the ring.** At thii, he tendered it 
To Venus’ self, and with bis gentlest touch 
Upon her outstretcbt finger made it fit . . . 

But to his utmost awe. 

The linger bent to take the ring in clutch; 

Then, instantly, his eestasy was such 
Tliat the green leaf was speaking to his wit 
And the gold giow-worm telling him his law. 

He felt the goddess' hand caress his head; 

He heard the music that the planets sing; 

Strange flowers fell upon him, scarlet-red, 

And glow-worms gleaming green . . . 

Yet in the midmost of his joy. the King 
Still strove amidst it all to take the ring. 

But, lo, it clippt the hand that never bled. 

Merged to the finger of the marble Queen. 

And as his fingers pluckt, the glory went; 

The twilight’s wind was in the m^le grove, 

Rattling the leaves and killing all the scent; 

The goddess was but atone, 

A marble thing to which hU jewel dove; 

He wrested at it, but it would not move, 

It could not move, the finger being bent. 

The goddess meant to keep it for her own. 

Even with unguents, even when he smeared 
Finger and ring with oil, the gem remained 
Fast on the stone; until King Arthur feared 
That it was lost indeed. 

“And yet,” be murmured, “if the stone were planed, 
Bv some good craftsman when to-night has waned, 
Then, wiuout any doubt it could be cleared." 

He went to bed, praying that dawn might speed. 

But being abed, the midnight glowed with fire. 

There, ttwding radiant in her crescent moon, 

Was Venus’ sw, the Gmoter of Desire, 

The Hope forever green. 

Her qu4K of lovebirds carolled all in tune. 

Her mugbing ^es were glowing like the moon, 

Jov was her mn and beauty her attire. 

'* Arthur,” she said. “ wiU you not take your Queen T 
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For I am yours, you wedded me this night) 

Take me, beloved: I was never won 
Before by mortal man beneath the light. 

But I am won by you.** 

Then Arthur cried, O creature of the sun. 

Have pitv on me, O immort^ one. 

Give back the jewel that my lover plight. 

It is Queen Gwenivere’a and I am true.” 

”Behold it, set upon hand.” she said; 

” You placed it there with many words of love; 

Though I am deathless, do not be afraid, 

I am your wedded wife.” 

O lady, no,” he cried. ” By heaven above^ 

By you, the Dlesser and by judmng Jove, 

My love is Gwenivere, the royal maid, 

I neither wooed nor wed you, on my life.” 

Her crescent moon dimmed down, her eyes seemed stone, 
Her scarlet lovebirds dimmed and ceast to sing; 

He heard the bloodhounds in the courtyard moan. 

” So, Arthur, you deny 

Me, the immortal, you an earthly King. 

God has your words recorded, I your ring.” 

The goddess said: ” But the whom you disown 
Will come again.” She dimmed into the sky. 

All day he urged his craftsmen, one by one. 

To break away the ring; but all from fear 
Of goddess or of priest, refused, and none 
Would lilt a tool or hand. 

Then as he sorrowed in the midnight drear, 

His bloodhounds whimpered like a stricken steer, 

Venus again came shining like the sun, 

With eyes not glad, but gleaming like a brand. 

“Arthur,” she said: “Behold your Queen again . . . 

I come out of the brightness of the sky 
To seek my husband; must it be in vain t” 

Then he, in sore distress. 

Said: ” Queen, return the iewel. 1 deny 
I ever gave, or thought oi giving. I . . . 

Goddess, take pity on a mortal's pain.” 

” So,” she said, ” twice you spurn my happiness. 
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Be wise in time, my Arthur, and beware 
A third denial.” Then, with dimming light, 

She faded from the room and left him there 
Shaken at loss and threat. 

Unhappy dreams tormented him all night. 
Hell-hounds, with yellow eyes and fang-teeth white. 
Trotted about his bed with the night-mare, 
lie rose like one well taken in a net. 

And looking at the qua^ below liis tower. 

He saw a stranger landing from a ship; 

A dark, fierce man, with bright eyes full of power 
Biasing beneath a hood . . . 

One swift and telling as a cutting whip, 

Keen, with a King’s decision on his iip. 

He smiled on Arthur; Arthur toiled an hour. 

Then sought the garden where the statue stood, 

And lo, a curse had fallen: fungus grew 
Over the goddess in a lace of green; 

No sparrows cliimipcd nor did pigeons coo, 

And mat-weed ehokt the tank. 

The smell of dying made the place unclean. 

All withered were the myrtles of the Queen. 

** This cannot be the garden that 1 knew,” 

Ring Arthur thought, and yet his spirit sank. 

” Alas,” be muttered, ** I iiove brought a curse 
Through scorning of the goddess in Qie night.” 

Yet in ApoUo's Housatbe wreck was worse; 

Jove’s House was in decay. 

The altars bloodless without gift or rile: 

No sweet blue incense-smoke, no votive light. 

The golden serpents broken the thyrsc, 

And 110 one there to sacrifice or pray. 

No pine torch streamed to Mars in tongues of flame. 
The Sanctuary of the Sun was shut. 

And in the Moon's House kittens were at game: 

To Mercury no oil 

Poured, and to Saturn was no offering put, 
Vine-prunings, milk, or comshoots newly-cut; 

No woman called aloud on Juno’s name. 

Nor brought her wool, or balm, or household spoiL 
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And no man was at work at field oi craft. 

Nor loitering in the market or the Innes, 

No hawkers cried, no children screns icd or laught. 
No woman tended stall: 

The world seemed weary of its dght for gains, 

Its daily battle witli its daily pains. 

Its daily acquiescence in the daft; 

A strange awakening had come to all. 

Hut turning tow’rds a lifted voice he heard, 
lie found them in the circus at the gates. 

Intently listening to a teacher’s word. 

That same fierce foreign man. 

Whom he had seen on quayside midst tl.c freights. 
Was speaking to them about life and fates. 

His spirit iptciled them like the eaglc'bird. 

The hearers trembled as his message ran. 

And when he ceast, those tremblers rose as one, 
Ryeing each other for a man to lead; 

'1 lion, nt a word, they all b^an to run 
Towards the city gate, 

Crying, “ Destroy the idols, the whole breed > . , 
Destroy these statues of the devil’s seed I” 

Tlicn household idols from their niches spun 
Crashing: the stranger bade King Arthur wait. 

“ Arthur,” he said, ” I see you have a grief 
Tormenting to your spirit: lay it bare.” 

Then, having heard, he said: ” I bring relief; 
Their strength begins to fail. 

They are but erring thoughts and empty air, 
Thoiigh some of them are strong and other fair, 
My ^Iaste^ is tlie Master of their chief; 

IVust to my Master, for his words avail. 

But, hark. To>night, at midnight, you must go 
Out of the city to that open space 
Wliere the three highways all together flow 
Before the bridge-gate fort. 

You know the spot, it is an evil place: 
Blood-sodden spirits haunt there without grace. 
Nathclcss, go boldly, for ere cocks shall crow, 
Their King will travel thither with his court. 
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Go to that Sovereign and demand your ring 
Before he pass the gatesray with his crew; 

Many and deadly evils do they bring . . . 

My Pilaster be your guide. 

Ask for that stolen saf^hire as your due 
And do not blench nor quaver: if you do, 

Then truly it will be an evil thing; 

But to the valiant nothing is denied.” 

• • « • s 

At midnight Arthur crept outside the gate 
Over the causeway to the river bank, 

There where the bridge-head tower rose up great 
Above three meeting roads. 

A hre-basket swung there from a crank. 

Lighting the river-ripples rank on rank; 

Nothing was there but darkness full of fate 
An<l spirits without pardon or abodes. 

And Arthur, standing at the meeting ways. 

Lit by the Bre swinging the tower. 

Heard voices crying in a meteor>blate 
That streamed across the air. 

One voice was calling: ” They have had their hour I” 
Then one: All changes, even Beauty and Power." 
Then one: ” Eternity nas many days . . . 

The things that will be are the things that were.” 

Then from the city, horses’ clattering feet. 

Trotting upon the causeway, swiftly near^ . , , 
There came an old King, in a winding sheet, 

Whose gcmless crown was lead. 

Long-boned he was, sunk-^ed. with scanty beard, 
Old oeyond human telling, bowed and sered, 
Tapping the ass he rode with ancient wheat 
That, like a sceptre, dreary lustre shed. 

And after him, on horseiteck, came a crew 
Of figures, wrapped in doaks inscribed with signs, 
Each tended by the symbol creature due, 
eagle and ue pard. 
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The wolf, the peacock and the stag with tines. 

The ox, the goat, the hedgehog with his spines: 

The last was one whose looking almost slew, 

Who bore no 83 rmbol but a broken shard. 

Then Arthur, catching at the donkey’s rein. 
Challenged the Sovereign as the priest bad told. 
Saying, ” O Saturn, give my ring again i” 

Then Saturn slowly spake. 

” 1, ageless, am most aged: I was old 
Ere fint a lichen sprouted upon mould. 

And now I meet a mao who prefers pain 
On earth to bliss such as immortals take. 

Accept your leaser fortune: take your gem.” 

Then, with a sudden waft of holy scent. 

That loveliest flower of the immortal stem, 

Venus herself, the Queen, 

To Arthur iVom her golden saddle leant. 

Take back the troM*plight that you never meant,” 
She said, and gave H. ’’Think not I condemn. 

Id exile 1 shall keep your monory green. 

We pass to exile, you to reap your sowing, 

We to the violet fields, you to yotir end. 

We into peace and you to ebb and flowing; 

But when the Fate cuts short. 

When life has no more penny left to spend, 

When Will no longer makes your elbow bend. 

Then, ftom my sea, O Lov^ I will come rowing, 

Uy Queens and I, to bring you into port. 

And now, farewell.” And. as she spoke, a cock 
Crow^ from tbe gateww tower; the brazen gate 
Jarred, rolling open at King Saturn’s knock; 

And aU the Simmering crowd 

Rode slowly through, those forces of no date: 

Last went the Death that hdd the broken fote. 

Then Arthur, stunned, recovering from his shook, 
IHsted his bdov8d*s ring and sang aloud. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT 

Midsuhueb night had fallen at full moon. 

So, being weary of my ancient tale, 

I turned into the itight, 

Up the old trackway leading from tlie vale. 

The downland dimmed before me, dune on dune, 
Pale dogrose buds about me shed their scent; 

The startled peewits glimmered as they went. 

The moonlight made the earth and heaven white; 
The heaven and earth together uttered June. 

So perfect was the beauty, tliat the air 
Was like immortal presence thrilling all 
The downland with deep life; 

Presences communed in the white owl's call; 

The rampart of the hill'top stood up bare, 

High on the windy hill a brightness slione—- 
I wondered whose, since shepiierd-mcn hod gone 
Homeward a long time since to food and wile; 

Yet brightness shone, os from a lantern there. 

Then, as the valley belfries chimed tlie hour. 

I thought: “ On summer nights King Arthur’s door, 
By yonder sarsens shut. 

Is said to open to a corridm- 

Hewn far within the hill to Arthur’s bower, 

Where he and Gwenivere. with all the tule 
Of captains toughened by the weight of mail. 

Bide in a hall within the limestone cut; 

That is the doorway, this U Arthur’s hour.’* 

So, pressing near, behold, a door was wide 
Flung open on the steepness of the hill, 

Shov^g a lighted shaft. 

A footlift fox was paused upon the siU; 

Eyes gleaming green, be flra. I stepped Inside. 

The passage leu within all brightly lit, 

Deft limestone hewos* hands nod fashioned it. 
Behind me (as I thought) the white owl laugbt. 

The lighted way before me was my guide. 
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Till deep within the hill, 1 reacht a hall 
Lit, but so vast that all aloft was dim. 

The chivalry below 

Sat at their table stirring not a limb. 

Even as frost arrest the waterfall, 

So had a power frozen that array. 

There at the banquet of the holy day, 

Into such stillness that I could not know 
If they were dead, or carved, or living all. 

Then, entering In, accustomed to the light, 

1 marked them well: King Arthur, black and keen. 
Pale, eager, wise, intense; 

Lime-blussoni Gwcniverc. the red-gold queen; 
Ban's son, the kingly, Lancelot the bright; 
Gawaino, Dors, lleclor; all whom trumpeta drew 
Up Badori at the falling of the dew: 

And over them there brooded the immense 
Helper or Spirit with immortal sight. 

All was most silent in that cavern nave 
Save a far \«'ater dripping, drop by drop, 

In some dark wav of time. 

Power had brouglit that Knighthood to a stop, 
Not even their ragged banners seemed to wave, 

No whisper stirred the muscle of a cheek, 

Yet all seemed waiting for the King to speak. 

Far, far below I heard the midnight chune. 

The valley bells that buried silence clave. 

Then, at that distant music Arthur stirred; 

His scarlet mantle quivered like a wing. 

Each, in his golden stall. 

Smiling a little, turned towards the King, 

Who from his throne of glory spoke tliis word 
** Midsummer Night permits us to declare 
How Nature’s sudcle cut us from the air 
And made the splendour of our summer fall.” 
Then one by one they answered as I heard. 
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KiHO Axtkub: 

I was the cause of the disastrous end . . • 

I in my early manhood sowed the seed 
That made the Kingdom rend. 

I begot Modred in roy young man’s greed. 
When the hot blood betrays us, who gives heed T 
Horgause and I were lovers for a night, 

Not Knowing how the fates had made us kin. 

So came the sword to smite. 

So was the weapon whetted that made bleed: 
That young oiao’s loving let the ruin in. 


GwKNiTexB: 

I, Gwenivere the Queen, destroyed the realm; 

I, by my love of Lsmcelot the Bright; 

Destiny being strong and mortals weak, 

And women loving as the summer night. 

When I was seited by Kolgrim Draf^on Helm, 
Lancelot saved me from the Dragon-beak, 

Love for my saviour came to overwhelm. 

Too well I loved him. for my only son. 

Lacheu, was his, not Arthurs as men thought, 

1 longed to see my lover’s ton the King; 

But Lacheu, riding into Wales, was caught 
Bv pirates near St. David’s and undone . . . 
They killed my Lacheu there. 

The primroses of spring. 

Red with his blood, were scattered in his hair: 
Thereafter nothing mattered to me aught . , . 

Save Lancelot perhaps at bitter whiles. 

When the long pain was more than I could stand 
He being Arthur’s cousin, was his heir 
Till basa-bom Hodred rescbt us &om the isles. 
Thereafter was no comfort anywhere, 

But Hodred’s plottings and my sister’s wiles. 
And «uve that lit me ruining the land. 
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Lancelot : 

I, who Am Lancelot, the son of Ban, 

King Arthur’s cousin, dealt the land the blow 
From which the griefs began. 

1. who loved Gwenivere, as all men know. 

Was primal cause that brought the kingdom low, 
For all was peace until that quarrel fell; 
Tiiercafter red destruction fouowed fast. 

The gates of hell 

Med^ eve^ daily track by which men go; 

My loving flung them open as 1 passt. 


GwENiVAcn: 

1, who am Princess Gwenivach the Fair, 

Compasst the kingdom’s min by my hate. 

The poisonous hate I bare 

For Gwenivere, my sister, Arthur’s mate. 

My mind was as a murderer in wait 
Behind a door, on tiptoe, with o knife, 

Ready to stab her at tbe slightest chance, 

Stab to the life. 

I stabbed her to the lieait in her estate; 

Disaster was my blow's inheritance. 

Moored: 

Not you, with your bc^ttiiigs, father mine; 

Not you, my r^*gold Queen, adultrcss proud; 

Not you, Sir Lancelot, whom none could beat; 

Not you, my princess sweet; 

Not one of all you waters was worth wine. 

Mine was the band that smote this royal seat, 

Mine was the moving darkness that made cloud; 
You were but nerves; I, Hodred, was the spine. 

You were poor puppets in a master’s rame; 

1 , Modred, was the cause of what befell. 

X, Modred, Arthur's bastard, schemed and planned 
I, with my single hand, 
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Gave but a touch, and, lo, the troubles came; 

And royalty was ended in the land. 

When shut from Heaven, devils create hell; 

Those who ignore this shall repent the same. 

You were at peace. King Arthur (cuckold’s })eacc); 
Your queen had both her lover and her son; 

And I, your bastard by your aunt, was far, 

Where Orkney tide-rips jar. 

Your Kingdom was all raldt-n with increase. 

Then your son's killingTi.appened: Alodrcd's star 
Rose; I was heir, my bastardy was dune; 

Or (with more truth) I swore to make it cease. 

But coming to your court with double claim 
(As son and nephew) to the British crown, 

You and the Queen named Lancelot the heir: 

A brave man and a rare; 

Your cousin. King, the cuckoo to your dume, 
Whom nobodv opposed till I was there. 

But I oppoeea, until I tumbled down 
The realm to ruin and the Queen to shame. 

GwENIVACB to GWBNiVERe. 

And I, your younger sister, whom you slighted, 
Loved Modred from the first and took his part. 
That made the milk of your sweet fortune sour. 

1 told you in the tower, 

The green-hung tower, by the sunset lighted, 
Sunset and moonrise f«Uling the same hour; 

Then 1 declared bow Modr^ had my heart, 

That we were lovers, that our troths were plighted. 

You could have won our love, had you been wise; 
Then, when, as lovers, we confesst and pled 
Together with you for a lasting truce. 

No blood woula have been shed, 

April and June had had their natural use. 

And autumn come with brimming granaries. 

But no; you gave refusal and abuse; 

Therefore I smote your lips so harlot-red . . « 

The joy of that one buffet never dies. 
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I see you at this moment, standing still, 

White, by the window in that green-hung tower, 

Just as I struck you, while your great eyes gleamed. 
Till then, I had but seemed . . . 

My striking sliowed you how 1 longed to kill. 

O through what years of insult had I dreamed 
For tiiat one stroke in the avenging hour 1 
Tlie devil of my hatred had her will: 

God pity me, fate fell not as I deemed.'” 

So, with lamenting of the ancient woe 
They told their playings in tlic tragic plot, 

Until their eyes were bright: 

Tlie red-gold beauty wept for Lancelot. 

Then the church belfries in the vale below 
Chimed tlie first hour of the year’s decay, 

And Arthur spoke: ‘‘ Our hour glides away; 

Gone is the dim perfection of the night. 

Not yet docs any trumpet bid us go. 

But wlien the trumpet summons, we will rise. 

We, who are fibres of the country’s soul, 

We will take horse and come 

To purge the blot and make the broken wljole; 

Anu make a green abundance seem more wise, 

And build the lasting beaniy left unbuilt 
Because of all the follies of our guilt. 

But now the belfry chimes us to be dumb. 

Colour is coming in the eastern skies." 

Then as those figures in|>se<l again to stone, 

The horses stamped, the cock iiis challenge flung. 

The gold-wrought banners stirred. 

The air was trembling from the belfry’s tongue. 
Above those forms the Helper stood alone, 

Shining with hope. But now the dew was falling. 

In unseen downland roosts the cocks were calling. 

And dogrose pclAls shaken by a bird 

Dropped from the blossomed briar and were strown. 
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THE FIGHT ON THE WALL , 

Modred was in the Water Tower 
At Caerleon-on-Usk, 

He saw Queen Gweaivcre the flower 
Go by at dusk. 

She was dilguiaed. but Modred knew her, 

No cloak could veil such grace: 

She was Queen Gwcnivere; what drew her 
To such a place t 

She paset beneath the phare new^lighted, 

He spied a red-gold tress 

And gems upon a liand that righted 

The wind-blown drees. 

“Aha,*’ lie said, “my golden plover . . . 

What go you out to do t 

Queen, you are going to your lover; 

I will go, too.” 

He dogged her through the unbuilt quarter. 
Past heaps of brick and slate, 

ScantliMs and smoking lime and mortar. 

To tbe East Gate. 

Behind the East Gate turret-curtain 
A rushlight flickered dim. 

“ Lancelot’s room,” be said; “ it’s certain 
She goes to him.” 

He crouched behind her as she listened 
And watched, to know all clear. 

He thought: “ You tbmk it safe. It isn’t . . « 
Go on, my dear.” 

Then with a little dink, her undal 
Trod on the East Gate stair . . , 

At turret-door one held a candle. 

Her Knight was there. 
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** Lancelot,** Modred eaid. ** We take him; 
His golden Queen and he; 

Arthur will burn the slut and break him. 
^Vhat joy for me.*’ 

Back to the palace Modred fareth 
And there he ftnds Gawaine, 

With’fl brothera Gaheria and Gareth 
And Agravaine. 

When Agravaine had learned the matter. 
He said: “ Knighta, hearken here: 

You thought my chafes wicked chatter 
Of Gwenivere. 

Now she is trulling with her master, 

That Lancelot of fame. 

This spotless Queen of Alabaster . . « 

It is a shame . . . 

It Is a shame to them who do it 
And worse to us who see. 

I say, tell Arthur: let them rue it. 

Do you agree t” 

Then Gawaine said: **Be silent, brother* 
And move no more in this: 

Leave evil-speaking to another. 

Leave it as ^is.*’ 

Gareth and Gaheris replying 
Said: ” We will take no part 
In dirty treacheries and spying 
Foul as your heart.” 

” But I,” Sir Modred answered sour* 

** 1 will make one with you. 

Arthur shall know within the 
About these two. 

You dainty Knights of spotless honour 
May watch your Queen’s disgrace. 

But we will oriiu a judgment on her 
And brand her nee. 
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And Lancelot, that peer of traitors. 

Shall be a public show.” 

Gawaine said: “ Vou accursed hateir 
About it: go. 

But know, that what you do will issue 
In every grief made worse. 

The present world of men will hiss vou, 

The future curse.” 

Gawaine and’s brothers left in anger; 

King Arthur entered in. 

Moored said: ** Take your Queen and iiang her. 
She lives in sin. 

She trulls with Lancelot the splendid 
Atop the East Gate stair; 

Attack them now and they’ll be ended. 

Caught unaware.” 

“ If it be so,” said Arthur, “ surely 
The pair of them shall die. 

Take men and bind tlie two securely.” 

Modred said “ Ay.” 

Modred took Kolgrevance and’s brothers 
Kurdin and Petipose, 

Galleron, Joure and seven others, 

They went their ways . . . 

They crosst the city’s narrow alleys, 

Now dark, the shops being shut; 

They heard the night-wind in the sallcys, 

The fox in rut: 

They heard the screech-owl at his calling 
That charms the wood-mouse' eors, 

And the tinkle of the water falling 
At the bridge piers. 

Soon they were near the East Gate tower; 

A small light showed aloft. 

*‘ See,” Modred said, they’re in our power: 
Now creep in soft. 
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There’s where the deer lies in her cover. 

The red stag keeping guard: 

Now we sh^l take her with her lover. 

Bind them hot)» hard.’* 

Tliey tiptoed up the winding stairway, 

But Modrcd tiptoed last. 

The jackdaw in tl:e archer's airway 
Blinkt as they passt. 

They crept out on the paven landing 
Atop the city wall. 

It liad a parapet and banding 
Lest men should fall. 

Between these ridges ran the footing 
To where the tower rose; 

The East Gate ilanking-tower for shooting, 
Loopholcd for bows. 

Thither they crept and stood there, straining 
Tlieir ears at the barred door: 

The wind'cock up above complaining, 
Creaked and gave o’er. 

A silence was within the tower, 

Niiught touched on wood or stone; 

Joure wliispered: " This may be the bower. 
The birds arc flown.” 

They listened: then, within the hiding, 
Gwenivere’s voice said: “No . . . 

It was the wind^cock spindle griding 
As the flaws blow . . 

Lancelot answered: “Not the spindle . • • 
No; but another sound." 

The listeners felt their spirits kindle. 

The game was found. 

Tlien besting on the door in fury, 

Tlicy cried: “You traitor KnigntI 

You are taken now. We’re judge and jury, 

Come out and fight. 
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Come out 1” and at the paneU raahing 
They strove to beat a way, 

As urough the scrum a pack goes crashing 
In footb^ play- 

The door held to its bolts, being oaken. 

** Come out,” the dozen cried. 

Thev rashed again: no bolts were broken. 

No ninges wried. 

Gwenivere whispered to her lover: 

“ Alas, we both are lost.’* 

Lancelot had no arms nor cover, 

A cloak at most. 

” Alas, my Queen,” Lancelot muttered, 

” That I ^ould die thus tamed; 

Snuffed, like a candle that has guttered, 
Leaving you shamed.” 

The aim*ehest in the chamber angle 
Was bare of points and blades. 

He had two unds with which to strangle: 

No other aids. 

’’Come out,” the dozen cried: “No quarter 
If we are forced to storm.” 

“ Go, Joure,” said Uodred, “ to the dorter . . 
Bring up a form . . . 

We’re brinmng up a form to batter 
The door snout vour ean . . . 

We’ll have your Lead upon a platter, 

Hy prince, sans peers. 

And yon, my red-haired queen, your trollop. 
Let you make no mistake. 

Shall go in smock like a cook’s coUop 
To btra at stake.” 

Lancelot said: “This filthy crying 
Is more than I can stand: 

Better than hearing this were dying 
Death out of hand. 
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O Queen,” be said, *' the times are over 
That you and I have known. 

BelovM Queen, I am your lover. 

Body and bone, 

Spirit and all of me, past knowing, 

Most beautiful, though sin. 

Now the old lovely days are going 
And bad begin. 

I shall die here, but whatsoever 
May come of me, my friends 
Will stand to succour you forever 
Until life ends. 

Farewell, beloved beauty peerless. 

My star since I began; 

You were my liglit when life was cheerless, 

Y ou made me man. 

In many a foray, many a stour. 

In many a deathy nlace. 

Your thought has blesst me like a flower 
And given me grace. 

Now would that I had arms upon me 
Until my powers fail, 

Wliat I would do before they won me 
Wo^d make a talc.” 

At this, the running twelve came battering 
Their form against the door, 

A panel yielded to the shattering. 

They staved two more . . . 

They cried ” Three more, and we shell take him. 
This captain of the King; 

Let this one hit the bolt end break him 
Together . . . Ding.” 

Lancelot said: “ Give over knocking, 

1 will unbar: let be . . . 

I will undo . , . T am not mocking . • i 
Come capture me.” 
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He drev the bolt and opened to them 
And stared into the dark, 

Bv the thin taper’s light he knew them 
All he could mark. 

Even as wolf-hounds snarl and cower 
About the wolf at bay. 

Those shrank till Kolgrevance of Gower 
Leapt at his prey. 

Kolgrevance shouted: “Now I have him,” 
And slashed, but the cut misst. 

Then Lancelot a buffet gave him 
Witli the clcncht fist: 

A brain-pan blow that laid him sprawling 
Dead on the turret floor: 

Lancelot, while the corpse was falling 
Bolted the door. 

Bolted it just before the others 
Charged with their blows, too late. 
Lancelot said: “You misst me. brothers 
Now you must wait.” 

Then as they beat the panels, roiling 
Like dogs the stag has gored, 

Lancelot donned the corpse’s mailing 
And took his sword. 

Modred and Agravaine together 
Cried: ” Out, you traitor, out.” 

Lancelot answered: “ Cease your blether; 
You need not shout. 

Go from the door: I promise truly 
That if you go from here. 

Naming your place and hour, duly 
1 will appear 

Before the Court in judgment sitting 
Against what charge you bring 
I’ll answer all, to my acquitting 
From him the King.” 
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Arthur has damned you both already. 

To death,” Modred replied, 

*‘ To death bjr us, and we are ready. 

So come outside.” 

” If that be so,” he answered, ** surely 
My portion is but hard. 

I warn you, keep yourselves securely ”... 

Then he unbarred. 

Then storming armoured from his prison 
He strode out to the wall. 

Since the man’s death the moon had risen t 
He saw them all. 

There was no room in that grim alley 
For more than two abreast. 

The meyny charged him at his sally. 

They smote his crest. 

But ducking from their swords uplifted, 

He grappled those who led— 

Agravaine, Lot’s son, called The Gifted, 

Lovel the Red. 

Anavaine cried to those behind him: 

” Stand back, friends; ^ve us room.” 

He felt a sudden lightmng blind him. 

He felt Death’s doom; 

Knew not how Lancelot had stricken. 

But felt the blow destroy 

The gifts that made his hearers quicken 

From calm to joy. 

Stumbling, he aaw bright waters gleaming 
Wi^ star-gleams spark on spark, 

’Then he struck stone, then ail was seeming, 

Then all was dark. 

Before he clanged upon the paving, 

Lovel the Red was in. 

Crying; “ Come, friends, he’s ours past saving . . • 
Die in your sin . . . 
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Die,” and he struck, struck twice, hut tamely. 
Being too near his marie. 

Lancelot, closing, gripped him gamely 
And struck him stark. 

And swung him as a shield before him 
As ^ard to Kurslin’s axe, 

Which struck Sir Lovel fair and tore him 
As cards tear flax. 

Lovel fell back upon his slayer 
But Kurslin thrust him clear; 

He cried, ” Where is this Queen’s betrayer ? 
ITl kill him here.” 

But Level's body made him stumble. 

And Lancelot cried; “ Not so . . . 

1 betray no one, ftiend, be humble. 

Get out, man . . . go.” 

And Lancelot struck him surely straightway 
Over the sangway wall, 

Down to the entrance of the gateway; 

Men heard the fait. 

And at the crash the party wavered 
And fell back to the sMr; 

Having four champions dead, they quavered; 
He watched them there. 

Then Mador, of the White Rock Leaguer 
That guards the Wye Mouth Ford, 

Lured by the smile of death was eager 
And tosst his sword. 

And cried: “Now, Lancelot, my brother. 
Have at you, with good heart. 

One of us two will kill the other 
Before we part. 

Remember now our aneieDt quarrel 
About that pasture>rigbt. 

Now one of us shall earn a laurel: 

Have at you . . . fight.** 
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Then rushing as the wild bo&r rushes 
In some oak glade of Dean, 

He scored his gashes with his tushes 
So bitter keen. 

Two slashes right and left made fire 
On Lancelot’s armour bright: 

Lancelot’s sword fell like a geier 
From heaven's height, 

A geier, that aloft in heaven 
Stares at the sun unblind . . . 

Then plunges headlong like the leven 
Upon the bind: 

So swept the broadsword &om its eyiy 
Shrieking to seek its own. 

Beating its port and clanging fiery 
Throu^ steel, through bone, 

Through marrow to the life, so sweeping 
Lancelot’s smiting scored . . . 

And Mador’s soul had done wiHi keeping 
The swift Wye ford. 

And Mador drooped and twpled over. 
That loud-voicca ward of Wye, 

To feed no more on the green clover 
The white-faced kye. 

To hear no more aand-raddled Severn 
Pass out to sea in song. 

But fill a grass-plot at St. Keveme 
Not sue feet long. 

And seeing Mador dead, the seven 
Cried s together . . . now, 

Dowd with the traitor: help us beaveo, 
PuU stroke, pull bow.” 

PetipcMe led their meyny shouting 
The cries of the eea host, 

He bemg a sailor tanned from scouting 
The Saxon coast. 
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He had a short axe poised for striking 
Lancelot's skull apart, 

Lancelot sent his sword>point spiking 
Athwart his heart. 

And leaping, Petipase remembered 
The red sails of his ships, 

Then he collapsed like one dismembered 
And in eclipse. 

But knew among the gleams and crying 
Through which his soul was wrenclit, 

Tli.al other men than he were dying 
And that they blcncbt. 

For Lancelot, his point withdrawing. 

Struck Florens with the edge 
Over the brow, that he fell clawing 
Against the ledge. 

Then as Joure sprang, the greot Knight quickly 
So smote him with hTs shield. 

That Joure’s manhood was made sickly, 

He drooped, be reeled. 

And straight, before he fell, the ravage 
Of the sharp sword^edge came 
Swift as the coming of the savage 
Who goes in flame. 

And Joure fell and clanged in falling. 

But heard before he dira 

The ring of the triumphant calling 

Lancelot cried: 

For as the shaken four were backing, 

Lancelot cried his cry 

That led like trumpets in attacking 

To victory, 

And charging as he cried, he drove tbm 
Back to the winding sUir, 

Where two men masing stand, be clove tbea^ 
liaelgon and Gaie. 
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Then leuping down the steps pursuing, 

He cut down Gallcron: 

But he who set the trouble brewing, 

Moclred, was gone . . . 

Gone screaming in his dread to cover 
Across the sleeping town. 

Lancelot turned him to his lover 
And sat him down. 

Then after all that crash of warring 
Came silence, without thrill: 

Kolgrevance quiet on the flooring. 

The lovers still. 

Outside, the city slept; the water 
Moaned at the bridge’s piers. 

The moonlight blancht that place of slaughter. 

The dew dripped tears. 

Tlie white mist, from the river wreathing. 
Shrouded the river ground: 

But fur the rlow and the two breatiiing, 

There was no sound. 

Gwenivere spoke ut last: “ O glory 
Of all Knights among men, 

This of to-night will be a story 
Not matched agen.” 

A silence followed in the tower 
Save for tiic Knight’s deep breath. 

Horror had followed on the power 
Of dealing death. 

By the dim flicker of the taper 
Sir Lancelot discerned 
How in her face as white as paper 
The Queen’s eyes burned. 

Deep in the panels of the walling 
He heard the death-tick knock. 

The dewdrops from the aspens falling 
Ticked like a clock. 
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Then in the convent tower m tolling 
Called nuns into the tower. 

Lancelot said: '* Past man's controlling 
Are place and hour. 

I had no quarrel with the meyny 
Nor did I Know them all. 

But life is not at peace with any 
And her hlows fall. 

Now all our hours of joy together 
Are past, our share henceforth 
Will be but bitterness, with weather 
Out of the north. 

This day, beginning in the quire 
Where now the ladies sing. 

Will make our glory of desire 
Another thing. 

For I foresee the Kingdom breaking 
Asunder from all this: 

Out of the welter of man’s making 
What must be is. 

Here it the prelude to the story 
That leads us to the mrave. 

So be it: we have haa a glory 
Not many have. 

Though what to-morrow may discover 
Be harsh to what has been. 

No matter, I am still your 'over 
And you my queen.” 
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THE BREAKING OP THE LINKS 

Thbt told King^ Arthur how the Knights were killed, 
He saw the bodies carried by on biers 
^ torchlight, among faces, under spears; 

He knew what misery had been begun; 

The doors and shutters banged: the city thrilled. 

“ The mob will murder Gwenivere,” he thought. 

The Queen sat haggard like a soul distraught. 

“ Courage,” he whispered; “much may yet be done.” 
He led her quaywards as the forum filled. 

And while the rabble gathered in the square. 

He set her in his galley and bade sail. 

He watched the galley whitening a trail 
Down eddied Usk for towered Camelot. 

“ But Lancelot,” he thought, they will not spare, 
These widows and these takers of the feud. 

He must begone at once before pursued.” 

Therefore he sent Sir Bors to Lancelot, 

Who drew him north, the townsfolk unaware. 

Soon, when the colour-mving dawn had come. 

The kinsfolk of the dead came, crying all 
For vengeance on the killer, to the hml. 

“ Bring out this royal harlot and her man. 

These miners of all shall pay for some. 

Where are they. Arthur ? Bring them out,” they cried. 
“ Where are this strumpet and her homicide ? 

Bum them, the traitor and bis harridan; 

Punish their murderings by martyrdom.*’ 

Then Arthur said, “ Keep silence here; the Queen 
Is gone from here: so Lancelot has gone. 

As to the killings, we shall think thereon 
At ripest leisure.” Modred answered, No. 

No royalty or loyalty can screen 
Treason like theirs; their hot adulteries. 

Their plots that sought the Kingdom for a prize. 

Their slaughterings, that laid our kinsmen low.” 

“ No,” the crowd yelled, ** they shall not get off clena." 
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“ No,” Modred said. ** For, King, you cannot know 
The truth of this. Lest ni^t at your behest 
I went, with friends, with warrant, to arrest 
This Lancelot for treasons to the crown. 

We summoned him to court: he would not go. 

We strove to take him, be resisted: then. 

Doing their duty, all those dozen men, 

Man after man, were harshly beaten down. 

Not by the killer’s greater manhood; no . . . 


No, hut because within that narrow hold 
Only one man could reach him at a time; 

Nor was the Queen inactive in the crime . . . 
Those dozen sworders held her in regard; 

Her presence helped the one a hiiudredfold; 

She helped to arm him; being armed, she stood 
So that we dared not tackle nor make good 
Our eomrades’ efforts; our approaclt was ba; red, 
We must have wounded her nad we been bold. 


True, harsher captains might indeed have laid 
Hands on the Queen and dragged her headlong theiiee 
But with what scandal and with what offence 7 
Mad as we were, we would not shame her thus. 
Resides, the only purpose of the raid 
Was to take Lancelot; we held no brief 
To touch the partner, but arre.st the chief . . . 

So, holding back, destruction fell on us. 

They have escaped, but God will see us paid.” 


Then Gawaine said: ” What need was there to send 
Armed men upon the Queen and Lancelot, 

The King’s wife and King’s cousin, as all wot ? 
The two are daily in the palace here; 

At one word spoken, either would attend. 

But I perceive that jealousy b^ins 
To conquer wisdom by imputing sins . . . 

With Lancelot away and Modred near, 

A royal bastard’s fortune might amend. . . • 
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I will not silence, I will speak my word 
To you, my cousin Arthur, and to one 
At once my mother’s and my cousin's son, 

Who, with twelve captains, made a night surprise} 
Against one lion, thirteen in a herd, 

(Or fourteen was it ?) By the starry skies 
God made His vision of the matter plain. 

Yet here this mongrel Modred dares complain . . . 
I sny he should be branded and unspurred." 

Then Arthur said, "But 1 sup|>ort him, L 
Against your cavils in the present cause; ' 

He served against a breaker of the laws 
At his life’s peril, among comrades killed. 

And proven treasons, not a jealousy. 

Make the foundations upon wliich we build. 
Treasons that amply justified arrest. 

As Fate iios fallen, t nave judged it best 
To wait a certain season ere we try . . . 


Therefore the two accused are banisht hence. 
Awaiting trial. Meanwhile Modred did. 

Or strove to do, exactly as I bid." 

" Ay,” the crowd shouted, " everybody knows 
Gawaine can argue in a trot’s defence. 

He takes their part." Gawaine said, “ I suppose 
My cousin-brother now will rovera us. 

Now I remember what the snip-rat docs . . . 
When ships begin to leak, he scuttles thence. 


Therefore, my cousin Arthur, chief and King* 

I say good-bye: 1 say you are misled 
By plottings from this misbegotten head. 

Not lightly will this cloud of evil pass. 

1, like the swallow, joined you in your spring. 
When first the daisies whitened all the grass; 

Now autumn spiders come and leaves are blowing, 
l^e summer being gone, 1 must be going." 

Then Bora and Hector strode into the ring. 


28 * 
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Bon said, “ I brought Sir Lancelot away 
For Gloucester and the north, as I was told. 

The time has come for speakers to be bold. 

Why was our captain banisht without trial T 
Who sent the gang, commanding them to slay ? 
Since when were Tablers subject to espial ? 

I say, as Gawaine says, you take advice 
From one whose plottii^ shall not use me twice. 
Since Modred governs. lahall not obey.” 


Sir Hector said, ” I do not ask the cause . . . 
For men who fling the best and keep the worst 
Are men whose fortunes are about to burst. 

As yours are, Arthur, acting as you do. 

A golden eagle cannot sort with daws. 

Nor will this mongrel Modred sort with you; 
Nor we with him, by heaven, so farewell. 

We choose the Queen and Lancelot and hell. 
And leave you folly, Modred and the laws.” 


Then out the three defiant eaptains strode. 
Their friends and kin, the party of the Queen, 
Followed them out: all silent was the scene; 
All present knew what breaking of the links 
That bound the provinces together boder 
Nothing was heard except the little clinks 
Of spurs on flagstones: wen the horses sparred. 
Sidling from men who mounted in the yard; 
Then the slow horse-hoofs died along the road. 


And while their going sounded, men were still. 
Then Agravaine's gaunt widow, white with hate, 
Cried, ** Shall our murdered aariings' spirits wait 
Thus long fur simple justice for their deatn T” 
Then horse-huofe clattered to the portal-sill, 

A rider tottered to them spent tor breath; 

lie cried, ” I've galloped bma the Kentish prince, 

I have not drunk these thirty hours since. 

Get ready for a second Badon Bill.” 
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Then he tanlc, panting, till they gave him wine 
And splashed w face with water; then he sud: 
“ King Iddoc says this is no common raid. 

No, but an OTcr-swarming, such as comes 
Only when blazing comets give the sign 
And banded nations seek dysinms . . . 

Three hundred ships were counted at the first, 
More follow fast, we haven’t toucht the worst. 
They made our army snap like broken twine. 


Who are they ? Why, the manhood of a race 
Or races, banded by an oath to seize 
A Kingdom for themselves beyond the seas: 

The summer pirates join with them besides. 

Our ships attacked them at the landing-place. 
Their siiips destroyed them; now their navy rides 
Holding the ocean to Augusta tower. 

King Iddoc fought them in an evil hour. 

They thrashed us out of knowledge and gave chase. 


Briefly, the width of Kent is overrun; 

They hold the Channel; bevund any doubt 
They will advance before tne moon is out 
And toss your men-at-arms like meadow-bay; 
They are fell fighters, every mother’s son. 

But you will muster with what men you may 
And join King Iddoc ? If the truth oc told. 
Whatever line we take we caimol hold; 

They are our masters, Arthur, we are done.” 


Then Arthur said, ” Whatever fair success 
These pirates have, I never knew it last. 

For when they seem the worst the worst is past; 
They conquer first, then suffer for supply. 
Therefore DC comforted in your distress, 

We suffer first and conquer by-and-by. 

I start for Camelot at once from here; 

By harvest we will have the Kingdom clear • • 4 
\y^tever Iddoc’s fears are, I say yes. 
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Come, Moilred, we must ssil for Camclot 
Within the hour, or we lose the tide. 

Dismiss, the court, the other things must hide.’* 
But as he passt, that wraith of Agravaine’s 
Cried, “ You have trickt ua, Modred mUbegot, 
You killed our loves and leave us to our pains. 
You shnll not go until our cause is heard.” 

Here the guards seized her, but her witch's gird 
Rung through the ball and was forgotten not. 

” Modred betrayed us, it is all laid bare. 

He used our ljusbands only to disgrace 
The Quceii and Lancelot and take their place. 
And nil our lovely lovers are laid dead. 

While he removes to Camelot to share 
King Arthur’s favour; curses on his head. 

But you shall perish by the plots begun. 

Son by the sire, sire by the son. 

Before one swallow seeks the southern sir.” 

But now King Arthur was aboard his ship. 
Rushing from Usk athwart the Severn stream: 
War lav ahead, the rest was but a dream: 
Modred beside him shared his busy brain. 

His galley took a white bone in her grip. 

The running bubbles made a noise luce rain; 

And though he missed two comrades from of old, 
His .son was by him and his heart was bold 
To break the raid by this new comradeship. 


GWENIVACU TEU^ 

I, Gwenivacb, King Modred’s queen, denlan 
What happened next; I, Gwenivaefa, accurst. 
Being born very little most &ir. 

King Arthur marched his army into Kent 
And suffered loss at first: 

I said to Modred, ” See, the gods prepare 
Your fortunes for you; take &e chances sent.** 
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Small need had he for prompting; he arose. 

He und myself and all our ^osen band; 

He seized the croTcn and governed as he chose. 

The gutters reddened from our glutted hate. 

Had we but laid a hand 

On Gwenivere, she should liave died, God knows; 
But she escaped us for a bitterer fate. 

Throughout we triumphed: Modred was the Kingk 
1 was the Queen, from GcUiwic to Wales. 

Sir Kolgrim joined us from his pirating. 

Bringing, to swell our army, all the crews 
That manned his hundred sails. 

Well to our side did Fortune's balance swing: 

Then Fortune changed; a rider came witli news. 

These were the news: that, Arthur had destroyed 
Tlie heathen fleet and army and hud turned 
To make our treasoned usurpation void. 

Marching like Are on a windy day; 

That, when our subjects learned 

His coming, they renounced us overjoyed. 

So our red morning had an evening gray. 

We saw their malice snicker in the street 
In Camelot; would God we had had time 
To blast their pleasure in my love's defeat; 

Some of those snccrcrs should have bad wldte lips, 
And eyeballs seared with lime. 

But Modred gave the order to retreat; 

We marched to Cornwall to Sir Kolgrim's ships. 

And there we waited Fate and Fortune’s chance. 
Camped above harbour on the windy down. 

^ies brought us word of Arthur's swift advance, 
T^ien that he halted like a man in doubt 
In liiat burnt Roman town. 

Then lurching at us like a launching lance. 

He camped in hail and bung his colours out. 
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ARTHUR IN THE RUINS 

King ARTnua watched within the ruined town. 
Debating what to do and what avoid; 

No sleep was there for his tormented brain. 

War lay behind; before, were war and pain. 

The column of the Kingdom fallen down, 

With all that he had struggled for destroyed. 

For if he fought his son. 

The heathen would re-win what he had won; 

And if he did not . . . there it was again. 

So, being heart-sick, saying “ 1 must rest,” 

He tumra him to his blanket on the stones 
Grass-sprouted, of a roofless temple's floor. 

The sky above her brigbt-eyed watchers bore 
Now that the youngling moon bad wilted west. 
Miswandered beetles fumbled out sritb drones. 

And there a woman stood 
Star-sem^e, with a planet in her hood, 

Live with such beauty as the morning owns. 

" Arthur,” she said, ** these many weary days 
You have desired help where none has 
To captain souls. In tneir intensest grief. 

No comrade understanding gives relief, 

Or brings that balm of the discouraged, praise: 
Sweet friendship cannot come to King and Queen; 
But we immortals come. 

Sometimes, to help them io their martyrdom, 

As sunlight comes upon the summer leaf. 

You know that what I counsel will be true. 

True as your inmost self at whit^ heat 
That touches All-Truth, and, as such, endurei. 

All courses that pe^lex men with their lures 
Perplex you now with anguish, which to do. 

So ma^ the summer popines bide the wheat. 

This smgle thing must cw:— 

Battle with Moored by the western sea; 

Of all man’s destined courses, this is yours. 
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This will but seem a visioa of the night 
Rede-ing you falsely: let me prove it true:— 

In the gray morning, as you march the Heath, 

Left of the road a woman with a wreath, 

Broad-browed, like me, in raiment crosst with white. 
Yearning towards you there, will welcome you. 

* King,’ she will say, ' go on. 

Eternal glory waits in Avalon, 

In Avalon the sword will find its sheath.* ’* 

At dawn Kng Arthur bade the trumpets call 
** Strike camp and march;” and as King Arthur rode, 
Lo, by the crossways in the heathy place, 

A broad-browed woman with a noble face. 

Wreathed with the little toadflax from the wall. 

With white-crosst garments, from the heather strode 
Towards him, and declared 

Those self-same words: then on King Arthur fared 
West, from the downlands to the Cornish chase. 


THE FIGHT AT CAMLAN 

Soon the two armies were in touch, and soon 
Camped, face to face, upon the windy, high. 
Thyme-scented barren where the wild bees croon. 
Southward and westward was the wrinkled sea 
Where Kulgrim’s ships lay black. 

Now must they treat or battle, since to fly 
No longer was a solace that might be. 

The season neared midsummer and full moon; 

His impulse urged King Arthur to attack. 

Then thought, and pity of his son, and hate 
Of shedding subjects’ blood, made him resolve 
To make an offer ere he shut the gate 
On every end save battle to the death. 

He sent Sir Bedwyr forth 

To Modred, to discovCT what might solve 

Their quarrel without quell of living breath* 

Modred replied, “ Let Arthur abdicate 

This southern half the realm, and keep the north. 
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If he contemn this, say I shall not treat 
Or commune, save as King with equal King. 
Here is my army, yonder is my 
Cornwall is mine, I can maintsuo it mine; 

I am prepared to fight. 

But ii my modest terms can end the thing. 
And all this southern realm be paid as fine, 
We’ll choose ambassadors and let them meet 
There on that barrow, in the armies’ sight.” 


So, to be liricf, both men empowered peers 
To make discussion of the terms of peace. 

The barrow, of the King of ancient years. 
Topped by a thorn tree, was the meeting-place. 
There six from either side 
Went, while the heralds bade all warfare cease, 
No sword to leave its sheath, no bow its cose, 
The horsemen to dismount and pile their spears 
And all keep camp tilt all were ratified. 


The twelve Knights went unarmed up to the howe 
Between the armies, to debate together; 

They hung a white flag on the hawthorn bough 
And started talking, while the troops in camp 
Disarmed, and cleaned their gear. 

Or stretcht to sleep upon the matted henther; 

Or with their comrades sat upon the ramp. 

Sure that the quarrel would be settled now; 

Each bailed the other side with mock or cheer. 


To eastwards of the campmeots was a mound 
Or rise of earth from some old fallen fence 
Of ancient village, camp, or cattle-pound; 

Three rebels flung themselves upon its top 
With Kol^im, Modred’s friend. 

Who mocked and said: ** These talkers have no sense," 
Then, hours later, ” Let this folly stop . . . 

There goes King Arthur, let us shoot the hound; 
Crown Modred King and bring it to an end.” 
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Prone in the heath the four uncased their bows, 
They strung them, on each other's bodies stayed; 
Then from tiieir quivers each an arrow chose. 
Arthur was sitting with Sir Kai in talk, 

Making an easy mark. 

Back to the ears the arrow-feathers laid. 

Then, as the hornet leaves his hollow balk 
Humming with evil, so the arrows rose. 

Shot from the string to strike the victim stark. 


Sweeping the space those shafted barbings sped. 
Like golden birds athwart the light they thruled, 
One pierced ICai’s bitter heart and struck him dead. 
Another cut King Arthur’s purple cloak; 

Another, by his hand 

Stuck quivering in the table till it stilled; 

The last struck sideways on a shield and broke 
Below the barbs. iU venomed fang unfed. 

“ Quick, mates, again,” said Kolgrim to bis band. 


But as they drew. King Arthur's herald cried: 
"Treason! Themen areshootine t Quick. Beware." 
Then, leaping up, he thrust the King aside 
And shouted‘‘Treason ! Fall In, Arthur’s men." 

And as he snatcht a shield 
The second flighting shafted through the air 
That struck him through and put him out of ken 
Of wife and home by {Mcasant Sevemside. 

Then trumpets blew and tumult filled the field. 


The counsellors upon the barrow fled, 

Each to his camp, not knowing what betid; 

King Arthur’s men into their cohorts sped. 
Swearing, ” We’ll pay those breakers of the truce. 
Oath-breaking, treaclieious swine.” 

The black-backt adder to her cavern glid; 

Now Modred’s archers let their arrows loose. 

And many a grey goose-feather was made red. 
Ere either army formed a battle-line. 
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Now the two ennies stood es waUs of spears 
Beneath the ever^passing shriek and strike 
Of arrows waTering in their careers. 

Modred came swooping as a falcon swoops. 

On horseback down his ranks. 

Crying: “Behold your sparrows: play the shrike.” 
The trumpets blared among the rebel troops, 

King Arthur galloped to his front with cheers; 

He cried: “ li fronts are stubborn, try the flanks.” 


Then as in thunderstorms the wind-ranes shift 
On towers, against blackness, with a gleam, 

So did his riders’ spearheads glitter swift 
Above the hlowing pennons as they drooped 
As one, down to ^e ehaige. 

Then did the stallions bare their gums and scream. 
The bright bits tightened as the riders stooped; 
Then like a lightning from a thunder rift 
The squadrons clashed together, lance on targe. 


For hours they fought: then Arthur, beaten back 
From camp and downland to the planted fields. 
Steadied his line against the spent attack; 

The armies stopped the battle to re>fonn. 

Thirst-braken soldiers quenebt 

Their thirsts, and dropped thar lances and their shields. 
There fell the central quiet of the storm. 

And spearmen strayed, to rob the haversack 
Of friend or rebel prone with muscles clencht. 


And while the battle stayed. Sir Modred found 
No plenishment of snears and arrows spent 
Save what the fight nad scattered on the groundi 
But Arthur formed upon his waggon-train 
That brought him up new gear. 

Alters and lancers took fresh armament 
And faced to front, resolved to fight again. 

Then Arthur heard a distant trumpet sound, 
And, looking, saw strange horsemen in his rear. 
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And as be moved some lancers as a guard, 

Thinking that Modred threatened his retreat. 

He saw the banner of the golden pard; 

Sir Lancelot was riding in to aid 
With squadrons of piclced horse. 

Lancelot said, ** Though banisbt, let us meet 
To put an ending to this renegade; 

See, bis line wavers: let us push him bard; 

He’ll break as sure as pricldes grow on gorse." 

It was now drawing to the summer dusk. 

The sun, low fallen, reddened on the sea, 

Dog-rose and honeysuckle shed their musk, 
Lancelot’s troops moved up upon the left, 

King Arthur took the right. 

It was the hour of the horning bee. 

Then up the bright blades glittered on the heft. 

The dragon of rra battle bared her tusk. 

King Arthur's tattering trumpets sounded Fight, 

At a slow trot they started, keeping touch, 

Elbow to elbow, upon rest^ horses 

That strove to get the bits within their clutch; 

Troop after troop the hoof«beat thunder grew; 

Slowly the trot increast 

As Lammas torrents grow in watercourses; 

Then, utterly triumphant trumpets blew 
And as a mounting wave, already much, 

Mounts mighty ere it smashes into yeast. 

So mounted there that billow ere it broke; 

Then, at its breaking, Modred, branch and root. 
Horseman and footman, scattered like blown smoka 
From burning leaves on an October blast. 

Then mile on moorland mile. 

King Arthur’s army had them in pursuit; 

Arthur with six Knights followed Modred fast. 

Till on a beach he turned to strike a stroke. 

Ten, against Arthur’s seven, seemed worth while. 
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These were the nine with Modred:—Kolgrim, Cor, 
Bein Bloodsark, Stagfoot, Otlwin, Addcriifang, 

Math, Erbin, Breuse, nine scoundrels in a gang, 

Three pirates and three outlaws and three knaves. 

They turned upon the shore, 

And Kolgrim said, ** The battle lias been lost. 

But some beside the beaten shall have graves: 

Some of these conquerors shall pay the cost.” 

These were the six with Arthurr-^wain Mor, 

(Gwenivere’s brother), from the March of Wales, 
Bedwyr, the Cornish Knight, whom Tristan fooled; 
Lucan, the Golden, whom King Ban Iiad schooled; 
Prince Ryence, Girl-Face, beautiful as Spring; 
Ambrose of whom the tales 
Still Unger by the lieartlistoncs of the west; 

And Maximin, the son of Ban the King, 

Of all deer-footed runners he was best: 

These six now cast their lives into the scales. 

And first the giant Owain, called the Red, 

Riding in front, put spurs, and with his axe 
Killed Math and Sigurd Stagfoot with two hacks; 

The Stagfoot, falling, wrenened the haft away. 

Here Owain’s horse was ^ed. 

He snatched Breuse’ javelin as the stallion fell, 

He speor^ Breuse through beneath the shoulder stay, 
Addersfang cracked his helmet like a shell; 

He grappled Addersfang as Breuse fell dead. 

Bein Bloodsark struck him in the back, but he 
Brought Addersfang from saddle; then he reeled. 
Clutching that panting body as a shield. 

Addersfang’s horse upset him. Erbia struck. 

He could no longer see: 

But with his knife he thrust at Addersfang 
Under the buckles, twice, and had good luck, 

Leaving the hangman bnt a c^psc to hang; 

Dying, he muttered. Four, or wbi, it three T ' 
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King Kolgrim rode at Ryence with a thrust 

That speared him through and flung him to llie sand; 

The lance-head broke, but with the stump in hand 

Kolgrim struck Ambrose overthwart th- face; 

Ambrose reeled back, but just 

Just as King Kolgrim had his axe to strike, 

Maximin knoc-kcri him over with a macc; 

Kolgrim rose dizzy, grinning like a pike, 

Ambrose’s javelin struck him to the dust. 


Bein Bloodsark strode across him and cleared ground. 
Men were dismounted now, their horses loose. 
Kolgrim rose dyir»g with, “ 1 broke the truce . . . 
One other thing I’ll break before I die.” 

His sinews were unbound. 

He lapsed face forward slowly and forgot. 

Then each man shouted out his battlc-cry, 

The two sides clashed together in a clot, 

Iron with iron meeting, wolf with bound. 


Modred killed Ambrose dead, that Knight of Dean; 
Erbiu sore-wounded Bedwyr; Lucan dropped, 
Stunned by a mace-blow which his helmet stopped. 
(Odwin the Smiter dealt it as he rushed); 

Odwin struck Maximin, 

Breaking his guard; be swung and struck again; 

The golden leopard of the crest was crushed, 

Swift darkness crashed upon the young man’s brain. 
Dead fell that youngling of the golden queen. 


Then for an instant Arthur fought with five. 

He slipped from Modred’s blow and swept at Gor 
A slash athwart the neck that made them four; 
Bcin stabbed him at the sword-belt as be smotfc 
Arthur saw Odwin drive 
Towards him, with his mallet swung aloft; 
Sbort’ning his point, he took him in the throat; 
Odwin’s mace toppled from his grip, he coughed 
And fell upon the sand no more alive. 
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ErbiD struck Arthur on the shoulder: Bein 
Stabbed him again, a short-arm body-stab: 

Then Modred gripped his ankles like a crab, 

Meaning to tr^, but Arthur shook him clear. 

Then slipped in the bright brine. 

For now the tide was coming. As he slipt>ed 
His left band clutcht the butt of Erbin's spear; 

He wrencht the shaft from Etbin as he dipped 

And stabbed him through the heartspoon with the tine* 


Modred and Bein came at him as be rose 
Among the ripples of the gleaming sea. 

He swerved aside and stumbled on his knee: 

Bein fell across him, blocking Hodred’s way. 

With moonlight-glinting blows 

They struck each other, and the splashings shone. 

Like salmon-leaptngs, as they trtM to slay: 

Then, at a lunge from Arthur. Bein was gone, 
HearUstneken, with his vague hands clutching oase. 


Modred drew backward, acting Bloodsark killed, 
** Modred,” King Arthur said, ** surrender here. 
Your treacheries have cost this Kingdom dear. 
They cannot prosper, Modred: let them end.” 
The brimming ripples spilled 
Their brightness on the bodies of the dead. 

” 1 am your father, Modred, and your friend,” 
King Arthur pleaded, ” and your shot has sped. 
1 would have granted much of what you willed 


Had you but told me: it Is not too late 
To come to some agreement, you and I. 

Come up, above the tides, and let us try.” 

He stood near Modred on the moonlit sand, 

Modred was still as hate; 

He made no answer, but he breathed de<^ breath. 
Sore-wounded Bedw^, propping with his hand, 
Cried, ” Arthur, bind me: I stwirbleed to death.” 

” rU bind you,” Lucan answered, ” only wait . . . 
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One moment, till this dizzinen ie pest." 

The ripples swayed the bodies up tne beach. 

Then Modred said, “ A sweet forgiving speech. 

More than a bastard rebel can deserve. 

I shook the dice and cast 
A great throw to be quit of men’s contempt. 

* Bastard,’ they called me; but the bastanl’s nerve 
Came nearer Kingdom's conquest than they dreamt. 

1 fail; my one endeavour is my last. 


I spit upon your fatberbood and you. 

You be my friend, who made me suffer scorn 
From every living soul since 1 was born ? 

My friend, you think ? You sorry cuckold; no. 

But an account is due 

And shall be paid, O luster that begat. 

Down to the hell of all my hatings. go." 

Then, leaping forward like an angry cat. 

He struck his father on the headpiece, through. 


Three blows he struck, not heeding Arthur’s thrust; 
Then, shaking clear, his features wrenched aside, 
MarsMighted deathward, he collapsed and died: 

Thirty years’ anguish," were his latest words, 

" Made by your idle lust.” 

Arthur, with both hands groping outward, swayed; 
The tide-brink touched his ankles with its curds: 
Sick Bedwyr was beginning to upbraid:— 

" O come to stop this bleedmg 1 O you must," 


Then Arthur reeled towards him, s^yi^g “ Where T 
Where are you wounded, Bed^r ?" Then he kndt. 
Tented the wound and bound it with his belt. 

And rcds^ Sir Bedwyr’s bead; his own bled fast. 
Then Lucan, crawling, bare 
Drmk from the brook for Bedwyr, but it spilled. 
TheL. Arthur said, ” This hour is my last. 

Modied is dead, 1 killed him; I am killed. 

Call, Lucan, if our Cnends are anywhere.** 
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So Lucan called, a hurt man’s feeble cry. 

No answer followed save a stir of wings. 

That and the creeping water’s whisperings 
Ant-like about the bodies of the deM. 

Then Arthur said, “ Good-bye, 

O ^ou two faithful who have foUowed me 
With loving service ever since J led. 

1 give as bitter payment as the sea, 

Hard days when living, hard death when you die.** 


Then, moving from them for a little space, 

His spirit felt the promptings of the blood. 

That now the nrimming tides were at the flood. 

And that the ebb would carry him afar. 

West from l:he rocks a race 

Streamed seawards, speckt with bubble-broken white. 
Lamplike before him was the evening star. 

He said, *' My comrades perish, touch and sight . . . 
The feast is finished; let me utter grace." 


He faced the western star with Uftcil hand. 

While muddled thoughts and clear tliouglits clanged and 
passt, 

Of splendid things, if life could only last. 

And long-dead friends, and kindnesses undone 

And good things hoped or planned 

That life would none of: then he took his sword. 

Red once at Badon, red, now, from his son. 

He bound about its hilt the priested cord; 

He said, " The tide is setting from the land. 


And I, too, set; but yet, before I go. 

This that King Utha, yes, and Ambrose bare 
In battle with the pirates everywhere. 

Our House’s Luck, this Britain’s Bright Defence, 
My Fortune in the Flow, 

Must take the Ebb, if I have strength to fling." 

He tottered to the water and stood tense; 

The moon and the moon’s image watched the King, 
The weltering water ceased her to-and-fro. 
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He gathered up his dying strength, he swung 
The weapon thrice and burled it to the stream; 

It whirled like a white gannet with a gleam. 

Turning blade up in moonlight as it felt; 

Bright-flying foam-drops stung 

The steel, the spray leapt as it disappeared. 

“ No other man shall have you: alt is well,” 

King Arthur said; and now his moment neared; 

The tide was ebbing and his heart was wrung. 

A curlew called: he fell upon liis knees, 

And lo, his failing eyes beheld a ship 
Burning a path athwart tl>e water-rip; 

The water gleamed about her like soB flame. 

Her gear creaked in the breeze; 

Towards him, nosing through the soaken sand. 

To rest her at his side, the vessel came. 

Ills Helper held the tiller in tier hand; 

His Friend was come, to comfort his disease. 

Then seven queens upraised the dying king 
And laid him quiet in a bed aboard. 

And balmed the gashes smitten with the sword; 
Immortal life upon their faces glowed. 

Then they began to sing:— 

” We bear him to the isle of Avalon, 

Where everlasting summer has abode.” 

An unheard summons bade the ship begone, 

She headed seawards with a sUxiping wing. 

Lucan and Bedwyr, propping as they might. 

Watched as she passed: they heard the singing range 
Through secrets of things hidden and things strange, 
And things of beauty not yet found in thought. 

The ship seemed made of light. 

She travelled by the thrilling of the h 3 rmn; 

The race a moment with her passing fought, 

Then she was on into the distance dim. 

And on beyond, and on, and out of sight. 
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So Arthur passed, but eouQtiy>folk believe 
He will return, to triumph and achieve; 

Men watch for him on each Midsummer Eve. 

They watch in vain, for ere that night was sped. 
That ship reached Avalon with Arthur dead; 

I, Gwenivere, helped cere him, within lead. 

I, Gwenivere, helped bury him in crypt, 

Under cold flagstones that the ringbolts shipped; 
The hangings waved, the yellow candles dripped. 

Anon I made profession, and took vows 
As nun encloistered: I became Christ’s spouse, 

At Amesbury, as Abbess to the house. 

I changed my ermines for a goat-hair stole, 

I broke my beauty there, with dule and dole, 

But love remained a flame within my soul. 

What though 1 watched and fasted and did good 
Like any saint among my sisterhood, 

God could not be deceivM, God understood 

How night and day my love was as a cry 
Calling my lover out of earth and sky 
The wnile 1 shut the bats against reply. 

Years thence a message came: I stood to deal 
The lepers’ portions through the bars of steel; 

A pilgrim thrust me some^ng shut with seal. 

I could not know him in his boodings hid; 
Besides, he fled: his package I undid; 

Lancelot’s leopard-crest was on the iid. 

Within, on scarlet ivoiy, there lay 
A withered branchlet, having leaves of gray. 

A writing said: “ This is an olive spray 
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Picked for your bleseisg tnia a deathless tree 
That shades the garden of Gethsemane; 

May it give peace, as it has given me.” 

Did it give peace ? Alas; a woman knows 
The rind without may deaden under blows; 
But who has peace wnen all within’s a rose f 


THE DEATH OF LANCELOT 

Thkn, after many years, a rider came, 

An old lame man upon a horse as lame. 

Hailing me ‘ Queen ' and calling me by name. 

t knew him; he was Bors of Gannis, he. 

He said that in his chapel by the sea 
My lover on his death-bed longed for me. 

No vows could check me at that dying cry, 

I cast my abbess-ship and nunhood by . . . 

I prayed, ** God, let me see him ere he die.” 

We passt the walls of Camelot: we passt 
Sana-raddled Severn shadowing many a mast. 
And bright Caerleon where 1 saw him last. 

Westward we went, till, in an evening, lo, 

A bay of bareness with the tide at Sow. 

And one green headland in the sunset’s glow. 

There was the chapel, at a brooklet’s side. 

I galloped downhill to it with my guide. 

I was too late, for Lancelot bad died. 

1 had last seen him as a flag in air, 

A battle banner bidding men out-dare. 

Now he lay dead; old. old. with silver hair. 

I had not ever thought of him as old . . . 

This hurt me most: nis sword-hand could not hold 
Even the cross upon the sacking-fold. 
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Thev had a garden-close outside the church 
Witn Hector’s grave, where robins came to perch. 
When I could see again, 1 went to search 

Pot flowers for him dead, my king of men. 

1 wandered up the brookJet, np the glcn: 

A robin watched me and a water-hen. 

There I picked honeysuckles, many a bine 
Of golden trumpets bmlditig red os wine. 

With dark greesi leaves, each with a yellow spine. 

We buried him by Hector, covered close 
With these, and elder-flower, and wild rose. 

His friends are gone thence now: no other goes. 

He once so ringing glad among the spears. 

Lies where the rabbit browses with droppt ears 
And shy-foot stags come when the moon appears. 

Myself shall follow, when it be God’s will; 

But whatso’er death be, good or ill. 

Surely my love will burn within me stiU. 

Death cannot make so great a fire drowse; 

What though I broke both nun’s and marrioge-vows, 
April will out, however hard the boughs: 

And though my spirit be a lost thing blown. 

It, in its waste, and, in the grave, my bone, 

Will glimmer still from Love, that wiU atone. 


DUST TO DOST 

Hznbt Fiantagenet, the English King, 

Came with Fair Rosamund, for monkish picks 
Had lifted flaggings set in Roman bricks 
And cleared a Latin-carven slab which told 
That Arthur and his Queen were buried there . . . 
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They watched: the diggers rused the covering . * . 
There lay those great ones placid under pyxj 
Arthur enswathed as by a burning wing 
Or wave of Gwciiivere’s undying hair, 

Which lit the vaulty darkness with its gold. 

Seeing such peace the living lovers knelt 

And sought each other’s hands: those dead ones lay 

Untouched by any semblance of decay, 

Liker to things immortal than things dead. 
Manhood’s undying glory, beauty’s queen. 

The crimson rose in Rosamunda’s belt 
Dropped, on the dead, one petal, soft as may. 

Like ice that unseen April makes to melt, 

Those bodies ceast, os tWugb they had not been; 
The petal lay on powder within lead. 


ON TIIE COMING OF ARTHUR 

By ways unknown, unseen, 

The summer makes things green» 
The pastures and the boughs 
Wherein birds bouse. 

Summer will come again. 

For sick things become sane. 

And dead things fat the root 
I'hnt brings forth fruit. 

Arthur, like summer, waits. 

For Wit and Will are gates. 

Like those the summera pass 
To green earth’s grass. 

Arthur will come like June, 

Full meadow and full moon. 
With roses up ^>ove 
As red as love. 
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And may-bloom down below, 
As white as fallen «vow, 

And no least Unnet dumb; 

O Arthur, come. 


TUB OLD TALE OF THE BEGETTING 

T/ie men of old, who made Ike tale for ue. 
Declare that Vlher begat Arthur thus 

Queen Yorain sat in her bower 
Looking from Tintagel tower. 

Uther saw Ygrain the Bright, 

His heart went pit-pat at the sight. 

He said to Merlin, ** Make her mine, 

Or you’ll be hog’s meat for my swine/' 

Merlin wrought all day with pray’r. 

With water, earth and fire and air. 

He made a mask that had the look. 

Colour and speech of Ygcain's Duke. 

Uther wore it and came late 
And knocked upon Tintagel gate. 

He cried, with the mask’s voice," Fair Ygrain, 
Open, it is your lord again.” 

The dogs howled and the owls cried, 

But Uther came to the Queen’s side. 

As he climbed to the Queen’s bed, 

Ygiain's Duke on the moors fell dead. 

a a a a • 

Uther drinks and boasts at bis board, 

Tgrain sings for her dead lord: 

" Would I were pierced through with a sword I” 
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THE OLD TALE OF THE BREAKING OF THE LINKS 

FaENCH poets write:—^That, Lancelot the brare 
Fought and defeated Arthur’s Knights, to save 
Queen Gwenivere, then sentenced to the fire:— 

That, he and she then lived in heart’s desire 
At Joyous Card, for certain months or years. 

This is Queen Isolt’s tale, not Gwenivere’s, 

Tristan’s, not Lancelot’s: but since men know 
This version best, I tell it also so. 


Soon as the colour-giving dawn was seen, 

Arthur bade call 

His Court, to judge the sinning of his Queen 
There in the ball. 

Himself, in scarlet, sat upon his throne 
To hear her plead; 

She, with her beauty only, stood alone; 

Alone indeed. 

For round her stood the widows and the young 
Of all the Knights 

Whose limbs and lives her lover bad unstrung 
On the wall's heiglits; 

And with them were the rabble of the Court 
And Modred’s friends. 

Thinking the baiting of the Queen a sport 
That made amends. 

And in the shrilling of the threats and cries 
That nothing stilled. 

Sir Modred told of Lancelot’s emprise 
And how he killed 

The meyny sent against him to discover 
The wicked thing. 

** He killed them,” Modred cried, ” this woman’s lover 
Be just, O King.” 
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Then Arthur spoke: ** Yon bid me to be just . . * 
Justice decrees 

Death for the petty treason of a lust 
And brooks no pleas; 

‘ Death for the wife by bunting at tlie stake;’ 

The law is clear; 

No shadow of exception will I make, 

It is death here 

Unless the one accused can bring defence 
Of such a kind 

Tliat we be certain of her innocence . . . 

Now let us find 

What answer tlic aecused. Queen Gwenirere, 

Makes to the tale 

Of petty treason brought against her here. 

Let truth prevail.” 

The red-gold Queen replied: “O tender lord 
To nant tins grace, 

To let me answer as you sit at board 
To try the cose. 

A few short hours ago you ordered men 
To take and kill 

My friend and me. Since murder throve not then. 
Now justice will.” 

“ No,” Arthur said, ” they were not sent to slay, 
But to arrest 

And bring to me; they charged you to obey 
The King’s behest. 

Resistance to my order was the cause 
Of twelve men’s death; 

For that there shall be answer to the laws 
As the law saith. 

But the main question now is treason. Queen* 

This Knight and yon 

Met to be lovers as you long have been. 

Is that not true f 

You went disguised, in darkness and alone. 

To this man’s lair. 

Because you are his woman to the bone 
loved him there. 
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If not to love this captain, tell us then 
Why did you bo 

To meet him, udden from the eyes of men 
In darkness so ? 

Answer us tliat . . . remember that you stand 
On a pit’s brink. 

Speak truth as one in iud^cnt on God’s hand, 

But ere speech . . . think.” 

The colour came to Gweniverc’s pale cheek. 

Her great eyes shone: 

“ Why should 1 think,” she asked, before 1 speak t 
All thought is gone 

From you and all the rabble kennelled here 
To hear me east , . . 

You mean to burn me living on a bier 
By sentence past. 

I say you lie. Your killers never spoke 
Of the King’s will, 

But beat the turret door until it broke, 

Meaning to kill. 

Then Lancelot to save me (me, the Queen) 

From the King’s friends. 

Made such a story as will last, 1 ween, 

Till the world ends. 

There were thirteen against a man and me; 

These two remain: 

Modred and Mullet in their infamy. 

The things unslain . . . 

They disobeyed your orders without cause. 

They mocked your will: 

No matter: they may much assist your laws 
To kill me still.” 

” Queen,” Arthur answered. ** if they disobeyed, 

That cannot clear 

You, the accused one, of the charges made 
Against you here. 

The chief of which is, that unlawful love 
Sways you from me, 

And has done long, as many people prove 
To certainty. 


*9 
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What the Court asks from you is a defence. 

That you must make, 

Or our unchanging law will send you hence 
To bum at stake. 

Why did you go by night to Lancelot 
If not for sin ? 

Let royal indignation be forgot. 

Let truth begin.” 

Then the proud red-gold lady, beauty's peer, 
Answered: “Proceed . . . 

Bum me, to soothe this kennel barking here. 

Your friends in need. 

Your haters and your killers and your two 
Flee-ers, who ran. 

Know, there is warrantise for all you do: 

I loved this man.” 

Then Arthur said: " No need to question more . » • 
Since 3 mu are his, 

Doubly a traitor to the oaths you swore. 

Your sentence is 

That you be burned within the public ring 
Outside the wall. 

Before this noon: thus sentences the King . , • 
Bear witness all.” 

Then Gawaine said: “ King Arthur, you are mad, 
And act from spite . . . 

This is no trial that the Queen has had . , . 

You have no right 

To sentence on confession, without proof. 

As the world knows.” 

Then Arthur said; Peaoe, Gawaine, stand aloof. 
To stake she goes.” 

Then Gawaine said: ” You tom all upside down 
For one hour’s rage . . . 

She is the chiefest sapphire in your crown, 

Star of her age: 

And TOu, because your bastard Modred wiUs, 

Cast her to die. 

It is not justice, no, but be that kt?l« , , , 

That in^y.” 
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Then Arthur said: You, for this insolence 
To me, the King, 

Shall call the bt^ygiiard and take her hence 
Out to the Ring, 

And there sec sentence done as 1 command.” 

Gawaine said: ” No. 

Let Modred be your foul act’s dirty liand, 

I will not go. 

No; let your bastard do your hangman’s task; 

I, a King’s son, 

liefuse it, whether you command or ask.” 

Then everyone 

Cried:” Down with Gawaine t” But Sir Gawaine turned 
Scorning them all; 

He shouldered through the mob that milled and churned 
And left the hall. 

Then Arthur cried to Gareth, Gawaine’s brother. 

Still but a boy: 

” You, Garetti, shall not question, like the other. 

Your King’s employ. 

You, on your knightly service, take the Queen, 

This proven trash, 

And burn her as a felon on the green 
To bitter ash. 

About it: go: fall in the bodyguard.” 

At this he rose 

And left the Queen sans counsel or regard 
Alone with foes. 

The widows and the children of those killed, 

And all the mean 

With nails that clutcht and savagery that shrilled. 
Assailed the Queen, 

So that the spearmen had ado to check 
The rush that came 

With sharp claws stretching for the victim’s neck 
With shrieks of shame. 

But Gareth with a spear^butt beat them back 
And kept space free. 

Then said to her: “ O lovely Queen, alack 
That this should be . . . 
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Now I am snamed whatever thing I do; 

Letting you live, 

I break my oath; and if I murder you. 

None will forgive 

And nought atone, forever, till 1 die . . . 

These curs at least 

Shall all behave or show a reason why.” 

Then like a beast, 

A bull that sees his foe, or wolves made one. 

Seeing their prey, 

That crown of haters brought with malison 
The Queen to bay . . . 

They beat the spearmen back, they spat, they struck, 
They overwhelmed . . . 

Gareth was mllant but had little luck, 

That lad unnelmed; 

So, in an instant, Queen and guard were reeds 
Toast in a flood 

Of devils utterly possess! by greeds 
For human blood . . . 

They screamed: “ You golden harlot, once so proud, 
Shall now be tame; 

Come to the Are, malkin, in your shroud, 

And feed the flame.” 

Then suddenly, white all the building rang 
Prom those who curst. 

The bronze doors were forct open witl> a clang. 

And in there bunt 

Lancelot and his meyuy, with Sir Bors, 

Ector and Urre, 

Cutting a pathway to her from the doors 
To rescue her. 

In that fierce mellay of the charge none knew 
What foe he hit; 

Each in bis headlong fury struck and slew. 

Steel on steel bit. 

Lancelot cleared the crowd, bis meyny broke 
The King’s 

There Limcelot killed Gareth with a stroke, 

And Ector, Kai. 
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And Bors killed Gautcr, and Sir Safer clave 
Orient the Bright; 

There Bell the Proud was toppled to his grave, 

And Tor the Knight. 

Lancelot at the Queen’s side cleared a ring 
And shouted: “ Swine ... 

I take this royal lady from the King, 

She is now mine. 

Tell Arthur therefore that 1 take her hence . , « 

If he demur, 

Let him give battle; I will make defence 
For love of her.” 

Then, with his arm about her, forth he stalkt 
Out, through the crowd. 

Who shrank away from him like jackals baulkt. 
Snarling but cowed. 

Then at the gateway taking horse, he passt 
Usk bridge at trot, 

And on the green beyond it trotted fast 
From archers shot. 

Th’ alarm bell in the tower boomed like surf, 

But fear was gone 

From all those comrades trotting on the turf 
While the sun shone. 

Till noon they trotted, then, near Braddock reach, 
They turned aside 

From raddled Severn babbling in soft speech, 

To a green ride; 

Through ancient oakwoods where the ravens built. 
All day they went, 

Till sunset found them on the western tilt 
Of the bare bent. 

There, looking back across the misty woods 
Topped by red sky, 

They saw white Venus star the solitudes 
Above the Wye; 

They saw the Severn sandy to the mouth, 

Arthur’s domain, 

The forest and the mountaias to the south. 

Chain in blue chain. 
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Then Lancelot and Gwentrere were sure 
That they were done 

With all their past, however long might dure 
Their share of sun. 

That they were flnisht with that realm of gold 
As Knight and Queen; 

The glory of their living was grown old. 

Their joy had been. 

Above the rock, above the well, above 
The grove of thorn, 

That couple stood, those burners in great love, 
On the forlorn 

Lean neck of hill surmounted by the caer. 

The glow of light 

Shone in the Captain’s eyes and the Queen’s hair 
Before the night. 

They set their tired horses to the east 
Over the crest. 

Beyond, the colours had already ceast, 

Birds were at rest. 

The mist was creeping on the Seven Springs 
Where no light glowed, 

A darkness was upon the face of things: 

To that they rode. 


SOOTH AND EAST . 

When good King Arthur ruled these western hursts, 
liiat farmhouse held a fanner with three sons, 

Gai, Kai and Kradoc, so the stoiy runs. 

All of the hollow where the water bursts 
They reckoned holy land. 

For there, they said, the gods came, hand in hand, 
At midnight, in full moon, to quench their thirsts. 
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So by the hollow’s western edge they fenc’t 

With unhewn stone and hawthorn and wild rose, 

A little meadow as a holy close 

Not to be trodden in by foot uncleanst , . . 

And from the harvests rare 

Which filled their granaries, they were aware 

That the great gods this service recompenst. 


Gai was a hunter through the country-side; 

Kai was a braggart little prone to truth; 

Kradoc was reckoned but a simple youth. 

Though kind and good and all his mother’s pride. 
He loved his mother well; 

He loved his mare and dog; but it befell 
That sorrow smote him young, for all three died. 


Now it befell in grass-time, late in May, 

That Gai, the hunter, going out at dawn, 
Found the grass trampled in that sacred lawn. 
All trodden as by feet the dowers lay. 

He thought, ” Some godless men 
Have done this evil; lest they come agen 
I'll watch to-night beside the holy hay.” 


Yet in his watch he slept, and when the east 
Grew bright with primrose-coloured morning, lo. 
The grass again was laid past power to mow; 

By godless men, it seemed, not any beast. 

So, when the next night fell. 

Kai came to watch, but slept, not waking well; 
At dawn the trodden portion bad increast. 


Then, on the third night, Kradoc said, Let me 
Be guard to-night so, when the dusk was dim. 
He took bis hunting-spear and stationed him 
Beside the dose beneath a hawthorn-tree. 

The thin moon westered out. 

The midnight covered all things with her doubt. 
The summer made the world one mysteiy. 
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Then, when the hunting owls hnd ceest to cry, 

There came a sound like birds upon the wing. 

And shapes within the close were glimmering. 

Hushing, and putting glittering raiment by . . . 

Tlten the sliapes moved: they seemed 

Three women, dancing, but their moving gleamed: 

Or were they birds ? because they seemed to fly. 

“ They are the goddesses,’* he thought, “ at game . . . 
Soon they will blast me;” but he watcht intent . . , 
Starlight and dawn a little colour lent; 

They were three women, each like moving flame 
In some old dance of glee. 

All lovely, but the leader of the three 
Beauty so great as hers can have no name. 

For hours he stared, not moving, while they danced; 
Then in the brightening dusk a nlackbird cried i 
The dancing stopped, the women slipped aside. 

There to the grey wail where their plumage glanced. 

They donned it and were gone 

Up, upon wings; across the sky they shone, 

Gleams on the darkness where the dawn advanced. 

And being vanisht, all his heart was sore 
With love of that fair Queen. “ Alas, 1 kept 
Ill watch,” he said, “ and all the grass is stepped 
As though it had been danct on o’er and o’er. 

To-night I'll try again, 

A second night I^ill not watch in vain.” 

All day at work lore seaicbt him to the core. 

At night, his father and his brothers both 
Came with him to the holy close to guard; 

But long before the midnight many-starred. 

His comrades slept, forgetung boast and oath. 

The hours went by: he heard 

The darkness laughing wHb the marvellous bird 

Who husht the woodland with her plighting troth. 
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Then, suddenly, with linnet cryings sweet. 

The shapes were near him, putting off their wings; 
Then all the close was swift with glimmerings 
Of silvery figures upon fiying feet 
White as the thorn that blows. 

Skimming the daisies as the swallow goes 
Or as the sunlight ripples upon wheat. 


Then, as be stared and prayed, the thought came bold. 
“ There are their wings upon the wall, put by ... 

If 1 should take tliem, then they could not tly . . . 

Dut these are gods, immortal from of old. 

And they would blast me dead 

If 1 should touch their plumage silver-spread. 

Let alone gather it and try to hold.'* 


But as the moth about the candle tries 
To know the beauty of the inmost fire, 

And feels no burning but his heart’s desire, 

And even by scorching cannot be made wise. 

He took the wings: a lark 

Twittered, and colour stood out from the dark: 

Those figures sought their wings with passionate cries. 


“ They are not goddesses,” he thought; and then 
Seeing who held their wings, those lovely birds 
Were pleading with him with caressing words: 

“ Friend, we shall die if we are seen by men. 

Give* us our wings, oh, give; 

We may not look upon the sun andj^ve: 

Sweet mortal, let us have our plj^Rs agen. 


Then, to the first, he gave the plumes, from fear; 
Then, to the second, gave them out of grace; 
Then she, the Queen, was with him, face to face. 
Within the touch of hand, she was so near 
The two spread wings and sailed 
Up to the summer heaven primrose-paled. 

” O lovely Queen,” he cried, ** for pity, hear. 
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These two nights now I have beheld your dance^ 
And nothing matters now, but only you ; 

You are so beautiful, it shakes me through. 

The thought of you is my inheritance. 

I am unfit to speak 

To such as you, but, lovely Queen. 1 seek 
Only to love you, leaving life to chance. 

I am unfit to touch your wings; but quake 
At thought of losing you; for pity, tel) 

How 1 may reach the Kingdom where you dwell. 
There to be slave or servant for your sake; 

O bird of beauty bright. 

Teach me the way, or come again to-night 
And have some pity or my heart will break.” 


Then looking on the lovely lad’s distress. 

She loved his love for her and pitied him; 

But now the morning made the stars ail dim; 

She took the wings ^m bis unhappiness. 

She said, “ We have been seen, 

We cannot dance a^gain upon this green. 

And where I dwell is past the wilderness.” 

“ O tell me where,” be cried, “ for I shaU find 

The way there." “ Ah,” she answered, ” way is none. 

We dwell South of the Earth, East of the Sun, 

Beyond the savage rocks and seas unkind; 

You have no wines for flight. 

No earthly mortal knows the course aright, 

Unless the Three Queens have it still in mind.” 

“ And where are they T” he asked. ** Far, far,” she said, 
“ Somewhere beyond the sunset in the West; 

In seeking me you choose a weary quest. 

Now, friend, farewell.” ” One minute more,” he prayed: 
” Beloved, I shall try . . . 

For I shall love you only till I die . . . 

And seeking you, I shall not be afraid.” 
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Her glowing face was noble witb sweet thought. 
“ O friend,” she said, “ the love of me will bring 
Loneliness, toil and many a bitter thing; 

Nor can the friend you strive to help in aught. 
But I will wait you there . . . 

Come, even with palsied limbs and snowy hair. 
All things are truly found if truly sought,” 


Then, leaning suddenly, she kisst his lips. 

And pressed one glittering feather in his hand. 
And swept away above the wakening land 
As the white owl at dusk from cover slips , . . 
Up the dark wood her gleam 
Shone, as odown a bas^t shines a stream; 
Then she was gone and joy was in eclipse. 


At first, he hoped that she would come again: 

He watched the next night through: no dancers shone; 
Then the next nigitt, until the stars were gone; 

Then the third night, but vi^ was in vain. 

“ She cannot come,” he cried, 

” I vrill go seek her Kingdom far and wide( 

Better to die in search than live in pain.” 


So at the downland market be enquired 

Of all the tinkers, if they knew the way 

South of the Earth ? ” There’s no such land,” said they; 

” We have gone roving Earth till we are tired 

And never heard the name.” 

The wandering merchants told the lad the samei 
They knew idf lands, but not the one desired. 


And in the inn, a travelling minstrel told 
Of lands beyond the sea, both East and West, 

Lands where the phesnix has her burning nest. 

And trees have emerald leaves and fruits of gold. 

But no land East the Sun . . . 

” Boy, 1 have been,” he said, ” there is not one.” 

” No^” Kradoc taught, '* there must be, to the bold.” 
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He bade farewell to father, brothers, home, 
Friends, and the grasses that her feet hadprest; 
He sailed to find the Tliree Queens in the West, 
O’er many a billow with a top|)Iing comb, 

Till, ’neath the western star. 

He trod the forest where the were-wolves are 
And spied a hut, as of some witch or gnome. 


There sat an old crone wrinkled nose to chin, 
“ Lady,” he said, ” since I have gone astray. 
Seeking the queens to tell me of my way. 
Have you some shed that 1 can rest me in T 
In recompense, I'll cut 
Your winter’s firing and repair your hut.” 

“ O wonderful,” she said, ” new times begin. 


I have reigned here for twenty oak-tree lives. 
Yet never once has stranger spoken thus. 
Bowing, uncovered, thoughtful, courteous; 
What marvellous young noble here arrives } 
One who goes South the Earth I 
1 govern all four-footed beasts from birth, 
To-morrow I will ask them end their wives, 


If any know the way to that far land. 

Rest here to-night.” And when the morrow came 
All the four-footed creatures, wild and tame. 

Ran thither at the lifting of her hand: 

Slink tigers yellow-eyed, 

The horse, the stag, the rabbit and his bride. 

Fur, antlers, horns, as many as the sand. 

They listened while she questioned of the way; 

” South of the Earth 7” tney answered. ” Madam, no . 
It is a country where we never go . . . 

There is not such a land, the bisons say. 

Ask of the birds who fly; 

The eagle may have seen it fri>m the sky, 

If not the eagle, then the seagull may.” 
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“ So,” the Queen said, “ my people cannot tell. 
You must away to ask my Sistn* Queen 
To ask her subject birds if they have seen 
A country South the Barth where people dwell. 

A year l*ence, travelling liard. 

You may be with her, if no ilk retard. 

Good luck attend. Commend me to her well.” 

« • • « * 

After a twelvemonths’ trump he reacht a lake 
Wide-shimmering, beyond a waste of reeds; 
There by a hovel mouldered green with weeds, 

An old hag mumbled, gap-tootht as a rake. 

” Lady,” he pled, ” I pray 

You grant me shelter, I have lost my ways 

All such requital as I can I’ll make. 


I will re-thatch your house and cut your corn, 
And gather in your apples from the tree.” 

” O wonderful; new times begin,” said she. 

” I have lived here since roses had a thorn. 

Yet never once till now 

Has courteous youth addressed me with a bow. 
And you go East the Sun and are forlorn t 


1 govern all the birds that know the air; 

Rest here to-nightj to-morrow 1 will ask 

If any of them all can help your task 

Or know the ways by which men Journey there.” 

When morning came, she cried 

” Come hither, birds,” and from the heavens wide 

Came erne and geier, heron, finch and stare. 


Jay, robin, blackbird, sparrow, croaking crow, 

Hawks from the height their talons brown with blood, 
Gannets that snatch the herring from the flood, 

And fiery birds that glitter as they go. 

” East of the Sun ?” they said . . . 

** We have fiown windy wace olnce wings were made . 
There’s no such land. Z*Whaps tbe fish may know.” 
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“ So,” the Queen said, “ my subjects cannot guide. 
You must go ask my Sist^ Queen, who rules 
The dwellers in the rivers and the pools 
And the green seas that waver yet abide. 

A year’s hard travelling hence 

Should bring you there: her Kingdom is immense, 

Her folk know every country wuht by tide,” 

« • « * • 

After another year he trod the beach 
Beside an ocean breaking wave by wave. 

There an old hag peered from a dripping cave. 

“ O ocean Queen,’’ he cried, ” grant, I beseech. 
That I may rest till day. 

To-morrow I will labour to repay 

Your kindness to me as your wi^ shall teach.** 


** 0 wonderful; new timesb^n,” she said. 

** I have lived here since raindrops became sea; 

Yet none till now has spoken thus to me. 

Courteous and kind and modest as a maid. 

South of the Earth you go t 

Rest for to-night; to-morrow you shall know 

If those I govern know it and can md.” 

When morning came, the Queen gave her command, 
And straight the bay was white with many a streak 
From the swift fins of those that cannot speak: 
Whales, dolphins, salmon, hurrying to the land; 
Herrings, the pickerels fierce. 

Mackerel with blue flanks writ with magic verse. 
And cuttles such as eye has never scanned. 


The thought passed to and fto, without a word. 

“ Ah,” the Queen said, “ they cannot help you, ftiend 

Between the world’s edge and the ocean’s end 

No fish, no four-foot beast, no flying bird 

Has beard of any place 

South of the Ea^: you tay the human race 

Know! no such land. Your seeking is absurd. 
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Why not abandon what is surely vain ? 

Why not return to all you at home, 

To shear the shining* furrow down the loam 
Feeling the plough-team lean agmnst the rein T 
To marry; and be skilled 

In all good crafts, and have your granaries filled 
And live till Death comes gently without pain f 


Were these not better than the life you choose, 

Seeking the thing that is not ?*’ “ No,*’ said he; 

'* This feather, that still shines, she gave to me; 

I will go on, though every footstep bruise.” 

Out in the bay a stir 

Broke the land’s quiet image into blur . . . 

” Wait yet, "the Queen said,” something comes with news. 

Yes, news of South the Earth . . . the fish that flies, 

The thing that beasts end birds and fish disown; 

He has a rumour of it, he alone . . . 

Go with him therefore, if you think it wise. 

These silver wings and fins 

Will help you thither; and Desire wins 

Though the Desired, won, may prove no prize.” 

* • • * a 

Then with that silvery skimmer of the sea* 

He sped across the unquiet fatal field. 

Now pastured on by haze, now ridged and steeled, 

Now low, now loud, but never at its esse; 

Till a last leaping flight 

Bore him ashore through billows crashing white 
Beneath a clUf of granite topped by trees. 


And at the scree-top, lo, the crag was sheer. 
Hard granite face, nine hundred feet and more, 
Gleaming where drifts of cataracts came o’er 
And tra^less to the foot of mountaineer. 

He traced along beneath, 

Among the bonders and the stunted heath, 
And ever and anon he seemed to hear 
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From somewhere up Above, the and bay 
Of dogs and hounds together giving tongue, 

So that liis spirit was with terror wrung 

Lest these should be the hunting dogs who sluy 

Like wolves, what men tb^ meet; 

He was defenceless and without retreat, 

But thought, Since hounds are there, there is a way 

to the summit; and perhaps the hounds 
Have huntsmen with thrm wJk> would succour me.” 
So thrice he hailed, oil unavailingly. 

Then o’er the tumbled rocks with leaps and bounds 
A do^ come swiftly to him. 

Barking and wagging tail os though he knew him. 

It was his dog, long dead to smells and sounds. 


Long buried in that distant Berkshire place, 

Now here alive, and crying. ** Master, come, 

This is our ever*living happy home . . . 

Come with me up the track the rabbits trace; 
This way, and have no fear. 

Climb with me to the forest. Master dear. 

Wc live there always in delightful chase. 

All day we hunt whatever game we choose, 

Then, in the dusk, we puO it down and cat; 

But by the dawn it runs again on feet. 

Alive and scattering scent across tlic dews . . , 
Now, up the rock tor.; lo. 

The forest, green as uerk^ire long ago. 

There run the hounds at game they cannot lose.” 


And, as he spoke, the precipice was scaled. 

There lay a marvellous land of oak-trees high. 
With grass where hounds were running in full ciy 
After immortal game that never failed. 

All dogs of every kind 

Routed or hunted as they bad the mind. 

And all were glad, for all were waggy-tailed. 
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“ Come with me. Master, through the forest green,” 
The little doc said, ** as we went of old 
Along the IcKnield underneath the wold. 

Here we forget, in time, wltat we have been; 

But I remember well 

The rabbits and the moles and the rich smell 
Of those old warrens in that happy scene. 


And mind your kindness to me.” Then they went 
For three long days across the forest land. 

Until they reaeht a desert, white with sand. 

” Stay here,” the dog said. “ Someone will be sent 
To guide you further on.” 

He licked his hand and bounded and was gone. 

The desert stretcht its desolate extent. 


Its saltness nourish! naught but j^isonous things. 
The moon in silence looked upon its waste, 

Then, towards dawn, a sometiiing came in haste 
Trotting the sand or skimming it on wings: 

It was his long-dead mare, 

Coming with whtnnymgs to greet him there, 
Dreading no adder’s bite nor scorpion stings. 


“ Master.” she said, “ 1 come out of my rest 
To bear you hence upon my wings of flame. 

For I can fly now, nothing makes me lame . . , 
Mount me and lay both hands upon my crest, 

O 1 remember well. 

Deep in my spirit, all the Berkshire fell 
And you and 1 at gallop, heading west. 

Now for a time I rest me from the past, 

But those old days recur; the huntsman’s horn. 
The opening of the bin-lid for the com, 

The sweet red apples tumbling to the blast. 

You with the bit, which I 

Dodged, till the oat-sieve shook too temptingly . » 
And all your kindness to eae to the last. 
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Now mount and ride, together we will go 
A swifter gallop than we ever knew.” 

Then, when lie mounted, instantly she flew 
Over the desert white with salt like snow; 
Skimming the sudden whip 
Of the blunt adder with the swollen lip; 
Making the sage flow back as waters now. 


Till after three long days she made a halt 
Upon the Ijcaches of a sea wb«»e waves 
Moaned like to cattle in the glittering caves 
And fed the tremulous jellies with their salt. 

" 0 Master mine, farewell,” 

The mare said. *' Now I gallop back to dwell 
In far green pastures without any fault. 


For there we dwell together in the plain 
Unbitted and unshod, in knee>deep grass, 
Where never any gad nm botfly was, 

But scarlet apples fall and golden grain. 
And there we whinny and race 
With streaming tails in the delight of pace. 
And muse about old harness disdain." 


So with a whinny as of old she ^ed, 

Out of his sight across the desert sand. 

Leaving him lonely on the ocean-strand 
Where the spent ude its gaUiered seaweed spread: 
Then, gliding over sea, 

A woman came to him; no wings had she, 

She moved by love, being his Mother dead. 


*' 0 lovely son,” she said. ** who have given all 
For love, despite the hardness of the way. 

I come to give such guidance as 1 mav, 

And be beside your going, lest you tall. 

0 often I have been 

Close, as vou travelled hitb^, though unseen, 

And speaking, though you could not hear my call. 
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I live in the sweet world that love creates. 

It is more beautiful than I can tell, 

For we can go with water into hell, 

With peace to pain, with gentleness to hates. 
We have this joy, to strive 
To help the grief of everything alive 
And show where Heaven shines at open gates. 


And some, if truly called by mortal need, 

Can come, with light and courage and swift strength, 
To vanquish the dull snake whose deadly length 
Laps and would coil, round every human deed. 

Give me your hand, my son. 

The darkness shows that morning has begun. 

And we have far to travel: let us speed.*’ 


She took his hand, and, lo, they footed sure, 
Unsunk upon the unsupporting sea; 

They trod the air, unfatlen, flying free. 

High in the cloudless currents, mountain*purc. 
Until a land arose, 

Peak upon peak, with pinnacles of snows, 

East of the Sun, where happy dreams endure. 


His mother kissed his brow and then was gone; 
He was alone upon the shore, his sight 
Dazzled at first oy plenitude of light, 

For all things in that happy country shone. 

A loitering cataract leapt . . . 

A glittering people, cryii^ “ Welcome,*’ swept 
On wings Aove him, flying on and on. 


“ This is the land,” he cried. ** But where is she ? 
Where shall I find the wonder whom I love 7” 
Before him ran a brook out of a grove, 

Bringing clear water to the clearer sea. 

Within the green grove dim 

Someone was singing at a morning hymn: 

** O you.” she crira, ” beloved, answer me *' 
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He thrust aside the myrtle and the rosei 
There was his lover stitching, plume by plume. 
Bright silver wings that glitter in the gloom, 

And singing out her ballad to the close . . . 

Seeing him there, she stood; 

She shone as though the light were in her blood; 
Gone was the waiting time with all its woes. 

“ I never ceased to trust,’* she said, ** and lo, 

The wings which I have wrought for you are made. 
Save for one silver feather which 1 laid 
Bright in your hand, beloved, long ago. 

You have it still, I see. 

We win the lovers’ heaven, happy we. 

The greatest happiness that heart can know.” 

Then placing on his shoulders the bright pair 
Of wings, she took her lover by the hand 
And With him swept above that sunny land, 
Thrusting aside, liice swans, the rushing air, 

To some green place of peace 

Where love like theirs forever knows increase, 

For nothing sad can ever trouble there. 

But sometimes, ere the cuckoos lose their tune, 

Ere pink has tinged the snowdrifts of the moy 
Or seething scythe has gleamed into the hay, 

Or nightingales stopped singing to the moon 
Whose whiteness climbs and rounds; 

Then, in the peace which silences earth’s sounds 
Save the binrs triumph and the water’s croon. 

Then, sometimes, in the hush, a glimmering glows 
Into a brightness in that Berkshin grass. 

Those lovers come where tb^r first meeting was 
Beside the spring, within the holy close. 

They dance there through the night. 

Treading adown in patterns of delight 
Uoon-daity, vstch, and fsdlen hawthorn blows. 
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1 

Long siuce. Sir Conytanii governed here for Rome, 
Then northern pirates beat him from his home; 

King Cwichclm was the captain of tite horde: 

He made Sir Constans fly 

Into the western wastes, a broken lord. 

Cwichelm succeeded to iiis monarchy; 

His wasps made merry in the liuncycomb; 

He made this Britain Kngland with the swurdL 

2 

Yet, being valiant, Constans often tried 
To oust King Cwichelm from the country-side. 

By night-alarms and raids against his power: 

All failed, King Cwichelm throve . . . 

Driving him back until he had to cower 
Within his moated manor in a grove 
Of old dark elms, abated of his pride. 

And Cwichelm’s star rose higher, hour by hour. 

8 

Save that, although he was a eonq)iering King, 

He was forever troubled bv this thing. 

That still he had no heir who should succeed 
To what his hands had won. 

In all his glory, this was grief indeed, 

To win s Kingdom yet to have no son. 

To rule the Kingdom after liira and bring 
Constans to death and make the rebels bleed. 

4 

Yet still, though sonless, he had won a crown; 

He and his pirates, dwellers in no town. 

Sea-harriers, who harried half the year. 

Hod made a Kingdom his . . ■ 

Ploughland whose com had ^htv grains an ear. 
Sweet-fruited orchards growing all that is, 

Green valley-grasses rich, sheep-pasturing down, 

■' A son,” he thought, ** would make me without peer. 
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After lon^ years his barren wife conceived, 

And he, in hope that all might be retrieved, 

Yet harassed by the doubt that she might die. 

Rode out, with horse and hound. 

And viewed a stag away and went Aill cry 
West over fell beyond his Kingdom's bound, 

Till in the savage forest, sombre*leavec1, 

He found himself alone, with no friend by. 

0 

He was alone and lost in the wild woods, 

Past cry of hound or bom, in solitudes 
Where Constans’ rebels rested from their raids, 

His horse too blown to stir. 

Mist that was driszle blotted out the glades. 

The darkness moaned like tempest among hr, 

Then tbe south-easter gathered all her broods 
Of rainstreaks driven and chill that cut like blades. 

7 

Leaving his horse, King Cwichelm trod the mire 
Backed to the storm which seemed never to tire 
But roared in tumult, stabbing as it went. 

The rain flung from the trees 

Followed like steps of men with fell intent. 

King Cwichelm struggled on in little ease 
Till in the dark he spied a light or fire 
Gleam in a streak as from a shutter's rent. 

8 

And thrusting thither through the wood, he found 
A manor without guard of spear or hound, 

A black bouse among elms timt tbe storm smote. 

King Cwichelm kno^ed until 
A man unbarred tbe door and peered to note 
What midnight stranger stood upon the sill, 
Cwichelm,” he said, “forwaadered and half drowned. 
Enter, O King, I shall not cut your throat. 
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Though I am Constans, whom you disposMst. 

Come in to supper and to bed and rest, 

Take them yourself, I cannot help you, I, 

For even now upstairs 

My wife is giving birth and like to die.” 

Thus saying, Constans turned him to his cares 
And Cwichelm entered as his foeman's guest. 

And ate and drank and warmed him and was dry; 

10 

Then, being weary, turned him to his bed. 

But slept uneasily, for in his head 

Voice of angels clamound ” Take, take, take . . , 

A man must take or give . . . 

Kins Constans’ baby for your Kingdom’s sake. 

For he will have your Kingdom if he live.” 

Then others cried ” O Cwicbcim, give him bread, 

” Give . . , give your crown.” Then Cwichelm was 
awake. 

11 

But starting up, he found it only a dream. 

The storm in its hurrv made the chimneys scream, 

The tossing elm*boughs hissed like sea on shingle; 

He lapsed and slept again. 

Then trumpets blowing made his spirit tingle, 

A clear voice cried ” Unless the child be slain, 

Constans will beat you. he will be supreme. 

Unless you kill the boy, your bloods will mingle.'* 

12 

Rousing at this, he started, but once more 
Found it a dream, though clearer than before. 

And once again he turned him to his sleep; 

And in his dream a form 

Whirled to him with bright fire-wings asweep. 

And spoke above the tumult of the storm, 

” Give, give, King Cwichelm, give the babe good store, 
Give even your heart's blood, if you with to Keep.” 
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And starting up, io, Const»ns at his side 
Crying " Alas, alas, my wife lias died 
During this dawn, in bearing of a son; 

And now I have no mate. 

But rise, King Cwichelm, for the storm is done. 

My men have come with horses to the gate, 

Eat and berane, my ranger will be guide, 

Go to your happy home, from him with none.*' 

14 

Then Cwichelm, trembling from his visions still. 
Bade Constans bow to what was Heaven's will; 

But added, '* In return for all you gave 
Most nobly in m^ need. 

Grant me this privilege, that I may have 
Your new-born son. to rear like my own seed.” 

” Take him,” said Constans, “ for 1 saw him kill 
My darling wife, for whom they dig the grave.” 

15 

Then with a shaking voice be bade the nurse 
Give up the child whose coming brought such curse 
And she, poor woman, loath to see him sent 
Into the winter cold. 

Took Constans' gold-embroidered cloak, and rent 
Half of its blue away, and warmly rolled 
The babe therein, small penny in much purse; 

Poor penny hardly won to be so spent. 

l« 

So CwichcIm took the child. Sir Constans’ heir; 
And Constans, bowed by sorrows to despair, 

Buried his wife and rode into the west. 

Meanwhile as CwichcIm rode 
Bearing the tender infant from its nest, 

He met his men with news ftom his abode; 

His Queen had borne a little girl most fair, 

During the gale, while be was CoBstans’ guest. 
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17 

Among the men was Hrut, hit marshal grim; 

King Cwichelm went aside and spoke with him 
And bade him take the child into the wood, 

To some dark thicket «leej>; 

“ Kill it and give it to the wolves for food, 

This brat that Constans offered me to keep. 

Go, hack the little bastard limb from limb.” 

“ llight,” said the marslial, “I will kilt him. Good.” 

18 

Yet being within the yew-grove with his prey. 

Having his knife bare with intent to slay. 

The babv smiled and put him from his deed; 

He laid nim down in fear. 

” Lie there,” he said, ” God help you in your need. 

May the wolf suckle you or the sne-deer.” 

Then mounting horse he galloped fast away 

And told the King, ” I have ended Constans’ breed.” 

19 

Thereafter Cwichelm prosiKTcd, yet no son 
Was born to follow when his rule was done. 

But still his daughter grew like beauty’s rose. 

And sometimes Cwichelm mused : 

“ That night at Constans’ house, what forms were those 
That trumpeted and ordered ond accused ? 

Dreams of the night, not real beings, none.” 

And Time moved by, that harvests men and sows. 

20 

Then Constans, being old, asked leave to come 
To end his life beside his ancient home, 

And Cwichelm, seeing him friendless, gave him place 
As steward in his court. 

There where he once had governed, he was base. 

An old sea-battered ship come home to port; 

A shadow by the fire with fingers numb 
And the beauty that defeat gives in his face. 
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It fell that Cwichelm rode ids northero leet 
To watch his stallion running in a beat; 

And in the finish, at the post, a lad 
Hiding a chestnut mare 
Came like a thunderbolt with all he had 
And beat the stallion by a short head, bare; 

A boy like Constans, like as grains of wheat. 

King Cwichelm eyed hint strangely and was sad. 

22 

Then, questioning about him, he was told 
That tills same boy, now twenty winters old, 

Was found, when ncwiy*bont, beneath a yew 
Where Constans’ son was laid. 

Wrapt in a strip of gold-embroidered blue 
Like that with which great nobles were arrayed. 

He is Constans' lamb, crept back into the fold," 
Thought Cwichelm. " Hrut has lied; be never slew. 

28 

Hrut lied and spared him: natbeless I shall kill." 

He called the lad and praised his riding skill 
And offered him employ, to come and go 
With messages of state 
From court to country, riding to and fro. 

This the lad gladly took, llien fear and hate 
Wrought upon Cwichelm, till he bent his will 
To strike that gallant lad and lay him low. 

2* 

So, writing straightway to Earl Hrut, he sud: 

You have both broken oath and disobeyed. 

You did not kill the baby as you swore. 

Being grown to man, he bears 

This letter to you, bidding you, once more, 

At your head’s peril, kill lum unawares, 

Kill him at once.” The boy no longer stayed. 

But took the script, not knowing what it bore. 
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Gladly he galloped through the forest pass. 

His horse’s hurry kicking up the grass, 

Till sunset came and all the trees stood still 
Black against scarlet sky. 

A planet shone: the wood began to thrill 
With footsteps and with terror and with cryj 
Then midnignt tolled another day that was: 

He beat the gate at Cwiehelm’s threshold sill. 

26 

It was Sir Constans* self who turned the key. 

“ Earl Hrut, the marshal, is abed.” said he; 

” See him to-morrow; come within to rest.” 

He led him to the fire 

And brought him food and wine and watched his guest, 
This lad most worthy of a Queen’s desire. 

” He is like my wife in face,” he thought. ” Let be , . . 
No thought of one so beautiful is best. 

27 

” What are you, lad ?” he asked. ” A foundling, I. 
Found in the western forest, like to die, 

A new-born babe, wrapt in a strip of blue. 

No more of me is known. 

Save that the cloth, gold-embroidered, bore a clue;— 

The snakes King Constsns bore upon his throne.” 

Then Constans thought, ” Tbe living God on high 
Has given me back Ae child she never knew.” 

28 

And in his heart the misery smote him sore 
Tlmt he had given the little son she bore 
There in such pain, at such a price, to one 
Who left him in the hour 

To die i’ the forest where the wild wolves run. 

He hurried to his coffer in the tower; 

There lay the strip of blue the midwife tore. 

” Such is the cloth that wrapt me,” eaid his son. 
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Then Constans, deeply moved, withdrew to weep; 
The lad curled up upon the bench to sleep 
Reside the hre within King Cwiclielm’s hall; 

Hour by hour passt: 

Tlien Constans thought “ What weighty matters fall 
That Cwichelm sends this messenger so fast 
The midnight held the castle buried deep. 

The lad slept on his b»teb like monk in stall. 

SO 

And gazing at the lad, he saw the script 
Sealed by King Cwichelm, from the wallet slipt 
On to the hearth whose embers eased the seal. 

So Constans took and read. 

“ 0 dog, deserving death without appeal,” 

He crira, on reading, “ curses on your head 1 
Eut those who trip the helpless shall be tnppt; 

God gives a moment for myself to deal.” 
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Then, giving thanks that he might thwart the plan. 
He forged a letter thus: “ Most trusted man, 

As you e«eet my favour, I, the King, 

Command that, instantly. 

You marry the young princebng that shall bring 
This, to my daughter, never asking why. 

This on your peril:” thus the letter run. 

** Fly, wasp,” said he, ** for I have drawn the sting.” 
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What more T The lad delivered the forged screed; 
The earl believed it to be Cwichelm’s deed, 

He caused the lad to marry the princess; 

That hour it was done. 

When Cwichelm came, he found bis wickedness 
Had linkt his daughter to his foeman’s son. 

** Men plot and tiy,” he said, “ but God gives heed, 
And what God bnngi to be must surely bless.” 
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THE WANDERER 


THE SETTING FORTH 

H er builder and owner drank tea with her captain 
below. 

He said “Are you bent upon sailine at moinine’s full 
flood?” *6 

And Currie, the captain, said “Surely. Determined to 
sail.” 

Her owner replied: “ It is stormy, and something within 
Warns me that worse is approaching; much worse, I 
imagine. 

Stay until Monday, and give the gale time to blow over.” 

Then Currie replied, “ Sir, to-morrow is my lucky day. 
The seventeenth day of October, just five years bto, 

I first took the Wa^arer out, at her first putting forth. 

A fortunate day to a fortunate voyage and ship. 

I trust to the tuck of to-morrow, and sail, storm or no.” 

“So,” said her owner, “so be it: good fortune go with 
you. 

But still, I am sorry you cannot delay till it clear.** 

In sunlight next morning they hoisted her colours for sea, 
Blue Peter in signal of sailing, red ensign abaft, 

High at her main truck her house-flag, the swallow-tailed 
burgee, 

Blue in the hoist, white in fly, at a summit so lofty 
That only two ships in the world carried colours more 
high. 

Now with a crying of catcalls and stumbling and swearing 
The crew came aboard in the care of the boarding-house 
men: 

They wore the thin cottons and serges of men of the sea. 
Some carried sm^l kit-bags of canvas, or little roped chests. 
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But many had nothing but mgs and a bottle of gin. 

Three only were sober, three Welshmen, who went bj their 
work; 

The othen, all Scands from North Europe, not knowing 
a word 

Of English, all drunken, some lighting, some screeching, 
some stunned 

Lurched in up the gangway and swore at George Shearer 
the mate, 

Tlien stumbled their way to the fo’c’sle and screamed till 
they slept. 

The Paddle-tug Wrestler onived at an hour ere flood. 
Then slowly the hawser was posst and the mooring ropes 
slackt. 

The ship moved away from her berthing, her voyage 
begun. 

In dock, near her berth, lay the famous American sliip 
The R. D. Rice, lofty and lovely, with three skysail yards. 
Her captain, there watching the Wanderer passing to sea, 
Cried to George Currie, “ I’ll bet you a rosy-chcekt apple 
I’ll be in San ’Frisco before you ”: the Wanderers lauglit 
From pride in their racer now trembling to gallop the sea. 

Slowly she moved to the gateway that led to the river; 
The gates were wide opened, beyond lay the fullness of 
Hood. 

There on the pierlicad, the dock-gate officials and riggers. 
The stevedores and dockers and jienniless seamen were 
buncht. 

Watching her ripples advance as she followed her tug. 

Now as that queen of the water went out to her kingdom. 
As spear-like for diving the spike of her jib-boom was 
poised 

Over the paddle churn foam slapping weeds at the dock 
gates, 

And slowly her gazing white woman moved forward in 
thought 

Between the stone walls, and her boys, eoiliag gear, paused 
to watch. 
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A man of that muster of dockers went »ip to the edge, 

And look off his cap with, “ Three cheers for the Wan¬ 
derer ’’: then 

All of those sea-beaten fellows swung caps, and their 
cheering 

Sent the gulls mewing aloft: then George Shearer, the 
chief mate, 

Up, on her fo’c’sle, replied with “Three cheers for Pier¬ 
head, boys.” 

The boys and the seamen all swinging caps shouted three 
cheers. 

A man from the pierhead jumpt into the rigging aboard. 
She passt in procession of masts tlirough the narrow dock 
gates. 

Now in the river she paused as she swung through her 
quadrant; 

Men hurried to watch her as slowly she headed for sea. 

At bidding extending her loitering length of delight. 

All of the power of muscle of hundreds of builders 
Beatit^ out iron end steel into straightness or curving, 

All oi the knowledge and cunning of hundreds of 
thinkers 

Who make from the stubborn the swanlike and sweeping 
and swih, 

All of the art of the brain that had seen her in vision, 

Had gone to the making her perfect in beauty and strength. 
Her black painted ports above block showed the curve of 
her sheer, 

Her yellow masts raked as they rose with their burden of 
yards. 

High, high aloft rose her skysoils, and over her skysails 
Bright in the sun, blowing out, blue and white, were her 
colours 

As a stallion paws earth at the edge of a forest land. 
Snuffing the air as he looks at the grassland below him, 
Where all things await him, mares, bottles, and clover by 
springs, 

And whinnies for joy, with his ears cockt, his crest hackled 
high, 
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And trots down to challenge, oU trembling, with flame in 
his eye; 

Or as the sea-eagle aloft in bis desolate place 
In rock, or in air, all intent on the infinite smile 
Of an ocean too quiet to blot out the steamer tracks, 

Vet sees in that dove-coloured quiet the silver gleam go 
And launches, exulting, his beautiful body as Heath; 

Or as in a city beleaguered an AngeJ of God 
Moves in the alleys, and eyes bright with famine behold 
her. 

And courage comes out of her beauty and hope from her 
word, 

And as she advances to battle all follow her flag 
So trembling and proudly and queenly she trod towards 
ocean. 

Her pinnacled splendour moved westward among the 
grey gulls, 

Past steamers at anchor, whose stewards stoppt work as 
she passt, 

Past steamers bound outwards or inwards, whose horns 
blew salute, 

By barges, tan-sailed, lipping under, and schooners from 
sea 

Past a white-masted ship, towing in, flaunting colours 
out. 

Past Bidstoo and beeches of pleasure and buoys showing 
sands, 

Past these the Wanderer towed, west for the desolate bar. 

Next morning beheld her still towing, her pilot discharged, 
Clear weather and moderate wind with the southern sky 
dark 

And promise of worsening weather and foesbening wind; 
Day-long the heaven grew grayer with gathering storm 
Coming with evil of water and evil of moaning 
Of wind in the rigging beginning and seas ridging white. 
Noontide was pastime of etubbomly butting the hillocks; 
But ever the tempest advanced and the hillocks grew 
steep. 

The spurtles of sea from her scuppers were weUing her 
deoKS, 
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In her descendings, the fire*bright shreddicgs of spray 
leapt 

Over ner fo’c’sle; her sails, not yet loost from the gaskets, 
Darkened with rain and were dripping: she shone from 
the wet 

And southward she laboured, with shoutings when 
watches were set. 

Ere twilight came shrieking, the Wretller made signal 
to say 

Holyhead’s yonder abreast: shall we put in for shelter 7 
A dangerous sea is now running and stopping our way.” 
And Currie made answer, “Keep towing: we will not 
put in.” 

So on they kept towing in sight of the mountains of Wales 
Dark on the anger of heaven; the darkness came early 
With streakings of dame in the west and then darkness 
indeed, 

Moonless and starless a lightning-blencbt blackness of 
tumult, 

With seas roaring out from wind roaring, and wind in 
the shrouds 

Shrieking, and iron blocks batting, and swinging ports 
streaming 

And smoke streaming from bn, the ship-shattered water 
like smoke. 

Onwards she weltered astern of the labouring JVrettler 
On, in the teeth of the storm in a blackness so utter 
That no gleam was seen save the romping white races of 
waves 

Rushing up, under the sidelights, to thunder down deck- 
ward 

And hiss out of white into blackness and slowly Mur free. 
Both of the fo’c’sles were flooded; the draggled drunk 
seamen 

Curst, as the bursting salt water made sodden their 
pallets: 

The night was all anger all banded to stop her advance. 

And Hko a red stag of the forest, who comes from the glens. 
Tossing his many tined antlers, adventuring softly 
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Downhill to the beaches, from hunger of salt of the rock, 
And there is engulfed in a quicksvid all sodden with well- 
springs 

And struggles, but cannot esca|te. being sunk to the knee, 
So struggled the Wanderer, held by the rush of the storm. 

In darkness of tumult the danger came suddenly down. 
Some sudden attack of the sworders that smite from the 
wind. 

Some gallop of spearers that smite upon ships from the 
sea, 

No man beheld it, or heard it. or knew it; but sharply, 
Suddenly, somehow, the stccl-towing hawser was broken, 
Snappt, in some heave or descent, and, as suddenly, 
danger 

Leapt at those vessels; the Wreelter was towing no longer 
But prone on her broadside as helpless as blossom in weir. 
As may-blossom caught in a current and whelmed in a 
sluice; 

Swept IVom the Wanderer far, to the brink of destruction, 
While she, the fair Wanderer, wallowed, not under com¬ 
mand, 

In breakings of billows tltat lifted her ropes from her rail. 

Then Currie gave order, to get the ship under her sail. 

But most of the seamen were drunken and lying asleep: 
The others, all new to the ship, in the blackness of storm, 
Divided, the some to loose topsails, the rest to sheet home. 
Some loost the three topsails and lingered to overhaul 
gear 

But all the sails thundered and bellied aloft like blown 
flags. 

And streamed out to leeward with roartng of quick can¬ 
nonade 

The chains of the sheets flying skyward in showers of 
sparks 

Tugging their leads like mad horses and shaking the ship; 
For those upon deck standing ready to sheet the sails 
home, 

Had all been flung headlong from footing by sea after sea. 
And roiled in green water in acuppers with floating ropes’ 
cods, 
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The sheete all let go, were unroven and flying aloft. 

The setting those three lower topsails was playing with 
Death. 

Then Currie, alarmed lest the ship should be blown upon 
Wales, 

Called hands to wear ship, and the helm was put up, and 
she paid 

Off, with the hands at the braces and steady eyes watching. 
Slowly she answered, in thunder on thunder of water 
That flooded the line of drencht men at tlie weather main 
brace. 

Then much as the stallion that follows the hounds, being 
held 

By one full of caution, goes steadily up to the jump, 

Some red-berried blackthorn with thrushes' nests still in 
its twigs, 

And there flings his rider away, but himself laughs aloud 
And kindles from freedom and gallops with stirrups aloft 
Free in his glory of speed, in his triumph of power, 

So went the Wanaertr round, through the staggering 
moment, 

Down in the trough, to emerge and go galloping on 
Roaring, high streaming, ftni-flooded, to head to north¬ 
westward. 

But as she came hurtling to windward, her topsails, all 
three. 

Split into ribbons and rags like to battle-torn banners. 
And crash came their gear from aloft on the roof of the 
house 

Over the heads of the helmsmen who screamed in their 
terror 

Lest they should be stricken, wbile steering, like rats in 
a trap. 

George Currie himself took them aft to the ship’s after- 
wheel. 

And set them to steer under cover, with: “ There, my 
men; now 

You’ll steer her in safety,”—they stood at the wheel steer¬ 
ing ba^. 
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Heaving the wheel up and down, though the wheel for the 
moment 

Had not connected; the pintles were presently 

shipped. 

The thunder and lightning made battle in heaven above. 

Now, as she laboured, dem*rolling, unsteadied by canvas, 

All of her high foretop^Uant mast suddenly snapping 

Short, at the cap, with its yard and the royal and skysait, 

Crasht from its splendour, collapsed in its rigging and 
swung there, 

Raining down gear upon deck, blocking the weather fore* 
shrouds. 

Then Currie gave order to light the red lights of distress. 

The engineman ran to the lamp*room and lighted the 
lamps, 

And carried them aft, there to hoist them aloft at the 
peak; 

Out as he was hoisting, the dames were blown out in all 
three, 

He had to return to the lamp-room to light them again. 

He was a faithful mod servant to Potters, the owners, 

Had wrought for them many tong years in the Liverpool 
Dock, 

But this was bis first going sailing to sea in a ship. 

Three times like a fighter be struggled down aft with the 
lamps; 

Thrice, as he hoisted, the wind licked the fames from the 
burners: 

The fourth time he hoisted, the spanker-gaB crasht over¬ 
board, 

Taking the lanterns along with it under the water. 

“ O Jasus,” the man said. “ Tbuik Jasus, that job’s at 
an end." 

Shearer, with all he could gather of seamen and ship’s boys, 

Waded out forward to set inner jib and stay foresail: 

The jib was cast loose, but the halliards were jammed in 
the throat. 

By some of the tangle of gear Sying loose from the 
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Still it was vital to get the Jib hoisted and slieeted: 

The ship might be lost if she were not brought under 
command. 

Who would go up to that ruin of swinging ship’s 
wreckage 

To clear what had jammed ? Then Tinsley, the eldest 
apprentice 

Went up the weather fore-rigging as high as the cross- 
trees 

And cleared what had jammed, dodging Death as he 
groped in the dark. 

Then, as be came from aloft, heavy gear, swinging 
blindly, 

Battered him senseless to deck: he was taken below. 

Then, sunken waist-deep at the cope, all the rest, singing 
“ Ho 1” 

Hoisted the staysail, which scattered to rags as they 
hoisted. 

For now the full fury of tempest was smiting them sore 

Heaving the gasketed sails into tattering ribbons, 

And streaming all ropes out to leeward like pennons of 
pride. 

Over the shriek of the gale and the roar of the billows 

Beat the continual death-drum of iron sheets smiting; 

Chain sheets and blocks smiting masts as a riveter 
hammers, 

And blocks broken loose from the upper spars hitting the 
poop. 

The ship was not under cor*Fol: she was labouring hard. 

Then, as she laboured, her high maintopgallant mast 
parted, 

Snappt at the cap like the fore, and collapsed in Hs 
rigging, 

Down crashing with royal and skysail to ruin the crane 

And gear of the main topsail-yards, bending iron like 
clay. 

Crashing, the mighty spars fell to the length of their 
tether 

To swingle aioft in the rigging and smash all they met. 

Green water broke darkly aboard, for no canvas was set. 
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Now panic came over the aeamen. who scattered below 
To hide under bunks in the fo’e'sles. in nooks- behind 
chests. 

Anywhere sheltered and dark to be out of the danger. 

The mates in the full flooded fo’c'sles pursuing the men 
Dragged them from hiding on deck, but they fled back to 
hiding; 

For men upon deck saw the terrible pendulums swin^, 

All the wreckt spars swinging over like devils destroying, 
Ripping their canvas to ribbons and suddenly stt^ping 
Smash, at the end of a roll, shaking all the ship’s mbric. 
Those swinging destructions brought terror to all but 
the best. 

Then, as George Currie stood, letting ofl blue lights, amid- 
ships, 

Hoping some steamer might see them and come with 
assistance, 

The swinging main skysaii swoopt over and struck on his 
head. 

Hen laid him, still breathing, full length on the table 
below, 

Where Tinsley lay senseless with five other suffering 
men. 

Then down came the mizzen topgallant, snappt short like 
the main. 

There lay the Wanderer helpless, eea>beateii, sail-tattcred, 
All three topgallant masts broken and swinging aloft 
still 

Raining down pennants and blocks as they tore off in 
rolling. 

Her spanker gaff vanisht, b*r jiggermast bent with the 
strain. 

Her captain unconscious, six seamen disabled from 
woun^. 

Half the rest drunken or mutinous, hiding below deck, 
The ship iieading hither and yooder hove>to with a cloth. 
Beaten rail*under by tempest and deluged billows. 

Her mate lighting blue lights and rockets in sign of distress. 
The Codling Bank Light showing danger to leeward and 
near. 
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Just as the middle watch ended, her signals were answered; 
The small coasting steamer, Merannia, offered her help, 
And lay by with signals and waited for morning to dawn. 

Soon after this hailing, the IVand/frer's captain, George 
Currie, 

Died on the table below; he was known among seamen 
As one at his best in a gale driving on under sail; 

As learned moreover; a perfect sea captain; and kind; 
Strict, never swearing; a trainer of many fine sailors. 
Death, and his comrade the sea, took him into their quiet. 

When morning from wind-harried heaven showed wind- 
shattered sea 

The steamer drew nearer attcmjiting to take her in tow. 
She hove up to windward and fired her rockets with lines, 
But time after time, ere the hawsers were fast for the tow, 
The Wanderer's shecriine bowed into the run of the sea, 
And Upped up the living green water, and rising, deep 
filled. 

Streamed with bright water and plunged, snapping hawsers 
like pack thread. 

They laboured all morning while slowly the tempest 
blew by. 

At last, when the hawser was passed, the Merannio moved 
Westwards, to tow her to Kingstown, and heaven’s face 
altered 

And sunlight came squally with showers of violent rain 
And blue sky grew brighter and seagulls adventured to sea. 
At moonrise the tug Flying Spear helped the towing up- 
tide, 

By moonlight next morning they moored her and made 
her secure. 

And morning came quietly in upon sandals of peace, 

The maiden-eyed morning who wakens the birds in the 
dew. 

With graynesB in heaven, and silver in streaks on the sea 
She came to that harbour of rest where the Wanderer lay 
And shone on her ruin all scurfing with patches of salt 
Till shadows of beauty were tranquilly stirred at her side. 

V 
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And weary-eyed men came on deck in the peace of the 
dawn; 

All softly they laboured, alt silent, as men in a dream. 

As men m a snow in the winter, t^t muffles all noise. 

As gently as rain in the summer those sea-beaten men 

Blest her with service, securing the wreckage aloft 

And mutely removing the ruin that tempest had wrought. 

So dumbly, with depth of devotion will men serve a queen 

Whose crown has been lost in a battle, whose buuty 
remains. 

Who rules still by beauty, wherever her crown may have 
fain. 

So hushtly, not speaking, in fear they sliould waken the 
hurt, 

They tiptoed from cleansing to coiling till all was 
aimieved, 

They then crept below upon Up-toe, not liking to speak. 

The smoke from the galley went peacefully up to the sky. 

■ • • • • 

Not all was accompUsht, for Shearer went aft with the 

bon 

And noisted her colours half-mast to the shattered mast¬ 
head; 

Then all day in silence they kept seaman’s watch by the 
dead, 

With tears for the captain laid dead there, with prayer 
for his peace. 


THB ENDING 

Omcs, long before, at her second outgoing down Channel 
Re-rigged and re-captained, the tug Sarah JoU^e had 
towed, 

Now at her last putting forth bom the port of her building 
The tug Sarah JMiffe again took her forth over bar. 
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Ado^ra the nay river to seaward in ballast she towed 
All high and uncomely, but gajy as before with her flags, 
And gay, in the April, past all the loud toil of the town, 
Tlie riveter’s hammers, the hooting of sirens, the clang 
Of the bells of the ferries, the threshing of screws in the 
stream. 

The rattle of winches, the trample and clatter of drays. 
She followed her tug to the gate she would never repass. 

So down tile gray highway of England she stood to thesoutli 
Past beacons that pointed the pathway or warned of the 
shoal, 

Tiie mountains of Wales on the left, underneath her the 
wreck 

Shed from her masts at her first setting forth under Currie. 

The April was bright on tlic water that bore her away 
By Brachy she towed, by the Mumbles, away to the south 
Past Bristol, where once site liad loaded, past Lundy’s 
north cliff 

And away past Bull Point for Tintagel and Pentire Head. 

And as she advanct, towing southward, those watchers 
of ships 

Sang from their places a song of the outgoing 8}>irit 
A cry to all farers on ways upon water or earth. 

Adveniwe on, eumpanion, for IhU 
Is God's most greatest gijt, the thing that is. 

Take it, although it lead to the abyss. 

Ceaselessly, like the sunlight, life is spilled 
Into these channels till the purpoee willed 
Meet with the End that is to be fulfilled. 

A little hour is given to apprehend 
Dimne companions Jrom the mortal friend 
From mott^ hearts a life that cannot end. 

Goforth to seek: the quarry never found 
Is still a fever to the questing hound, 

The skyline is a promise, not a bound. 
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Therefore, go forth, eompaaion: ahen yw find 
No highxoay more, no troth, all being Mind 
TIte way to go thall glimmer in the mind. 

Though you have conquered Earth and charted Sea 
And planned the course* of all Stars that be. 
Adventure on, more wonder* are in Thee. 

Adventure oti, for from the littlesi clue 
Has come whatever worth man ever knew i 
The next to lighten all men may be you. 

Adventure on, and if you st^er, swear 
That tin next xteniwer shall have less to bear ; 
Your way mU be retrodden, make it fair. 

Think, though you thunder on in might, in pride. 
Others may follow fainting, without guide. 

Bum out a trackway for them ; blase it wide. 

Only one banner, Hope: only one star 
To iteer by, Hope, a dim one seen afar 
Yet naught will vanquish Hope and nothing bar. 

Your Hope is what you venture for, your Hope 
Is but the shadoxeed semblance of your scope. 

The chink of gleaming towards which you grope. 

What though the gleam be hut a fedde one, 

Co on, the man behind you may have none ; 

Even the dimmest gleam is from the sun. 

All beauty is. No paradise of fiowers i 
No quiet triumph of peifecled powers ; 

It lives in the attempt to make it ours. 

All power is; but with retarding thrift 
The watching Strengths administer this giji; 
Man's paces as a spirit are not exvifl. 

AU that has been imaginedfrom of old 
Is, but more glorious a tkousasuifold; 

The pMle lightens, and the May is gold. 
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And j/ou, the gray thing dragging on the sea, 

Go ae a man goea in Eternity 
Under a crovm of atars to I^atiny, 

Therefore ad’oenture forth with valiant heart 
Knowing that in the vtmoat atretch of art 
Life communea with ita heavenly counterpart. 

So singing, tlie Watchers beheld her go on in tlie dusk; 

The evening star brightened tlie dimness; Pentire dimmed 
down, 

The lights of the Land’s End were beacons to show her 
her way. 

Now Eastwards she turned by the Land’s End, tlie cater 
of ships. 

The Khyber cried to her from seld-htlcn greenness of 

f loom 

once was a swiftness that trampled the billow'tops 
white 

But now I lie broken tn darkness with congers and crabs.” 
The Peregrine cried ’*1 was queen: but niy crown has 
been reft; 

In darkness destruction came on me, my beauty baa 
fain. 

Men called me the beautiful ship in the seaports of home.” 

And now to the Wanderer towing, the Lizard appeared. 
The Lizard, tlie landfall beloved of the homecoming men, 
The first light of home they behold after long months 
away. 

An outpost of England, sea-fronted, uplifting her lamp. 

And now from the darkness of water the Cromdale outcried 
“ O beautiful passer, I once was the Cromdale, a queen 
Most lofty, most lovely, most delicate stag of the sea, 
Now nothing but jaggings of iron encrusted with shells, 
Deep down among swayings of sea weed and whipping 
of fisli. 

Yet sweet is the sound of the water about a ship s bows, 
ytpH lovely the shadow of ships going by overhead.” 
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And another voice rose from the water, the voice of the 
Queen, 

Queen Margaret, sayine, “ O Wanderer, star of the sea, 

I once was the glory of all of the seas of the world. 

In sailing I set forty sails, I exulted, I strode, 

I rusht like the sea-streaming dolphin, the frigate-bird 
white 

Skimming over the measureless miles, leaping wave on blue 
wave 

And crushing their blueness to greenness, the greenness to 
white 

In a track a mile broad rolling outward all glittering gay. 

And seamen remember my running the seas of the Horn 
Pursued by the toppling gray combers uplifted astern 
Forth thundering eastward all dim with the smoke of my 
spray. 

Now scoured or heapt by the under-sea currents I lie 
All crusht out of glory, unseen, save perhaps from the sky 
By high-cruising garmets intent upon shaaowlike ftsh.” 

Then anon from the crags to the northward another voice 
spoke 

“ Z, too, hoped for home, I, the Panama Bay, whom the 
storm 

Set suddenly onto the rocks whence no ship has escapt. 
^ rusty and ragged with ruin 1 cumber the swirls, 

The sea grants a truce, not a pardon: ships may not live 
long. 

Ships tread on an uncovered grave and their last port is 
Death.” 

In bright April weather, the Wanderer towed past the 
coast. 

To leeward lay Falmouth where once she had sheltered 
from storm 

Beyond lay Bolt Tail and the sea-jutting headland of 
Start, 

All the headlands of lights strobing out, all the signalling 
hea^ 

Which had guided her seawards, or welcomed her home 
from the sea. 
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Off Portland another voice spoke from the depths of the 
sea:— 

“ I once was the Siren, in Queenstown beside you of old. 
Of all the world’s beautiful ships we were surely the queens. 
O would we were racing down Channel again as of md 
With skysail poles bending, the lee scuppers flashing with 
spray, 

The leaning high canvas complaining and straining and 
dark, 

Dark with wings dipping, or spindrift: the lean shaving 
shcanng 

Of the cutwaters heaving white water as high as the rail, 
And the men at the taetdes high-crying to board down the 
tacks. 

But Fate smote my going asunder; I gallop no more 
On the fenceless green foam-blossomed flelds of the horses 
of storm, 

The speechless fish pasture within me: the lobsters’ eyes 
peer 

The darkness within me dim-gleaming with shine of the 
sea. 

I once was th«5srm: we two were the queens, you and I.” 

So onwards the Wanderer towed till the bright April day 
Dimmed and the sunset was crimson and darkness 
drew on 

And England lay dimiy to leeward and light after light 
Cast out her message, and town after town glittered 
bright, 

And the French lights showed faintly as onwards the 
Wanderer towed. 

Around the South Foreland and on for the mouth of the 
Elbe. 

And there, in the Altenbrucb R<»d, on a bright afternoon 
She came to an anchor: the tug, Sarah JoUiffe, cast loose. 
For she who had taken her seawards had brought her to 
rest 

nothing remained but to steam away westward for 
home. . . , , 

The Wanderers watched her steam slowly away down the 
stream. 
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They coiled up the hawsers aud cleared up the decks for 
the night. 

The east wind blew briskly, the sun set ere seven, the 
moon 

Then new, set directly; they hoisted tlte riding-lights up, 
Men lingered to look at the lights of the city ashore 
Then all went below save the anchor-watch seaman on 
deck. 

The midnight passt slowly with lagging steps marked by 
the bells. 

It chanct, that a big German steamer was going upstream 
Full speed, on the flood, in the middle-watch blackness 
that night; 

Her helmsman and mate saw the Wanderer's lights dead 
ahead 

And thought them far distant, then suddenly saw they 
were near, 

Right under their bows, then they hove the wheel over 
and rang 

The engine-room signal to back: seven seconds dragged by, 

• ■ • • ■ 

The Wanderer's watchman bebdd three lights of a ship 
Rise suddenly up in the darkness; be saw the ship come, 

A white surge of water below her, her fo’c’sle reared high, 
And menon her bridge cryinganguishaDd bitingtheir hands. 

« • • • • 

The seconds of living suspense slowly dropped out their 
sands. 

• ■ • • • 

Then crash on the fenceless port broadside the Gertrud’s 
steel bows 

Struck, cutting deep, reeling back, grinding in again deeper. 
And over the Wanda-er reded at we force of the blow. 
Jangling in all of her gear, while with cryings and cursings 
Her crew leapt from sleep into action and rusht upon deck. 
They saw all the lights or the Gertrud draw slowly away. 
The men in her shouting and signalling, rushing about; 
They saw her back into Hk daiuess to look to herself, 

To anchor in darkness and find her bows bent but unbuist. 
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AH knew from the roaring of water below in the hold 

That in a few momenta the PFondwer surely would sink. 

They lowered a boat, then they let slip the cable, aiid 
strove 

To tow the ship northward to beach her in safety on sand. 

For fifteen swift valorous minutes her heroes wrought 
hard 

While under their feet beat the death-drum, the boom of 
the leak. 

The ship was fast listing to port from the in-pouring sea. 

Too soon she had listed so far tlmt her captain gave word 

To cast off the towiope and take to the boat alongside. 

They climbed down the side to tlie lifeboat and cut her 
adrift. 

The overfull boat pushed away from the upheaving bilge 

In the darkness upheaving above them: they hove out 
the oars 

And pulled into safety to watch for the ending to come. 

The drops from the oarblades drippt gleaming, the oars- 
meu could hear 

The moan of the Wanderer dying the death of a ship. 

For now the most beautiful sliip having wandered her 
ways 

Was come to her ending, to thrust through the billows no 
more. 

No more to go thvmdering on under whining wet sheets 

In the long leaps from roller to roller, the sea-smiting 
leaps, 

Heaving her bows out, and swaying, and streaming a wake. 

No more to creep ghostlike at dawnings with dew dripping 
gear, 

Her seamen, like ghosts in the dimness, removing the 
lamps, 

Or moving all drowsy to pause at the lit galley door. 

No more would her beauty come tranquilly in from the 
sea. _ 

Past the far sunburnt Heads, or the pine solemn Point, or 
the Flats, 

Gleaming with rice pools, or up the gray Channel for 
England, 
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Her mil io thdr gear, being ftiried, ai the tug took her in: 
No more would lier capstan ebnlt pawls and uie anchorage 
ring 

To the song of her seamen aloft on her beautiful bow 
Heaving her anchor for Falmouth, her mate at the rolling 
Watching the growth of the cable; now never, forever 
Would tempest receive her. the tempest aU flying with 
spume 

The rain squall, the line squall, the howl of the never 
checkt wind 

Snatching the sails from their gaskets; her moment had 
come. 

Most gently she slowly leaned over and lay on her side 
Her riding lights burning until they were quencht in the 
flood, 

Ihen, rapidly down, with a gurgling of air and a rush 
Of flood beating on her she nung herself over and sank. 

And then, In her moment of passing, her Power went 
forth 

West, in the dark, over sea, as a bird going chartlesi 
Speeds in the impulse of April unerringly homewards. 

So, as a swallow or pigeon, the Wand^er't Power 
Sped to her Captain m England, the Captain who took 
her 

First, sweeping southwards in splendour, who first set her 
couraes 

And hoisted her topsails, topgsOanto and royals and then 
Shouted to Tinsley to loose tiw main skysail, and held her 
Under all sail, running free, in all beauty, all swiftness. 

There at his bedside, he sleeping, the Wandner'a Power 
Spoke without word by that impress of spirit on spirit, 

So tliat he saw in bis soul what oisaster had fallen 
And started from sleep crying out that his ship had gone 
down. 

He roused all his household with cries that hu ship had 
gone down, 

All fallen collapsed in the water the deathbea oi ships. 
Her beauty of sheer m the quicksand, her wlory engulft. 
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Meanwhile in the darkness her crew came to safety un¬ 
harmed. 

The morning rose brightly: men looked at the beautiful 
wreck, 

Thinking to salve her, but quicksands were under her 
broadside 

DrawW her under, engulfing her deeper, enclasping; 

While flood thrust her deeper and ebb heaped the sand 
in her wound. 

• • « * « 

Since nothing could save her, men blasted the wreck from 
the stream 

And left her dead bones in the quicksand full fathom five 
down. 

She lies there deep sunken, unminded, sea-creatures 
encrust her. 

White shells, such as cover the Siren, red ^nd-waving 
weeds. 

Herself is not there, being Beauty Eternal, alive, 

She wanders the waters of thought, past disasters, past 
hates, 

Past the world’s disapproval, across the black seas of 
despair. 

And on, beyond smguish to havens of peace whence she 
brings 

Hope, Mercy and Courage, alt gentle and beautiful things. 

She shines on the waters, in summer’s mid-daylight she 
shines 

For the hand-shielded brow of her gajwr is crowned with 
a stw 

AnH gently and surely she sweeps through the waters of 
thought 

Up, over the curve of the planet, uplifting a song:— 

** Adventure <m, companima, the attempt 
At high advertiure bnnge reward tmdreanU. 

The raging tea it trim xetih rerft unemn'd t 
There it a way, anaoenie beyond. 
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Way for yourself, a harbourage for you, 

Where every quarry spirit can pursue 
Is, in the glory of the dream come true.** 

So singing, she wanders the waters with wliite wing on 
wing 

Star-iighted, star-guided, the ses-gleaming beautiful thing. 


A MASQUE OF LIVERPOOL 
Lcvebpool. 

IAU the English sea-quecii; I am she 
Who made ue English weallliy by the sea. 

The street of tliia my city is the tide 

Where the world's ships, that bring my glory, ride. 

Far as the tide along my highway swings. 

The iron of my shipwrights clangs and rings. 

Far inland as the gulls go are my stores. 

Where the world’s wealth is lockt with iron doors. 

And these my merchants gather day by day 
The wealth I bring, the w«lth 1 send away. 

The Nobteebm Merchants. 

We have been told that in the northern snows 
And green icet sea the living sperm whale blows 
And'narwhals that have ivory in the nose: 

And seals, that scrape along the ice and shine 
In their sleek coats, and w<dves with yellow eyne 
And white-pelt bean, with small heads vipenne. 

And fish beyond all telling in the far 

Cold depths wherein the md’s sea pastures ore 

Where the one sign of home is the North Star. 
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The Eabtrkn Merchants. 

We have been told tliat in the East are things 
Flame-guarded }jy the Phouiix' burning wings, 
The Sunstoncs of the Everlasting Kings; 

The Moonstones from tlie Woman of the Sea, 

Tlie Chanscstoiu's that compel Eternity 
To that wniclt is, but yet can never be. 

And myriad balms; and spices such as nard 

The unicorn and the fsamclopard 

White, velvet-horned, in forests moonlit-starred. 

And blood-gum, from the dragon poison-txisht, 
Such as the Ctesiphon high-priestess crusht 
On the sweet altar before swooners husht. 

And grain from glittering Aelds, the which at dark 
Strange three-toed stags will rob yet no man mark, 
Unseen they come and go before the lark. 

And silks, that the worm spins and man refines, 
Silk of the East with sunlight in its lines 
That, at each turn, with other colour shines. 

Berries, and fragrant leaves, and scented wood 
Hard as thick glass and smooth, and red as blood, 
And painted clays, and all drugs ill and good. 

And muslins, delicate as dew, scarce seen; 

Jade, carven and uncarven, serpent-green; 

Blue from Madras, and scarlet from Cochecn. 

Rubies that flame at midnight, pearls like moons 
Pluckt from mven dentli at lulls in the monsoons, 
Tuiquois of Fasht, blush-coloured settaroons. 

Salt lamprons, sun-dried waltrons, durians, dates. 
Peaches whereon the Paradise Bird baits, 

Almonds thick-esndy'd from Uie Mogul’s cates. 
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And perfumes such as bum by night and day 
In Sam, the city in the Himalay, 

Where gods feast nightly, so the travellers say. 


The Soutrebh Mzucbants. 

We have been told that in the South are men 
Whom we can buy for beads to seil agen 
Betwixt the Trinity and Darien. 

And gold in dust, like sand upon the strond. 

And soft blue soapstones from the hills beyond 
Within whose dullness gleams the diamond. 

And wood so dense it dnks, and wood so tough 
Not even a blacksmith’s rasps can make it rough, 
Plank At for gun*decks and for coaming-stuff. 

And palm-oil and palm-mattuig and palm wine 
And palm-rope, bawser-Iaid for towing line, 

And palm wood corded with pajuka-bine. 

And beasts for men to stare at, put in cage, 

Monkeys like people of a former age. 

And shag-maned lions, bound, for all their rage. 

And pelts like armour cut from serpents grim 
And striped pelts from the beasts tnat haunt the dim 
And man-pelts stufft by dwarf folk shrunken slim. 

And dwarves themselves, that click, but cannot speak, 
Of all mankind the smallest and roost weak. 

Who poison elephants and hew the teak. 

And giants, reared oa milk, whose two-edged spears 
Have foot-wide blades more fatal than Fate’s snears. 
Who drink a foenan’s blood and wear his ears. . . . 

But beside these, the lucW man nuiy And 
The gold mines that the Kings of Egypt mined, 

Rich still in gold though dll ^ iha& are blind. 
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And in them in the darkness, crowned and throned, 
Sits the dead Pharaoh’s mummy, staring-boned 
Surrounded by the treasure that he owned. 

The Western Mrschants. 

We have been told tlint in the West the grain 
In harvest time so yellows all the plain 
That the blue sky seems dippt in a green stain. 

And that beyond the grain, the pasture runs 
Well watered on, to distant horizons. 

Feeding the cattle in their millions. 

And that beyond the pastures is the wood. 

Mile beyond mile in leafy multitude 
Of red-Iiearts, each dark shadowing a rood. 

And that beyond the wood, the mountains are 
Gleaming with ore and shimmering with spar. 

Wealth Oke a beacon burning from afar. 

And that beyond the mountains there are lakes 
VVhere hah so stuff the net that the mesh breaks, 

And men can tread the track the salmon takes. 

And that beyond the lakes are ^Icns wherein 
The hunter Indian with the painted skin 
Has heard the mammoth trumpet to his kin. 

And seen from out the dim green forest-hold 
Vfist tusks outcurve and hairy trunk unfold. 

Beyond the glens are mountains made of gold* 

Au. THE MeBCDANTS. 

And for these things we offer Blnglish wares, 

The harvest that the slag-soUad foundry bears, 

The fruit of blackened Iwghs in poison’d airs. 

Coal from the mines, and iron, crude and wrought. 
Machines, the slaves begotten of man’s thought, 

Cottons and woollens, tneee shall be the firaughh 
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Me 

These, and the sons of men, we offer these 
To send as out exchange across the seas, 

For all the planet’s beraty, wealth and ease. 

Liverpool. 

And you, ray sailors, see the ships at rest, 
Ready to wander Ocean on Uiis quest; 

Beauty and worldly power are at one 
In all these ships, the finest under sun. 

I have these things to sell, these things to buy. 
Will you take ship and barter for me f 

Sailors. 

Ay, 

We will take ship and barter as you bid. 
Liverpool. 

The seas are little known, their dangers hid. 
Sailors. 

Life is a chance, a danger, a chance more. 
Liverpool, 

The sea will lie behind yon, sea before. 

Sailors. 

By sun and moon and star we find a path. 
Liverpool. 

Against you will be wind and sea in wrath; 
Sailors. 

Against tnem will be light heart and coo! head. 
Liverpool. 

Bitter your drink will b^ and hard your bread. 
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Sailors. 

Sweetness and softness will be found ashore. 
Liverpool.. 

The washing seas will soah you to the core. 
Sailors. 

We siiult not be the first nor yet the last. 
Liverpool. 

You will be frozen, working on the mast. 
Sailors. 

We shall be hot enough in lower hold. 

Liverpool. 

Yes, you will sweat enough, for little gold. 
Sailors. 

Our mothers did not make us thrifty, Queen. 
Liverpool. 

The sleepless nights and toil will make you lean. 
Sailors. 

Fat men and fatness both belong on land. 
Liverpool. 

Strange deaths await you, many as the sand. 
Sailors. 

But only one will kill us, as elsewhere. 

Liverpool. 

Death waits to murder vessels as they fare. 
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Sailobs. 

Some, Death will take, bat some he will not take. 
lilTEBPOOt.. 

Those that be cannot mutder he will break. 
SaiLoas. 

That which is only broken we can mend. 
Literpooi.. 

Tlie sea gives but hard days and harder end. 
Sailobh. 

We do not heed the end, we only care 
To take the ship and wander anywhere; 

To mind her, day and night, while underneath 
The mouth of ocean opens, showing teeth. 

To give her beauty, though onrselves have none, 
And let the others have Ae wealth that’s won. 

But for ourselves, a ship, and o^n space. 

Blue water, and a salt mnd in the face. 

Come brothers, the sea waits, ay, many seas 
Wait for the will of men who love not ease. 

Come, let us man the windlass and again 
Heave, singing up the anchor and its chain. 

Come, man the windlass, and heave in, away. 

Soloist. 

In Liverpool where I was bred. 

Sailors. 

A long, long time ago. 
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Soloist. 

They taught me how to heave the ietid 
Sailoks. 

And across the Western Ocean 
We’re bound away to-day. 

They’ll give me a donkey’s breakfast. 
When 1 sign away my iwy; 

And across the Western Ocean 
We’re bound away to-day. 

Soloist. 

They taught me how to haitd and steer, 
SAiLoaa. 

A long, long time ago. 

Soloist. 

A nd all the leads of all the gear. 
Sailobs. 

And across the Western Ocean 
(etc. etc., 09 before). 

Soloist. 

It’s hard to starve and freeze and bleed. 

Sailors. 

A long, long time ago. 

Soloist. 

Hell at the end would be hard indeed. 
SaiLOJts. 

And across the Western Ocean 
(etc. etc., 09 b^fon). 
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Livebpool. 

Farewell, adventurous hciuts, who, in thin rags 
For little pay accept the little ease 
Of bearing up aloft my mercbanta' flags 
Into the havens of all foreign seas; 

Who give your strength, your watchfulness, your rare 
To things not yours, at aU times, everywhere. 

The Merchants. 

Farewell, O valorous souls, to whom we trust 
Our treasure, our magnificence of ships. 

In the wind’s anger and the billow’s lust, 

When steel is crumpled and when timber rips. 

We know, when the wind howls, that you arc there 
Awake, on guard, for our sakes, everywhere. 

Liverpool. 

Farewell, and if it be you never come 
After long waiting, late, dismantled, tosst. 

Again into this river of your home. 

But lie on the sad recora of things lost: 

Farewell, and blessing, for do hcTier guide 
is here, than those who, ia attempting, died. 

And know, that He who waikt upon the waves 
Will befriend sailors, and at Death and Wreck 
Stand by them ever with the Hand that Saves 
Even as the roller thundera on the deck 
And guide both ship and sailor to the blue 
Bay m more peace than any living knew. 

All. 

And there, such spirit-voyage as the souls 

May take for man on the Etenial Seas 

That beat about Man’s headlands and Earth’s poles, 

Surely such great adventurers will make these 

Bringing to men who suffer and despond 

In lim on earth, good tidinip from beyond. 
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Tina WANDBRiaR 

You swept across the waters like a Queen, 
Finding a path where never trackway showed. 
Daylong you coultcrcd the uugamered clean 
Casting your travelling shadow as you strode. 

And in tlie nights, when lnm)>s were lit, you sped 
With gleams running beside you, like to hounds, 
Swift, swift, a dappk-d glitter of light sited 
On snatching sprays above collapsing mounds. 

And after many a calm and many a storm, 
Nearing the land, your sailors saw arise 
The pinacles of snow where streamers form, 

And the ever-dying surf that never dies. 

Then, laden with Earth’s spoib, you used to come 
Rack, from the ocean’s beauty to the roar 
Of all the hammers of the miUs of home. 

Your wandering sailors dragged you to tlie shore, 

Singing, to leave you muted and inert, 

A moping place for sea-^lls in the rain 
While city strangers trod you with their dirt. 

And landsmen loaded you for sea again. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Gnaif sea dim, smokc-blowi^, hammer-racket, sirens 
Calling from ships, ear-breaking riveting, the calthrops 
Of great gray drays, dre-amiting on the cobbles, dragging 
The bales of cotton. 

The warehouse roofs, wet-gleaming, the ships bedraggled, 
Awry-swung yards, backt on the main, the jib booms 
Run in, the winches clanking, the slings of cargo 
Running up, jolt. 
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There lie the ships, paint-rusted, each as a person 
In rake or sheer or rig, coulters or counters, 
Sea-shearing bows, those swords of beauty that thrust 
The heart with rapture. 

All fair shipsi man-killers some, sea-eagles, sluggards. 
Tall, too, many: lofty, a dread to look at, dizzy thus: 
Among them always one more sky-aspiring, queen. 
Remembered always. 


LIVERPOOL, lOSO 

The dockyards of the ancient days are filled 
With roads and buildings: of the ships that wen 
Not any lift their glory to the air; 

The singing of their coming-in is stilled. 

All has become much greater than of old, 

Man has advanced in mastery afar. 

The soul of man b conquering his star. 

Mud has been changed for granite, dross for gold. 

O Capital, whose highway is the sea, 

I think of forty years hen^ when your spires 
WiU flame witK beauty’s intellectu^ fires. 

And what your sons imagine now, will be. 


ON SKYSAILS 

I SAW you often as the crown of Queens 
As snow upon a mountain, as the rose 
Red in the middest summer’s many greens 
You were the beauty’s final grace, as those. 

Or as the spire that lifts aloft in heaven. 

Or as the wind-vane on the spiry peak, 

Or as the glory glimmering in the sweven, 
Caught by the dreamer as oe wakens weak. 
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Or as the rapture of the heart at breaking, 

Or Power’s last touch, or manhood’s winning-place, 
Even so were ^ou that set the shadows shaking. 

On ever hunying sea, to leave no trace. 

Far, far away, the men beholding knew 
A queen the more was passing, seeing you. 


The west wind blows the smoke among the rain. 
The rigging drips, the iridescent dock 
Dimples beneath each following pellet’s knock, 
From each ship’s scupper crawb a rusty stain. 

The winches rattle cargo; from a shoot 
Coal thunders down; a tugboat threshes past 
Towing a ship with colours at her mast; 

An orange-bearer scents the ^ with fruit. 

Four boys, two ancient riggers and a mate 
Heave round upon a capst^ the pawls Uink, 
The gathered heaves of purchase iU and kink, 
The dangling yard goes up into the sky, 

Up on its end it goes and swings avny 
And settles square, and is a crown of state; 


They reared the pine-tree to its height and held 
Its slender taper steady with a stay. 

What Nature could not comciass they compelled, 

There the spar stood, since Nature must obey. 

Then, turning pride to use, they crossed the yard, 

Itself a triuropn with its manly gear, 

Theirs was a Queen whom nothing should retard, 

They set a sail upon the pointing spear: 

And there it gleamed aloft, below the flag 
Over strange seas, impelled by many airs. 

What though the waters raged T Wliat heeds the stag, 
Running tb« hills, of stag-bounds, as he fares f 

He pays no heed, but canters, as did she. 

Billow by etsahi^ kallow, sea by sea. 
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The world p&id but a penny for its toil, 

Tliat wliic'h was priceless got the beggar’s dole; 

Men who fetcht beauty, iron, com or oil 
Scarce could keep beggar’s bona about the soul. 

I saw those sailing seamen, cotton-clad. 

Housed in wet kennels, worm-fed, cheated, driven, 
Tliree pounds a month, and small delight they had. 
Save the bright water and the winds of heaven. 

Yet from their sweated strength an order rose, 

'The full-ri^ed ship in her deJightful line. 

So beautiful and tranquil in repose 
But in Eupremest action so divine. 

For in the trampling seas the beauty stood 
Trampling those seas, and made her pathway good. 


THE CROWD 

Trey had secured their beauty to the dock. 
First having decked her to delight the eye. 

After long months of water and the sky 
These twenty saw the prison doors unlock; 

These twenty men were free to quit the shij). 

To tread dry land and slumber when they chose, 
To count no bells that counted their repose. 

To waken free from python Duty's grip. 

What they had suffered and had greatly been 
Was stamped upon their faces; they were still 
Haggard with the indomitable wiU 
That singleness of purpose had made clean. 

These twentv threadbare men with frost-bit ears 
And canvas bags and little cheats of gears. 
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UNDER THREE LOWER TOPSAILS 

Thbeb lower topsails dark with wet are straining 
The lower yards to curves, a great sea runs. 

Shrouds shriek aloft, the fabric is complaining. 

The roaring of the nor’>noi^*ea$ter stuns. 

Men stand together waiting for a call. 

Their yellow oilskins glisten as they stir. 

Each clambering comber U^pling wall on wall 
Seethes and roars by before its follower. 

The ship goes labouring on, until a pause, 

A lurch, while a sea mounts and climbs and crowns; 
Then like some ranturous instant’s loud applause 
The thundering billow breaks aboard and t^wns; 

Flooding the deck rail under, that she lies 
Quenchra, and the seaman wonders, Will tlte rin f 


EIGHT BELLS 

Foint double strokes repeated on the bells^ 

And then sway, away the shuRlers go 
Aft to the darkness where the ruler dwells. 

Where b^ the rail he sucks his pipe aglow; 

Beside him his relief looks down on those below. 

There in the dark thev answer to thdr names, 

Those dozen men, and one relieves the wheel. 

One the look-out, the others sit to games 
In moonlight, backed against the bulkhead’s steel, 

In ^e Ut patch the hands dick, card by card, the deal. 

Meanwhile the men relieved are forward ^ 

Some in their bunks asleep, while others sing 
Low-voiced some ditty of t»»e halliard-fall, 

The ship impels them on with stooping wing, 

Rolling and roaring on with triumph in her swing. 
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Dream after dream I see the wrecks that lie 
Unknown of man, unmarked upon the charts, 
Known of the flat-fish with the withued ejre, 

And seen by women in their aching hearts. 

World-wide the scattering is of those fair ships 
That trod the billow tops till out of sight: 

The cuttle mumbles them with homy lips. 

The shells of the sea-insects crust them white. 

In silence and in dimness and in greenness 
Among the indistinct and leathery leaves 
Of fruitless life they lie amoi^ the cleanness. 

Fish glide and flit, slow under-movement heaves: 

But no sound penetrates, not even the lunge 
Of live ships passing, nor the gannet’s plunge. 


IP 

Ir It could be, that in this southern port 
They should return upon the south-west gale 
To make again the empty bay their court 
Queen beyond queen, at rest or under sail. 

And if, from every ship, the songs should rise 
From those strong thrwts, and all be as before, 
Should we not all be changed and recognise 
Their inner power and exalt them more T 

Not so, we should not, we should let them be. 
Each age must have its unregarded use, 

That is Dut of its time, on land and sea, 

Things have their moment, not a longer truce. 

Each darkness has her stan, and when each sets 
The dawn, that hardly saw her, soon forgets. 
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Alx tranquil is the mirror of the bay, 

Empty the anchorage from shore to shoret 
A sea^U rides the water where she lay 
The ships are gone, they come not any more. 

Smoke rises from the town, not any noise 
Save from the gulls that mew about the pier, 

The shadows in the water stand at poise. 

All different from the day wlien she was here. 

For she was here when the tumultuous west 
Roared on this granite coast for days together. 

And billows rode the Cliannel under crest 

WJiile all the hurt swans slicltered from the weather. 

And maddened water seethed along her sides 
Here, in this quiet, where the seagull rides. 


WANDERER AND WONDERER 

When first the thought of you took steel 
1 could not know, I could not feel. 

When first you thundered down the slip 
What more t I had not seen a ship. 

When riggers crowned you with your pride 
I trod the sunburned country-side, 

In cider time, by apple trees, 

In stubble, after partridges, 

Two hundred miles perliaps from where 
Those now>dead sailors made you fair. 

* • « • • 

1 could not know, but by some law. 

You were the first great ship I saw 
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Unwitting, I: I but known 

1 would mive •enreht jrou to the bon& 

I MW TOU in diMcter, then, 

I nded with you agninet men. 

For beauty, not succeu, enduKs 
I MW that queenly loul of youn. 

Angels with silver trumpets blew 
The song of glory that was you. 

They were the self men did not see 
Behind the rags of misery. 

So is it, in this world, where power 
Waits for the rotting of Desto’s hour. 

Which is but for an hour, though shrewd 
Its poison is on hardihood 

Out of all death, out of all dream, 

I help your spirit to go gleam. 

And you, unutterably fair, 

Shine on my mind’s sea ever^'where, 

O opportunity let pass; 

Beauty that no more is, that was. 

Passer that challenged and went by, 

Alive thing in dead memory. 

We two were subtUer linkt than most 
By tluilling atoms of the ghost 

And shall perhaps be. still, anon. 

In wondering aM wandering on. 

From whence none knows, to where none Imows, 
Save ftom the gaS'Whiil to the rose, 
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And from the rose to men, uid 
To spirit th&t has beaten sense. 

To that that can annihilate, 

To Heat, all Death, to ^ Fate, 

And all is spirit, sparb and spur. 
Magnificence and minister. 

To Wonderer and Wanderer. 


And so, farewell, sea-wandering bird, 
Whose flight I watcht. whose 1 heard 
The time has come 
For the last touch, for the last word. 

You, with the transitoiy grace 
That gat steel limbs a Uttk space 
lluve wandered on 
Away, into another place. 

I, that have flesh, shall follow soon 
As Life commands Death pipe the tune 
To change elsewhere 
Or here on earth beneath the moon. 

However changed upon the chain 
Your shape and mine will meet again. 
When ship meets ship, 

Sea-wanderer, the colouie dip. 

The hidden then may be made plain. 
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